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INTRODUCTION. 


A\MONG the prodigies of genius who have largely benefited 
mankind by diffeminating philofophy, Ariftotle maintains a very 
diftinguifhed rank. When we confider that he was not only well 
acquainted with every {cience, as his works abundantly evince, but 
that he wrote on almoft every fubject which is comprehended in the 
circle of human knowledge, and this with matchlefs accuracy and 
{kill, we know not which to admire moit, the penetration or extent of ` 
his mind. For capacious indeed muft that mind have been which 
embraced the vaft orb of exiftence, and left nothing unexplored in 
the heavens or the earth, and penetrating that genius which arrived 
at the luminous boundaries of human knowledge, and rendered 
them acceffible to others. With a bold, yet not impious hand, he 
appears to have withdrawn the awful veil of Nature herfelf, to have 
detected her moft fecret myiteries, and ranged through every part 
of her variegated dominions. In fhort, he feems to have poffeffed. 
and to have exercifed the power of reafoning in the greate{t perfec- 
tion poffible to man; and fuch of his works as have efcaped the 
ravages of time will ever be confidered by the genuine lovers of 
{cience, as treafures which from their fingular excellence are def- 
tined to perifh in no lefs a ¢ataftrophe than that of à deluge or 


general conflagration. 
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But of all his works, the following, which is evidently from the 
nature of it the moft fublime, perhaps no lefs excels in that accu- 
racy of diction, fkilfuinefs of arrangement, and fecundity ef con- 
ception, for which the Stagirite 1s every where fo remarkable; but, 
at the fame time, it is equally diftinguifhed from the reft by the pro- 
found obfcurity in which the meaning of the greater part of it is 
involved. 

Previous, however, to any further remarks on this work, it will 
perhaps be better firit to prefent the reader with a divifion of the 
books of Ariftotle, that it may appear where his Metaphyfics fhould 
be placed; 2dly, to fhow what the end is of his philofophy, and 
which of his writings lead us-to this-end; 3dly, what kind of dic- 
tion he employs; 4thly, why he defignedly wrote with fuch ob- 
{curity ; and, sthly, what qualifications are required in an auditor 
of the folowing work. 

Of his remaining works, therefore, fome are theoretic, others 
practical, and others inftrumental. Likewife, of thofe books which 
are entirely theoretic or contemplative, fome are theological, as his 
Metaphyfics; others phyfical, as his eight books infcribed Phy fical 
Aufcultation, and the books confequent to this,. fuch as thofe On 
the Heavens, On Generation and Corruption, &c.; and others again 
are mathematical, fuch as thofe on Mechanics and Indivifible Lines. 
In like manner with refpect to his practical writings, fome are 
moral, as his Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics, and thofe which 
are infcribed the Great Morals; or they are economic and politic, as 
the books which are thus infcribed. Laftly, of the books which 
are called inftrumental, fome are on the art of demonftration, as his 
Laft Analytics, others refpecting things which precede a knowledge 
of the demontftrative fyllogifm, as his Firft Analytics, his book Oy 
Interpretation, and his Categories; and others again are re{pecting 
things which often become the fubjeét of demonftration, or aye 
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fubfervient to it, fuch as his Topics, his books On Sophiftical (i. e. 
apparent) Arguments, and On the Art of Rhetoric. And fuch is the 
fummary and univerfal divifton of the writings of Ariftotle. 

edly. The end of Ariitotle’s moral phulofophy is perfection 
through the virtues, and the end of his contemplative philofophy 
an union with the one principle of all things: for he fcientifically 
knew and unfolded this. principle, as is evident from the twelfth 
book of the following work, in which he clearly pronounces that 
the domination of many is not good. The common end, however, 
both of his moral and contemplative philofophy, which man 
ought to purfue, 1s the laft and moft perfect felicity of which our 
nature is capable; and at the end of his Nichomachean Ethics he 
teitifies that he who arrives at this felicity ought not to be called a 
man but a god. All the works of the philofopher lead us to the 
attainment of this end: for fome of them unfold tous the art of 
demonftration; others, that we may become virtuous, inftruct us 
in morals; and laitly, others lead us to the knowledge of natural 
things, and afterwards to thofe luminous beings which are placed 
above nature. 

With refpect to his diction, it is of that kind that the words may 
adhere to the fenfe and the fenfe to the words; a mode of writing 
both intellectual and admirably adapted to the profundity of his 
conceptions: for he either immediately gives a folution toa doubt, 
or, connecting many doubts, he briefly folves alt of them by one 
and the fame folution. He rs likewife never willing to deviate 
from evidence, which being produced either by mtellect or fenfe, 
he efpecially adduces and celebrates the latter when he difputes. 
with thofe who in every thing confider fenfe as the ftandard of 
truth. Hence, there is fuch an irrefiftible ftrength in his demon- 
{trations, that, when: he cannot perfuade by affumptions not rafhly- 
introduced, he at leait procures aflent by the force of neceflity. _ 
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This, too, is peculiar to Ariftotle, that he was never willing to 
depart from nature, but even contemplated things which tranfcend 
nature through a natural habit and knowledge; juít as, on the con- 
trary, the divine Plato, after the manner of the Pythagorzans, con- 
templated whatever is natural fo far as it partakes of that which is 
divine and above nature: fo that the former coniidered theology 
phyfically, and the latter phyfics theologically. He likewife never 
employs tables and enigmas, and never afcends into the marvellous 
and the myftic, but adopts obfcurity as a fubftitute for every other 
veil, and involved mode of writing; the reafon of which we pro- 
pofed to inveftigate, as the fourth object of inquiry. 

Thofe more antient than Ariftotle, thinking that it was not fit ta 
expofe their wifdom to the multitude, inftead of clear and explicit 
diction, adopted fables and enigmas, metaphors and fimulitudes ; 
and under thefe, as veils, conccaled it from the profane and vulgar 
eye. But the Stagirite praifes and employs obf{curity, and perhaps 
accufes and avoids philofophical fables and enigmas, becaufe fome 
interpretation may be given of them by any one, though their real 
meaning is obvious but toa few. Perhaps, too, he was of opinion 
thet fuch obf{curity of diction is better calculated to exercife the 
mind of the reacer, to excite fagacity, and produce accurate atten- 
tion. Certain, indeed, it is, that the prefent fafhionable mode of 
writing, in which every author endeavours to adapt every fubject 
to the apprenenfion of the meanefl capacity, has debilitated the un- 
derftanding of readers in general, has fubjected works of profound 
erudition to contempt merely becaufe they are not immediately ob- 
vious, and, as if the highett truths were on a level with the fictions 
of romance, has rendered invettigation difgufting whenever It 1s 
abitrufe. That this obf{curity, however, in the writings of Ariflotle 
does not arife from imbecility, will be obvious to thofe who are but 
modcrately {killed in rhetoric: for fuch is the wonderful compref- 
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fion, fuch the pregnant brevity of his diction, that entire fentences 
are frequently comprifed in a few words; and he condenfes in a line 
what Cicero would dilate into a page. His books On Meteors, his 
Topics, and his Politics likewife evince that he was capable of 
writing with perfpicuity as well as precifion; and among his loft 
works, Simplicius informs us that his Epiftles and Dialogues were 
moft elegantly written. Indeed, fays he, none even of the moft 
illuftrious writers is equal to Ariftotle in epiftolary compofition. 

And laftly, the qualifications which are peculiarly requifite in an 
auditor of the following work are a naturally good difpofition, a 
penetrating fagacity, and an ardent love of truth. For, as he is here 
Jed to the contemplation of eternal and immoveable natures, and 
the firft caufe of all things, a naturally good difpofition is neceflary, 
that he may poffefs the moral as preparatory to the reception of 
the theoretic virtues. Penetrating fagacity 1s likewife neceflary, 
from the unavoidable obfcurity of the fubject, and from its being 
laft in the progreffions of human underftanding, though firft in the 
nature of things. To which we may add, that to fee diftinctly that 
there are other obje¢éts more real than thofe of fenfe, to elevate the 
mental eye to the principles of things, and gaze on their dazzling 
filendor, requires no common acutenefs, no {mall degree of pe- 
netration. And both a good difpofition and fagacity will be un- 
equal to the taik, unlefs attended with an ardent love of truth: for 
this is the wing by which the mind rifes above fenfe, and foars to 
the fummit of philofophy. 

The defign of Ariftotle in this work 1s to lead us from forms 
merged in, or infeparable from, matter, to thofe forms which are 
entirely immaterial, and which, in his own words, are the moitt 
luminous of all things. But he confiders thefe forms fo far only as 
they are beings; or, in other words, fo far as they are the progeny 
of one firt being, and are characterifed by effence. Nothing, 

therefore, 
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therefore, is difcuffed in this work pertaining to. will or appetite, or 
any thing of this hind, becaufe thefe are vital powers; nor to fen- 
fation, the dianoetic * energy and intelligence, becaufe thefe are the 
properties of gnoftic natures. Hence, we fhall find that the Meta- 
phyfics of Ariftotle unfold all that 1s comprehended in the great orb. 
of being, fo far as every thing which this orb contains is. ftamped 
as it were with the idiom of its fource. The fame thing is Hke- 
wife effected by Plato in his Parmenides; but, as we have before.: 
obferved, more theologically, conformably to the genius of his phi- 
lofophy, which always confiders nature fo far as fhe is fufpended 
from divinity. The Metaphyfics of Ariftotle are, therefore, the fame 
with the mof {cientific dialeétic of. Plato, of which the Parmenides. 
of that philofopher is a moft beautiful fpecimen, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former the phyfical, and in the latter the 
theological, character predominates. 

That the reader, however, may be convinced of this, it. will be 
requifite to be more explicit, and to fhow in what the employment 
of {cientific dialeétic confifts. The bufinefs, then, of this firft of 
{clences is to employ definitions, divifions, analyfations, and de- 
monfirations, as primary fciences in the inveftigation of caufes ¢. 
imitating the progreffions of beings from the firft principle of 
things, and their continual converfion to it as the. ultimate object 
of defire. “ But there are three energies,” fays Proclus +, “ of this. 
moít fcientrhc method: the firft of which is adapted to youth, 
and is ufeful for the purpofe of roufing their imtellect, which is, 
as it were, in a dormant ftate; for it is a true exercife of the eye of 
the foul in the fpeculation of things, leading forth, through oppo- 
fite pofitions, the effential impreffion of ideas which it contains, 


* For an explanation of this word fee the end of this Introduction, 
t In Parmenid. hb, i. 
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duéts td truth, but exploring whether the deviations from it con- 
tain any thing Niles of belief; and laftly, ftimulating the all- 
various coriceptions of the foul. But the fecond energy takes 
place whén intellect refts from its former inveftigations, as becom- 
ing moft fainilidr with thé fpeculation of beings, and beholds 
truth itfelf firmly eftablifhed upon a pure and holy foundation. 
And this energy, according to Socrates, by a progreffion through 
ideas, evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till it arrives at 
that which is firt; and this by analyfing, defining, demonfirating, 
and dividing, proceeding upwards ahd downwards, till, having 
entirely inveftigated the nature of intelligibles, 1t raifes itfelf to a 
nature fuperior to beings. But the foul, being perfectly eftablifhed 
in this nature, asin her paternal port, no longer tends to a more 
excellent object of defire, as fhe has now arrived at the end of her 
fearch: and you may fay that what is delivered in the Phedrus 
and Sophifta is the employment of this energy, giving a twofold 
divifion to fome, and a fourfold to other operations of the dialeétic 
art; and, on this account, it is affigned to fuch as philofophize 
purely, and no longer require preparatory exercife, but nourifh 
the intellect of their foul in pure intellection. But the third energy, 
which is exhibitive according to truth, purifies from twofold igno- 
rance *, when its reafons are employed upon men full of opinion ; 


and this is fpoken of in the Sophifta f,” 
In 


* That is, when a man is ignorant that he is ignorant; and this is the difcafe 
of the multitude. 

+ The fame incomparable man likewife in the fame invaluable work futher 
obferves concerning this mafler fcience as follows : 

« The dialectic method is irreprehenfible and moft expeditious; for it is con- 
nate with things themfelves, and employs a multitude of powers in order to the 
attainment of truth, Jt lkewife imitates intellect, from which it 1eccives its prin- 
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In this laft mentioned dialogue, Plato thus unfolds the employ- 
ment of his dialectic. “ Gue. Do we not fay, that to divide 
according to genera, and neither to think that the fame {pecies 1s- 
different, nor a different fpecies the fame, is the bufinefs of. the 
dialectic fcience? Thee. We do fay fo. Gueft. He, therefore, 
who is able to do this, fufficiently perceives one idea every way 


ciples, and afcends through well-ordered gradations ‘to being itfelf. It alfo termi- 
nates the wandering of the foul about fenfibles; and explores every thing by 
methods which cannot be confuted, till it arrives at the ineffable principle of things. 
«The multitude, however, are unacquainted with the power of dialectic, and are 
ignorant that the end of this fcientific wandering is truth and intelleét: for it is 
not poffible for us to recur from things laft to fuch as are firft, except by a progref. 
fion through the middle forins of life. For, as our defcent into the realms of mor. 
tality was eifected through many mediums, the foul always proceeding into that 
which is more compofite, in Irzke manner our afcent muft be accomplifhed through 
various mediums, the foul refolving her compofite order of life. In the firft place,. 
therefore, it is requifite to defpife the fenfes, as able to know nothing accurate, 
nothing fane, but poflefling much of the confufed, the material, and the paffive, 
in confequence of employing certain inftruments of this kind. After this, it 
follows that we fhould difmifs imaginations, thofe winged Stymphalidze of the foul, 
as alone poffefling a freured intellection of things, but by no means able to appre- 
hend unfigured and impartible form, and as impeding the pure and immaterial in- 
telle€tion of the foul, by intervening, and difturbing it in its inveftigations. In 
the thud place, we muft entirely extirpate multiform opinions, and the wandering 
of the foul about thefe; for they are not converfant with the caufes of things, nor 
do they procure for us fcience, nor the participation of a feparate intellect. In 
the fourth place, thercfore, we muft haftily return to the great fea of the fciences, 
and there, by the afiiftance of dialectic, furvey the divifions and compofitions of 
thefe, and, im fhoit, the variety of forms in the foul, and, through this furvey un- 
weaving our vital order, behold our dianoétic part. After this, m the fifth place, it 
is requifite to feparate ourfelves from compofition, and contemplate by intellectual 
encigy truc beings: for intelleét is more excellent than fcience-; and a hfe accord- 
ing toinfellect 1s preferable to that whiclris according to feience. Many, therefore, 
are the wandcrings of the foul: for one of thefe 1s in imaginations, another in 
opinions, and a third’ in the dianoetic power. But a life according to intellect is 
alone inerratic. And this is the myftic port of the foul, into which Homer con- 


gucis Ulytics, afier an abundant wandering of lte.” . 
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extended through many things, the individuals of which are placed 
apart from each other, and many ideas different from each other 
externally comprehended under one, and one idea through many 
wholes conjoined in one; and laftly, many ideas every way divided 
apart from each other. This is to know fcientifically how to di- 
ftinguifh, according to genus, in what refpect particulars communi- 
cate, and how far they do not communicate, with each other.” 
Here genus is fignified by one idea extended through many: for genus 
is not an aggregate of fpecies, as a whole of parts, but it is prefent 
to every {pecies, to which it is at the fame time prior. 

But every fpecies fubfifting feparate from other fpecies, and from 
genus itfelf, participates of genus. By many ideas, different from 
each other, but externally comprehended under one idea, which is ge- 
nus, fpecies are fignified; externally comprehended indeed, as 
being exempt from fpecies, but comprehending the caufes of {pe- 
cies: for genera, truly fo called, are both more antient and more 
effential than the fpecies which are ranked under them. Of 
genera, alfo, fome have a fubfiftence prior to foecies, but others 
fubfif{t in them according to participation. To perceive thefe two, 
therefore, viz. one idea extended through many, the individuals 
of which fubfift apart from each other, is the province of the 
divijive power of dialectic ; but the other two pertain to the dofitve 
power of this art: for definition perceives one idca through many 
wholes conjoined in one, and colleéts into one definite conception 
many ideas, each fubfilting as a whole. It alfo connects them with 
each other, and perfects one idea from the affumption of all wholes; 
conjoining the many in cne. Befides this, 1t confiders the many 
which it has collected in one, lying apart, and the whole which 1s 
produced from them. 
` Plato has given moft happy fpecimens of that part of the dialeCiic 
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ait which proceeds through oppofite arguments, and alfo of that. 
which is alone converfant with the confutation of the falfe. Hence, 
Socrates exercifes young men like a god, confidering (as in the 
Theætetus) whether that which appears to every one’ls true or not,, 
and whether fcience is fenfe or not. In the Lyfis, alfo, where he 
invefticates what a friend is, at one time he evinces that the fimuar 
is a friend to the fimilar, and at another time, that the contrary js a 
friend to the contrary.. And, at one time, that the lover is a friend, 
and at another the beloved. An exercife of this kind, therefore, is- 
adapted to young men who are lovers of learning, and who poffefs. 
amanly ftrength of mind, that they may not be wearied in their 
inveftigations. But, when he contends with the Sophifts, who 
pretend to be fkilled in all fciences and arts, he employs the elenctic 
modes of dialectic, evincing, that in their affertions they contradict 
themfelves, till, being vanquifhed on all fides by this artifice, 
(magaxcoucuevet they are made fenfible of their own falfe wifdom,,. 
and become purified from erroneous opinion. The Gorgias, too, 
and Protagoras are full of this kind of dialectic, and fuch other 
dialogues as are intended as a defence agaimit the attacks of the 
Sophifts, fuch as the contefts in the Republic with Thrafymachus.. 
But when the perfons of the dialogue neither require reproof, nor 
exercife, he extends the firft energy, and genuinely unfolds the 
truth of dialectic; as when Socrates in the Phedo, eftablifhing 
certain hypotheics, and invefligating things confequent to thefe, 
fhows that the foul is not the recipient of that which is contrary to 
itfelf, viz. death ; and, having demonftrated this to thofe who are 
prefent, he again refers them to the rft hypothefes, and defires. 

them to confider whether they are true. 
The dialectic energy therefore is triple, either fubfifting through 
oppofite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting 
falfehood : 
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falfehood: and the reader will find the fir of thefe energies em- 
ployed by the Stagirite in his. fcientific enumeration of doubts, and 
the other two in the remaining parts of this work. 

In the courfe of this work, Ariftotle denominates this metaphy- 
fical {cience at one time w//dom, at another time tle firj philosophy, 
and at another źbeology ; fignifying, by each of thefe appellations, 
that it does not rank among thofe arts and {ciences which are con- 
verfant with the knowledge of things neceflary, or which inquire 
into things fubfervient to the advantages and conveniencies of the 
mortal life, but that it is a knowledge and fcience to be purfued 
for its own fake, and which fpeculates the firft principles and 
caufes of things; for thefe are beings in the moft eminent degree. 
Hence, in the fixth book, of his Nicomachean Ethics, he defines 
wifdom to be the moft accurate of f{ciences, the {cience of things 
moit honorable, that is, principles, and the fummit of all difciplines. 
With the multitude, indeed, merged in fenfe, whatever does not 
contribute to the good of the merely animal life, 1s confidered as a 
thing of no value; and hence, by the better part of them it is 
regarded with indifterence, and by the greater number with con- 
tempt. It is vain to talk to fuch as thefe of a good purely in- 
tellectual, which 1s independent of chance and fortune, which 1s 
defirable for its own fake, and which confers the moft pure and 
permanent felicity on its poffeffor: for, what pafhon can it gratify ? 
what fenfe canit charm? Ignorant of the mighty difference be- 
tween things neceffary and fuch as are eminently good, they 
miftake means for ends, purfue the flying mockeries of being, for 
fuch are all fenfible natures, and idly attempt to grafp the phan- 
toms of felicity. 

The conceptions of the experimental phuofopher who expects 
to find Truth in the labyrinths of matter, are, in this refpect, not 
Much more elevated than thofe.of the vulgar: for he js ignorant 
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that Truth is the mof fplendid of all things, that fhe is the conftant 
companion or Divinity, and procceds together with him through 
the univerfe ;-- that the fhining traces of her fcet-are only confpi- 
cuous in fov723 and that in the cark windings of s7atrer fhe left 
nothing but a moft obfcvre and fleeting refemblance of herfelf- 
This delufive phantom, however, the man of modern fcience ar- 
dently explores, unconfcious that he is running in profound dark- 
nefs and infinite perplexity, and that he is haftening after an 
object which eludes ail detection, and mocks al] purfuit. 

It is well faid indeed by Ariftotle, that wifdom is the fcience of 
principles and caufes, fince he who knows thefe, knows alfo the 
effects of which they are the fource. Such a one knows particulars 
{o far as they are comprehended in univerfals, and this knowledge 
is fuperior to that whichis partial, and co-ordinated to a partial 
object: for, does not every thing energife in a becoming Manner, 
when it energifes according to its own power and nature? As, for 
inftance, does not nature, in conformity to the order of its effence, ” 
energife naturally, and intellect intellectually? for, this being 
admitted, it follows that knowledge fubfiits according to the na- 
ture of that which knows, and not according to the nature of that 
which rs known. Particulars, therefore, when they are beheld 
inveloped in their caufes, are then known in the moft excellent 
manner; and this is the peculiarity of intellectual perception, and. 
refembles, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, the knowledge of Divinity 
himfelf. For, the moft exalted conception we can form of his 
knowledge is this, that he knows all things in {uch a manner as I$ 
accommodated to his nature, viz. divifible things indivifibly, things 
multiplied uniformly, things generated according to an eternal 
intelligence, and totally whatever is partial. Hence, he knows fen- 
fibles without pofleding fenfe, and, without being prefent to things. 
in place, knows them, prior to all local prefence, and imparts ta 
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every thing that which every thing is capable of receiving. The 
unftable effence, therefore, of apparent natures 1s not known by 
him inan unftable, but in a definite manner; nor does he know 
that which is fubjeét to all-various mutations dubioully, but in a 
manner perpetually the fame; for, by knowing himfelf, he knows 
every thing of which he is the caufe, poffeffing a knowledge 
tranfcendently more accurate than that which 1s co-ordinate to the 
objects of knowledge. Hence, in order to know fenfible natures, 
he is not indigent of fenfe, or opinion, or f{cience; for it 1s himfelf 
that produces all thefe, and that, in the unfathomable depths of 
the intellect:on of himfelf, comprehends an united knowledge of 
them, according to caufe, and in one finiplicity of perception.. 
Wifdom, therefore, confidered as a caufal knowledge of particu- 
lars, refembles the knowledge of Divinity, and is confequently moft 
honorable and moit excellent. And hence the wife man, from 
refembling, muit be the friend of Divinity. Beautifully, therefore, 
is it obferved by Ariftotle, “ That the man who can live in the 
pure enjoyment of his intellect, and who. properly cultivates that 
divine principle, is happieft in. himfelf, and moft beloved by the 
gods: for, 1f the gods have any regard to what palles among men 
(as it appears they have), it 1s probable that they will rejoice in. 
that which is moft excellent, and by nature the moft nearly allied 
to themfelves; and, as this 1s intellect, that they will requite the 
man who moft loves and honors this, both from his regard to. 
that which is dear to themfelves, and from his acting a part which. 


is laudable and right *.” 
The: 


* The above tranflation is from the Hermes of Mr. Harris, p. 302. This moft 
elegant fcholar had the happy art of uniting, in his occafional tranflations from- 
antient writers, perfpicuity with precifion, the exact manner with the accurate 


meaning of his author, And: it is much to be regretted that he fo foon abandoned. 
the 
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The contemplative or intellectual energy indeed, when it is pof- 
feffed in the higheft perfection of which our nature is capable, 
raifes its poffeflor above the condition of humanity.. “ For a life 
according to intellect,” fays the Stagirite, “is more excellent than 
that which falls tothe lot of man: for he does not thus live, fo 
far as he is man, but fo far as he contains fomething divine. And 
as much as this divine part of him differs from the compofite, fo 
much alfo does this energy differ from that of the other virtues. If, 
therefore, intellect compared with man is divine, the life alfo which 
is according to intellect will be divine with refpect to human life. 
It is however requifite, that we fhould not follow the exhortations 
of thofe who fay that man fhould be wife in human, and a mortal 
in mortal concerns, but we fhould endeavour as much as poffible 
to immortalize ourfelves, and to do every thing which may con- 
tribute to a life according to our moft excellent part. For this, 
though it 1s fmall in bulk, yet far tranfcends all the other parts 
in power and dignity.” After this, he fhows that intellect 1s the 
true man, from its being that which is moft powerful, principal, 
and excellent in our nature; “ {o that,” fays he, “ it would be abfurd 
not to choofe that which is our proper life, but that which belongs 
to fomething different from ourfelves.” 

Ridiculous, therefore, as well as grovelling are thofe conceptions 
which lead men to value knowledge fo far only as it contributes to 


the philofophy of Plato and Atifiotle, after he had fo fucccfsfully fludied the cate. 
gorles of the latter, and formed fuch juft conceptions of the fublime doctrines of 
the former. He appears indeed to have furveyed that philofophy as a° building 
whofe foundations cannot be fhaken, and whofe fummit reaches the heavens. He 
may be fatd to have even afcended the rock on which this mighty. building ftands, 

and to have opened its everlafiing gates; but, dazzled by the exceflive folendour 
which burft upon him from its moft inteiior reccfics, he tunidly withdrew to the 
neighbouring valley of Philology, and, having centered the temple of that goddef, 

immediatcly became one of her moft illuftrious votanries, 
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the neceffities, the comforts, and the refinements of the merely 
human life; and partial and unfctentific is that definition of virtue, 
which makes its higheft energies to be thofe of morality: for 
moral virtue is more human, but intelectual more divine. ‘The 
former is preparatory to felicity ; but the latter, when perfect, is 
accompanied with perfect beatitude. Virtuous, therefore, 1s the 
man who relieves the corporeal wants of others, who wipes away 
the tear of forrow, and gives agony repofe; but more virtuous he, 
who, by diffeminating, wifdom, expels ignorance from the foul, 
and thus benefits the immortal part of man: for 1t may indeed 
be truly faid, that he who has not even a knowledge of common 
things 1s a brute among men; that he who. has an accurate know- 
ledge of human concerns alone, 1s a man among brutes; but, that 
he who knows all that can be known by intellectual energy, 1s a 
god among men. 

Wifely, therefore, does Plato affert that the philofopher ought 
not to defcend below ípecies, and that he fhould be folely employed: 
in the contemplation of who/es and univerfals. For he who: de- 
{cends below thefe, defcends into Cimmerian realms, and Hades 
itfelf, wanders among {pectres devoid of mind, and expofes himfelf 
to the danger of beholding the real Gorgon, or the dire face of 
Matter, and of thus becoming petrified by a fatiety of flupid 
paffions.. 

The life of the man who, poffeffing true wifdom, energifes 
according to theoretic virtue, is admirably defcribed by Plato in his- 
Theztetus as follows: 

« Socrates. Let us fpeak, fince itis agreeable to you, about the 
coryphei. For why fhould any one {peak of thofe who are 
converfant with philofophy in a depraved manner? In the firft 
place, then, the coryphz1 from their youth neither know the way 


to the forum, nor where the court of juftice or fenate-houfe is 
fituated. 
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htuated, or any other common place of aflembly belonging to 
the city. They neither hear nor fee the laws or decrees, whether 
promulgated or written. And, as to the ardent endeavours of their 
companions to obtain magittracies, the affociations of thefe, their 
banquets and wanton feaitings accompanied with pipers,—thefe 
they do not even dream of accomplifhing. But whether any thing 
in the city has happened weil or ill, or what evil has befallen any 
one from his progenitors, whether male or female, of thefe they are 
more ignorant than, as it 1s faid, of how many meafures called choes 
the fea contains. Aud befides this, fuch a one is even ignorant that he 
is ignorant * of all thefe particulars: for he does not abftain from, 
them for the fake of renown, but, in reality his body only dwells and 
is converfant in the city; but his dianoéctic part confidering all thefe 
as trifling and of no value, he is borne away, accerding toPindar, cn 
all fides, geometrizing about things beneath and upon the earth, 
ai{tronomizing above the heavens, and perfectly inveftigating all the 
nature of the*beings which every whole contains, but by no means 
applying himfelf to any thing which is near. 

‘“ Theodorus. How is this, Socrates? 

“ Socrates. Juft, O Theodorus, as a certain elegant and graceful 
Thraciati maid-fervant is reported to have faid to Thales, when 
while aftronomizing he fell into a well, that he was very defirous 
of knowing what the heavens contained, but that he was ignorant of 
what was before him, and clofe to his feet. In the fame manner 
all fuch as are converfant in philofophy may be derided. For, in 
reality, a character of this kind is not cnly ignorant of what his 


* The multitude are ignorant that they are ignorant with refpcet to obicéts of 
all others the molt fplendid and ical; but the coryphaan philofopber is ignorant 
that he is ignorant with refpeA to objets moit unfabfiantial and obicure. The 
former ignorance is the confequence of a defect, but the latter of a tianfeendency 


of gnoftic energy. o 
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neighbour does, but he fcarcely knows whether he is a man, or 
fome other animal. But what man is, and what a nature of this kind | 
ought principally to do or fuffer, this he makes the object of bir inquiry, 
and earnefily invefligates* Do you underitand, Theodorus, or not? 

“ Theodorus. Ido: and you are certainly right. 

“ Socrates. For, in reality, my friend, when a man of this kind is 
compelled to {peak (as I faid before) either privately with any one, or 
publicly in a court of juftice, or any where elfe, about things before 
his feet, and in his view, he excites laughter, not only in Thracian 
maid fervants, but in the other vulgar, fince through his unfkilful- 
nefs he falls into wells, and every kind of ambiguity. Dire de- 
formity too caufes him to be confidered as a ruitic: for, when he is 
in the company of flanderers, he has nothing to fay reproachful, as 
he knows no evil of any one, decause be bas not made individuals the 
oljecrs of bis attention. Hence, not having any thing to fay, he ap- 
pears to be ridiculous. But, when he is in company with thofe 
that praife and boaft of others, as he is not only filent, but openly 
laughs, he is confidered as delirious: for, when he hears enco- 
miums given to a tyrant or a king, he thinks he hears fome fwine- 
herd, or fhepherd, or herd{man proclaimed happy, becaufe he milks 
abundantly; at the fame time he thinks that they feed and milk 
the animal under their command, in a more morofe and infidious 
manner; and that it is neceflary that a character of this kind fhould 
be no lefs ruftic and undifciplined through his occupation than 
fhepherds, the one being inclofed in walls, and the other by a fheep- 
cot on a mountain. But when he hears any one proclaiming that 


* When intellectual men, therefore, are compared with fuch as are folely bufied 
in the inveftigation of fenfible particulars, who are alone delighted with objects of 
fenfe, and who do not even dream that thefe objects rather refemble the delufions of 
feep than the realities of vigilant perception, we may exclaim in Homeric lan- 


guage, 


The race of thefe fuperior far to thofe, 
As he that thunders to the ftream that flows, 
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he poffeffes ten thoufand acres of land, or a {till greater number, as 
if he poffeffed things wenderful in multitude, it appears to him 
that he hears of a very trifiing thing, in confequence of being ac- 
cuftomed to furvey the whole earth. As often, too, as any one cele- 
brates the nobility of his family, evincing that he has feven wealthy 
grandfathers, he thinks that this is entirely the praife of a dull 
mind, and which looks to a thing of a trifling nature; through 
want of difcipline being incapable of always furveying the. univerfe, 
and of inferring by a reafoning procefs, that every man has had 
innumerable myriads of grandfathers and progenitors, among which. 
there has often. been an innumerable multitude of rich and poor,, 
kings and flaves, Barbarians and Grecians. But when any one, cele-. 
brating his progenitors, enumerates five-and-twenty of them, and. 
refers their origin to Hercules, the fon of Amphitryon, it appears to 
him a thing unworthy to be mentioned. For, asit is entirely owing, 
to fortune that any one is able to enumerate five-and-twenty proge- 
nitors from Hercules, he would laugh, even if any one could enu- 
merate fifty from the fame origin; confidering fuch as unable to 
reafon, and. liberate themfelves from the arrogance of an infane 
foul. But, in every thing of this kind, the coryphzus we are de- 
{cribing will be ridiculed by the vulgar, partly becaufe he. will be 
confidered by them as arrogant, and partly becaufe he is 1gnorant 
of, and dubious about, things before his feet. 

“ Theodorus. You {peak, Socrates, of things which. certainly take: 
place. 

“Socrates; But when any one, my friend, draws him on high, andis, 
willing that he fhould abandon the confideration of whether I injure 
you, or you me, for the fpeculation. of juftice and injuftice, what. 
each of them 1s, andin what they differ from all other things, or from 
cach other; or that, difmiffing the inquiry whether a king is happy 
who polfeffes abundance of gold, he fhould afcend to the contem- 
plation of a kingdom, and uniyerfally of human felicity and mifery, 


of 
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ef what kind they are to any one, and after what manner it is 
proper for human nature to acquire this thing and fly from that ;— 
about all thefe particulars when that little fharp foul, fo converfant 
with law, is required to give a reafon, then he in his turn is affected 
worfe than the coryphzus: for he becomes giddy, through being 
fufpended from a lofty place of furvey, and being unaccuftomed to 
look fo high. He 1s alfo terrified, is filled with uncertainty, and 
{peaks in a barbaric manner; fo that he does not indeed excite 
laughter in the Thracian vulgar, nor in any other undifciplined 
perfon (for they do not perceive his condition), but in all thofe whofe 
education has been contrary to that of flaves. And fuch, Theo- 
dorus, is the condition of each; the one, whom we call a philofo- 
pher, being in reality nourifhed in truth and leifure; and who, 
though he ought not to be blamed, yet appears to be {tupid and of 
no value, when he engages in fervile offices; fince he neither 
knows how to bind together bundles of coverlids, nor to make 
fauce for banquets, nor compofe flattering f{peeches. But the other 
of thefe characters is able to accomplith all thefe fervile offices with 
celerity and eafe, but knows not how to clothe himfelf 1n a liberal 
manner, nor how in harmonious language properly to celebrate the 
true life of the gods and bleffed men.” 


With refpe¢t to the arrangement of thefe books, I have retained 
the order in which they were difpofed by antiquity, and publifhed 
by Aldus and Beffarion. This order, however, though {cientifically 
accurate, certain philologifts have prefumed to cenfure, and Petit 
and Dr. Gillies, in giving to the public an arrangement totally dif- 
ferent from that which was adopted by the earlieft and beft of 
Ariftotle’s Greek interpreters, have fufhciently proved that they 
attempted to rectify what they did not underftand. The arrange- 


ment of Dr. Gillies in particular is no lefs remarkable for the pre- 
C2 fur ption 
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fumption, than the icnorance,which it difplays: for, either he never 
read thefe books, or he read them without attention ; he read them 
not with the cye of a philoiopher, but with that ambitious fpirit 
which fecks for fame in innovation, and applaufe in fingularity. 
That this cenfure is no lefs jult than fevere, will be at once obvious 
by the following obfervations. 

According to Dr. Gillies, that book of the Metaphyfics which 
was confidered by the antients as the sth -fhould ftand as the rft. 
' The roth book is with him the 2d; the 2d and ath, the 3d; the 
1ft and 3d, the 4th; the 6th, 7th, and 11th, the sth; the 8th is the 
6th; the oth, the 7th; the 13th, the 8th; the rath, the oth; and 
the 12th, the roth. A reader moderately fkilled in. the philofophy 
of Ariftotle, on feeing the metaphyfical writings of the Stagirite 
thus difpofed, would be led to imagine that Dr. Gillies, when he: 
thus difturbed the order of thefe books, had juft emerged from the 
Chaos of Milton, attended by Confufion and Uproar, Rumor and 
Chance, Havoc and Ruin. For, in the farft place, in the fecond 
chapter of the roth book, Ariftotle quotes what he has faid in the 
7th book. * If (fays he) nothing of univerfals can be effence, as. 
we have afferted in our difcourfes refpecting effence and being *» 
oc.” The reader will find that this 1s afferted by Ariftotle in the 
7th book, and that he there difcourfes concerning being and effence. 
So that, according to Dr. Gillies, fince this roth book fhould ftand 
as the 2d, and the 7th as the sth in order, Ariftotle either quotes a | 
book which he had not yet written, or was ignorant that when one: 
book depends on another, the dependant book fhould be placed 
prior to that on which it depends! Again: according to Dr. Gillies, 
that book which was confidered as the 4th by the antients, ought 
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to be placed before that which they arranged as the third; and this 
third book he fays treats of principles. This book, however, wholly 
confifts in an enumeration of thofe doubts which are folved in the 
4th and following books. So that Ariftotle is made by Dr. Gillies. 
to enumerate doubts to be folved, after he has folved them. 

Further {till : “ We are not inclined (fays Dr.Gillies*. to enter into: 
the 6th, 7th; and 11th books of Arittotle’s Metaphytfics, where he ex- 
amines with a degree of attention, of which the fubjeét would now 
appear totally unworthy, the numbers of Pythagoras, and the zdeas 
of Plato. Thefe three books properly conftitute one, which ought 
to ftand as the fifth, and be entitled, Concerning Ideas or Univerials 
confidered as the Caufes of the Univerfe.” So far, however, are the 
numbers of Pythagoras and the ideas of Plato from being difcuffed in 
thefe books, that, as the reader will eafily difcover, the 6th and 7th 
are employed in the confideration of definitions, and inthe I1th he 
recapitulates what he had before demionftrated.; but numbers and 
ideas are alone difcuffed in the 1ft, 13th and 14th books. Laftly z 
“the 13th, 14th and 12th books {fays he) treat of a being totally 
diftinct from matter; necefiary, eternal, infinite in perfection; one 
fubftantially and numerically, the primary caufe of motion, himfelf 
immoveable.” This alfo is perfectly falfe: for the 12th book only 
treats of this being; the 13th and 14th books, as we have already 
obferved, being entirely employed in the difcuffion of numbers and. 
ideas. - 

And thus much concerning Dr. Gillies at prefent, as I fhall again, 
in this Introduction, have occafion to notice what he has given to 
the world under the name of Ariftotle, when I fear the accufation 
will be {till more weighty, and the ceniure unavoidably more: 
fevere. But it is. now’ time to confider thefe books in the order im 
which they have been tran{mitted to us by the antients. 


* Vol. I. of his Aritiotle, p. ror, 
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Since, then, this {cience fpeculates being {o far -as it 1s being, and 
therefore confiders the principles of being, and whatever is. confe- 
quent to it, hence, in the firft place, it receives a twofold divifion. 
And becaufe different opinions were entertained by the antients 
refpecting the principles of being, which it is neceffary to examine, 
this is the bufinefs of the third part of this fcrence. So that the 
metaphyfical fcience :confifts.of three parts. Fuirft, of the fpecula- 
tion of being fo far as rt 1s being: fecondly, of things confequent 
to being fo far as it is being: .and thirdly, of the different opinions 
which have been entertained ref{pecting its principles. 

But, fince the fpeculation of caufes requires a previous know- 
ledge of their firít genera, and of the opinions which the antients 
entertained refpecting them, hence, in the firit book, Ariflotle 
relates what the antients knew of the firft genera of caufes; fhows 
that thefe genera are four, and informs us that this number ap- 
pears to have been adopted by the antients. After this, he relates 
the different opinions of the antients concerning the caufes of things, 
but efpecially thofe of the theologifts, becaufe the opinions of 
natural philofophers on this fubject have been confidered by him 
in his Phyfics. Thefe theologits, therefore, who contended that 
the principles of things were mathematical entities and numbers, 
he apparently oppofes in this book, and defers the completion of 
this controverfy to the thirteenth and fourteenth books. 

In the fecond book, he notices the difficulty, and yet facility, 
with which the {peculation of truth is attended, and obferves, that 
though each of thofe who have philofophized has added nothing, 
or but a httle to this fpeculation, yet fomething of magnitude is 
produced from their affertions when collected. This book, as 
Alexander Aphrodifienfis.well obferves, appears to be mutilated, 
if the beginning and end of it are confidered. Yet it may be faid, 
as he juftly adds, to be a preface to the whole of contemplative 

philofophy, 
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philofophy. In this book, alfo, he proves that caufes are finite in 
number ; and concludes with enumerating the fources of error in 
fpeculative invettigations. 

Again: fince, without previous doubting, it is not poffible to ob-: 
tain an accurate knowledge of any thing, hence, in the third book 
he enumerates the doubts which pertain to this fcience. This 
book is evidently preceded by the firft and fecond, becaufe they are- 
entirely of a prefatory nature; and it precedes all the others, becaufe- 
they either contain a folution of the doubts enumerated in this 
book, or a knowledge of fuch things as are neceflary to a folution. 
of thefe doubts. | 

In the fourth book, he fhows that the firft philofophy confiders 
being univerfally, and therefore, that it may not omit things which 
are prefent with being in common fo far as being, contemplates 
axioms, or the fyHogiftic principles of {cientific knowledge. He 
likewife fhows that the principle which precedes all others is this, 
that it is impoffible for affirmation and negation to be at the fame’ 
time verified of the fame thing. Hence, he infers, that from him 
who denies this principle no reafoning can be admitted, nor any 
affirmative or negative propofition. 

In the next place, fince it is the bufinefs of the firft philofopher 
to confider being univerfally, and whatever pertains to being in 
common, and things common.to being are thofe which all difci- 
plines employ, hence, the {peculation of thefe 1s the proper bufinefs 
of the metaphyfician, becaufe thefe, alone belong to being {o far as 
itis being. Befides, what-the logician collects probably, the firft 
. philofopher concludes fcientifically; but the logician confiders and 
difcourfes about things which are either. univerfally common, or 
common in a very extended degree, and which are multifarioufly 
predicated. Hence vulgar dialectic, or logic, is fimilar to the firft 
philofophy, becaufe it is converfant with the fame things, though 
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with probability only, and not fcientifically. Hence, likewife, thofe 
things which are the attendants of being in common, and which all 
{clences employ, are confidered by Ariftotle in the fifth bock : for 
in the third bock he had informed us that the difcuffion of thefe be- 
Jones to the firft philofopher. This book therefore properly ranks 
asthe fifth: for, as Alexander Aphrodifienfis juftly obferves, it, is 
proper that, after having fhown what are the objects with which 
the firit philofophy is converfant, which 1s unfolded in the fourth 
book, a difcuffion fhould immediately follow of thefe things which 
are neceflary to the fpeculation and demontiration of all that is 
required to be demonttrated. 

Again: Ariftotle fhows in many places that the firft pnilofophy 
confiders being fo far as being: for other íciences diftribute being 
among themielves, and each confiders its own part, not by in- 
quiring into its nature, and contemplating it as being, but by ex- 
ploring its accidents. Thus, for inftance, aftronomy does not con- 
fider the nature, but the different motions of the ftars. This then, 
is obfcurely fhown by Arutotle in the fixth book, in which alfo he 
evinces that the firft philofophy confiders the definition of every 
thing, unfolds how every thing is to be defined, whether intelligible 
or fenfible, and indicates what are the proper fubje¢cts of definition. 

The whole of the feventh book is employed in the difcuffion of 
definitions; but, fince definitions properly pertain to eflence, and 
not to the accidents of being, hence, in this book he again {peaks of 
being, and fays that it is multifarioully predicated, as he had before 
informed us in the third book. 

In the eighth book he continues to difcufs definitions, and fum- 
marily repeats what he had before delivered on this fubject. 

Having therefore, in the feventh and eighth books, difcourfed 
concerning being confidered by itfelf, he very properly makes the 


{peculation of that which is in energy and that which 1s in capa- 
city 
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city the fubject of the ninth book: for being is predicated of both 
thefe. 

In the tenth book he confiders whether fhe one of the Pythago- 
reans and Platonifts has any fubfiftence, and for this purpofe, by a 
divifion of the one, fhows how it ought to be conceived, and how 
it is fometimes under{ftood in fenfibles. 

In the eleventh book he repeats what he had before demon- 
{trated, and fuggetts to us that a doctrine of this kind is different 
both from Phyfics and Mathematics, and alone deferves to be called 
wifdom. Since he alfo difcufles, as far as to this book, the queftions 
which he propofed in the third book, he relates certain queftions 1n 
this book, which either had not been folved, or were not fufficiently 
explained. _ 

In the twelfth book he difcourfes of the firft principle of things, 
and of the multitude of principles confubfiftent with him, for the 
fake of which the whole of his Metaphyfics was compofed. 

And laftly, in the thirteenth and fourteenth books, he fully dif- 
cuffes all the doubts pertaining to the Pythagoric and Platonic 
doctrine of numbers and ideas. Ariftotle, indeed, appears to be a 
great enemy to this doctrine; but, in the copious notes which we 
have given to thefe books, it is I prefume clearly fhown that his 
objections are every where pretended, and not ferious. Perhaps 
his defign in this oppofition was to lead the reader into all the 
myfteries of this doctrine, in the fame manner as Parmenides, in 
the dialogue of Plato which bears that name, under the pretext of 
doubts unfolds to Socrates all the orders of ideas, as 1s beautifully 
fhown by Proclus in his MS. Commentary on that abftrufe dia- 
logue. 

And here perhaps it may not be improper to notice what appears- 
to be the peculiarity of his philofophy, and fhow more fully wh > 
he thus with fuch apparent violence oppofes Plato’s doétrine of 
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ideas. That Ariftotle then was not an enérmy to the dogma, that 
in the intellect of the fabricator of all things there are forms or 
ideas, which prefubaft as paradigms, and as the productive princi- 
ples of whatever has a perpetual fubfiftence in the univerfe, is 
evident from hence, that in the twelfth book of the following 
work, he afferts that there is a twofold order, one in the world, and 
another in the caufe of the world, juft as we fay that there is one 
order in an army, and another-in the commander of the army.. 
But, where there is order, there muft neceffarily be feparation, 
and things which are orderly difpofed. If any one however de- 
fines the order which Is in the univerfe, this order cannot certainly 
accord with that which is in the intellect of the Demiurgus, and 
confequently, the appellation of the one mutt be difcordant with 
that of the other. Ariftotle, therefore, not enduring thofe con- 
ceptions of ideas, which together with fenfrble appellations intro- 
duce definitions which comprehend in themfelves a phyfical and 
material nature, refufes to call the caufes of man and horfe, man 
itfelf, and horfe itfelf, but is not averfe to the firft caufe being 
called by purer names, fuch as good, effence, life, intellect, and 
energy. If, then, it fhould be faid that thefe fubfift in the divine 
intellect, but that they are not fuch as thofe which the fenfible 
region contains, if may reafonably be contended that the fame 
aflertion may be made refpecting man and horfe, and every thing 
elfe of a fimilar kind. Aruiftotle, therefore, was in general averfe 
to caufes receiving the fame appellations with their fenfible effects ; 
and this was the peculiarity of his philofophy, and the reafon why 
he oppofes with fuch apparent hoftility the friends of ideas, 

When the jargon of the fchoolmen was firfl exploded, and the 
new philofophy, or the inveftigation of truth in the infinity of 
particulars was fubftituted in its ftead, one among the many cén- 
fures which were then paffed on the philofophy of Aruftotle, was _ 

this, 
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this, that it was dogmatic in the extreme, and that its author no lefs 
endeavoured to tyrannize over the minds.of his readers, than his 
illuftrious pupil Alexander to obtain univerfal dominion. There 
never perhaps was an inftance of cenfure more unjuft than this; 
fince Ariftotle every where recommends inveftigation and doubt- 
ing, and difplays no lefs modefty in propofing doubts, than fagacity 
in diffolving them: for, having exercifed himfelf like Plato, in that 
part of dialectic, which, as we have already obferved, proceeds 
through oppofite arguments, when, in philofophifing, a queftion is 
_propofed, before he folves it he ufually introduces another queftion, 
and, from the folution of the latter, folves the former. He often 
likewife brings many doubts together, which he diffolves by one 
and the fame, or by continual, anfwers. But, that the reader may 
be fully convinced that the philofophy of Ariftotle is of all others 
moft foreign to dogmatic affertion, and moft friendly to doubting, 
I fhall, in the -firft place, prefent him with an account of the words 
and the modes of expreffion by which he fignifies doubting. 
Aporein (aroge) then, is properly to doubt, and this is the word 
which Ariftotle moft frequently ufes; but the formulze by which 
he exprefies that word in the inveftrgation of truth, as well in the 
theoretical as in the practical parts of his phylofophy, are various. 
And thefe are fometimes fubfervient to the doubts propofed from 
the beginning of the chapter, and to what has been. adduced in 
former chapters, and fometimes they promote a more diligent invef- 
tigation in the middle or end of a chapter ft. Sometimes the word 

XATOLIK, 


t Thus, among others, lib. tii. Metapbyf. c. 1, ct lib. xi. C. 1, æmopņoesy ay Tis, 
fome one may doubt. Likewife, lib. vi. c. 1 et c. ọ. lib. m. c. 4 et 6. hb. i. de 
Anima c. 11, et hb. i.c. 8. hb. i. Mag. Mor. c. 35. hb. n. Mag. Mor: c. 3, 6, et rr. 
lib. vii. de Monibus, c. 2. hb. i. Meteor.c. 3 et 14. hb. i. de Anima, c. r et 7. lib. x 


de Moribus, c. 11, ct lib. il. c. 3. lib. v. Eudem. c. 12. hbs ix. c. 2. lib. v. Nat. 
d 2 | Aufe, 
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OTOP, doubt, alone in the fingular or plural number comprehends 
the matter of the whole, or the better part of the chapter, by which 
the propofition of things dubious is exhibited*: and fometimes 
other words joined with this denote the fame doubt T; to all which 
the words evrogey and evroeia fignifying abundance correfpond as 


the endt. 


Aufc. c.g. lib. vit. c. 5. lib. i. de Gen. et Corr. c. 3. lib. de Senfe et Senfili, c. 5 et €. 
et de Inceffu Animalium, c. 11. lib. ii. de Gen. Animal. c. 2. hb. ii. de Ccelo, c. 14. 
In lib. i. de Generat. Animalium c. iii. we have other foi mulæ, toute ò exopsvov erst 
ual ANOMAL, C., TO TOUTE arropsitot, TroTEpov, &C., mopy cevarynouoy. hb, ii Met c..6. 
lb. iv. Nat. Aufc. c. 4. hb. 1. de Sophift. Elenchis c. 33. ðu aropjocu, lib. iii. Met. 
C. I. Likewile to azropey is joined with Tw (Sovasve, lib. vi. de Morbus c. 11. The 
philofopher, alfo, by the word a7ogia differently exprefles. doubt: for he either ex- 
preffes it through this, evr ôs aoc, lib. de Animalium Motione, c. 4. et roug dr 
erti Ourty, lib. ii. de Sophift. Elench. c. 33. lib. ii. Met. c. 1. or by æroyaæv eey, 
lib. i. de Anima, c. r. et lib. ii. c. s. et c rr. hb. uit. Nat. Aufc. c. 5. lib. vii. 
Metaphyf.c. 5. lib. i. Nat. Aufe. c 3. lib. iv. Metaphyf.c. 3. lib. i. de Gen. ct Corr. 
c. 3.0r by emopioy mropucyew, as lib. iii. Met. c. 1. et hb. ii. Mag. Mor. c. 6. ór by 
mow amoxy, as lib. in. Nat. Aufc. c. 5. or by ezopiay ances, as lib. vii. Met. c. 3. 


* This may be feen in hb. iii. Metaphyf. c.1. hb. ii. de Rep. c. 3. hb vit 
Met. c. 6. Jib. xii. Met. c. 6. lib. xm. Met. c. ret 2. hb» iv. Nat. Aufc. c. 3. 
Jib. 11. de Coelo, c. 12. lıb. i. de Gen. et Corr. c. 11. hb. i, de Moribus c..10. hb. ii. 
de Moribus, c. 3. Jib. v. de Moribus, c. 2. et lib. ix. c. 2. et 3. et 8, et 9, ‘ct Ir. 
hb. i. Mag. Moral. c. 35. lab. vi. Eudemior c. 2. et hb. vu. c. 8. hb. ii. de Anima, 
c. 10. hb. de Animalium Inceffu, c. 10. 


+ Viz. Either exionerteoOcce, as in lib. de Animalium Motione, c. iv. and oxsdus, as 
hb. i. Mag. Mor. c. 4. hb. i. Meteor. c. 13. ct lib. vii, Nat. Aufe. c. 3. lib. 1. de- 
Moribus, c. 10. He alfoufes the word asropyua as well elfewhere as hb. iv. Nat. 
Avfe. c. 6. hb. xi. Met. c. 2. and duasropew, lib. it. Met. c. r. lib iv. c. 5. et lib. i. 
de Morbus, c. 11. et 2. lb. vit. c. 7. Categ. de Relatis, c. 7. hb. xi. Met. c. 11. 
hb. i. de Gen. et Corr. c. 5. et 10. hb. i. Meteor. c. 3. lib. iv. Nat. Aule. c. 5. et 
lib. i. Eudem.ic, 4. 


* As may be fcen lib, in. Met c. 1. et lib. i..de Anima, c. 2. And the words 
eupicGytev and eugicGytyoig denote the fame doubling, Sce lb, i. Kudem. `c. 3. 
eta. lib. viic. 2 lib. i. de Coelo,c. 11. Db. 3. Mct.c. I. 

In 
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In the next place, it will be proper to obferve that metaphyficatk 
doubting, according to Ariftotle, begins from an ignorance of the 
caufes. of being, from whence admiration of the greateft effects 
arifes, and then receives its conftmmation when the caufes and 
principles of the univerfe are known. But the philofopher in the 
third book of his Metaphyfics, which, as we have obferved, is 
wholly employed in the enumeration of doubts, affigns four 
reafons why in the inveftigation of truth we fhould begin from 
doubting. The firft is, “ becaufe the power of acquiring pofterior 
Knowledge 1s derived from the folution of prior doubts.” Hence, 
in his Nicomachean Ethics, he fays that the {olution of doubt 1s in- 
vention *, The fecond reafon is, “ becaufe thofe that inveftigate 
without having previoufly doubted, refemble thofe who are igno- 
rant whither they ought to got.” For he thows that doubting is a 
road through which we muft neceflarily pafs in the inveftigatior 
of truth. Not that we are to be continually employed in doubting, 
but only till we arrive at truth, the object of our fearch. The third 
reafon which Ariftotle affigns is, “ becaufe without doubting thofe 
that inveftigate cannot know whether they have found what they 
explore. For, the end to thefe is not manifeft; but is manifeit to 
thofe who previoufly doubt in a proper manner.” Hence, thofe 
only who have previoufly doubted, know truth when they have 
found it; but thofe who without doubting happen to meet with 
truth, are ignorant that they have found it. And the fourth reafon. 


* H yap Avoig Tyg amopixg superis sere Lib. vii c. r 

t The words azopyrai, dramosysaæi and evmooyocxi, which the philofopher ufés in this 
place, accord with each other; for they iefer to thofe that aie travelling; mopoç- 
fignifying a way. But by the verb azopyra: in the beginning of this paflage and 
elfewhere he fignifies a previous doubting of particulars; but by ðdaropnrgi a more 
profound inveftigation, and a folicitude of penetrating through all doubts, and in~ 
creafing the doubt itfelf by various reflections and arguments. 


which 
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which the philofopher affigns why we fhould begin from doubting 
is, “ becaufe he is neceffarily better fitted to judge, who. has heard 
all the oppofite reafons, which may be compared to. the adver farics, 
in a law-{uit.”” Conformably to this, he elfewhere obierves, “ that 
the demonftrations of contraries are doubts concerning contraries 5 
and, at the fame time, affertions will be more credible, 1f, previous 
to their-being delivered, all that can be urged m defence of the 
contending arguments 1s heard *.” In fhort, the whole of his Meta- 
phyfics confifts either in the enumeration and {olution of doubts, 
or in the difcuffion of {uch things as are fubfervtent to their folution. 
And we have largely fhown that every part of his works abounds 
with doubting, and that he every where exhorts the reader to doubt, 
as above all things neceffary to the perception of truth. It may, 
therefore, from all this be fairly and fafely concluded that thofe 
who have reprefented his philolofophy as tyrannical, have either 
ignorantly confounded it with the barbarous reveries of the 
{choolmen, or, defirous of becoming dictators in philofophy them- 
felves, like Lord Bacon and Malebranche, have mo{t unjuftly 
afcribed to the Stagirite that unbounded ambition with which they. 
were fo eminently infpired; an ambition which, is fatished with 
nothing fhort of unrivalled renown, and which 


“ Deas, hke the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 


It has alfo been faid, though unjuttly, that, according to Ariftotle, 
the firft mover, whom he calls intelleét, eternity, and God, is only 
the final, but not the effective caufe of the world. That the frf 


* o" sey Nea | 
Ab Yup Thy EYAYTIWY ATOOEEC, AT OCIA! TEPL TWV EVAVTIWY EIT Is X LL bs xal wachXov 
= © 
AY ely HITTA TH pesAAoyTA Acx Sure bas TOOLUNKOCTL TH Twy KUPUITOYTOUITWY Aoy cy DUHAN a 
pata. Lib.1. de Carlo, c. 10. 
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mover is, howevér, according to Ariftotle, an effective caufe, is evi- 
dent from what he fays in the fecond book of his Phyfica] Aufcul- 
tations, in the divifion of caufes; for he there denominates an 
effective caufe to be that whence the principle of motion is derived; 
and again, that whence the firit principle of mutation or reft origi- 
nates. Thus, for inftance, fays he, he who confults is a caufe, anda 
father of his fon, and, in fhort, that which makes of that which 1s 
made*. In the firft alfo of his books De Ccelo, he fays, “ that 
neither God nor Nature produces any thing in vain f;” and in an- 
other part of the fame book he afferts, “ that eternity from always 
fubfifting receives the appellation of immortal and divine, whence 
alfo being and life are imparted to other things, to fome more accu- 
rately, and to others more obfcurelvy {.” In the firft book, likewifẹ, 
of his Metaphyfics, praifing Anaxagoras, and prior to him Hermo- 
timus, as not only admitting material caufes of the univerfe, but 
contemplating intellect as the effective and final caufe, he obferves 
as follows: “ He; therefore, who afferted that as in animals, fo alfo 
in nature, there is a certain intelle¢ét, which ts the caufe both of the 
world and of all order, will appear like one fober, when compared 
with thofe antients that {poke rafhly §.” And flrortly after he adds, 
“ Thofe, therefore, who entertained this opinion, together with 
eftablifhing a principle of things, which is the caufe of their fub- 


i ¢ € ¢ 
* O4ey 7 apyn Tas petabooAns 4 mooty n TNS NEZNTEWS® oiov o Douvàsuras HITIOY, HAL o 
TATKO TOU TEXYOU, HAL OAWS TO TWOLQUY TOU WOLIVLEVOU» 
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fitting in a beautiful manner, eftablifhed alio a principle which 1s 
the cauie of motion to things *.” 

Should it be afked why Ariftotle does not fo openly call God an 
effective as he does a final caufe, we reply with Simplicius f, that 
fince that which makes, makes that which 1s generated, and that 
which is generated at the fame time introduces a temporal begin- 
ning of genération, hence he refufes to call the celeflial bodies, 
which he demontftrates to be perpetual, generated, though he often 
and clearly denominates the caufe of them an effective caufe. And; 
perhaps, if fome one fhould affert that the terms generator and 
maker are properly adapted to things 1n generation and corruption, 
becaufe they introduce a partial time, he will employ different ap- 
pellations when fpeaking of things perpetual. Aruftotle indeed, 
does not refufe to call motion perpetual, though its very, being 
confifts (ev tw ywec8os) in generation, or becoming to be; but he is 
unwilling to fay that it has a perpetual generation, becaufe that 
which is generated appears not to have had a prior fubtiltence, and 
will afterwards be corrupted. 

That the reader may clearly comprehend the latter part of the 
twelfth book of the followin g work, fee the beautiful fimplicity of 
Ariftotle’s theory of the mundane fyitem, and at the fame time un- 
derftand how grofsly it has been mifreprefented by modern wit, the 
following extracts from his Phyfical Aufcultations and books On 
the Heavens are added {. It is not my intention in this place to 
make a comparifon between the antient and modern fyftems of 


* O; [LEY OUY ouTWe UToAamSavovTec, AJLA TOV HAAG THY &ITIAY ayyyy EVAL THY OVT% 
Beravs xat THY roravtyy OFsY % xivyric UTEN EI Toç ougive Metaph, hb. i. cap 3. 

+ In Phyf. p. 321. i 

* Thefe extras are taken from the two books of Pioclus Cn Motion; but 
Proclus colle&ed them from the above-mentioned writings of Ariftotle, and digefied 
them fo as to form an clementary work on Phyfics. 
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aftronomy, or to difcufs the merits of either; but I with to fuggeft 
to aftronomers of the prefent day, that it is not fafe to conclude that 
hypothefes aré true, merely becaufe they folve the phzenomena ; 
fince it is poffible from falfe premifes to educe true conclufions. 
Thus we may fyllogife in the firt figure: Every tone is an animal; 
every man isa (ftone: Ergo, every man is an animal. And the in- 
ference is indeed true, but not fcientific: for the premifes are not 
the proper caufes of the conclufions. I fhall, therefore, only obferve 
further on this fubject at prefent, that he by whom the following 
hypothefes and definitions are admitted, muft alfo unavoidably 
allent to the propofitions which are deduced from them, and to 
Ariftotle’s fyftem of aftronomy, which is the fame with that adopted 
by Plato. l 
HYPOTHESES. 


Every natural body is moveable according to place. 

Every local motion is either in a circle, or in a right line, or 
mixed from thefe. 

Every natural body is moved according to one of thefe motions. 

Every natural body is either fimple or compounded. 

Every fimple motion 1s the motion of a fimple * body. 

Every fimple body 1s moved with one motion according to na- 
ture. 

DEFINITIONS. 


That is heavy which is moved towards the middle. 

‘That is light which 1s moved from the middle. 

That is faid to be moved in a circle which is continually borne 
from the fame to the fame. 


* Simple bodies, according to Arifiotle, are thofe which naturally poffefs an in- 
herent principle of motion. For animals and plants pofit{s a principle of motion; 
but in thefe it proceeds from foul and not fiom nature. 
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Contrary motions are from contraries to contraries; 

One motion is. contrary to one.. , 

Time is the number of the motion. of the celeftial bodies.. 

The motion is one which is without difference according to 
fpecies, and belongs to one fubject,. and is. produced in a continued: 
time. 

THEOREM: I.. 


Things which are naturally moved in a circle are fimple. 


Demon/firation.. 


Let AB be that which is naturally moved in a circle: I fay that: 
AB is fimple: for, fince the motion in a circle is a fimple motion s. 
but every fimple motion is the motion of a fimple body ; hence AB. 
is a fimple body. Things, therefore, which are naturally moved’ 
in a circle are fimple. 

THEOREM 2. 


Things naturally moved in a circle, are neither the fame’ with: 
thofe moved in a right line, nor with thofe which are compofed: 
from things moved in a right line.. 


Demonfrration. 


Let AB be that which is naturally moved in a circle. I fay that 
it is not the fame with thofe things which are moved in a right line.. 
For, if it is the fame with-any one of thefe, it muft either be naturally 
moved upwards or downwards. But every fimple body is moved 
with one fimple motion according toynature. Hence, that which 
is naturally moved in a circle, is not the fame with any thin g moved. 
inaright line. But neither is it the fame with any thing com- 
pounded. For it has been fhown that every thing which naturally: 
moves in a circle is fimple; but that which confifts from things 


moved: 
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moved in a right line is a compofite. AB, therefore, which is natu- 
rally moved in a circle, is neither the fame with things moved in a 
right line, nor with thofe compofed from thefe. 


THEOREM 3. 


Things which are naturally moved in a circle, neither participate 
of gravity nor levity. 

Demonftration. 

For if AB is either heavy or light, it is either naturally moved to 
the middlé, or from the middle: for, from the deñnitions, that is heavy 
which is moved to the middie, and that is light which is moved 
from the middle. But that which is moved either from or to the 
middle, is the fame with fome one of the things moved in a right 
Tine. AB, therefore, is the fame with fomething moved in a right 
line, though naturally moved in a circle, which jis impoffible. 


THEOREM 4. 


Nothing is contrary to a circular motion. 


Demonftration. 

For if this be poffible, let the motion from A to B be a circular 
motion, and let the motion contrary to this be either fome one of 
the motions in a right line, or fome one of thofe in a Circle. If, 
then, the motion upwards is contrary to that in a circle, the motion 
downwards and that in a circle will be one. But if the motion 
downwards is contrary to that in a circle, the motion upwards and 
that in a circle will be the fame with each other: for one motion Is 
contrary to one into oppofite places. But if the motion from A 1s 
contrary to the motion from B, there will be infinite fpaces between 
two contraries; for between the points A, B infAnite circumferences 
may be defcribed. But let AB be a femicircle, and let the motion 

€ 2 from 
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from A to B be contrary to the motion from Bto A. If, therefore, 
that which moves in the femicircle from A to B {tops at B, it is by 
no means a motion in acircle: for a circular motion 4s continually 
from the fame to the fame point. But, if it does not ftop at B, but 
continually moves in the other femaicircle, A is not contrary to B- 
And if this be the cafe, neither is the motion from A'to B contrary 
to the motion from B to A: for contrary motions are from contra- 
ries to contraries. But let ABCD bea circle, and let the motion from 
A to € be contrary to the motion from C to A. If, therefore, that 
which is moved from A paffes through all the places fimilarly, and 
there is one motion from A to D, € isnot contrary to A. But if 
thefe are not contrary, neither are the motions from them contrary. 
And in a fimilar manner with refpect to that which 1s moved from. 
C, if it is moved with one motion to B, A is not contrary to C, fa: 
that neither will the motions from thefe be contrary.» 


THEOREM S. 


Things which are naturally moved in a circle, neither receive ge- 
neration nor corruption. 

Demonftration: 

For let AB be that which is naturally moved in a circle, I fay that 
AB is without generation and corruption: for, if it is generable and. 
corruptible, it is generated from a contrary, and is corrupted into a 
contrary. But that which 1s moved ina circle has not any contrary. 
It is therefore without generation and corruption. But that there 
is nothing contrary to things naturally moving in a circle, Is evi- 
dent from what has been previoufly demonttrated: for the motions 
of things contrary according to nature are contrary. But, as we 
have demonftrated, there 1s nothing contrary to the motion in a 
circle. Neither, therefore, has that which is moved in a circle any 


contrary. 
THEOREM 
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THEOREM 6. 


The powers of bodies terminated according to magnitude are not 


infinite. 
Demon/ftration. 


For, 1f poffible, let B be the infinite power of the finite bod yA: 
and let the half of A be taken, which let be C, and let the power of 
this be D. But it 1s neceflary that the power D fhould be lefs than 
the power B: fora part has a power lefs than that of the whole. 
Let the ratio, therefore, of C to A be taken, and D will meafure B. 
The power B therefore ts finite, and it is as C to A, fo D to B; and 
alternately as C to D, ío A to B. But the power D 1s the power of 
the magnitude C, and therefore B will be the power of the mag- 
nitude A. The magnitude A, therefore, has a finite power B; but 
it was infinite, which 1s impoffible: for, that a power of the fame- 
fpecies fhould be both finite and infinite in the fame thing, is im- 
poffible. 

THEOREM 7. 
Simple bodies are terminated according to fpecies.. 


Demonfiration. 

For let the magnitude A be a {fimple body. Since, therefore, g% 
fimple body is moved with a fimple motion, A will be’ moved with. 
a fimple motion. And if it is moved in a circle, it will have one. 
nature and one form. Butif itis moved according to any one of 
the motions in a right line, 1f it is moved from the middle only, it: 
will be fire, but if only to the middle, earth. But, if it is light with. 
re{fpect to one thing, and heavy with refpect to another, it will be 
fome one of the middle elements. The fpecies therefore of fimple. 
bodies are terminated. 


THEOREM 8... 


Time is continued and perpetual. 
Demon 
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Demonfiration. 

For, if it 15 neither continued nor eternal, it will havea certain 
beginning. Let, therefore, A B be time, and let its beginning be A. 
But if A is time, it 1s divifible, and we {hall not yet have the be- 
ginning of time, but there will be another beginning of the be- 
ginning. But, if A is a moment or žbe now, it will be indivifible, 
and the boundary of another time: for ¢e now is not only a be- 
ginning, but.an end. There will therefore be time before A. 
Again: if B is the boundary of time, if B is time, 1t may be divided 
to infinity, and into the many boundaries which it contains. But if 
B is che now, the fame will alfo be a beginning: for ¢4e now is not 
only a boundary, but a beginning. 


THEOREM Q. 
A circular motion 1s perpetual. 


Denionfration. 

Let the circular motion be that of the circle A B, I fay that it is 
perpetual: for, fince time is perpetual, itis alfo neceflary that mo- 
tion fhould be perpetual. And fince time is continued, (for there 
is the fame now in the paft and prefent time) it is neceflary that 
there fhould be fome one comtinued motion: for time is the num- 
ber of motion. However, all other moticns are not perpetual. 
for they are generated from contraries into contraries. .A circular 
motion, therefore, 1s alone perpetual: for to this, as we have de- 
monitrated, nothing is contrary. But that all the motions which 
fubnit between contraries, are bounded, and are not perpetual, we 
thus demonftrate. Let A B be a motion between the two contraries 
A and B. The motion, therefore, of A B is bounded by A and B, 
and is not infinite. But the motion from A is not continued with 
that from B. But, when that which is moved returns, it will itand 
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fiill in B: for, if the motion from A is one continued motion, and 
alfo that from B, that which 1s moved from D will be moved into 
the fame. It will therefore be moved in vain, being now in A. 
But nature does nothing in vain: and hence, there 1s not one mo- 
tion. The motions, therefore, between contraries are not per- 
petual. Nor is it poffible fora thing to be moved to infinity in a 
right line: for contraries are the boundaries. Nor when it returns. 
will it make one motion. 


THEOREM Io. 
That which moves a perpetual motion is perpetual. 


Demonftration.. 

For let A be that which moves a perpetual motion. I fay that 
A alfo is perpetual: for, if it is not, it will not then move when it 
is not. But this not moving, neither does the motion fubfift, 
which it moved before. It is however fuppofed to be perpetual. 
But, nothing elfe moving, that will be immoveable which is perpe- 
tually moved. Andif any thing elfe moves when A is no more, 
the motion is not continual; which is impoffible. Hence, that 
which moves a perpetual motion 1s itfelf perpetual. 


THEOREM If. 


That which 1s immoveable is the leader of things moving and 


moved. | 
Demonftration. 


For let A be moved by B, and B by C,I fay that this will fome 
time or other ítop, and that not every thing which moves will be 
itfelf moved: for, if poffible, Jet this take place. Motions, there- 
fore, are either in a circle, or ad infinitum. But, if things moving 
and moved are infinite, there will be infinite multitude and. mag- 


nitude: for every thing which is moved is divifible, and moves 
from. 
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from contact. Hence, that which confifts from things moving 
and moved infinite in multitude, will be infinite in magnitude. 
But it is impoffible that any body, whether compofite or fimple, 
can be infinite. But, if motions aré in a circle, {fome one of things 
moved at a certain time, will be the caufe of perpetual motion, if 
all things move and are moved by each other in a circle. This, 
however, is impoffible: for that which moves a perpetual motion 
is perpetual. Neither, therefore, is the motion of things moved, 
in a circle, nor ad infinitum. There is, therefore, that which 
moves immoveably, and which is perpetual. 

But from hence it 1s evident, that all things are not moved; for 
there is alfo fomething which is immoveable. Nor are all things 
at re{t; for there are alfo things which are moved. .Nor are fome 
things always at reít, but others always moved; for there are alfo 
things which are fometimes at reft, and fometimes moved, {uch as 
are things which are moved from contraries into contraries. Nor 
are all things fometimes -at reft, and fometimes moved; for there 
is that which is perpetually moved, and alfo that which is per- 
petually immoveable. 

| ‘THEOREM I2. 


Every thing which 1s moved, is moved by fomething. 


Demonfiration. 

Let A be that which is moved, I fay that A is moved by fome- 
thing: for it is either moved according or contrary to nature. 
If, therefore, it is moved according to nature, that which moves Is 
nature; but, if contrary to nature, that which employs violence 

x10ves: for every motion contrary to nature 1s violent. 


THEOREM 13. 


That which firft moves a circular motion is impartible, or with- 


out parts. 
Detmon- 
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emonfiration. 

For let A be that which moves the firft motion: for it 1s neceflarv 
that there fhould be fomething of this kind, becaufe every thing 
which is moved is moved by fomething. But A, if it is that which 
firftt moves, will be immoveable: for that which is immoveable is 
the leader of all things which are moved. And, fince it moves a 
perpetual motion, it will poffefs an infinite power of moving; for 
finite powers have alfo finite energies: for energy-proceeds from 
power. So that if its energy is infinite, its power alfo will be in- 
finite. Hence, that which firit moves a circular motion, muft ne- 
ceflarily either be body, or incorporeal. But if body, it is either 
finite or infinite. There is not however an infinite body. Andif it 
is a finite body, it will not poffefs an infinite power. But the powers 
of things bounded according to magnitude are finite, as has been 
demonttrated. Hence, that which firft moves a circular motion, 1s 
not a body. It is therefore incorporeal, and poffeffes infinite 
power. . | 

In tranflating the Metaphyfics of Ariftotle (for it is now time to 
{peak of the following tranflation) I have endeavoured as much as 
poflible to give the literal meaning of every fentence, without 
paraphrafing what I conceived to be the fenfe of my author, or 
expanding what might appear to be too concife. The ftudied ob- 
{curity indeed of Ariftotle’s diction in this work 1s perhaps without 
& parallel in any antient or modern writer. Not daring, therefore, 
to impofe on the reader by prefenting him with my conceptions 
as thofe of the Stagirite, nor prefuming to meafure that mighty 
cenius by my own, I have in general, after giving the moit faithful 
tranilation in my power of dubious pafiages, either explained them 
by notes, or left them to the decifion of the reader: for as I write, 
not with any defign of procuring the fleeting and contemptible 

{f applaufe 
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applaufe of the day, but with an eye to the approbation of more 
equitable pofterity, I have endeavoured by acting the’part of a faith- 
ful tranflator to procure for the following copy a duration co-ex- 
tended with that of the original. It is furely not arrogant to hope 
that,-while the genius of Ariftotle like fome mighty veffel fails tri- 
umphantly through the va{t fea of ages, followed by other veflels 
of confiderable magnitude, and with all its fails fwelling with the 
{trongef{t breath of fame, 


My bark attendant may aufpicious fail’ 


Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale. 


How much I have been indebted to two of thofe great attendant. 
veflels, or, in other words, two of the Greek interpreters of Ariftotle, 
Alexander Aphrodifienfis and Syrians, and particularly of. the 
fatter, will be evident to every one who reads the following notes, 
and who has in his poffeffion the Commentaries which have been. | 
publifhed of the former, and thofe in manufcript of the latter. 

And here I cannot refrain from noticing, and with an indignation. 
which I truft Plato himfelf would’ allow to be generous*, the 
arrogance of Dr. Gillies, in the Preface to what he calls a tranflation 
of the Ethics and Politics of Ariftotle. “ My time, fays he, was 
miferably misf{pent in examining Ariftotle’s numerous commenta- 
tors; Greek, Arabic, and Latin.” That his time might have been 
miferably misf{pent in perufing the Arabic and Latin commentators. 
of Ariftotle, may perhaps be admitted, though even here an ex- 
ception is to be made to fuch a writer as Averroes, becaufe his com- 
mentaries contain extracts from antient authors, whofe works are» 
now no more; but his time could only have been miferably mif- 
{pent in examining the Greek interpreters of Ariftotle, becaufe he 
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did not underítand them. What! after a period of more than two 
thoufand years,—after the abolition of the Academic and Peripatetic 
{cheols,—when Philofophy has retired into deep folitude, and even 
Echo no longer anfwers to her lyre, fhall onc, who is no native of 
Greece, and who is totally unfkilled, as we have feen, and fhall ftill 
further fee, in the fublimer part of Ariftotle’s works, prefume to 
vilify the writings of men of exalted genius, who devoted their 
lives to the {tudy of the Peripatetic and Platonic philofophy, of 
which they had a traditional knowledge, who had the felicity of 
having the Greek for their native tongue, and of being able to confult 
books written by the immediate difciples of Ariftotle and Plato, 
and which are now irrecoverably loft? I am fure I have no perfonal 
enmity to Dr. Gillies, nor is what I have, and fhall fay of him dic- 
tated either by malevolence or envy. Mayhis reputation in what he 
has deferved well of the public be lafting, and his laurels among 
his countrymen ever bloom! But it was furely {ome evil genius 
that in an evil hour tempted him to abandon Hiftory for Philo- 
{ophy, and Herodotus for Ariftotle-. 


—— “ Touch not Hector, Hector is my due,” 


was the exhortation of Achilles to Patroclus. And how much is it 
to be wifhed that fome one deeply killed in the Peripatetic philo- 
fophy, had with like friendly zeal faid to Dr. Gillies, “ touch not 
the obfcurity of Ariftotle, it is not to be vanquifhed by you, the 
attempt will be fruitlefs, and the iffue fatal to your fame.” Fatal 
indeed, it muft be: for his tranflation of Ariftotle has neither the 


manner, nor frequently the matter*, of the original. His ftyle, 
| inftead 


x Infances of the truth of this affertion are fo numerous in this tranflation of 
Dr. Gillies, that it would be endlefs to adduce them. I fhall therefore only pre- 
font the reader with the following, which cafually prefented themfelves. The 
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inftead of conveying to the reader an idea of the unadorned purity 
and wonderful compreffion of.that of the Stagirite, 1s pompous and 
diffufe ; and he frequently ventures to introduce entire fentences of 


his own, which are wholly unauthorifed by the text. 
| Had 


T 


beginning of the fixth chapter of the fixth book of the Nicomachean Ethics, is as 
follows. Emu dy ETITT HLL] MEPL THY xaborou extiy uToAyiC, WAL TWY sč UVXY KNE OVTAY 
ETI 0 AOX AX TY KT OOEIMTWY HAL WATS ETITTHIANS’ pETA Aoyou yxp 4 SMITTHILA TNE HOXKNS 
TOU EMITTYTOU OUT ay STIS THAN ElN, OUTE Teyvyy, ovTs Qooryoig? To psy yup EMLOTHTON, 
AT OOLIKTOVs Xi OF TUY HK AVOUTIY OVOTAL WEE TA Evdsyoysvee aAAWS sysive That is, * Since 
fcience is a definite perception (for fuch is the meaning of the word vroAgiue iu 
Ariftotle’s philofophy) of things untverfal, and of things which have a neceflary 
fubfiftence ; and finée there are principles of the objets of demonftration, and of 
every ference (for fcience fubfifts in conjunction with reafon), there will neither be 
{cience, nor art, nor prudence of the pnnciple of that which may be fcrentifically 
known ; for the object of fcientifc knowledge is demonftiabie ; and art and pru- 
dence are converfant with things which. have a various fubfiftence.” This paffage 
is tianflated by Dr. Gillies as follows: “ Since the object of ference as above ob- 
ferved is univerfal and demonftrable truth, and whatever is demonftrable muft be 
founded on principles, it is manifeft that there muft be primary principles, which are 
not fcience, any more than they are art or prudence. They are not fcience, becau/e 
all ference 1s demonftrable ; they are not art or prudence, becaufe thefe have -for their 
tubje&t things contingent and variable.” Here, in the firft place, no notice whatever 
is taken of the word uveAnduc; and, in the next place, /iexce is confounded with 
the object of fcience. For the wards 79 [SV YXP EMITTATO” amodsitoyv’ i. €. for the 
objet of feientific knowledge is demonfliable, are icndercd by Dr. Gilhes, becaufe all 
felence is demonftr able.” 
Again: the latter pait of the eighth chapter of the fixth book of the fame work, 
8 as follows: criò y Ppownors ovx em TT H/4y Davepoy® TOU YAP SOY ATOU ETTIV) WOT Ep ELoyTos® 
10 YAHP TLAKTINOY TOLOUTOVs QVTIKEITAL [LEY òy TW VW” 0 [ASV YAP VOUS, Tw OGWY, WY OUX OTI 
oyo ý òi TOV ETY ATOU; CU OUH EC TIY ETT TY [oY g KAA air yric’ Ov, 7 Tuy LOLWV, AAA oix 
ars Javoni OTL TO gy TOLC MABNLATIXOLS ETX ATCY, TPLY WOY” TINTSTAL YAP KANEL AAA AUTA 
uarnrov ia nois ý Poovyoig? sxeiwng òs, aAAO Eidos. ie. “ That prudence is not fcicnce 
js evident: for, as we have faid, it is converfant with that which fubfifis as an ex- 
ireme: for that which is practical is a thing of this kind. But it ıs oppofed to 
intellect : for intellect is converfant with terms or limits, (1. c. axioms,) of which 
there is no definition: but prudence 1s converfant with that extreme, the percep- 


tion 
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Had Dr. Gillics ftudied merely as a philologift thofe invaluable 
treafures of antient wifdom, the Greek interpreters of Ariftotle, his 
time would have been at leait fo far well fpent, that he would have 
been prevented from making fuch an erroneous arrangement of 

Ariftotle’s 


tion of which is not the province of feience, but of fenfe. Not indeed that it is 
a fenfible perception of things which are the proper objects of fenfe, but it is of 
that kind, as when we perceive that in mathematical figures a triangle is the laft: 
for figures ftop there “. ‘This perception, however, rather belongs to fenfe; but 
that which pertains to prudence is foecifically different.” Dr. Gillies tranflates this 
pafiage as follows: “ Prudence is manifefily different fiom fcicnce ; being the 
perception of thofe particular and practical truths which admit not of demonftration ; 
whereas intellect 1s employed about thofe general and primary principles which 
require not any proof. Iu the chain of mental faculties, intellect and prudence then 
form the two extreme links; prudence holding the extreme of individuality ; and 
intellect, that of generalization. Prudence, then, may be called common fenfe, 
{ince it is converfant about objects of fenfe; but in a manner fpecifically different 
from that in which the other fentes are refpectively converfant about their particular 
objects.” Here, what Anftotle fays refpeCting a triangle is entirely omitted ; and 
I truft that the reader does not require to be told that no part of this paflage can 
with propriety be called a tranflation. 

Not only fingle paffages are continually tranflated in this manner, but entire chap- 
ters. I fhall give the reader, as an inftance, the third chapter of this book. Apéa- 
MEYOL OUY avwisy, WEDL AUTWY THAW ANEY WALEY ETT On oie aareOsvr 7 Woy Ta xatraDavaı iy 
ar oMavat, TETE Tov xpi uoy’ TaxvTe Ò eoTl, TENN, EMITTIHLA, Ppovyois, ToPix, vous. ÙTo- 
Anpi Yoo xal dof 1 eydy ETAL Sreeevdeo-Oct. EMIT TAL LEY OUY TL ETTLY; evTeudey Davepoy, 7 
bel aupiSoroyerbas, HAL MY axoAnuhe THIS 0 LOLOTHTI Totes YC UTOAa UC avoLcys Ò ETITA- 
mstoe pan evdeyerIar aAAWwS selve TH Os eWdexomsva AAAG, OTAV EEW TOU J scpery YSVATALs 
AasGavel Si ETTIV, N Mhe SE QVAYUNS APX ETTL TO SMITTNTOV” Qi dioy MPA. Ta YAp SE avayuns 
OYT, AT NaS AOLA NAVTA. Tad ALOIA ayevyta Hal aDIxsTA. ETL, OOAKTY NATA TITTY KNA boxes 
ELYOk, MOL TO ETITTYTOYs pady tov" Sx TE OY WIT HO LEVY Os mara OlONTKAALIA" WETER HAL EV TOIL. 
CYANUTIKOLG EAEYOUSYe N MEV YD, òi ETAY WYNE YF bs TVAKOYIC MW i pev by ET AVY AXA 
Sots wat TOU aÑo o de TUVAAOYIT KOG EK TWY nadorov. EITIY æo% APX Als E wy 0 TUAA oy lo= 
KOS, WY OU ETTE TUAAOYIT KOG? ENAYWYY KPa Y MEV APX EMIT THN EFTIV EEIS HE COSINTINY, 
nae orn KANG T por diGpiC opel sy TOIS AVXAUTINOLC. OTay YAO WWE WITTE, HAL YYW LOI 


* 3, ¢. AU figures are ultimately refolved into triangles, 
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Ariftotle’s Mctaphyfical writings as we have already noticed, and 
from committing thofe grofs errors which we have detected in ‘the 
notes to the following work. One of thefe, indeed, it will be ne- 
cellary to difcufs more largely at prefent. “The real fubject (feys 
he*) of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics, (which has been grofsly miftaken 
through a prepofterous arrangement of the treatifes which they 
comprife) is the vindication of the exiftence and nature of truth, 
againit the cavils of Sophifts; and thofe now called Metaphyficians ; 

and 
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AUT) WII Cth OPK Xiz STITTATAM El yao UN LAANOY TCU TUMTECAT MATIC, KATA TUM: 
Est THY STITT HLYV. Wat EV OUV EMITTH UNS drwa Bev TOV toomroy TOUTOYe 2¢€ “ Afluming, 
therefore, a`more elevated exordium, let us again fpeak concerning thefe. Let, 
then, the habits by which the foul enunciates tiuth by affirming or denying, be five 
in number. And thefe are, art, fcicnce, prudence, wifdom, intellect. For by hy- 
polepfis (or a definite conception of a thing) and opinion, it is poffible to be 
deceived. What fcience therefore is, will be from hence evident, 1f it is proper to 
inveftigate with accuracy, and not to follow fimilitudes: for we all of us appre- 
hend that a thing of which we have a fctentific knowledge cannot have a various 
fubfiftence. But of things which have a vatous fubfiftence, we are igno- 
rant whether they exif or not, when they ae removed from our perception. 
The object of fcience therefore is from necefiity, and confequently is perpetual: 
for, in fhort, all fuch things as have a neceflary fubhftence are perpetual. 
But things perpetual are without generation, and are incorruptible. Again: all 
{cience appears to be didactic, or capable of being taught, and the object of fcience 
may be learnt. But al! doctiune is tom things previoufly known, as we have fad 
in our Analytics: for it is either through induction, or through fyllogitm. Bat 
induction indeed is a principle, and is the principle of that which is univerfal ; and 
fyllogifm confifis from things univerfal. There are, thercfore, principles from which 
fyllogiftn confits, and thefe principles are not collected by a fyllogiftic procefs. 
Hence they fubfift from induction. Science then is a demonftrative habit, and fuch 
other things gs we have afciibed to it in our Analytics. For, when a man believes 
that a thing fubhfts after a certain manner, and the principles of it are known to 
him, then he has of that thing a fcicntific knowledge. For if he has nct a greater 
knowledge of the principles than of the conclufion, his poffeftion of feience will be 


æ Vol, 1. p. 86. 
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and this doctrine concerning truth 1lluftrated in the demonftration 
of the being of one god, in oppofition to Atheifts on one hand, and 
Polytheifts on the other.” If by Polvtheiits Dr. Gillies means men 
who believed in a multitude of felf-exiftent beings indépendent of 
each other, and of one firft caufe, there were no fuch men among 
the Greeks and Romans, as mutt be obvious to every one who is 
converfant with the writings of the heathens, and as is fully evinced 
by Dr. Cudworth, in his Intellectual Sytem; nor am I acquainted 
with any antient nation who entertained an opinion fo monftrous 
and. dire. But, if by Polytheiits he intends to fignify men who 


accidental. Aad let thus much fuffice concerning fcience.” The following is the 
-tranflation of this chapter by Di. Gillies. “ Let thefe habits be the five following : 
art, fcrence, prudence, wifdom, intellect. In matters of opinion we are liable to be 
deceived ; not fo in matters of {cicnce. The former relates to things variable in 
their nature, of whofe very exifience we may doubt, unlefs when they are actually 
perceived ; the lafter 1s converfant about things unalterable, neceflary, and eternal, 
incapable of being generated, exempt from corruption; the knowledge of which 
admits not of degrees between total ignorance and abfolute certainty. All fcience 
may be taught, and all teaching implies principles, namely thofe truths which are 
previoufly known by experience or reafon. The firft principles are acquired 
by induction, that is, by intellect operating on experience. Science, then, may 
be defined a demonfirative habit, diftinguifhed by thofe properties which we 
have afcribed to it in our Analytics. ‘The principles of fcience muft be perceived 
with the cleareft evidence; for unlcfs they be more evident than the conclufions 
drawn from them, thofe conclufions will not form fcience ftriétly fo called; becaufe 
ther tiuth does not neceffanly proceed from the truth of their premifes; with 
which they are connected not effentially, but only by way of acceflion or appen- 
dage.” 

The reader will eafily perceive in this tranflation that Dr. Gillies was not content 
with omitting fome parts of the orginal, and inferting fome things unauthorifed by 
the text, but that he has not even preferved that tcientific mode of writing. fo uni- 
verfally adopted by Ariftotle, and which difplays fuch an invincible force of reafon- 
mg. And in this arogant and inaccurate manner he has tranflated the whole of 
what he calls Ariftotle’s Ethics: for the Eudemian Ethics and Great Morals of that 
vhilofopher, yet remain to be tranflated. 

6. believed 
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believed in the exiftence of divine natures, the immediate progeny 
of one firft caufe, with which they are profoundly united, Ariftotle 
is fo far from oppofing this doétiine in his Metaphyfics, that, in the 
eighth chapter of the twelfth book *, he demonftrates their exift- 
ence. In this chapter he exprefsly-fays, “ Iz 15 necefjary that each of. 
the revolutions of the celeffial orbs fhould be moved by an efentialy ini- 
moveable and eternal efence:” and, that thefe effenccs fhould be as 
many 1m number as the revolving /pheres: and the conclufion of it is 
remarkably {trong in fupport of this opinion. “ Our ANCESTORS, 
fays he, AND MEN OF GREAT ANTIQUITY, HAVE LEFT US A TRADITION 
INVOLVED IN FABLE, THAT. THESE FIRST ESSENCES ARE GODS, AND 
THAT THE DIVINITY COMPREHENDS THE WIIOLE OF NATURE. Td 
refl indeed 15 fabuloufly introduced for the purpose of perfuadine the mul- 
Lituae, enforcing the laws, and benefiting buman life. For they afcrive 
tO THE FIRST ESSENCES A buman form, and [pak of them as réfemblineg 
other animals, and affert other things confequent and fimilar to thefe. 
BUT Ir AMONG THESE ASSERTIONS ANY ONE SEPARATING THE REST 
RETAINS ONLY THE FIRST, VIZ. THAT THEY CONSIDERED THE FIRST 
ESSENCES TO BE GODS, HE WILL THINK IT TO BE DIVINELY SAID: AND 
IT MAY BE PROBABLY INFERRED, THAT AS EVERY ART AND PHILO- 
SOPHY HAS BEEN INVENTED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE, AND HAS AGAIN 
PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO OF THE ANTIENTS HAVE BEEN PRE- 
SERVED AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of tbe -opinions of our 
fathers, therefore, and men-of the biehef antiquity, thus much only iS 
manifef to ust.” To thefe firft effences alfo, he alludes in the fol- 

lowing 


* See the note to that bool, in which thes fubject is largely difcuffcd. 
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lowing beautiful paffage in the fecond book, “ As are the eyes of bats 
to the light of day, fo 1s the intellect of our foul to Juch things as are natu- 
rally the mof [plenaid of all.” So prevalent, indeed, was this doctrine 
among the antients, that even fo late as the time of the Emperor 
Commodus, the elegant Maximus Tyrius obferves, “ That there 1s 
in all the earth one according law and opinion, that there is one 
God, the king and father of all things, and many gods, fons of God, 
ruling in conjunétion with him. This is afferted by the Greek 
and the Barbarian, by the inhabitant of the continent, and by him 
who dwells near the fea, by the wife, and by the unwife. Andif 
you proceed even as far as to the utmoft fhores of the Ocean, there 
alfo there are gods, rifing very near to fome, and {etting very near 
to others**.”. And this fhows how little Dr. Gillies was acquainted 

with 


ZT 0% axoAovSa xai TAOUTEAYT 1 Toç stoypevoig' WY SL TIC XWIras AUTO Axbo [Lovey TO Mpu- 
TOV, OTL Geouc WOVTO TAS METAF OUTLAS £4/0l, Jiwe ay sonr Fae VOILIT ELE” HAL MATH TO ELKOS 
TOAAAKIS EUPHLSYYS EIF TO SUVATOV EXXTTINS KXL TEN VIS HAL DiroroPias, Mal THA Pi <1p0/4evey 
WXEL TAUTAS TAC dotas EMSIVWY, OLGY Asi pave TEeeiriowr bat HEXEL Tov vuy" 4 [ASV OUY TAT ILOS 
boa, ux! n TAOX THY WiyWTAVs ETL TOTOUTOY 7h paty Dxviex povove Dr. Gillies’s tranflation 
or analyfis, or by whatever othcr name he may think fit to call it, of this paffage is 
as follows : “ This doctrine (viz. concerning a fir ft incorporeal mover) was delivered 
down from the antients, and remains with their pofterty, in the form of a fable ; 
which, with many additions to it, has been employed for the fervice of legiflation, 
and for bridling the paffions of the multitude. The gods have thence been repre- 
fented as endowed with human forms, and agitated by human paffions; from which 
firange fuppofitions, many confequences not lefs ftiange have very naturally been 
derived. Yet, from the motley mafs of fiction, if we feparate this fingle propofition 
that deity is the fitft of fubftances, it will appear to be divinely faid ; and to have been 
faved as a precious remnant, in the wreck of arts and philofophy, which it is probable 
have often flourifhed, and often fallen to decay.” Analyfis of Ariftotle’s works, 
p- 136. The grofs ignorance, or wilful perverfion of Ariftotle’s meaning, dif- 
played in this tranflation by Dr. Gillies, mufi be obvious to every one. 
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with the Metaphyfics of Ariftotle, of which he has prefumed to 
give an ahalyfis, and with the general opinion of all antiquity, on a 
fubject which of all others is the moft interefting and the moft 
fublime. I fhall therefore conclude thefe ftrictures on Dr. Gillies 
with obferving, that if all the philofophical writings of the antients 
were to be tranilated into modern languages, in the fame manner 
in Which he has tranflated the Ethics and Politics of Ariftotle, and 
the fame analyfis were given of their doctrines which he has given 
of thofe of the Stagirite, fuppofing the originals to be at the fame 
time deftroyed, a period more dreadful would be realized than 
when 

The nortuH by myriads pour'd her barb'rous fons, 

Dire nurfe of Goths, of Alans and of Huns. 


From a fincere love of truth, which I firmly believe is, as Plato fays, 
the fource of every good both to gods and men, and from my great 
veneration for the works of Ariflotle, of which in conjunction 
with thofe of Plato I have been a {tudent nearly twenty years, and 
not from any perfonal enmity whatever to Dr. Gillies, I have been 
unavoidably induced to be thus fevere. 

Whatever may be the fate of the following work, whatever the 
opinion which may be formed of it by the critics, this I can fay 
with juitice and without vanity, that the reader will find the ge- 
nuine doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato on the moft fublime fub- 
jects more fully and faithfully unfolded, and this from antient 


Kapbusss revel, HULO ATEeIpwTISs HALÓ Naratticc, nad Toos, xo o aToPos” May STi VEU 
LUXEKVOY EeAOnG TAÇ NOVAS, HAHEI Jot, TOLC MEY AUTA OYTEG AY XOY MANXI TOIS Og, HATHDUOILVOLe 
Diffeit.1. Such, however, has been the ignorance of the greater part of modern 
Writers on this moft intcrefling fubject, that Socrates has been cclebrated by them as 
fuperior to mot of the heathens, for believing in one firft caufe ; though the exift- 
ence of one fupreme Ruler and Fabricator of all things was never denied by any bat 
Athefts. 
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fources, in the notes to this tranflation, than in any other modern 
publication. To accomplifh this, I have devoted myfelf to the 
ftudy of antient wifdom, amidft the preffure of want, the languor 
and weaknefs occafioned by continual difeafe, and fevere toil in 
fituations not only uncongenial with my difpofition, and highly 
unfavourable to fuch a purfuit, but opprefled by tyranny, and ag- 
gravated by infult. Amidit all this, and vet this is but a rude de- 
lineation of endurance, what has been my recompenfe from the 
critics, for having brought to light truths, which have been con- 
cealed for ages in oblivion, for having tranflated and illufirated 
writings, which, from their intrinfic merit, have been preferved 
amidit the ravages and revolutions of time, fanatic fury, and bar- 
baric devattation? Not the praife due to well-meant endeavours 
and generous exertion; not the equitable decifion of candid criti- 
cifm ; not even the cool, dif{paffionate and benevolent cenfure which 
Pity fuggefts while Humanity writes ;—but the favage invective of 
mercilefs Malevolence, the ftupid flander of Ignorance, and the > 
imbecil {corn of dull Impertinence. Thefe have been my rewards 
from the critics. Through the combined efforts of thefe foes to- 
great and virtuous emulation, my writings have been explored for 
the purpofe of detecting and magnifying faults which in other 
authors have been configned to oblivion, and not with any inten- 
tion (for to this indeed they were inadequate) of combating the 
doctrines which I have fo zealoufly endeavoured to propagate. Yet 
it is from a faithful reprefentation of thefe doctrines, that I look 
forward with ardent, and I truft unprefuming hope, to the appro- 
bation of a better age, in which the page of criticifm will not be 
{tained by malignant defamation, and in which the labours of the 
now opprefled champion of Truth and Wifdom {hall be appre- 
ciated by Equity herfelf, and be at leaft bonoradly, if not largely 


recorded in the archives of Immortality. 
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Yet while the hand of Misfortune has thus heavily oppreifed, 
though not fubdued me, and gigantic Injuftice has endeavoured to 
cruth my literary exertions, the eye of Providence, from which 
nothing can be concealed, appears to have more than glanced at my © 
endurance. It fent me friends, it even procured me patronage, 1n 
two gentlemen, whofe merits are as uncommon as the purfuits 
which they have patronifed are fublime. Of thefe gentlemen, 
WILLIAM and GEORGE MEREDITH, Were I to fay all that friend- 
fhip prompts, or gratitude demands, I fhould only wound their 
fenfibility, and perhaps weary the reader, without either fatistying 
juftice on the one hand, or adequatcly expreffing all that I feel on 
the other. Let filence therefore indicate what cannot be told. 

Thus much, however, may and muit be faid, that the prefent 
work is given to the public under the aufpices of thefe gentlemen, 
the elder cf whom difplays a fingularly fine taite and folid judg- 
ment on all the fubjects of polite literature, and the younger pof- 
feffes exquifite talents in his profeffion as an architect, and a know- | 
ledge of the Gothic architecture, at once accurate, extentive, and 
uncommon. Thefe talents and this knowledge, unnoticed as they 
are, and almoft unknown, he has acquired under very difcourag- 
ing circumftances; but it is the characteriftic of true genius to 
poffefs an ardor which neither difficulties can terrify, nor obftacles 
retard. 

The author, therefore, of the prefent work glories in being able 
thus publicly to teftify, that for the completion of fuch an arduous 
undertaking, he has not been obliged to ftoop to any of thofe humi- 
liating methods, by which works of confiderable magnitude and 
importance are unfortunately too often forced into light,—and that 
under the aufpices of thefe gentlemen he has been enabled to 
unfold the wifdom of Ariftotle and Plato, without any other view 


than that of benefiting mankind, and receiving that approbation 
6 from 
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from the liberal and difcerning which his labours may deferve. 
While he has the good fortune to enjoy their friendfhip, and expe- 
rience their fupport, as he has hitherto dared the attacks of male- 
volent critics *, by whom, lke Ulyffes, he has been 


Spuin’d, but not mov'd 


he is confident that he fhall i{tull be able to defy the united efforts of 
the whole tribe of verbalifts, {ciolifts, and pedants, 


— “ though numerous in our ifle, 


As falf-forn’d mfe&ts on the banks of Nile.” 


Laftly, it 1s my intention, if the prefent work 1s fuihciently fuc- 
cefsful, and if I am bleffed with health and leifure adequate to {o 
great an undertaking, to give the public, under the fame liberal 
patronage, and in an Englifh drefs, all that remains of the mighty 
leader of the peripatetic philofophy. 

As the reader will find that frequent mention 1s made in the 
courfe of this work of the dianoétic part or power of the foul, it 
will be necefiary to obferve, that both according to Ariftotle and 
Plato, this part of the foul fubfifts immediately after intellect, which 
is the fummit of our effence, and the energy of which confifts in 
inmediate intuition without the labor of reafoning. The dia- 
noetic power, therefore, when it energifes according to its proper 
nature, 1s that power which reafons fcientifically, or, in other words, 


*-I do not defpife verbal criticifm, but I confider it as ranking in one of the 
lowcft departments of literature ; nor do I defpife verbal critics when they act like 
men confcious of their hterary inferiority. But when, tnfiead of behaving with 
that modefty which becomes thofe whofe proper ftation is the veftibule of knowledge, 
they affume an authority which is alone the prerogative of the high priefts of wifdom, 
we may peitinently apply to them what Ulyfles faid to the female flaves of Penelope, 


« The fcourge, the fcourge fhall laf you into fenfe.” 


which 
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which by affuming the principles of its reafoning from intellec,, 
which principles we denominate axioms, produces demonttrative 
conclufions. Subordinate to this is the doxaftic* energy, or the 
energy of opinion, which fimply knows zbat a thing is, but does 
not know wy it is. Thus it knows the conclufion of dianoétic 
reafoning, as, for inftance, that every rational foul 1s immortal, and 
the univerfal in particulars, as, that every man is a biped; but, 
having no knowledge of the caufe of exiitence, it is inferior to 1n- 
tellectual and dianoetic energy. . 

It may likewife be necelflary to obferve that, as {kili in verbal cri- 
ticifm is confidered at prefent, though very falfcly, to be the teit of 
erudition, I have given numerous emendations of the text in the 
folowing work, partly from my own conjecture, but principally 
from comparing the text of the printed editions of Ariflotle’s Meta- 
phyfics with the Commentary of Alexander Aphrodifienfis.. It 
is much to be regretted that a Latin tranflation only of this Com- 
mentary 1s extant; and that it extends no further than to the 
twelfth book of the Metaphyfics. However, I have been fortunate 
in obtaining an excellent edition of this tranflation, which appears 
to be faithful, 1s by no means void of elegance, and is very intelli- 
sible to cue converfant with the peripatetic philofophy. 

With ref{pect to the Differtation on N ullities and Diverging Series 
at the end of this work, the mathematical reader will I truft be 
pleafed with a dufcovery, which unfolds the nature of infinitely 
{mall quantities, and may probably Icad to the complete fummation 
of all kinds of infinite feries; and the reader of Plato will no. doubt 


* As there are no words in the Englith language cotrefponding to the words dox- 
aftic and danoetic, it is neceflary to employ thefe terms, in illufirating the philofophy 
of Ariftotle and Plato. The Grieck is the genuine language of genuine philofophy, 
and modern languages, which, compared with it, are ba: barous, can only be enriched 
and icfined, by adopting as much as pofhible Grecian terms. 
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be gratified to find a Pythagoric and Platonic dogma elucidated, 
which is of all others the moft abftrufe, the moft important, and the 
moft fublime. 

I fhall conclude this Introduction with acquainting the reader 
that as the propagation of the phiulofophy of Plato, to which that 
of Ariftotle may be confidered as introductory, has been for many 
years the great object to which all my exertions have tended, that 
object will now probably be obtained; a Nobleman of high rank 
having generoufly offered to give that aid to my tranflation into 
Englith of Plato’s works, without which ıt might not have been 
prefented to the public in that handfome manner in which it will 
now appear. 
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ALL men naturally defire to know*; a token of which is the love of the 
{enfes ; for, feparate from utility, they are loved for themfelves, and this is 
efpecially the cafe with the fenfe of feeing. For, as 1 may fay, we choofe 
to fee, in preference to every thing elle, not only that we may act, but like- 
wife when we have no intention of aGiing. But the caufe is, that this fenfe 
in a moft eminent degree makes us to know fomething, and renders many 
differences manifeft. Animals therefore are produced naturally pofleffing 
fenfe. But from fenfe, in fome of them memory is not ingenerated, and in 
others it is) And on this account, fome animals are prudent, but others are 
more capable of difcipline than thofe who are not able to exercife the power 


* That knowledge is more excellent than action is evident from this, that every action is folely 
referred to fome end diftinét from itfelf, For the exercife of the moral virtues themfelves, which 
moft of all things appears to be defhrable for its own fake, is referred to fomething elfe, viz. a pu- 
rification from vice. But this is not the cafe with any contemplation or {cience : for here indeed 
the inferior fciences are referred to the higher to which they are preparatory, as for inftance the 
Phyfical to the Metaphyfical fcience, but at the fame time they are defirable for their own fakes, as 
well as for the fake of the higher contemplations to which they lead. But no action is Amply 
defirable for its own fake, but for the end alone to which it is dire€ted. Plotinus, in his book 
On Nature, Contemplation, and The One (to my tranflation of which I refer the reader), beautifully 
proves that all things defire contemplation, and verge to this as their end; not only rational, but 
alfo irrational animals, plants, and whatever participates of life however debile and obfcure. 
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of memory. Thofe indeed are prudent without difcipline, who are unable 
to hear founds, fuch as bees, and other animals of this kind, if any fuch are 
to be found. Butthefe learn, who together with memory pofiefs the lenfe of 
hearing. Other animals thereiore live from phantafy, and memory, and parti- 
cipate bat a little of experience; but the human race lives from art alfo, and 
reafoning. But men derive experience * from memory. For memory being 
often exerciled about the fame thing, gives perfeCtion to the power of one 
experience. Hence .expeiience appears to be nearly fimilar to fcience and art. 
But fcience and art proceed to men through experience. For experience, as 
Polus f rightly obferves, produces art, but unfkilfulnefs chance. But ait is 
then effeCted, when, from many conceptions of experience, one univerfal opi- 
nion about things {milar is produced. For to have an opinion that to Callias, 
Socrates, and to many otheis feverally confidered, laboring under a certain 
difeafe, tnis particular thing is expedient, 1s the province of experience; but 
that it is expedient to all of this kind who are defined according to one {pecies, 
and who are afflicted with this difeafe, fuch as the phlegmatic, or the choleric, 
or thofe who are in a fever from heat, is the proviuce of art. 

With refpe& therefore to ating, experience feems in no refpe& ‘to differ 
from art; but we fee that the fkilful more readily accomplifh what they intend, 
than thofe who poffefs the reafon of a thing without experience. But the caufe 
of this is, that experience is a knowledge of particulars, but art of things uni- 
verfal. But all ations and generations are about that which is particular. 
For he who cures does not give health to man, unlefs by accident, but to 
Callias or Socrates, or fome one of others who are thus denominated, and who 
happens to be a man. If any one therefore pofleffes the reafon of a thing 
without experience, and knows indeed that which is univerfal, but is ignorant 
of the individual it contains, he will often err in his attempts to cure. For 
that which 1s particular pofleflcs a greater capability of being cured; but at the 
{ame time we aie of opinion that to know, and to underftand, belong rather to 
art than to experience, and we think that artilts are wifer than the experienced, 
becaufe in all men wifdom is rather the con fequence of knowledge thanof any 


—_—— 


* Experience appears to be a certain univerfal knowledge of any particular often repeated in 
the memory; but art is not only a knowledge of this, but of every thing fimilar to this com- 
prehended as it were in one. 


t An Agrigentine Sophift, the difciple of Gorgias the Rhetorician. He is one of the perfons 
in the dialogue of Plato called the Gorgias: and, according to Suidas, he wrote the genealogy 
and alfo a catalogue of the fhips, of thofe who went to the fiege of ‘Lroy. 

thin 
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thing elfe. But this takes place, becaufe fome know, and others do not know 
the caule of a thing. For the fkilful indeed know zhat a thing is, but they 
do not know by it is; but the fctentihc know the why and the cau/e of a 
thing. On this account we confider thofe who in any thing are mafter artifts, 
as more honcrable, as thofe who know more than manual operate rs, and 
likewife as more wife, becaufe they know the caufes of things which are 
made. But others, hke certain inanimate beings, make indeed, but make 
deftitute of knowledge, jut in the fame manner as fre burns. Inanimate 
beings, therefore, make each of thefe things by a certain nature; but manual 
artificers through cuftom; as being wifer, not from their engaging in active 
purfuits, but from their poffeffing reafon, and knowing the caufes of things. 
And, in fhorr, it Is a fign that a man pclflefles knowledge, when he is able to 
teach ; and on this account we think that artis nore {cience than experience: 
for the former are able, but the latter are not able, to teach. 

Further ftill, we do not think that any one of the fenfes is wildom, although 
each is the moft principal knowledge of particulars ; but the fefifes do not affert 
the why re{peCting anv thing, as forinftance, why fire is hot, but only that ic is 
hot. [t is probable, therefore, that the firft inventor of any art, befides the 
common fenfes, was admired by men, not only becaufe fomething of things 
invented was uleful, but as being wife and differing from other men. But 
when many arts were difcovercd, fome of which pertain to things neceflary, 
but others to the conduét of life, from that time we have always confidered 
thofe who know the caufes of things as wifer than manual artificers, becaufe 
their {clences do not regard utility Hence all fuch things as contribute to 
the common purpofes of life being procured, thofe fciences were invented, 
which neither refpet pleafure* nor things neceflary, and they were firft dif- 
covered in thofe places in which men abounded in leifure. On which account: 
the mathematical arts firt originated about Feypt; for there the tribe of 
priefis was permitted to be at leifure. In our moral treatifes t, therefore, we 

have 


* Aniftotle very properly reduces thofe arts which adminifter to pleafure into the order of 
things which are inveftigated fer the fake of utility, and the end of which ts a certain action ; 
but pleafure is the infeparable attendant and companion, and not the end, of contemplation. 


+ Anftotle here refers to his 6th book of Nicomachzan Ethics, in which he fays there are five 
things by which the foul enunciates truth, either by affirmation or negation, viz: art, prudence, . 
ference, wifilem, and intelle? Of thele, he fays, art is a habit effective of things, in.conjunction. 
with reafon 3 /cience, a demonttrative habit, by which we acquire the knowledge of things necef-- 
fary and eternal; prudence, a habit of acting in conjunction with true reafon, in things which are. 
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have: declared what the difference is between art and fctence, and other things 
of a kindred nature. But that for the fake of which we engage in the prefent 
difcourfe, is the belief of all mankind, that what is called wifdom, is con- 
verfant with firft caules and principles. So that, as we before obferved, the 
{kilful man appears to be wifer than thofe who merely energize from any one 
of the fenfes; the artift than the fkilful; the architeét than manual artificers ; 
and the theoretic than fabricators. That wifdom,therefore, is afcience about 
certain caufes and principles, is evident. 


CHAP. IL. 


BuT, fince we inveftigate this fcience, we fhould confider from the fpecu- 
lation of what caufes and principles {cience is wifdom. If any one therefore 
{hall apprehend the opinions which we entertain refpecting a wife man, perhaps 
from this the thing propofed will become more evident. In the firt place 
then, we are of opinion, that a wife man in the moft eminent degree knows 
{cientifically all that can be known ; not poffefling a {cience of things according 
to that which is particular, but according to that which is univerfal. In the 
next place, we confider him as a wife man, who is able to know things difh- 
cult, and which it is not eafy for man to know. For, to perceive according to 
{enfe is common to all men; on which account this is eafy, and he who thus 
energizes is by no means wife. In the third place, we are of opinion, that he 
who Is more accurate, and more capable of teaching the caufes of things, 1s 
more wife refpecting every {cience. Further fill, that of fciences, that which 
is eligible for its own fake, and for the fake of knowing, partakes more of 
wifdom than that which is eligible for the fake of things which are contingent ; 
and that the more principal {cience partakes more of wifdom than that which 
is fubfervient. For it is not proper that the wife man fhould be commanded, 
but that he fhould command; nor ought he to be perfuaded by another, but one 
Jefs wife ought to be perfuaded by him. And fuch and fo many are the 
opinions which we entertain refpecting wildom and wife men. 


good or evil to man; intelle, that power of the foul by which we know the indemonftrable 
principles of demonftration; and au:/dom, the fcience and intellect of things moft honorable by 
nature, and the intellect of principles: in other words, it is the intelleCtual vifion of thofe 
eternal, immoveable, and intelligible natures the exiltence of which is proved by Ariftotle in the 
12th book of this work. Tor thefc are things moft honorable by nature, and the principles of 
the univerfe. 

But, 
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But, among thefe, to know all things neceflarily belongs to him who in 
the moft eminent degree poflefles univerfal fcience*. For fuch a one ia 
certain refpect knows all fubje¢ts. But things moft eminently univerfal are 
nearly moft difficult too for man to know. For they are moft remote from the 
fenfes. But the moft accurate of the fciences are thofe which efpecially re- 
late to things firft. For thofe {ciences which coniift from fewer things, are 
more accurate than thofe which are denominated from addition; as arithme- 
tic than geometry. But indeed that {cience is more doctrinal which fpecu- 
lates the caufes of things, For thofe teach others, who about every thing 
relate the caufes, But to, know, and to know {cientifically for the fake of 
fuch knowledge, efpecially belongs to the fcience of that which is moft emi- 
nently the object of fcientific knowledge. For he who chooles to know 
{cientifically for the fake of fuch knowledge, efpecially choofes that which is 
molt eminently fcience. But fuch is the fcience of that which is molt emi- 
nently the object of fcientific knowledge. And objects of this kind are things 
firft and caufes. For, through and from thefe, other things ate known, but 
thefe are not known through things in fubjection to them. But the moft 
principal of fciences, and which is more a principle than the {cience which 
is in fubyection, is that which knows on what account every thing ts to be 
done. But this is the good of every thing; and univeifally that which is 
beft in every nature. From all therefore that has been faid, that name which 
is the object of our inveftigation falls into the fame fcience. For it 1s necef- 
fary that this fhould be fpeculative of firft principles and caules. For the 
good alfo, and that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts, is one among the 
number of caufes. 

But that this fcience is not employed in making, is evident from thofe who 
firt philofophifed. For, both now and at firt, men began to philofophife 
through wonder t: at firft indeed admiring fuch dubious particulars, as were 
of a more eafy {olution ; but afterwards proceeding in this manner gradually, 
they began to doubt about things of greater importance, fuch as concerning 


* The fcience of beings, fo far as they are beings, is the moft univerfal fcience ; and he who 
poffefles this {crence, in a certain refpect knows all things: for he fees particulars compre- 
hended in univerfals, and effcéts in their caufes. 

t As the defign therefore of modern philofophy, ¢. e. the purfuit of matter through her dark 
and infinite labyrinths, feems rather calculated to excite than to remove wonder, it may be 


truly faid, that philofophy now ends where it formerly began. 
the 
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the properties participated by the moon, the fun, and the ftars, and the gene- 
ration of the univerie. But he who doubts and wonders, is of opinion that 
he is ignorant; and, on this account, a philofopher in a certain refpect is a 
lover of fables *. For a fable 1s compofed from things wonderful. So that 
if now and at firft men philofophifed, in order to fly from ignorance, it is 
evident that they purfued fcientific knowledge for the fake of knowing, 
and not for the fake of any ufe. But the truth of this is alfo teftified by 
that which has happened. For nearly all {fuch things as are neceilary being 
prefent, and which contribute both to eafe and the condu@ of life, prudence 
of this kind began to be inveftigated. It is evident therefore, that we feek 
after {cientinc knowledge for the fake of no other utility than that which 
arifes from itfelf; and that as we call him a free man who exits for his own 
fake, and not for the fake of another, fo this alone among the f{ciences is libe- 
ral: for this alone fubfifts for its own fake. On this account, too, the pof- 
feffion of it may juftly be confidered as not hurnan. For in many refpects 
human nature is fervile ; fo that, according to Simonides, divinity alone pof- 
felles this honor; but it is unbecoming that man fhould only inveftigate 
the {cience which pertains to himfelf +. But, if the poets fay any thing to 
the purpofe, and a divine nature is naturally envicus, it 1s likely that it would 
efpecially happen in this particular, and that all thofe would be unhappy who 
furpafs the relit of mankind. But neither does a divine nature admit of envy ; 
and poets (according to the proverb) {peak falfely in many things. 

Nor is it proper to think that any other fcience is: more honorable than 
a fctence of this kind. For that which is divine is alfo moft honorable. 
But a thing of this kind will alone fubhft twofold. For the fcience which 
divinity poffefles is efpecially divine; and this will likewife be the cafe with 
the fcience of things divine $, if there be fuch a {cience. But the fcience of 


* A philofopber may be faid to be a lover of fables, becaufe he ftudies to learn things which, 
from being unknown, are admirable 5 for fables ae compofed from things admirable and incre- 
ible. 

t The word povov is evidently wanting in the original in this place. Inftead, therefore, of 
avõçaæ Ò oux ašioy KN Ente Tuv xab’ auTov emisnunv, we fhould read avdca Vou agiov un povov, &c. 


t Aniftotle has already infoimed us that the feience which 13 the fubject of this woik, fpecu- 
lates firft prirciples and caufes, and he now further intimates that it is the fcience of things 
divine. There are therefore, according to Aniftotle, devine principles and caujes; and thefe are 
the intelligibles which in the twelfth book he places over the ftarry fpheres, and which in rea- 
lity are no other than thofe incorporeal caufes denominated by Plato sdeas. 


which 
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which we are {peaking alone poffeffes both thefe prerogatives. For divinity 
appears. to be a caufe and a certain principle to all things; and either alone, 
or in the moft eminent degree, divinity poffeffes fuch a fcience as this. All 
other fciences therefore are more neceflary, but no one is better than this, 
But it is requifite in a certain refpe to eftablith this fcience in an order con- 
trary to that of the inquiries which men made from the beginning. For all 
men, as we have faid, begin from wonder to inveftigate the manner in which 
a thing fubfifts ; juft as it happens to thofe, who have not yet contemplated 
the caule of thofe wonderful figures that move fpontaneoully, or the caufe of 
the revolutions of the fun, or the reafon of the incommenturability of the dia- 
meter of a fquare to the fide. For it feems admirable to all men, that a 
thing which is not the leaft of things, fhould not be meafured. But it is re- 
quifite they fhould end in the contrary, and in that which is better, accord- 
ing to the proverb, as is the cafe in thefe things when they learn them. 
For there is not any thing which would appear more wonderful to a geome- 
trician, than if the diameter fhould become commenturable to the fide. And 
thus we have declared what the nature is of that {cience which is the obje& 
of our inveftigation, and what the mark to which the inquiry and the whole 
method ought to be directed. 


CHAP. IU. 


BuT, fince it is evident that it is requifite to confider the {cience of caules 
from its principle (for we then fay that each particular is known when we 
know the firtt caufe of it), and caufes are faid to fubfift in a fourfold refpect, 
one of which we affert to be effence ® , and the fublifting as a certain particu- 
lar thing (for the inquiry, On what account a thing exifts, is referred to the 
lat reafon }) and caufe aad principle form the firt why: but a fecond 
caule is matter; and that which fubfifts as a fubjeét: a third is that whence 
the beginning of motion is derived: but the fourth is the caufe oppofite to 
this, that for the Jake of which a thing fubjifts, and the good (for this is the 
end of all generation). This being the cafe, though we have {peculated 


* By efence here Anftotle means form; for every thing is that which it is through form, 
Hence things defined are defined through this. 


t That is, to definition ; but this is the formal caufe, 


fuficiently 
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fufhciently concerning thefe caufes in our Phyfics, yet, at the fame time, we 
fhall take along with us in our inquiry thofe who prior to us have engaged 
in the fpeculation of beings, and have philofophifed about truth. For it is 
evident that they alfo affert that there are certain principles and caufes. A 
repetition, therefore, of what they have faid will be of advantage to the pre- 
fent difcuffion. For, either we fhall find another genus of caufe, or we fhall 
more firmly believe thofe we have juft now enumerated. 

The greater part then of thofe that firft philofophifed were of opinion 
that the principles of all things alone fubfifted in the fpecies of matter. For 
that from which all things fubfift, from which they are firft generated, and 
into which they are finally coriupted, the eflence indeed remaining but be- 
coming changed by participations, this, fay they, 1s the element, and this is the 
principle, of things. Hence they were of opinion that neither is any thing 
generated nor corrupted, becaufe this nature is always preferved. Juft as we 
fay that Socrates is neither fimply generated, when he becomes beautiful, or 
a mufician, nor is corrupted when he lofes thefe habits, becaufe the fubjedt, 
Socrates himfelf, remains ; 1n like manner, neither is any one of other things, 
either generated, or corrupted. For it is requifite there fhould be a certain 
nature, either one, or more than one, from which other things are generated 
while it is itfelf preferved. 

But with refpect to the multitude and form of this -principle, all philofo- 
phers do not allert the fame. For Thales indeed, who was the leader of this 
philofophy, faid that this principle 1s water. On this account he aflerted that 
the earth is placed upon water, entertaining perhaps this opinion from 
feeing that the nutriment of all things was moift, that the hot itfelf was ge- 
nerated from this, and that from this animals lived. But that from which 
any thing is generated is the principle of that thing. On this account, there- 
fore, he formed this opinion, and becaufe the feeds of all things have a moitt 
nature. But water is the principle of nature to things moift. But there are 
fome who think that men of the greateft antiquity, who flourifhed long be- 
fore the prefent generation, and who firft theologized *, entertained the very 
fame opinion refpeCting nature. For they made Ocean f and Tethys the 
parents of generation, and the folemn oath of the gods water, which 1s called 


* Anftotle here doubtlefs means Orpheus, Homer, and Hefiod. 


t By Ocean the antient theologifls fignified the divine caufe of all motion, and by Tethys 
the caufe which feparates all the different kinds of motion from each other. 


9 Styx 
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Styx* by the poets. For that which is the moft antient is the moft honorable: 
but a folemn oath is the moft honorable. That this opinion, therefore, re- 
{fpeCling nature is very antient, is perhaps not immanifeft. Thales indeed 
is faid to have difcourfed in this manner refpedting the firft caufe. For no 
one will think that Hippo deferves to be ranked with thefe, on account of the 
meanne({s of his cogitative parr f. Anaximenes and Diogenes placed air prior 
to water, and confidered it as in the moft eminent degree the principle of 
fimple bodies. Hippafus the Metapontine, and Heraclitus the Ephefian, 
confidered fire as the principle of ail things. But Empedocles, who intro- 
duced four principles, befides thofe already mentioned added earth for the 
fourth. For according to him thefe always remain, and are not generated, 
but are mingled and feparated in multitude and paucity, into one, and from 
one. But Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, who was prior in age to Empe- 
docles, but pofterior in his works, aflerts that there are infinite principles. 
For he fays, that nearly all things which confift of fimilar parts, fuch as water 
or fire, are thus generated and corrupted by concretion and feparation alone ; 
but that otherwife they are neither generated nor corrupted, but remain as 
things eternal. From thefe men, therefore, any one might be led to think 
that caufe alone belongs to that which is called the fpecies of matter. But 
in confequence of their proceeding in this manner, the thing itlelf afforded 
them a paflage, and compelled them to inveftigate. For though every cor- 
ruption and generation is in the moft eminent degree, from fomething, as 
fublifting from one, or from many things; yet, why does this happen, and what 
is the caufe of it? for the fubje@ itfelf does not make itfelf change. I fay, for 
inftance, that neither wood nor brafs is the caufe that either of thefe is 
changed. Nor does wood make the bed, nor brafs the ftatue, but fomething 
elfe, which is the caufe of mutation. But to inveftigate this is to inveftigate 
another principle, which we fhould call that from whence motion derives its 
beginning. ‘Thofe, therefore, who have entirely touched upon this method 
from the beginning, and who ailert that the fubyect is one, have not rendered 
any thing in this inquiry difhcult to themfelves; but fome of thofe who 
affert that all things are one, as if vanquithed by this inquiry, aflert that the 
one is immoveable, and likewife the whole of nature, not according to gene- 


* Styx may be confidered as the caufe by which divine natures retain an immutable famenefs 
of effence. 


t Ariftotle doubtlefs fays this of Hippo becaufe he was an atheift, 
C ration 
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ration and corruption (for this is an antient opinion, and acknowledged by all 
men), but alfo according to every other mutation. And this is the pecu- 
liarity of their doctrine. 

Of thofe, therefore, who aflert that the univerfe is alone one, it has fo 
happened that no one has perceived a caufe of this kind, except Parmenides* ; 
and this has happened to him fo far as he admits that there is not only one, 
but, in a certain ref{pect, two caules. But to thofe whoadmit that there ate more 
than twa caufes, it belongs in a ftill greater degree to allert a caufe ot this kind ; 
fuch as thofe who confider as caufes the hot and the cold, or fire and earth. 
For they ufe fire as poflefling a motive nature; but water and earth, and 
things of this kind, as endued with a nature contrary to the motive. But after 
thefe and fuch Ike principles, as not being'fufhcient to generate the nature 
of things, again, being compelled, as we have faid, by truth, they invefti- 
gated that principle which is confequent to this. For perhaps neither earth, 
nor any other fimilar nature, is the caufe that fome things fubfft, and that 
others are generated in a good and beautiful manner, nor is it probable that 
they entertained fuch an opinion. Nor, again, is it proper to aferibe a 
thing cf fuch great importance to chance and fortune. He t therefore who 


afferted 


* It muft be obferved of Parmenides, that he wrote fome things according to trut, and 
others according to opinion. Plato admires the profundity of his conceptions. See my Intro- 
duction to, and Tranflation of, Plato’s Parmenides, See alfo that treafury of antient erudition, 
the Commentanies of Simplicius on the Phyfics of Ariftotle. 


+4 The following remarkable extract from the loft works of Anaxagoras, of whom Ariftotle 
is now fpeaking, will doubtlefs be acceptable to the philofophic reader, as I believe he will not 
find the whole of it in Englith, an any other place. The paiage is preferved by Simplicius in 
Arnft. Phyf p. 7. 

Nous 05 ETTIV ATFIROV, MAL AUTONEATES, KAI [AEUIMTAI OUJ XENUATI AAA MOVOŞ AYTO ap’ Eavlou ETTV. 
Fi un YAE ag’ EZUTOU NY} BAAR TEW ELEUIKTO AAhWy METEIXEV QV BW AVT WY MENALTOV, El EMEUIKTO TEW” EV 
TANT YAP WAVTOS MPA Everiv, WITTE EV TOG MeOTHEY EMOL AEAEKTAL HAL AVAKWAVEY AUTOV TH TYUMEMYMEVE, wre 
pnDENIS NPNMATOS MEATEIV On0lMs, wg Mat ACvOY EVTa AP EauTOV. Est yxp AEMTOTATOVTE TAavTaV KENUATHV, 
nat nabseatatov. Kar yropeny YE Megi WaAvTOS MATAV ITH Ely MAL ITX UEL MEYITOV. Ogaye Quxnv EXI, xai je. Cas 
MAL EAATTW, TAvTWV vous KEXTEI. Kai TNE wWepixwencios TNE FUUTATNE vous ExpATHTEY w; WEEIXWONTAL THY 
apy Kat mewtoy ato Tou Tuingou npExTO TEPIXwWENTAL’ ENEIDE MAEIOYV MEIN WEE, Mat TEPIXWENTEL ENI 
MAEOV = Kat Te TULLEALYLEVA TE HAL ATOKPIVOUEYA, KAI dian pivouevat, TAVT GH EYVWTE VOUS, MAI OF OI EMEANE 
erage, KALORO Æ NV, KAL dom VUV EFIV, Kai owoie Esa. Tlavta diexocunze vous’ nat Tny Weeimwpnow TAUTHV, 
AV VUV TEGIN WEEE, TATE AFPA, HALO NALS, Kai N GE? HY, xai Ò anp, xai Ò abno, oi anonpivopevoir. H de wegixw- 
CNTIS AUTA EMUATEY ATOXQIVEG bal’ Kal ATOKPIVETAÆL ATO TE APXIOU TO TudVOV, xa amo TOU Ẹuxpou To Seguo, nas 
ANRO Tov CoPEpou TO AAUMCOV, KI AMO TOU ùEpov To Šnoov, Moipai Qe Torras MOMAWV Egiv’ WavTa maTi de ovdev 


ANOKPIVET AS 
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afferted that as in animals, fo alfo in nature, there is a certain 1ntelle&, which 
is the caufe both of the world, and of all order, will appear like one fober, 
when compared with thofe antients that fpoke rafhly. We evidently know, 
therefore, that Anaxagoras touched upon thefe reafons; though Hermotimus 
the Clazomenian is faid prior to him to have mentioned a caufe of this kind. 
Thofe, therefore, who entertained this opinion, together with eftablifhing a 
principle of things, which is the caufe of their fubfifting in a beautiful manner, 
eftablifhed alfo a principle which is the caufe of motion to things. 


CHAP. IV. 


BuT fome one may fufpect that Hefiod firt inveftigated a thing of this. 
kind; and likewife that this is the cafe with any other who may have confi- 
dered love or defire as a principle in beings, fuch, for inftance, as Parmenides 
For he alfo, devifing the generation of the univerfe, fays: “ He produced 


aTONpIVETAS ETEPOY AMO TOU ETEpoV, MANY vou. Nous de mas oios EFly xai o (AEICwV nai ô EAATTMY’ ETEQOV OF 


D ¢ 
CUOEY ESIV OMOIOY AAAG. 


i. e. ‘Intellect is infinite, poffeffes abfolute power, and is not mingled with any thing ; 
but is alone itfelf by itfelf. For if it were not by itfelf, but were mingled with fomething elfe, 
it would participate of all things (for in every thing there is a portion of every thing, as I 
have before obferved); and things mingled together would prevent it from having a fimilar do- 
mimon over things, as when alone by itfelf. For it is the moft attenuated and the moft pure 
of all things. It Iskewnfe poffefles an univerfal knowledge of every thing, and is in the higheft 
degree powerful. Whatever foul poffefles, greater or lefler,—over all thefe intellect has domi- 
nion. Every thing too that comprehends or contains, is fubject to its power; fo that it even 
comprehends the principle itfelf. And firft of all, indeed, it began from that which is fmall 
to exercife its comprehending power; but afterwards it comprehended more and more abund- 
antly. Intellect alfo knew all that was mingled together, and feparated, and divided, together 
with what they would in future be, what they had been, and what they now are. All thefe in. 
telleét adorned in an orderly manner, together with this circular enclofure which is now com- 
prehended by the ftars, the fun and the moon, the air and the ether, which are feparated trom 
each other. But this comprehending intelleét made things to be feparated; and feparated the 
denfe from the rare, the hot from the cold, the lucid from the dark, and the dry from the moift. 
There are many parts indeed of many things; but, in fhort, no one thing is feparated from an- 
other except intellect. Every intelle€t too is fmilar, both the greater and the leffer; but no 
other thing is fimilar to another.” Anaxagoras, from this paflage, which Simplicius informs us 
is from the firft book of his Phyfics, appears to have been well acquainted with the twofold 
order of things, the intelligible and the fenfible, as weli as the Pythagorzans and Plato. 


C 2 Love 
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Love the firft of all the gods.” But Hefiod*, “ Chaos was generated the 
firft of all things; but afterwards wide-bofomed Earth, and Love who excels 
among all the Immortals: as if it were fit that there fhould be a certain 
caufe in beings which moves and comprehends things, and binds them toge- 
ther. With refpect to thefe, therefore, we may be permitted afterwards to 
judge, which of them ought to rank as the firft. But fince the contraries to 
things good appear allo to be inherent in nature, and not only order and 
the beautitul, but diforder and the bafe; and, fince things evil are more in 
number than fuch as are good, hence a certain other philofopher has intro- 
duced friend/bip and firife, each, according to him, being the caufe of evil and 
good. For, if any one fhculd follow and receive this do€trine in that part of 
his nature which reafons fcientifically, and not according to what Empe- 
docles t has ftammeringly afferted, he will find that friendfhip 1s the caufe 
of things good, but ftrife of things evil. So that, if any one fhould fay that 
Empedocles in a manner aflerts, and is the firt who aiferts, that good and 
evil are principles, he will perhaps fpeak well; fince good is the caufe of all 
things that are good, and evil of fuch as are evil. Thefe, therefore, as we 
have faid, thus far touched upon thofe two caufes which we have defined in 
our Phyfics; I mean the material caufe, and that whence motion is derived: 
but yet they have touched upon thefe caufes obfcurely, and in no refpect 
clearly, but juft inthe fame manner as thole do, who are unexercifed in bat- 
tles. For thefe advancing towards their opponents often {trike excellent 
blows; but neither do the/e ftrike from ícience, nor do ¢hofe feem to know 


* In my Introdudtion to the Parmenides of Plato, I have proved that nto uey wealisa Xaog yever” 
in the Theogony of Hefiod, was confidered by all antiquity as fignifying that Chaos wus gene- 
ruted the firft of all things, and not that it was the firft of things; though Cudworth, from 
being ignorant of this circumftance, accufes Hefiod as leaning to the atheiftical fyftem (Vide 
Arit. de Cœlo, lb. iu. & Sex. Empiric. adverfus Math. p. 383, edit. Steph.). Simplicius, 
therefore, very properly obferves, “ that Hefiod, when he fays that Chaos was firft generated, in- 
finuates that there was fomething prior to Chaos from which Chaos was produced. For it 1s al- 
ways neceffary that every thing which is generated fhould be generated from fomething. But 
this is alfo infinuated by Hefiod, that the Arft caufe is above all knowledge and every appella- 
tion.” Simplic. de Cælo, p. 147. Perhaps by Chaos Hefiod intended to fignifya certain infinite 
and unknown origin of things; or perhaps, according to Damafcius, the incomprehenfible and 
perfectly united nature of that which is intelligible. I only add, that Chaos is the fecond of 
thofe principles after the firft caufe of all, which was called by Pythagoras the indefinite duad, 
and by Plato the infinite. See more on this fubject in the following notes to the third book. 


t Concerning this do€trine of Empedocles, fee the following notes to the third book. 
what 
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what they aflert. For they do not fcarcely in any refpet appear to ufe thefe 
principles, except in a {mall degree. For Anaxagoras ufes intellect as a ma- 
chine to the fabrication of the world, [juft as the gods are introduced in tra- 
gedies, when very difficult circumftances take place * ;] and, when he doubts 
on what account it neceflarily is, he introduces it by force. But, in other 
things, he confiders every thing elfe rather than intellect as the caufe of ge- 
nerated natures?. And Empedocles indeed ufes caufes more than Anaxa- 
goras ; but yet neither fuffciently, nor in thefe does he find that which ts 
confentaneous. For in many places, according to him, /frienad/bip feparates, 
and /irife mingles things together. For when the univerfe through /rife 
is feparated into the elements, then fire, and each of the other elements, 13 
mingled into one. But when all things through /riexad/bip accord in one, 
it is neceflary that the parts from each fhould be again feparated. Empe- 
docles therefore, in this refpect, differing from thofe who were prior to him, 
was the firft that, by making a divifion, introduced this caufe; not making 
one principle of motion, but fuch principles as are different and contrary. 
Further ftill, he was the firt who afferted that the elements which are confi- 
dered as belonging to the fpecies of matter, are four; yet he does not ufe 
them as four, but as if they were alone two. For he ufes fire indeed by it- 
felf, but its oppofites, earth, air and water, as if they were one nature. But 
of this any one may be convinced, by confidering his verfes. He, therefore, 
as we have faid, {peaks in this manner, and afferts that there are fo many 
principles. 

But Leucippus, and his affociate Democritus, afert that the elements of 
things are the full andthe vod; firming that the former is being, and the latter 
non-being. And again of thefe, they call the full and the folid being, but the 
void and the rare non-being. On this account they fay that being has not 
any more fubfiftence than non-being, becaufe neither has void lefs fubfiftence 
than body. But thefe are the caufes of beings as matter. And, juft as thofe 
who make the fubj2&& effence of things to be one, generate other things from 


* In the original the words within the brackets are not to be found; but it appears from the 
text of Alexander Aphrodifienfis, that they ought to be inferted, though this has not been no- 
ticed by any of the editors of Ariftotle. Hence, therefore, we fee the origin of that famous 


lane of Horace: 
Nec deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus. 


ł Plato fays nearly the fame of Anaxagoras in his Phædo. 
the 
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the participations of this fubjeét, and eftablifh the rare and the denfe as the 
principles of participations; in the fame manner thefe alfo affert, that diver- 
{ities are the caufes of other things. But they fay that thefe are three: figure, 
order, and pofition. For they affert that being differs by ry/mos, diathege, 
and trope: but of thefe ~y/mos is figure, diathege order, and trope pofition: for 
the letter a differs from the letter-z in figure, but the fyllable an from za in 
order, and Z from N in pofition. But thefe men, in a manner fimilar to 
others, negligently omit to confider with refpe& to motion, whence it is de- 
rived, and how it iubfifts in beings. And thus far, as we have faid, thofe 
prior to us appear to have inveftigated the two caufes of things. 


CHAP. V. 


But among thefe, and prior to thefe *, thofe who are called Pythagorzans, 
and who were the firft that applied themfelves to mathematics, gave the 
precedency to thefe difciplines; and, in confequence of being nourifhed in 
them, were of opinion that thefe are the principles of all beings. But fince 
among thefe difciplines numbers are firft by nature, and it appeared to them 
that in numbers more fimilitudes both to things which are, and to things in 
generation, are feen, than in fire, earth, and water (for fs particular pro- 
perty t of numbers is juftice, ¢4at foul and intellect, and again another oppor- 
tunity, and in a fimilar manner, as I may fay, with refpect to each of the 
reft); and further ftill, fince they perceived the participated properties and 
reafons Ẹ of harmonies in numbers, and fince other things appeared in every 
ref{pect to be naturally affimilated to numbers, but numbers are the firft ele- 
ments of every nature; hence they conceived the elements of numbers § to 


* Ariftotle, fays Alexander Aphrodifienfis, fpeaks in this manner becaufe Pythagoras him- 
felf was a little prior to Democritus and Leucippus, and many of his auditors flourifhed at the 
fame time with thefe two philofophers. 

+ The word here ufed by Ariftotle for property, as alfo in many other parts of this work, is 
rabos, which is literally pafion. It may therefore fuffice, once for all, to obferve that wherever 
nabos and maby occur, they fignify participated property or properties. Plato alfo ufes mabos in this 
fenfe. 

t Aoyos, reafon, wherever it occurs in Ariftotle, either ignifies computation, in calculations and 
reckoning, or that inward intellectual difcurfus commonly called reafoning, or a certain produce 
tive and feminal principle, or thot which is indicative and definitive of a thing: in the prefent paf- 
fage it fignifies a produftive princiole. 


— the numbers of the Pythagoraans, fee the notes on the thirteenth book of this 
wor be 
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be the elements of all things, and that all heaven 1s harmony and number ; 
and fuch things as are acknowledged to be evinced both in numbers and har- 
monies, thefe they collected together and adapted to the participated proper- 
ties and parts of the heavens, and to the whole order of things. Likewife, if 
any thing was found any where to be much deficient, they fupplied the de- 
fect, that the whole of their treatife might properly accord with itfelf. I fay, 
for inftance, fince the decad appears to be perfect, and to comprehend all the 
nature of numbers, hence they fay that the bodies which revolve in the bea- 
vens are ten; but as nine only are apparent, they make the tenth to be anti- 
chthon, or the oppofite earth. But thefe things are conlidered by us more 
accurately in other places *. 

However, we have related thefe things that we may underftand from thefe 
men what the principles are which they eftablifh, and how they fall into the 
above-mentioned caufes. For it appears that they alfo confidered number as a 
principle, as matter to beings, and as participated properties and habits. But 
they affert that the elements of number are the even and the odd; and that 
of thefe, the one is bounded, but the other infinite; and that the one is com- 
pofed from both thefe, becaufe it is both even and odd. They likewife affert 
that number confifts from the one, and that numbers, as we have faid, com- 
pofe the whole of heaven. But others of thefe affert that there are ten prin- 
ciples, which are denominated according to co-ordination, viz. 

BOUND, THE INFINITE: 

THE ODD, THE EVEN: 

THE ONE, MULTITUDE: 

RIGHT HAND, LEFT HAND: 

THE MASCULINE, THE FEMININE: 

THE QUIESCENT, THAT WHICH IS IN MOTION: 
THE STRAIGHT, THE CURVED: 

LIGHT, DARKNESS: 

GOOD, EVIL: 

THE SQUARE, THE OBLONG. 

Alcmzon the Crotonian appears to have entertained this opinion: and 
either he derived this dogma from them, or they from him. For Alemzon 
flourifhed when Pythagoras was an old man. But his doctrine was fimilar 
to that of thefe men. For he fays that the multitude of human affairs re- 


* fec m his books de Ceelo, 
cerves 
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ceives a twofold divifion (meaning into contrarieties), yet not diftinguifhed 
as they diltingutfh them, but defined in a cafual manner: fuch as white, 
black; {weet, bitter; good, evil; the fmall, the great. He therefore {poke 
indefinitely concerning the reft: but the Pythagorezans declare how many, 
and what are the contrarieties)s Hence thus much may be underftood from 
both, that contraries are the principles of beings; but from the Pythagorzans 
we learn the number and quality of thefe principles: yet it is not clearly de- 
termined by them how they may be applied to the above-mentioned caufes. 
But they appear to difpofe the elements as in the fpecies of matter. For from 
thefe, as things inherent, they fay that effence is compofed and fathioned. 
From thefe things, therefore, the conceptions of the antients, who afferted that 
the elements of nature were many, may be fufhctently feen. 

But there are lome who have difcourfed about the univerfe as if it were one | 
nature: yet all of them have not difcourfed after the fame manner, neither of 
that which fubfifts beautifully, nor of that which fubfifts according to nature. 
By no means, therefore, does the difcourfe concerning thefe men harmontfe 
with the prefent {peculation of caufes. For they do not {peak like certain 
phyfiologifts, who, fuppofing being to be one, at the fame time generate from 
the one, as from matter; but their affertions are of a different nature. For 
the phyfiologifls who contend that being is one, when they generate the unl- 
verfe, at the fame time add motion: but thefe men affert that the univerfe is 
immoveable. Thus far, however, a difcourfe about thefe men is adapted to 
the prefent inquiry. For Parmenides appears to have touched upon ¢he one 
according to realon, but Meliffus according to matter. Hence the former 
aff.rts that the univerfe is finite *, but the latter that it is infinite. But Xeno- 


phanes, 


* The following remarkable paflage from Simplicius in Phyf. p. 7, on the concord of thefe 
antient philofuphers refpecting the principles of things, will, I doubt not, be highly. acceptable 
to the liberal reader: 

“ Pe-hapsit wiil not here be improper to digrefs a little, and point out to the more ftudious how, 
though the antients appear to differ from each other in their opinions concerning the principles of 
things, yet at the lame time they harmonioully agree. For fome of them difcourfed concerning 
the intelligible and firft principle of things, as Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Meliflus; Xeno- 
phanes and Parmenides, indeed, calling it one and finite: for it is neceflary that the one fhould 
have a fubfiflence prior to multitude, and that the caufe of bound and limitation to all things, 
fhould be rather defined according to bound than according to infinity; and that the every-way 
perfect, and which has received its propcr end, fhould be definite, or rather fhould be the end, 
as it is the beginning of all things. For the imperfect being indigent, has not yet received the 

limitation 
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phanes, who was the firft that introduced this do&trine (for Parmenides 1s faid 
to have been his difciple), did not aflert any thing clearly; nor does he appear 
to have apprenended the nature of either of thefe, but, looking to the whole 
of heaven, he fays that zbe one is God. ‘Thefe men, therefore, as we have faid, 
are to be difmmffed in the prefent inquiry ; two of them, indeed, entirely, as 
being a little too ruflic, viz. Xenophanes and Meliflus. But Parmenides ap- 
pears to have fecn more than thefe where to fpeak, For, betides being itfelf, 
he thought fit to confider non-being as nothing, and hence was neceflanily of 
opinion that being is one, and nothing elfe; concerning which doQiine we 
have {poken more clearly in our Phyfics. But being compelled to follow the 
phznomena, and conceiving that, according to realon, the one had a fubli{t- 
ence, but, according to denfe, the many, he again eftablifhes two caufes and 
two plinciples, viz. the hot and the cold, or, in other words, fire and earth. 
But of thefe he difpofes the one, viz. the hot, according to being, but the 

other according to non- being. 
From what has been faid, therefore, and from thofe wife men who adhered 
to reafon, we now receive thefe particulars. From the firft indeed *, that 
the 


limitation of bound. This exception, however, muft be made, that Xenophanes places it beyond 
motion and reit, and every anti-ordination, as being the caufe of, and tran{cending, all things, 
in the fame manner as Plato in the firft F ypothefis of his Parmenides. But Parmenides beholding 
it as fubfifling according to fame and _fimzlar (1. e. as having an effence perpetually the fame with, 
and fimilar to, itfelf), and as above all mutation, and perhaps energy alfo and power, celebrates 
it as rmmoveable, and alone as being exempt from all things. Meliflus too, in a fimilar manner, 
appears to have contemplated the immutability of this caufe, and to have evinced that he is zn- 
jimte, as alfo untegotten, from the never-failing nature of his eflence and the infinity of his 
power.” 

The oppofition, therefore, of Ariftotle to the do€trine of thefe philofophers, is, as ufual, di. 
rected to the literal and not to the true meaning of their affertions. 


* Aniftotle here means thofe philofophers who fpeculated the fenfible order of things and in- 
veltigated the elements of bodies, viz. Thales and Heraclitus, Anaximenes and Diogenes, Anax. 
imander, Leucippus and Democritus. Of thefe, Thales aflerted that the element of bodies was 
water, in confequence of furveying its prolific, nutritive, connective, vivific, and yielding nature; 
but Heraclitus, that ıt was fire, from regarding the vivific and demiurgic nature of this element. 
Anaximenes affirmed that it was air, from beholding the plaftic power of this element, and the 
facihty with which it pervades fire and water, and Anaximander, that it was of a middle nature, 
between fire and air, from the facility with which it receives mutation. And, laftly, reucippus 
and Democritus called the elements of bodies atoms, in confequence of icgarding the difference 
of their figures, pofition, and order. So that, as Simplicius juftly obfeives of the antient philo. 
fophers, fome contemplated the intelbgible, and others the fenfible, order of things. Some in- 
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the principle of things is corporeal (for water, and fire, and the like, are 
bodies); and of thefe fome afleit that therc is one, but others that there are 
many corporeal principles; but both agree in placing thefe principles as in 
the fpecies of matter. But from certain others who eftablith this caufe, we 
receive befides this the principle whence motion is derived; and according to 
{ome there is one principle, but according to others there are two principles 
of this kind. As far, therefore, as to the Italic philofophers, and feparate 
from them, others have {poken in a more becoming manner about thele things, 
except, as we have faid, that they uled two cautes; and of thefe fome made 
the other caufe, or that whence motion is derived, to be one, but ethers to be 
two. The Pythagorxans, after the fame manner, faid that there are two 
principles. But thus much they added, which is peculiar to them, that they 
did not think the finite, and the infinite, and zbe owe, were certain other na- 
tures, fuch as fire, or earth, or any other fimilar thing ; but they were of opi- 
nion, that the infinite itfelf, and zbe one itfelf, are the eflence of thefe things 
of which they are predicated: and hence they afferted that number is the 
eflence of all things. After this manner, therefore, they unfolded their opinion 
refpecting thefe things, and began to fpeak about what a thing is, and to 
define; but they treated this affair in a very fimple manner. For they defined 
fuperficially, and confidered that in which a given definition is firft inherent, 
as the ellence of the thing; juft as if any one thouid think that the double 
and the duad are the fame, becaufe the double firft fubfifts in two. But per- 
haps the double is not the fame with the duad : and if it be not, one thing will 
be many *; which confequence happens alfo to them. From thofe, there- 
fore, who firft philofophifed, and from others, thus much may be received. 


veftigated the proximate, and others the more primary, elements of bodies. Some, again, fur- 
veyed the more partial, but others the more total, prerogative of an elementary nature. And 
laly others, exploring all the caufes and concaufes of things, fpeak differencly from each other 
in phyfiologifing, at the fame time that their affertions are not contrary to erch other. 

* That is to fay, if things of which a definition is firft truly predicated be the fame as the 
definitions which are predicated of them: but many definitions firft accord with one thing 
(for the Pythagorxans, for inftance, called the number 7, both opportunity and Minerva); hence 
one and the fame number will be many things, fince many different definitions accord with it. 
There is, however, no abfurdity in admitting that one thing may be many: for every eflentially 
producing caufe comprehends in itfelf, unitedly, all the multitude of which it is the caufe, in. 
the fame manner as the centre comprehends the fammits of all the radii of a circle. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI 


AFTER the above-mentioned philofophers, the bufinefs with Plato next fuc- 
ceeds, who in many things followed thefe Pythagorzans, but who alfo had 
fome peculiar dofrines different from the philofophy of the Italics. For, 
when he was a young man, affociating firk of all with Cratylus, and being 
familiar with the opinions of Heraclitus, that all fenfible things are perpetu- 
ally flowing, and that there 1s no fcience refpecting them, he afterwards 
adopted thefe opinions. But as Sccrates employed himfelf about ethics, and 
entirely negle€ted the f{peculation refpeQing the whole of nature ; in morals, 
indeed, inveftigating the univerfal, and being the firt who apphed himfeit to 
Cefinitions; hence Plato, approving this his invefligatton of univerlals, adopted 
thus much of his do@rine, that thefe definitions refpe@t other things, and are 
not converfant with any thing fenfible. For he was of opinion, that it is Im- 
poffible there fhould be a common definition of any fenfible nature, as fenfi- 
bles are always changing. Things of this kind, therefore, he denominated 
zdeas *, but aflerted that all fenfible things were denominated as different 
from, and as fubfifting according to, thefe. For, according to him, the multi- 
tude of things fynonymous is homonymous to forms according to participa- 
tion ; but he only changed the name participation, For the Pythagoreans fay 
that beings are zmitations of numbers; but Plato, changing the name, calls 
them participations of numbers. They omit, however, to inveftigate in com- 
mon what the participation or imitation of forms is. Further ftill, befides 
things fenhble, and forms, they fay that the mathematics are things of a mid- 
dle nature, differing indeed from fenfibles in that they are eternal and im- 
moveable, but from forms in that they are certain fimilar multitudes, every 
form itlelf being only one thing. But, lince forms are caufes to other things, 
he was of opinion that the elements of thefe are the elements of beings. He 
thought, therefore, that te great and the fmall were principles as matter, but 
the one T as eflence. For from thefe, through the participation of zbe one, 
forms are numbers. He aflerted, indecd, that te one is eflence, and that 


* Of the Platonic doctrine of ideas we fhall {peak largely in our notes to the thirteenth 
book of this work. 

t All this, as lıkewife all that follows refpecting ideas and numbers, will be largely difcuffed, 
and the doctrine of Plato and the Pythagoreans on thefe fubjects folidly defended, in the notes 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth booxs of this work, 
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nothing elfe is called the one, in this refpe@ fpeaking in a manner fimilar to 
the Pythagorzans; and, like them, he alfo confidered numbers as the caufes 
of effence to other things. But this is peculiar to him, to make the duad in- 
ftead of zbe infinite confidered as one, and to compofe the infinite from the 
great and tbe Jmall. 

Further ftill: Plato aflerts that numbers are different from things fenfible , 
but the Pythagorzans fay that they are things themfelves, and do not place 
mathematics between thefe. Ze one, therefore, and numbers, were confi- 
dered as diferent from things themielves, and not as the Pythagorzans con- 
{fider them; and, as well as forms, were introduced in confequence of dialectic 
inveftigation. For the more antient philofophers were not fkilled in dialeCic. 
Through the fame inveftigation, alfo, Plato made the duad to be a different 
nature irom ¿ňe one, becaufe numbers, except tnofe that rank'as firft, are 
aptly generated from it, as from a certain exprefs refemblance of a thing; 
though, indeed, the contrary to this happens to be the cafe. For it is not 
reafonable it fhould be fo, For now they make many things from matter, 
but form generates once only. But one table appears to be produced from 
one matter. However, he who introduces form makes many tables. The 
male, too, is in a fimilar manner related to the female. For the female is 
filled from one copulation, but the male fills many. And yet thefe are imi- 
tations of thofe principles. Plato, therefore, has thus defined refpeCting the 
objets of inveftigation., 

But it is evident, from what has been faid, that he ufes only two caufes; 
that which relates to what a thing is, and that which fubfifts according to 
matter. For forms, according to him, are the caufes to other things of 
‘eflence ; but zbe ove is the caufe of this to forms. And what is this caufe 
which fubdfilts according to matter? It is that fubje& matter through which 
forms are faid to belong to things fenfible ; and the one is faid to be in forms, 
becaufe this is the duad, or the great and the {mall. Further ftill: he attri- 
butes to the elements the caufe of fublifting well and ill, each to its proper ele- 
ment; and this, we tay, fome of the more antient philofophers, viz. Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras, have inveftigated. In a brief and fummary manner, 
therefore, we have dilculied who thofe were that have {poken, and how they 
have !poken, refpecting principles and truth *. 

* It is well obferved here, by Alexander Aphrodifienfis, that Ariftotle, conformably to his 


ufual manne: of {peaking, calls contemplative philofophy truths and this, as it appears to me, with 
the greateft propricty, for the end of this philofophy is the perception of the highedt truth, 
| But 
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But, at the fame time, we obtain thus much from them, that of thofe who 
have {poken concerning a principle and caufe, no one has faid any thing in 
addition to what we have delivered in our Phyfics; but all of them have 
fpoken obfcurely, though in a certain refpect they appear to have touched 
upon thefe two. For fome {peak of principle as matter, whether they fup- 
pofe there 1s one or many principles, and whether they confider principle as 
body, or as incorporeal: as Plato, when he foeaks oft the great and the /mall ; 
Empedocles, of fre and earth, water and air; and Anaxagoras. of the zzfinity 
of fimilar parts. But all thefe touched upon a caufe of this kind; and, be- 
fides thefe, thofe who have eflablifhed as a principle either hre or water or 
that which 1s more denfe than fire, but more attenuated than air; for fome 
affert that the firft element is a thing of this kind. Thefe, therefore, had only 
an obicure conception of this caule; but certain others had fome conception 
whence the principle of motion is derived,, viz. thofe wha make friendthip 
and ftiife, or intelle&t, or love, a principle. But no one has clearly afligned 
the nature and eflence of this principle. However, they efpecially {peak re-- 
{pecting it who adopt the hypothefis of forms, and the things which fubfift in. 
forms. For neither do they confider forms and the things which forms con- 
tain as matter to fenfibles, nor as if the principle of motion was derived from 
thence. For they fay that they are rather the caufe of immobility, and of 
things being at reft. But, according to them, forms impart the particular 
being which each individual of other things poffeiles ; and żbe one imparts the 
{fame to forms. But that, for the fake of which alions, mutations and mo- 
tions fubfift after a certain manner, they denominate a caufe; yet they do not 
affert that it is a caufe, nor do they fpeak of it conformably to what it natu-- 
rally is. Forthofe who fpeak of intellect, or friendfhip, place thefe caufes as a: 
certain good, but do not fpeak of them as if for the fake of thefe either being 
or any generated nature fubfifts, but as if from them the motions of things 
were derived. Ina fimilar manner, thofe who fay that the one, or being, 1s a 
nature of this kind, aflert indeed that it is the caufe of eflence; yet do not 
fay that any thing either is, or is generated, for the fake of this. So that in 
a certain refpect it happens that they allert, and yet do not aflert, that the good 
is a caufe of this kind; for they fpeak not fimply, but cafually. That we 
have therefore rightly determined concerning caules, and refpecting their 
number and qualiry, all thefe philofophers appear to teftify, fince they were 


not able to touch upon any other caufe. And, befides this, that principles 
fhould. 
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fhould be inveftigated, either all of them in this manner, or fome one of the 
four, is evident. But after this it is requifite that we fhould confider in what 
manner each of thefe fpeaks, and what are the doubts which arife refpecting 
principles themfelves, 


CHAP. VIL 


IT is evident, therefore, that thofe err manifoldly, who confider the uni- 
verfe as one, and as being one certain nature, as matter; and this corporeal, 
and poflefling magnitude. For they only admit the elements of bodies, but 
not of things incorporeal, though at the fame time things incorporeal have a 
fubfiftence. And befides this, endeavouring to afiign the caufes of genera- 
tion and corruption, and phyfiologiling about all things, they take away the 
caufe of motion. Further itll, by placing-efflence as the caufe of no one 
thing, and not confidering the what; and befides this, thinking that there 
might eafily be any principle of fimple bodies (except earth), they did not 
attend to the manner in which, according to them, the generation of thefe from 
each other is accompti{hed ; I mean fire and water, earth and air. For fome 
things are generated from each other by concretion, and others by feparation. 
But this, with refpeċt to the being prior and pofterior, differs much. For that 
may appear to be the moft elementary of all things, from which the elements 
are generated by a firft concretion: but a thing of this kind will, among bo- 
dies, confilt of the {mallet parts, and be the moft attenuated; on which ac- 
count, fuch as place fire as a principle fpeak in the higheft degree conform- 
ably to this doétrine. But every one acknowledges that a thing of this kind 
is alfo the element of other bodies. No one, therefore, of thofe later philofo- 
phers who fpeak of the one, has thought fit to confider earth as an element, on 
account of the magnitude of its parts. But each of the three elements has 
had a certain arbitiator; for fome fay that this is fire, others water, and others 
air, Though why, like the multitude, do they not fay that earth alfo is an 
element? for they fay that earth is all things. Hefiod alfo afferts, that earth 
was the firlt thing generated among bodies; fo that this opinion happens to 
be both antient and popular. According to this reafoning, therefore, if any 
one fhould fay that any thing belonging to thefe, except fire, is more denfe 
than air, but more attenuated than water, he will not fpeakightly. But if 

that 
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that which is pofterior in generation is prior by nature*, and that which is 
digefted and mingled together is pofterior in generation, the contrary of thefe 
will take place; for water will be prior to air, and earth to water. And 
thus much may fufhce refpe€ting thofe who eftablith one caufe fuch as we 
have mentioned. 

‘But the fame things may be faid, if any one fhould think that there are 
many corporeal principles, as Empedocles, who fays that the four elementary 
bodies are matter: for it 1s neceflary that partly the fame things, and partly 
fuch as are peculiar, fhould happen to him. For we fee that the elements are 
generated from each other, as the fire and earth of the fame body do not 
always remain. But we have fpoken refpecting thefe in our Phyfics +, and 
allo refpeGing the caufe of things moving, whether it is to be confidered as 
one or two; nor isit to be thought that this has been afferted in a manner 
altogether irrational. But, in fine, thofe who {peak in this manner muft necef~ 
farily take away internal mutation. For the cold is not from the hot, nar 
the hot from the cold. And what contraries themfelves will fuffer, and what: 
that one nature will be, which becomes fire and water, Empedocles does nat 
fay. 

But if any one fhould think that Anaxagoras aflerts there are two elements,. 
he will, in the higheft degree, think according to realon ; for though he does 
not clearly affert this, yet it follows from neceffity, if any one {peaks con- 
formably to his doétrine. It is indeed abdfurd to fay, that at frft all things 
were mingled together; both becaufe it muft happen that all things prior to. 
this ought to have fubfifted unmingled, and becaufe every thing is not natus. 
rally adapted to be mingled with every thing. To which it may be added, 
that from this doctrine, pariicipated properties and accidents muft be ‘eparated 
from fubf{tances (for mixture and feparation belong to the fame things); yet 
if any one follows, and at the fame time accurately confiders his affertions, he 
will perhaps appear to have advanced fomething new. For, at the time 
when nothing was feparated, it is evident nothing could be faid refpecting that 
effence. I fay, for inftance, that it was neither white nor black, nor of any 
colour between thefe; but that it was from neceflity colourlefs.: for other.. 


* That is to fay, that which is perfect is prior by nature to the more imperfect, although it 
is rendered pofterior by generation. But that which pre-exifts in time, is more imperfeét.. 
‘Thus the foundation is more imperfect than the houfe, and the boy than the man, 

+ Viz. in hb. ui. de Ceelo., 
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wife it would pofiefs fome one of thefe colours. In like manner, it muft 
have been taltelefs: and, from the fame reafoning, it could not have been 
any thing elfe of the like kind. For itis not poflible that it cold pofiefs any ` 
quality or quantity, or be any actual thing, lince fomething of thofe things 
which are called partial forms would be inherent init. But this is impoifi- 
ble, in conf{c quence of all things (according to him) being mingled together; 
for they would now be feparated. But he fays that all things were mingled 
except intelle; and that this alone was unmingled and pure. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that he proclaims, as principles, the ove (for this is fimple and 
unmingled), and another thing, as if it were being, fuch as we coniider the 
indefinite to be, before it is bounded and participates of a certain form. So 
that this is afferted, indeed, neither with rectitude nor perfpicuity ; yet he 
wifhes to fay (omething fimilar to what more modern philofophers have faid, 
and more agreeable to the prelent phenomena. But thele philofophers only 
{peak in a manner accommodated to the aflertions refpeCting generation, cor- 
ruption, and motion. For they nearly alone inveftigate an etlence, principles 
and caufes of this kind. 

But with refpect to fuch, indeed, as make all etagi the fabjea of their fpe- 
culation, and confider fome beings as fenfible and others as not fenfible, it is 
evident that they inquire concerning both genera; and on this account any one 
may be induced to dwell longer on the confideration of what they have faid, 
well or ill, with refpe& to our prefent invefligation. Thofe, therefore, who are 
called Pythagoraans, ufe principles and elements in a more incredible manner 
than phyhologifis. But the realon is, becaufe they do not ieceive thefe from 
fenfibles. For mathematical entities are without motion, except thofe things 
which pertain to aftronomy. Yet notwithftanding this, they difcourfe about 
and difcufs all things refpecting nature. For they generate the heaven, and 
obferve what happens refpecting its parts, participated properties,’and opera- 
tions; and into thefe they refolve principles and caufes, as agreeing with 
other phyfiologifts, that whatever is fenfible is being, and 1s comprehended by 
that which is called heaven. But, as we have faid, and as they alfo affert, they 
{peak fufficiently 1efpecting caufes and principles, and even a/cend to a higher 
order of beings * and this more than is adapted to difcourfes concerning nature; 
but they are filent as to the mode in which motion, bound, and infinity, 
the even and the odd, thefe being alone the fubje€ls of hypothefis, fubfilt; or 


* ‘That is, tovincorporeal and immovcable natures. 
how 
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how it is poffible that generation and corruption can exift without motion and 
mutation; or how the operations of the bodies which revolve in the heavens 
can be accomplifhed. 

Further ftill, whether any one grants them that magnitude is from thefe, 
or whether this is fhown to be the cafe; yet, at the fame time, after what 
manner will fome bod:es poflefs levity, and others gravity, relpe@ting which 
their hypothefes and ailerttons do not lefs accord with mathematical bodies 
than with fenfibles? Hence they do not fay any thing refpe@ting fire, or 
earth, or other bodies of this kind; and this, I think, becaufe they do not 
affert any thing which is their own concerning fenfible natures, Again, 
how ought we to receive the affertion, that the participated properties of num- 
ber, and number itfclf, are the caufes of things which exift, and are produced 
in the heavens, both from the beginning, and at prefent, at the fame time that 
there is no other number befides this number, from which the world is com- 
pofed? For fince, according to them, opinion and opportunity are in this part 
of the world, but a little higher or a little lower, injuftice *, and feparation, or 
mixture, and they adduce demonftration that each of thefe is number, and it 
happens from this mode of reafoning, that there is now a multitude of confti- 
tuted magnitudes, becaufe thefe properties follow the refpective places ;—fince 
this is the cafe, whether is it owing to that number which is in the heavens 
that each of thefe exifis, or to another number befides this? For Plato fays it 
1s owing to another number; though he allo thought that numbers are thefe 
things, and are the caufes of thefe; but that they are indeed intelligible 
caufes, while thefe are nothing more than fenfibles. RefpeGing the Pytha- 
gorzans, therefore, we fhall fpeak no further at prefent; for it is fufficient to 
have thus much touched upon them. 

But thofe who confider ideas as caufes, in the firt place exploring the 
cafes of thefe things, introduce other things equal to thefe in number: jufl 
as if fome one, wifhing to numerate, fhould think that he cannot accom- 
plifh this if there are but a few things, but that he can numerate if he increafes 


* Alexander Aphrodifienfis informs us that in fome copies ro auxnrov, the unconguered, is 
found inftead of adima, injuflice. But, fays he, the unconquered was called by the Pythagorzans 
the number five, becaufe, in a right-angled triangle, of thofe fides containing the right angle, one 
is as three, and the other as four; and the bafe is as five. Since, therefore, the bafe is in power 
cqual to both together, it 1s called the widtor, and the other fides aie faid to be vangurfbed, 
Hence the number five was denominated by them unconquered, ey as it were not /urpafed, 
but vnconquered and fuperior. 


E their 
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their number. For nearly forms are equal, or not lefs than thofe things, of 
which, inveftigating the caufes, they proceed from thefe to thofe; for, ac. 
cording to each individual thing, there is a certain homonymous form, and be- 
fides the eflences of other things, there is the one in many, both in thefe, and 
in eternal entities. Further fill, forms do not appear to have a fubliftence, 
according to any one of thofe modes by which we” have flown them io fub- 
fit. For, from fome, the reafoning does not neceffarily follow; and from 
others forms are produced of thofe things, of which we do not think there 
are forms; for, according to the reafons arifing from the fciences, there are 
forms of all fuch things as there are fciences; and from that argument for 
ideas, which is founded in confidering ¢he one in the many, it follows, that 
there are alfo forms or ideas of negations. Likewife, in confequence of the 
ability to underftand fomething of things corruptible, there will alfo be forms 
of corruptible natures; for there is a certain phantafm of thefe. 

Further ftill, with refpect to the moft accurate of reafons, fome make ideas 
of things relative, of which we do not fay there is an effential genus, and fome 
affert that there is a third man; and, in fhort, the reafons refpecting forms 
fubvert thofe things which, the aflerters of forms are of opinion, have a fubfilt- 
ence prior to ideas themfelves. For it happens that the duad is not firft, but 
number, and that which has a relative is prior to that which has an effearial 
fubfiftence, Ali fuch particulars likewife happen, as, being confequent to the 
opinions refpecting forms, are adverfe to principles. Again, from the notion 
according to which we fay there are ideas, there will not only be forms of 
eflences, but alfo of many other things: for there is one conception not only 
refpeCting effences, but alfo refpe€ting other things; and fciences are not only 
{ciences of effence, but alfo of other things; and ten thoufand fuch like parti- 
culars happen. But, from neceffity, and the opinions refpecting forms, it fol- 


* It appears from the commentary of Alexander, that in this place we fhould read d:deyaper, 
and not dexter, for the authority of Alexanders copy is certainly to be preferred to that of any 
now exiting. I have accordingly adopted dedeixeuev in my verhon. 

It is remarkable too, that Alexander, who was no friend to the Platonic do€trine of ideas, and 
who, though on the whole an excellent interpreter oí Ariftotle, did not fee his true meaning on 
that fubject, fhould in this place obferve “ that Ariftotle fays wwe have pown, as if he profefled, 
while relating the opimion of Plato refpecting ideas, to relate it alfo as his own, and as if he 
did not oppofe it as a foreign dogma, but difcuffed and examined it as his own.” Indeed it 
appears to me that this very paflage is fuflicient to prove that the objections of Ariftotle to 
Plato's theory of ideas are rather pretended than real. 
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lows, that, if forms are participable, there are only ideas of effences: for they 
are not participated according to accident; but it is requifite that things 
fhould participate each idea, fo far as each idea is not predicated of a fubject. 
I mean, juk as if any thing participates of the double, this alio partici: ates of 
the perpet.al, but according to accident. For it happens to the double to 
be eternal; fo that forms will be eflences; and thele both here and there 
will fignify effence. Or what will be the meaning of that.afiertion, that the 
one in many is fomething diferent from fenfible things? And if there is the 
{ame form, both of ideas and their participants, there will be fomething 
common. For why, in duads, which are corruptible, and in many but 
eternal duads, 1s the duad faid. to be more one and the fame than in this, and 
in fome particular thing? Butif there is not the fame form, the name only 
will be common; and it will be juft as if fome one fhould call both Clinias 
and a piece of wood a man, at the fame time that he perceives no communion 
whatever between them. . 

But fome one may, in the moft eminent degree, doubt what it is that forms 
contribute to fuch things as are eternal among fenfibles, or to things which 
are generated and corrupted: for neither are they the caufes of any mo- 
tion, nor of any mutation whatever to thefe. Nor yet do they afford any 
afhiflance to the {cience of other things (for they sre not the eflence of thefe, 
fince in this cafe they would refide in them); nor do they contribute to the 
being of other things, fince they are not inherent in their participants. For 
thus, perhaps, they might be conlidered as caufes, as a white colour mixed with 
a body may be faid to be the caufe that the body is white. But that afler- 
tion, which was firft made by Anaxagoras, and afterwards by Eudoxus and 
others, refpe@iing the temperament of things from fimilar natures, may be 
ealily confuted ; for it is ealy to colle€&t many and impoffible confequences in 
oppofition to this opinion. But, indeed, neither do cther things fubfift from 
forms, according to any of thofe modes which are generally adduced. And 
to fay that forms are paradigms, and that they are partic'pated by other things, 
is to {peak vainly, and to utter poetical metaphors. For, what is that which 
operates looking to ideas? for it is poflible that any thing may both be, and be 
generated fimilar, without being affimilated to that to which it is fimilar; fo that, 
Socrates both fubfifting and not fubfifting, fome other may be generated fuch 
as Socrates 1s: and, in like manner, it is evident that this will follow, although 
Socrates fhould be eternal. Befides, there will alfo be many paradigms of the - 

E 2 fame 
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fame thing; and confequently forms, as man, animal, biped; and at the fame 
time, man himfelf, or the ideal man, will have a fubfiftence. 

Further ftill, forms will not only be paradigms of fenfibles, but allo of forms 
themfelves; as, for inftance, genus, fo far as genus, will be the paradigm of 
fpecies: fo that the fame thing will be both paradigm and image. Again, 
it may feem to be impoffible that effence fhould be feparated from that of 
which itis the effence. So that how will ideas, fince they are the effences of 
things, be feparated from them? But, in the Phado, forms are faid to be 
the caufes, both that things are, and that they are generated; though, at the 
fame time, participants will not be generated, even admitting the fubfiftence of 
forms, unlefs that which is motive fubfifts. And befides this, many other 
things are made, fuch as a houfe and a ring, of which we do not fay there 
are forms: fo that it is evident that other things may be, and may be genes 
rated, through fuch caufes as we have juft now mentioned. _ 

Again, if forms are numbers, how will they be caufes? Whether becaufe 
beings are different numbers ? as, for inftance, man 1s this number, Socrates an- 
other, and Callias a number different from both. Why, therefore, are thofe 
the caufes of thefe? For it 1s of no confequence, if thofe are eternal, but 
thefe not. But if it is becaufe fenfible natures are the reafons of numbers, 
as a fymphony, it 1s evident that there will be one certain thing, of which 
they are reafons or ratios. If, therefore, this one thing is matter, it is 
evident that numbers themfelves alfo will be certain ratios of another thing 
to another thing. I fay, for inftance, if Callias is a ratio in numbers of 
fire and earth, water and air, and of certain other fubjedts, man himfelf alfo, 
whether this idea 1s a certain number or not, will be a ratio of certain things 
in numbers, without being himfelf number, and will not through thefe things 
be fome particular number. 

Further ftill: from many numbers one number 1s produced; but how 1s 
one form produced from forms? But if form is not produced from forms, 
but from the unities which are in number, after what manner will the unities 
fubfift? For, if they are of the fame fpecies, many abfurd confequences * 
will enfue; and if they are not of the fame fpecies, nor the fame with each 


* Thefe confequences he enumerates in the thirteenth book, to the notes on which we refer 
the reader. In thefe too (as we have already obferved) the reader will find a folution of the 
preceding and fubfequent objections. 
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other, nor all the reft the fame with all, in what do they differ, fince they are 
impafhve? For thefe things are neither reafonable, nor conformable to intel- 
lectual conceptions. Befides, it will likewife be neceflary to eftablifh another 
certain genus of number with which arithmetic muft neceffarily be conver- 
fant; and all fuch things as by fome are denominated media. How then do 
thefe things fubfift, or from what principles do they derive their fubfiftence ? 
Or why will they be media between things here and thofe? Befides, each 
of the unities which is in the duad will fubfift from a certain fomething 
prior to them, viz. the duad itfelf. This, however, is impoffible. 

Further ftill: fince every idea is number, why is it one? And. befides 
this, if the unities are not * different, it will be requifite to fpeak in the fame 
manner as thofe who fay that there are four or two elements: for each of 
thefe does not call that which is common an element; as, for inftance, body, 
but fre and earth, whether body is fomething common or not. But now 
the affertion is juft as if the one confifted of fimilar parts, like fire or water ; 
but if this be the cafe, numbers will not be effences. Itis, however, evident, 
that if the one is any thing, and this is a principle, ¢e ove 1s predicated in a 
manifold refpe&t; for it is impoffible it fhould be otherwife. But we, who 
with to reduce effences into principles, affert f that length confifts from the 
long and the fhort, and from the fmall and the large: that fuperficies is 
compofed from the broad and the narrow; and body from the deep and the 
low. But how cana plane poffefs a line, or a folid a line and plane? For 
the broad and the narrow are a genus different from that of the deep and 
the low. As, therefore, nuraber is not inherent in thefe, becaufe the much 
and the few are different from thefe, fo it is evident that neither will any 
one of the fuperior fubfift in any of the inferior natures. But neither 
is the broad the genus of the deep: for thus body would be a certain fu- 
perficies. 

Again: from what principles will points be compofed? ‘This genus, 
therefore, Plato oppofes, as being a geometrical dogma; but he calls it the 
principle of a line; and often afferts that there are indivifible lines, though 
it is neceflary there fhould be a certain bound of thefe. So that, for- the 


* Inftead of diapopo here, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires that we fhould read adia. 
$ceoi. 

t Here, again, it appears from the commentary of Alexander that we muft read tideuev inftead 
of tifevras. The words of Alcxander are, “ Ponimus dixit, wt conftet oratio fupradidtis, Nam 
de idearum opinione, velut de propria, differit.” 

{fame 
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fame-reafon that there is fuch a thing as a line, a point alfo has a fub‘iftence. 
find, in fhort, fince Wifdom inveftigates. the caufe of things apparent, this 
indeed we omit: for we Jay nothing refpecting the caufe whence the begin- 
ning cf mutatien is derived. But, thinking to afhgn the eltence of things 
apparent, we Jay that-there are other ellences; and we in vain delfcribe the 
manner in which thofe are the effences of thefe: for, as we have béfore ob- 
ferved, it is to no purpoʻe to affert, that this 1s effected by participation; Nor, 
„again, are id as fuch caufles as we perceive in fciences, and through which 
every intellect and every nature produces; nor do they touch upon any caufe 
“which we fav is one of the principles. But, with thofe of the prefent day, 
the matheinatical fciences generated philofophy, though they fay it is requi- 
fite to be converfant with thefe dilciplines for the luke of other things, 
Further fill, the fabje& matter itfelf t may be confidered as being rather 
mathematical matter, and as that which ought rather to be predicated and to 
be confidered as the difference of-effence and matter, fuch as the great and thé 
fmall; juft as phyfiologifts affert that the rare and the denfe are the firft 
differences of the fubje@t matter. For thefe are certain exceffes and-defe &s. 
But refpecting motion what ought we to think? For if thefe (viz. excels 
and defect) are motions it is evident that forms will be moved: but if they 
are not motions, whence is motion derived? For the whole {peculation 
refr ecting nature will be taken away. And befides this, that which feems to 
be eafy will not be accomplifhed, viz. to demonitrate that all things are one $. 


For 


* Here in the printed text Ariltotle fays emapey, and fhortly after aryeuev3 both which confirm 
the reading, Lefore mentioncd, from Alexander. 


+ z.e. the indefinite duad. 


x The following remarkable paflage refpecting the Pythagorzans is from the Commentary 
of Alexander on thts part . the Pythagorzans believed that the one is the formal principle and 
caufe of all things, ın confcquence of perceiying that the nature of unity is the caufe of being 
and prefervation to every thing ‘for every thing, fo far as it 1s, is one thing); but, on the con- 
trary, that the diffolution of że one into the many, is the caufe of deftruction. For every 
thing in its own nature 1s, fo far as itis preferved in that alone. But, when it is diffolved, it is 
immediately abolifhed. Their belief of this was partly derived from animals, which, while they 
continue in one and the fame fpecies, are preferved, but perifh if they are diflolved; and partly 
from the feveial fpecies of things inanimate. 

"they were hkewife cf opinion, that the world itfelf is on that account preferved, becaufe it 
endures ın ove and the fame ftate, and that it would be deftroyed if it fhould depart, as I may 
fay, from that sdentity and warty. On this account, thinking that the nature of she one is the 
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For all things do not become one by expofition, but a certain one ith If, if any 
one allows all things. Nor yet this, unlefs he admits that there is an univerfal 
genus. But this in certain things is impoflible. Nor is there any reafon in 
thofe things which are pofterior to numbers, viz. lengths, fuperficies and folids, 
with refpec to the mode in which they are or will be; nor do they poflefs any 
power. For thefe can neither be forms (for they are not numbers) nor things 
which have a middle fubfiftence (for thofe are mathematical), nor can they 
be things corrupuble: but again thefe appear to be a fourth genus, different 


caufe that every thing is, and fubffts in a becoming manner, they eftablifhed the one as the prin- 
cipal caufe of all things, and confidered ideas as the caufes of being to other things, becaufe 
they are monads, and on this account arc the formal caufes of fubfittence, and of fubfifting in 
a proper manner to thofe things which are referred and {ubjected to them. 

“ In the neat place, they endeavoured to reduce all things to one proper eflence in the follow- 
ing manner. The feveral individuals of the human fpecies being propofed, they confidered 
the fimilitude in all of them; which finding to be one and the fame in all men, fo far as they 
are men, and referring all men to this monad,” they aflerted that they were men through the 
communion of this one, which they denominated, in all men, man it/elf, They reafoned too in 
the fame manner, with refpect to horfes, dogs, and other animals. 

** Again, comparing men with dogs and other animals, they were of opinion that thefe were 
animals through a ceitain monad, which is the caufe of their fubfftence as animals, and this. 
monad and idea they called anımal rt/elf, and to it referred all animals. Then conftdering ani. 
mals, plants, and other bodies, and finding that thefe are effences through the communion of one 
thing, they eftablifhed a certain idea and monad of effence, that 1s, efence itfer to which they 
referred all efiences. For the fame reafon, conceiving that fubftance and quality are beings - 
through the communion of being, thev devifed berng :t/elf, to which all beings are referred.” 

It muft here be obferved that berg itfe/f, or the laft monad ın this quotation, is no other than 
the év ov, or one being, of Parmenides, and which, from being perfectly abforbed inthe nature of © 
the ineffable principle of things, ze one itfelf, is the firit effable one; and is the fame with the 
ather of Orpheus, and the bound of Philolaus and Plato, concerning which fee the following: 
notes to the third book. See alfo, concerning this fir{t being, the fecond hypothefis of the Par- 
menides of Plato. | 

But the following appears to be the reafon which induced the Pythagorzans to call all things 
one. Every monad has a certain multitude co-ordinated to itfelf, and every multitude is com- 
prehended by a certain monad, with which it accords. But fince every where the monad binds 
to itfelf the caufe of multitude, and it is not pofble for multitude to fubfift without this caufe ; 
hence the Pythagoraans, looking to the incomprehenfible caufe of the monad, which caufe is 
profoundly one, venerated being as cne, contemplating all multitude in the one, and celebrating 
the one being (ro év ov) prior to the many. Thus, the monad in numbers has a multitude co-ordi- 
nated to itfelf, viz. all the numbers as far as to ten, commonly called units, which multitude is 
comprehended in the nature of the monad; for it is monadic, in the fame manner as all the 
numbers pofterior to ten are decadic. But at the fame time the monad contains in itfelf the caufe 
of all this multitude. See more on this molt interefting fubject in the notes to the thirteenth 


and fourteenth books, 
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from thofe three. And, in fhort, it is impoffible that any one can find by 
Jnveftigation the elements of beings, unlefs he divides them, fince they are 
inanifoldly predicated ; efpecially, if he inveftigates from what elements they 
are compofed. For it is not poffible to admit thofe things from which 
action or paflon, or the ftraight, confilt; but, if it were poflible, they cculd 
only be admitted as belonging to beings: fo that either to invefligate, or to 
think it pafible to pollefs, the elements of all beings is not true. For, how 
can any one learn the elements of oll things? fince 1t is evident that he can- 
not poffefs any antecedent knowledge. For, as he who learns geometry may 
indeed previoufly know other things, but cannot have a prior knowledge cf 
any of the particulars with which the (cience of geometry is converfant, and 
in which he is to be inftructed ; fo likewife in other things. So that, if there 
be a certain {cience of all things, as fome affert, he who pofieffes this fcience 
cannot have any pre-exiftent knowledge. But yet every difiipline fubfifts 
through a prior knowledge, either of all things, or of certain particulars; and 
is accomplifhed, either through demonftration or through definitions. For it 
is requifite that thofe things fhould be foreknown from which definition con- 
fifts. And the like takes place with refpect to the knowledge which is ac- 
quired by induGion. But if we poflefs an innate knowledge of things, it is 
wondeiful how we happen to be ignorant that we pollels the moft excel- 
lent of {ciences*. Further flill, how can any one know from what particu- 
lars all things confift, and how will this be manifeft? For this is dubious: 
for fome one may doubt juft as refpecting certain fyllables, fince fome affert 
that the fyllable za, is compofed from f,d, af; but others fay it has a differ- 
ent found, and not any one of thofe founds that are known. Again, 
how can any one, not pofleffing fenfe, know fenfibles? yet it is requifite he 
Should, if thofe are elements of all things, from which things confift, Juft as 
compotite founds from their proper elements. From what has been faid, 
therefore, it is evident that all philofophers feem to inveftigate, though ob- 
{curely, thofe caufes which we have fpoken of in our Phyfics, and that we 
are not able to aflign any other caufe different from fome one of thefe. For 


* We poffefs all knowledge in capacity ; but it requires the afhiftance of the reafoning power 
to call it forth into energy. And this arifes from our union with a corporeal nature, which in- 
volves us in the darknefs of oblivion. 


t Formerly, fays Alexander in his Commentary on this part, not only ¢ was written with 
two letters (viz. ø , but alfo § and 45; the former with #7, and the latter with 773 and hence 
thefe are called double letters. 

in 
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in one refpect, all thefe have been mentioned by philofophers prior to us; 
but in another refpect they have been by no means mentioned. For the firft 
philofophy, as being young, and at its firt commencement, appears to am- 
mer about every thing. For Empedocles fays, that bone confifts from reafon 
(viz. form). But this is the very nature and effence of a thing. However, 
if this were admitted, in like manner flefh, and every thing elfe, muft either 
be reafon or nothing ; for, through this, both flefh and bone, and every other 
thing, fubfift, and not through matter, which he calls fire and earth, and 
water and air. Thefe things he would neceflarily admit, if they were aflerted 
by another perfon; but he does not {peak clearly refpe&ting them. Things 
of this kind, therefore, we have rendered manifeft before. But fuch doubts 
as may arife refpecting them we fhall again relate; for, from thefe, we may 
perhaps be enabled to folve future doubts, 
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Ta E fpeculation of Truth is partly difficult, and partly eafy ; a token of 
which ıs this: that no one can {peak of it according to its dignity, and that 
all men are not difappointed in the purfuit of it, but every one aflerts fome- 
thing refpecting Nature; and though each of thofe who have philofophifed 
has added nothing, or but a little, to this {peculation, yet fomething of mag- 
nitude is produced from the affertions of all of them collected together. So 
that, if this appears to be the cafe, who, as we are accuftomed to fay prover- 
bially, will mifs the gate t? In this refpect, therefore, the {peculation of 
truth will be eafy ; but that all thofe who philofophife fhould together poflefs 
a certain whole, while at the fame time each is deftitute of a part, evinces the 
difficulty of this fpeculation. But perhaps, fince the difficulty is twofold, the 
caufe of it is not in things themfelves, but in us. For, as are the eyes of bats 


* It may not be improper to remind the reader that this, book is called by the Greeks the 
leffer æ, or the leficr firft, and is a kind of preface to the whole of contemplative philofophy ; but 
unfortunatcly appears to be mutilated. See more concerning it in the Introduction. 


t This proverb, fays Alexander, which is ufed in things eafily effe€ted, is taken from archers 


aiming at a certain mark 5 which mark, if narrow, they hit with difficulty, but, if broad, with 
facility. 
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to the light of day, fo ts the intelle of our foul to Juch things as are naturally 
the moft [plenaid of all*. But it is not only juft to return thanks to thofe 
with whofe opinions fome one may accord, but likewife to thofe who have 
fooken more fuperficially; for they alfo contribute fomething, fince they 
exercife our fpeculative habit: for, if Timotheus had not exifted, we fhould 
not have had much modulation; and withour Phrynis there would not have 
been fuch a perfon as Timotheus. The fame thing may be faid of thofe who 
have difcourfed concerning truth: for from fome of them we.receive certain 
Opinions; but others were the caufes of their entertaining fuch opinions. 

But it is right to call philofophy a fcience fpeculative of truth: for ‘the 
end of fpeculative fcience is truth, but of praétical {cience, a work: for prac- 
tical men, if they confider how a thing fubfifts, yet do not fpeculate the 
caufe of that thing by itfelf, but with relation to fomething elfe, and as con- 
nected with the prefent time. But we do not know truth t without the 
knowledge of caufes: and every thing is in the moft eminent degree that, 
among other things, according to which the fynonymous is prefent with other 
things: thus, fire is moft hot; for this is to other things the caufe of heat. 
Hence that is moft true, which is the caufe to pofterior natures of their being 


* By the intellect of our foul, is to be underftood the fummit of our dianoétic part, or that 
part which reafons fcientifically. By this fummit we perceive axioms, or felf-evident truths ; 
and its energy is wholly intuitive. However, from its conneétion with fenfe, and the paflive 
powers of the foul, which impede its proper energy, it has the fame relation to things naturally 
the moft manifeft and fplendid (and thefe are moft fimple, and the principles of things), which 
the eyes of bats have to the light of day. For the vifion of thefe is impeded by the diurnal 
light through the imbecility of their eyes, though this light is in its own nature eminently 
vifible, andthe caufe of vihon. It muft, however, be remembered, that our intellect may, by 
proper difcipline, become fo far feparated from fenfe and phantafy, and fo ftrengthened, as, 
even in the prefent ftate, to obtain the vihon of thefe moft luminous objets in no contemptible 
degree. 

l only add, that thefe naturally mof [plendid of all things are evidently thofe intelligibles, the 
exiftence of which is demonftrated by Ariftotle in the twelfth book, and which correfpond to 
the ideas of Plato. Either, therefore, Dr. Gilles never read this paflage, and the twelfth book, 
or, which is more probable, he did not underftand them; for otherwife he never would have fo 
rafhly afferted, that Ariftotle denied the exiltence of divine principles fubordinate to the caufe 
of all things, and that one principal defign of his Metaphyfics was to explode this doirine ! 

+ That is to-fay,the truth of things of which there are caufes; for this without the know- 
ledge of caufe cannot be known. But things firft and principles of which there are no caufes 
are known, without the knowledge of caufe, by the jelf-usjve energy and projection of intellect 


(vorpa avtoia xai emiGoan), 
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true; on which account it is neceflary that the principles of things eternal* 
Should be a/ways moft true : for they are not /ometimes true, nor is any thing 
the caufe of being to them, but they are the caufes of being to other things. 
And hence, fuch as is the being of every thing, fuch alfo is its truth f. 


CHAP. It. 


Burt, indeed, that there is a certain principle, and that the caufes of things 
are not infinite, neither according to a proceflion in a right line, nor accord- 
ing to fpecies, is evident. For, neither can zis thing proceed from ¢hat to 
infinity, as, for inftance, flefh from earth, earth from air, air from fire, and 
{ío on, without any end of the proceflion: nor can-this be the cafe with that 
caufe whence the principle of motion ts derived; as, for inftance, that man 1s 
moved by the air, this by the fun, and the fun by ftrife, and fo on without 
end. In like manner, with refpect to the final caufe, or that for the fake of 
which a thing fubfifts, neither is it poflible in this to proceed to infinity; as 
that walking fhould be undertaken for the fake of health, health fhould be 
acquired for the fake of felicity, and felicity for the fake of fomething elfe; 
and that thus always one thing fhould fubfift for the fake of another. In like 
manner, a proceffion to infinity is impoffible, with refpect to the formal caufe ; 
for, in thofe things which have mediums, fo that fomething is laftt, and 
fomething firft, that which is firt muft neceflarily be the caufe of that which 
is pofterior to it. For, if it were requifite for us to affign the caufe of three 


* That is, the firft principles, or intelligible caufes of the univerfe, of the ftarry fpheres, and 
of the fpheres of the four elements (for thefe, according to Ariftotle, are perpetual, through the 
incorporeal form with which they are connected). Ariftotle’s intelligibles, therefore, are the pro- 
ducing as well as the final caufes of things: for, a little further, he fays of thefe principles, that 
“ they are the caufes of being to other things.” 


t Hence it clearly follows, that mathematical genera and fpecies are more real beings than 
fenfibles; for mathematical is much greater than phyfical truth. According to Ariltotle, there- 
fore, that univerfal which is the object of mathematical fpeculation, does not fubfift in the 
foul by an abftraction from fenfibles, for in this cafe it would not be more but lefs rea/ than 
fenfibles; but, in confequence of poffefling more of being than fenfibles, from its truth being 
more fplendid, it belongs to a fuperior order of things, or, in other words, is the effential and 
legitimate progeny of foul. 


+ That is, as Alexander well obferves, not firft and laft according to time, but according to 
the formal dilcrimination of caufes, 


things, 
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things, we fhould fay it is the firt of the three; for it -cannot be the laf, 
fince this is not the caufe of any thing: nor yet can it be the middle, for this 
is the caufe only of one thing, viz. that which follows it. But it 1s of no 
confequence whether one, or many and infinite mediums are affumed. But 
with refpect to things infinite in energy, and the infinite itfelf, all the parts 
are fimilarly mediums as far as to the extremity; fo that, in fhort, if no- 
thing is firft, there 1s no caufe. 

But neither can a proceffion to infinity downwards take place, if in a pro- 
ceflion upwards there is a principle of caufes, viz. fo that from fire water fhall 
be produced, from water earth, and fo always fomething elle fhall be gene- 
rated. For one thing is generated from another in a twofold refpect, not as 
this thing is faid to take place after that, as the Olympic from the Ifthmian 
games; but either as we fay a man is generated from a boy undergoing a 
mutation, or air from water. We fay, therefore, that a man is generated 
from a boy, as that which is generated from that which has already been ge- 
nerated, or as that which is perfect from that which is tending to perfection. 
For there is always a certain medium; fothat, as generation is the medium 
between being and non-being, in like manner, that which-is making fubfifts 
between that which is fimply being, and that which is fimply non-being. 
But he who is learning is becoming to be {cientific: and this is the meaning 
of the affertion, that he who is {cientific is generated from him who learns. 
But water is generated from air, in confequence of air being corrupted. 
Hence, in the former inftances, the things adduced do not revert into each 
other, nor is a boy generated from aman. For, that which is making is not 
produced from generation, but fubfifts after generation. Thus, day is gene- 
rated from the dawn, becaufe it fubfifts after it; and, on this account, neither is 
the dawn generated from the day. But the other inftances revert into each 
other. | 

In both thefe cafes, however, it is impofhble that a proceffion to infi- 
nity fhould take place. For, fince there are mediums, in the one cafe, it is 
neceflary there fhould be an end; and, in the other cafe, the things adduced 
revert into each other; for the corruption of one is the generation of the 
other But, at the fame time, it is impofhble that the nature which is firft 
fhould be corrupted, fince it is eternal: for, fince generation is not infinite in 
an afcending progreffion, it is neceflary that the nature fhould' not be eternal, 
from which being firft corrupted fomething is generated. SBefides, that for 

the 
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the’ fake of which other things fubfift is the end; but a thing of this kind 
is that which does not fubfift for the fake of another, but other things fubfft 
for the fake of it; fo that, if. that which is lat is of this kind, there will not 
be a procefiion to infinity. ‘But, if there is not any thing of this kind (or 
that which is laft), there will not be that for the fake of which other things 
fubfift. 

Thofe, indeed, who introduce an infinite procefs are ignorant that they 
take away the nature of ‘the good ;-though no one would attempt to do any 
‘thing, 1f he were not to arrive at the end of his undertaking; nor would 
there be intelle€&t in things of this kind. For he who pofleifes intellect 
always acts for the fake of fomething. For this is a limit; but the end isa 
limit. But neither can the formal caufe be referred to another more copious 
definition ; for always the prior definition is more the definition of a thing, 
but the pofterior is not the definition of a thing *. But where there is no 
firft, neither is 'there that which is confequent to the fn ft. 

Further ftHl: thofe who {peak in this manner take away {cientific know. 
ledge. For it 1s not -poffible that any. thing can be known before we arrive 
at.things indivifible f : for how, can things be under{tood, which are after this 
manner infinite ? for the infinite here is not like that in a line, {ince there is 
no ‘end to the divifions of a line.. But we do not underftand divifions unlefs 
we limit them ;:he, therefore, who paffes thnough the infinite will not num- 
ber the Yections. Likewife, with refpé& to matter, itis neceflary that it 
fhould be -underftood ‘fo -far as it fubfifts-in motion f. But nothing can be 
infinité in energy; and if this be the cafe, that by which infinite .can be 
known is not‘itfelf infinite. ' But if. likewife the fpecies of -caufes were: infi- 
nite in multitude, neither thus could we .obtain’ a knowledge of things; for 
we then-think ‘that we-know when'we know. caufes. But we cannot in a 
finite time pafs through that which is infinite according to addition. 


*'For the pofterior definition is not the.definition of a thing; but of its definition. 
$+ #.¢,. Things which are known without a“ medium, fuch as definitions. 


$ ‘As matter. is continually flowing, it can only be underftood as an infinite flux. But a thing 
of this kind is not the object of fcientific knowledge; becaufe the objécts of fdience are things 
fable and definte. Hence, according to` Kiato; matter iş known by a aiiai reafoning 3- and, 
according to-Ariftotle; by analogy. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Bur aufcultations happen according to habits. For we think that we ought 
to {peak conformably.to things to.which weare accuftomed; and things which 
are aflerted contrary to thole to which we have been accuftomed appear 
more unknown to us, becaufe they are ftrange and foreign, For that to 
which we are accuftomed is more known. But the laws evince the great 
power of cuftom, in which things fabulous and puerile poffefs, through 
cuftom, greater power than the truth of knowledge. Some, therefore, will 
not attend to thofe who fpeak, unlefs they fpeak mathematically ; and others 
do not approve what is faid, unlefs it is {poken paradigmaticaj|y. There are 
alfo thofe who think that a poet fhould be adduced as a witnefs; and others 
expect that all things fhould be accurately delivered. To is again, the 
accurate is painful; either becaufe they are unable to comprehend it, or be- 
caufe they confider it as nothing more than micrology, or minute difcuffion. 
For the accurate poflefles fomething of this kind; and hence, as in contracts 
minute attention, fo in difcourfe accurate difcuffion, appears to fome to be 
illiberal. On this account, it is requifite'to be.inftructed how every thing is 
to be admitted ; :becaufe.it ns abfurd,.at the fame time to investigate, Icience, 
and the manner in which fcience is to:be obtainel; for it is apt eafy to aç- 
complifh either of thefe. ` Mathematical .accuracy.of. difcuffien is not, how- 
ever, to be required in all things, but in thofe only which have no-conneétion. 
with matter: on this account fuch a mode of sdifcuffion: is:not phyfical; for 
the whole of nature perhaps is.connected .with matter. “ Hence, what nature 
is ought firft to be confidered* ; for thus:the object of the phyfical fcience, 
and whether it is the province of one or of many fciences,to-{peculate:caufes 
and principles, will be apparent. 


* Ariftotle’s meaning here appears to me to, be this: the order of fciontific progreflion res 
quires that we fhould be exercifed in phyfieal prior to, metaphyfical f{peculations. What na- 
ture is, therefore, ought to have been previoully confidered by thofe who with to Rudy Meta- 
phyfics- with advantage. 
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CHAP. I. 


In order to acquire that f{cience which is the object of our inveftigation, it 
is neceflary, in the firft place, to enumerate the particulars refpeéting which it 
is firft requifite to doubt. But thefe are the things of which there are differ. 
ent opinions, and whatever befides thelfe may have been neglected and 
omitted. But, for thofe who with to doubt, it is advantageous to doubt in a 
proper manner. For the power of acquiring pofterior knowledge is derived 
from the folution of prior doubts. But it is not poflible for any one to 
diffolve the bond of any thing, who is ignorant with what itis bound. The 
doubting, however, of the dianoétic part of the foul, or that part which rea. 
fons fcientifically, manifefts the bond refpeCting a thing. For, fo far as this 
part of the foul doubts, fo far it is fimilar to thofe who are bound; {ince 
neither he who is bound nor he who doubts is able to proceed any further. 
On this account it is requifite, in the firft place, to contemplate all the diff. 
culties, both for the fake of thefe things, and becaufe thofe that inveftigate 
without having previoufly doubted refemble thofe who are ignorant whither 
they ought to go: and, befides this, neither can they know whether they 
have found, or not, the object of their fearch. For the end to thefe is not 

manifeft ; 
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manifeft; but is manifeft to thofe who previoufly doubt in a proper manner. 
Further ftll: it is neceflary that he fhould be better fitted to judge, who has 
heard all the oppofite reafons*; which may be compared to the adverlaries 
In a Jaw-fuit. 

But the firft doubt is refpeCling thofe things concerning which we have alfo 
doubted in the preface T, viz. whether it is the province of one or of many 
{ciences to fpeculate caufes {; and whether it belongs to this fcience, alone to 
confider the firft principles of effence §, or likewife to fpeculate concerning thofe 


* As itis the bufinefs of vulgar dialectic (the fubject of Ariftotle’s Topics) to difpute from 
probable arguments on ‘oth fides of a queftion; in hke manner, it is the province of fcientific 
dialectic, to proceed through all oppofhng reafons in its inveftigation of the truth. The latter, 
however, differs from the former in this, that its reafoning is always demonttrative, and not 
merely probable, 


+ That is, in the firft book 5 for he there doubts concerning caufes. 


t What Ariftotle inquires is this: Becaufe there is an effective, alfo a formal and a final 
caufe, and in fome things a material caufe, does he who knows a thing itfelf know ail its 
caufes, fo far as he has one fcience? or,are many {ciences converfant with many caufes, fo that 
one knows the effective, another perhaps the material or the final, and another the formal 
caufe? l 

To this we reply, that one fcience confiders all thefe; for, any one of them being unknown, 
there will not be fcience of a thing. But, if his difcourfe refpect wifdom, it would be very 
ridiculous to think that it is ignorant of good or form, or the generative caufe of things. 


§ He inquires whether the firft philofopher, knowing the caufes of being, knows alfo that 
truth which is contained in propofitions eminently the firft and immediate; or, whether it is the 
province of one perfon to know the principles of being, but of another to know the firt and 
moft univerfal axioms. 

But tt is evident that it belongs to the fame perfon to know both thefe and thofe; for he 
would not be perfect, if ignorant of either. Indeed, from the knowledge of both, he will 
poffefs the {cience of fciences; from the fpeculation of axioms knowing demontftrative prin- 
ciples which adminifter to other fciences. Thus, for inftance, he knows the axiom which is 
fubfervient to dialectic, and to all fciences which employ fy llogifm, viz. that it is unpofhble that 
the fame thing can be afhrmed, and at the fame time denied, of the fame: alfo, that which is 
employed by geometry, viz. that thofe things which are equal to the fame thing are equal to 
each other; that which the natural philofopher ufes, that nothing can be generated from that 
which is not; and that which is common to all fciences, that good is the wltimate object of 
defire. 

As, therefore, it belongs to cne and the fame perfon to poffefs fcience, arid that which is 
known by fcience ; and he who has not the one will be deflitute of the other: in like manner, 
it is the province of one and the fame man to confider the caufes of beings, and demontftrative 
principles, through which he will view beings themfelves, and the different kinds of hnowledge 
co-ordinated to different beings, as from a lofty tower of intcllectual {peculation. 


G principles 
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principles from which all demonftrations are formed: fuch as, whether it is 
poffible that one and the fame thing can at the fame time be affirmed and denied; 
and other things of this kind. And, if it is the bufinefs of this fcience to be 
converfant with eflence*, whether there is one or many fciences about all 
eflences; and, if there are many, whether all of them are allied to each 
other t, or fome of them are to be called wifdom, and others fomething elfe. 
This, alfo, it is neceflary to inveftigate, whether we muft fay that fenfible 
effences alone have a fubfiftence, or others befides thefe t; and whether there 


* He inquires whether, if it fhould be granted that wifdom is converfant with being, it will 
be converfant with all being; or, whether the knowledge of being will be diftributed among 
many {ciences. 

To this we anfwer, that it is the province indeed of witdom to know all beings fo far as 
they are beings; yet this- does not exclude the exittence of other fciences, among which the 
parts of being may be diftributed, though they may confider fuch parts differently, and more 
generally. ‘Thefe fciences are arithmetic, aftronomy, phyfics, medicine, and whatever others 
there may be of this kind. 

+ This is what remains of the former i healer. To this it may be replied, that the fpecies of 
the whole of philofophy, as, for inftance, the firft philofophy and phyfics, are allied to each 
other and to the whole; but that thofe fciences which are not principally converfant with 
effences, as, for initance, the mathematical fciences, as not being equal to wifdom in magni- 
tude and dignity, can never be faid to be co-ordinated to it. Whence, neither are there many 
wifdoms, but one which is moft true. However, thefe fciences, confidered as proceeding from 
wifdom, and depending on the principles flowing from it, without being able to be removed 
from it in the fmalleft degree, may be faid to be allied, both to each other, and to that moft ge- 
neral {cience from which they are derived. And, as intellect is the traafcendent parent of all 
fciences, (viz. is not diftributed among them, but has a fubfiltence feparate from the multitude 
by which it is participated), though principally of wifdom, which it conftitutes as a monad 
comprehending caufally in itfelf every fpecies of knowledge, and through it imparting the prin- 
ciples of particulars: hence, neither are all {ciences equally excellent, but that which is nearer 
to is more venerable than that which is more diftant from wifdom; but that which recurs to 
wifdom through many fciences is inferior to all the intermediate fciences. 

But neither are they allied after the fame manner: for arithmetic is more allied to geometry, 
and to the other mathematical ferences, than to phyfics and medicine. But the divifive, the 
analytic, the definitive, and the demonftrative fcience more accord with each other than with 
certain other fciences, becaufe they are proximately fufpended from wifldom itfelf, and through 
it, together with a moft fptendid fire, the fire of intellect, are imparted to fouls capable of being 
led back to their paternal pert. 


t Ariftotle inquires, whether in conjunction with fenfible fubftances, as the heavens, the 
earth, the middle elements, animals and plants, there are certain other effences, viz. intelligible 
eflences. 

To this we reply, that the apparent order of things, compared with true beings, or incorpo. 
real natures, may be more jultly called generation than eflence. 
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is one genus or many genera cf effences *, according to the opinion of thofe 
who introduce forms, and place things mathematical between thcfe and fen- 
fibles. Thefe things, therefore, as we have faid, muft be confidered f; and 

likewile, 


* This alfo is a part of the preceding problem; for in what follows he confiders that pio- 
blem and this as one. But what he fays is to this efect: Thongn it fhould be granted that 
there ss a certain effence befides that which is the object of fenfe, will it be of owe fpecies, or, 
at leaft, of two fpecies? For Plato, in the fixth book of his Republic, appears to confider the 
dianoetic eflence as fubfitting between an intellectual and feufible nature 3 or, in other words, 
he places an eflence which is apprehended by fcientific reafoning, between that which is the 
objeck of the intuitive vifion of intellect and that which is the fubject of the paflive percep- 
tion of fenfe. Under this dianoetic effence he places the mathematical fciences, and not thofe 
natures which are the objects of imagination and opinion; for thefe are not effences, but the 
images of effences. He alfo difirsbutes under this eflence whatever the foul effentally con- 
tains in herfelf, the geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic principles of which the intelle& of 
the artificer of the univerfe eftablifhed in foul, as is fhown in the Timæus of Plato. 

In an{wer, therefore, to Ariftotle’s inquiry, we reply, that it. may be faid that there is one 
intelligible effence of all things, when we alone feparate a fenfible eflence from it, according to 
a divifion of all things into two. It is alfo poflible to fubdivide the unapparent and dianoetic 
effence, into that which is properly intelligible and that which is properly dianoétic, according 
to the divifion made by Plato in the Republic. We may alfo fubdivide each of thefe; for 
there are many intelligible and intellectual orders, 2s is copioufly and beautifully fhown by 
Proclus on Plato’s Theology. And the order of fouls, to him who knows how to diftinguifh 
‘beings according to fpecies, will be feen to poffefs much effential diverfity. 

t Ariftotle here inguires, whether wifdom confiders the effences of things alone, or effential 
accidents. To this we reply, that it confiders both effences and things effentially inherent; 
by the analytic method receiving the principles of being; by the divifive and definitive 
method confidering the effences of all things; and, by the demonftiative method, concluding 
fuch things as are effentially inherent in effences. But, in the moft fimple and properly intelli 
aible effences, there is no fuch thing as a diftinction into fubftance and accident; and there- 
fore they are neither capable of definition nor demonftration ; but are alone to be apprehended 
by intellectual projeClion (voega emiSoan), as Aviftotle himfelf afferts in many places: “for m- 
tellect (fays ne) either comes into contact, or does not, with its objeQ.” 

But middle effences are demonftrable according to the things which they effentially contain ; 
effential accidents fupervene univerfal reafons confidered by themfelves, and as adorning a fen- 
fible nature, and therefore demonitration is alfo converfant with thefe; and in material fpecies, 
in individuals, and in fenhbles, fuch things as are properly accidents are perceived by imagina. 
tion, and which are prefent and abfent without the corruption of their fubjeét. Thefe again, 
being worfe than demonftrable accidents, are apprehended by aflimilative reafonings (da tng 
exxcloroyias), not indeed by a wife man fo far as a wife man, but perhaps by phyf&cians, and 
natural philofophers, and all of this kind. 

I only add, that, of the fcientific methods above enumerated, the analytic proceeds in a retroa 
grade order to that of the reft. For divifion proceeds from univerfals to particulars; defni- 
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likewile, whether the fpeculation is alone refpecting eflences, or alfo refpet. 
ing the eflential accidents of eflences. And, befides this, whol province it 
is to fpeculate concerning fame and aifferent +, the fimilar and aifimilar, con. 
trartety, prior and pofrerior, and every thing dfe of this kind, about which 
thofe who are {killed in dialećtic endeavour to {peculate, making their inquiry 
from things probable alone. 

Further ftill, refpecting fuch things as are efiential accidents to thefe ; and 
not only what each of thefe is, but likewife if one is contrary to one. 


tion, from things fimple to fuch as are complex; and demontiration, from caufes to things 
caufed. But analyfis runs back from particulars to univeifals ; from the complex to the fimple, 
and from things caufed to caufes 


* That it is the bufinefs of a wife man, according to Ariftotle, to confider effences, and their 
effential accidents, is evident, from what he fays in the beginning of the fourth book, viz. “ that 
there is a ceitain {cience which conhders being fo far as being, and its eflential properties.” 

But that the things which now prefent themfelves to oui confideration are in the higheft 
degree efientially inherent in being, 1s evident from hence, that they pervade through all beings. 
For famenefs and difference, fimilitude and diffimilitude, and fuch other things as he now pro- 
pofes to confider, are not apparent in fome beings and abfent from others; but, beginning on high 
from intelligibles, and adorning every intelligible and divine nature, they proceed through the 
eflence of foul to the nature of the univerfe, to the heavens, and the realms of generation, and 
impart to beings identity, equality, and fimilitude, from the all-benefcent nature of the one. 

But diverfities, diffimilitudes, inequalities, contrarieties, prior and pofterior, and every thing 
of this kind, proceed from a moft prolific and never-failing caufe of all things, viz. a duad of 
infinite power (fymbolically called chaos by Orpheus and Hefiod), and are imparted to vifible 
and fenGble natures; fo that neither is there a nature fubfilting between impartible and par- 
tible effences, fuch as foul ; nor‘fo abftracted from all things by tranfcendency of effence ; nor 
fo abject, by fubfifting at the extremity of me effects, which is not diftinguifhed by thefe 
{pecies. 

Hence Plato, in the Sophifta, inveftigating the genera of being, which pervade through all 
things, enumerates famenels and difference, effence, permanency and motion. ‘The natural 
philofopher and the mathematician ufe thefe genera as things credible (aisevtimws)3 but the firft 
philofopher employs them {cientifically and intellectually. Whence Ariftotle alfo, in the ninth 
book of this work, difcourfes concerning all thefe, and latently fhows, that it is the province of 
a wife man to have a fcientific knowledge of thefe. For, if one who is fkilled in his dialectic 
difcoutfes probably of thefe, as he afferts here, and in his Topics, who but the firt philofo- 
pher, or the wife man, will confider them fcientifically ? 

Should it be afked, why Plato among thefe genera enumerates motion and permanency, but 
Ariftotle omits to mention them ; it may be rephed, that Plato, indeed, knowing that motion 
and permanency were contained in the amplitude of divine and human affairs, neceflaiily enu- 
merates thefe in the genera of beings; but Ariftotle, who thought that motion and permanency 
alone pertained to natural bodies, was very confi{tently of opinion, that the peculiarity of thefe 
genera fhould not be extended to all beings. 

And 
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And again, whether genera are principles and elements*, or thofe things 
which aie inherent in a thing, and into which it is divided.- And if this is 


* Two things are here propofed by Ariftotle: one, if the genera of things ought to be called 
principles and elements; principles, indeed, as caufes, but elements, as having a greater fimple 
citv of fubfiftence, becaufe definition 1s at laft refolved into thefe: or, whether thofe things 
whuch are inherent in any being, into which it is divided, and which are propeily confidered 
as belonging to it, ought to be thus denominated. 

But the fecond obje&t of inquiry is, whether, though it fhould be granted that the genera of 
things are piinciples, and not the things into which any being may be divided,—whether, I fay, 
fuch as are more compichenfive, and are extended to a greater multitude of things, ought to be 
called prmeiples and elements, or rather fuch things as are proximately predicated ; as, for m- 
ftance, of Socrates, whether the principle is animal or man. 

In anfwer-to the firft queftion, it is neceflary to afk, what principles are here the objects of 
inquiry? For,if they are the material or the formal, fuch things as are inherent are principles 3 
but, if they are the effective or the final, genera themfelves are principles; not, indeed, 
thofe genera which aie of poiterior origin, for thefe fubfift in effects themfelves. Thus, for 
inftance, in Socrates, both man and animal are contained; which can neither be the effective 
nor final principles of man, fince they are parts of his apparent eflence, and, in confe- 
quence of being indigent of a fubject, have not a feparate energy. But, if there are any 
genera prior to particulars (as we fhall fully evince there are in the notes to the thirteenth 
book), which are the caufes of fenfibles, which are beheld in the productive principles of the 
nature inherent in the mundane wholes, and which ftill prior to this fhine in the forms of the 
mundane foul, and in the intelle& of the artificer of the univerfe, thefe may be defervedly 
called the caufes of fenfibles. But, in thefe, the final caufe is to be afligned together with the 
effective, becaufe it appears more manifeftly in thefe, as beang eftabiufhed in the veftibule of 
the good itfelf 

The anfwer to the fecond inquiry is more manifeft. For, if we confider genera and fpecies 
as things of pofterior origin, z. e. as merely fubfifting in the phantafy by an abftraction from 
fenfibles; thofe genera which are more proximate to the fubftances called fft, or, in other 
words, to corporeal fubftances, will be more eminently fubf{tances, and on this account will 
partake more of the nature of principles than thofe which are lefs fub{tantial by being more 
remote from fenfibles. But, if we confider genera and fpecies properly fo called, and which 
are the effective principles of particulars, both natural and demuurgic, ıt 1s manifeft that, among 
thefe, that which is more comprehenfive, and which extends itfelf to a greater multitude, 13 
a more divine caufe, fince without this nothing can poffefs either eflence or energy. 

Manifeft figns of thefe things are exhibited by logical genera and fpecies. For, of whatever 
fpecies is predicated, of that alfo genus is predicated: but the converfe 1s not true. Genus, 
therefore, 1s more comprehenfive than fpecies. ‘Thus, of whatever the fpecies man is predi- 
cated, of that alfo animal is predicated, but man is not predicated of whatever animal is pre. 
dicated. By transferring, therefore, predication of any particular to production, or, in other 
words, conhdering predication to be the image of caufal energy, we fhall pals from images to 
true genera and fpecies, and fpeculate their mutual connection, their tranfcendency and fubjece 
tion, and the dignity which they poflefs as the producing cautes of things. 


the 
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the cafe with genera, whether they are fuch things as are predicated the laft 
of all of individuals, or fuch things as are firft; as, for inftauce, whether 
animal or man is a principle, and is more a principle than that which is an 
individual. But it is efpecially requilite to inquire, and /eriou/ly coufider ™, 
whether there is any eflential caule belides matter, or not, and whether this 
is feparate, or not: hkewile, whether it is one, or if there are many fuch 
caufes; and whether there is any thing befides a colleQcd whole f, or that 
which is a compofiie (but I mean by a collected whole, when any thing 
is predicated of matter); or whether there is nothing befides: or whcther this 
is the cafe with fome things, and not with.others; and, if this be the cafe, 

what kind of beings thele are. 
Further fill, with refpe&t to principles, whether they are bounded in num- 
‘ber or fpecies f, viz. whether this is the cafe both with principles fubfifiing 
in 


* The-antient natural philofophers confined themfelves to the fpeculation of matter alone, 
and called the principle of things water, or air, or fire; but others beheld indeed an effective 
caufe, but fuch a one as is infeparable from matter, as the Stoics, and others of gieater antiquity. 
Others again admitted a caufe feparate from nature, as both Auiltotle and Plato; the former of 
whom openly admits that this caufe is the objedt of defne to all things; and, latently, that it 1s 
allo the generative principle of the univerfe, as we have fhown in the Introduction to this work. 
But Plato openly afcribes to it both thefe prerogatives. This being the cafe, Ariflotle very pro- 
perly inquires, which of thefe opinions is the more true: and it is evident that it muft be the 
latter, which was adopted by him and Plato. But, when he again inquires whether there is one 
{eparate caufe, or many; we reply, that there is both one and many, the many being co-ordi- 
nated to the one, and extended to it, as tothe proper object of defire, as Ariftotle alfo fhows in 
the twelfth book of this woik. 


+ Ariftotle here inquires whether, befides that which is compofite and {pecific, there are uni- 
verfals, and effential fpecies; and if there are ideas of all things natural, artificial, beautiful, 
-bafe, good, evil, perfe€t, and imperfect: or whether there are ideas of fome of thefe, but not 
of others ; and, if this be the cafe, of which there are ideas, and of which not. 

To this we fhall at prefent biiefly reply, that there are no iceas of things bafe, imperfedt, 
and evil; for thefe fubfift in the ultimate progreflons of nature, and this, becaufe parnal 
fouls, fuch as ours, are unable to vanquifh the infinity of matter. Yet there are fabri- 
-cative forms of effences naturally permanent, in the fame manner as there are of things artif- 
cial in art. That there are forms, indeed, of things artificial, Ariftotle openly admits, aflerting 
in many places, that the material 1s perfected from the-immaterial houfe, as in the fixth book of 
this work: and that he alfo occultly admits that there are exemplars of things which perpe- 
tually fubfift according to nature, we have fhown in the Introduction. 

t «riftotle admits, indeed, that principles are bounded; but he doubts whether they are 
bounded in number, in the fame manner, for inflance, as the four elements; for thefe are four in 


number; and therefore body 1s not produced from air and fire fimply, but from mundane fire 
and 
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in réafons (formal caufes), and thofe which fubfift in a fubjet; and whether 
there are the fame or different principles of things corruptible and incorrup- 
tible *. Again, whether all principles are incorruptible, or whether the 
principles of things corruptible are themfelves corruptible. Further ftill, that 
which is the moft difficult of all, and poflelles the greateft ambiguity7, is, 

whether 


and air, as fubhfling’ in the fublunary region. Or whether the principles of things are 
firít bounded in fpecies, in the fame manner as the twenty-four elements of {peech; for that 
thefe are bounded in fpecies, and not in number, ts manifeft from hence, that the whole of the 
letter a is in many fyllables, and that one part of it is not in the fyllable ba, and another part in 
the fyllable /a; as air with one pait of aitfelf conftitutes this body, and with another part of 
itfelf a different body. He inquires, theiefore, whether principles are bounded in number or 
fpecies. To this we reply, that, if they are bounded in number, they are alfo bounded in 
{pecies; but it is evident that, if they are bounded in fpecies, it docs not-follow that they are 
altogether bounded in number. For the twenty-four letters of the alphabet are bounded in 
fpecies, but are indefinite as to their number. 


* Thefe things feem to be propofed as two objects of inquiry, viz. whether there are the 
fame principles of things corruptible, and of things incorruptible. For, if there are the fame, 
in what manner do they make thefe things to be incorruptible, but thofe corruptible? But, 
if different, whether are thefe incorruptible, but thofe corruptible ? 

But, in whatever manner the divifion may be made, we reply, that the principles of things 
incorruptible are entirely the principles of every kind of beings; for the prolific and infinite 
energy of fuch principles can never be circum{cribed. But the principles of things corruptible 
are not all of them the principles of incorruptibles. - Hence, the proximate principles of corrup- 
tibles are not the principles of any thing elfe. Yet neither are all thefe principles corruptible. 
For the circulation of the heavens 1s attended, according to Ariftotle, with an effective caufe, 
yet it is not corruptible. 

There are alfo other incorruptible as well as corruptible caufes of generated natures ; for, if, 
as Ariltotle aflerts, man and the fun generate man, it is manifeft that man has both a corrup- 
tible and incorruptible caufe. The fame alfo takes place in horfe, dog, and every fublunary 
fpecies ; for each of thefe has a partial and an univerfal caufe: but that principles which are 
more univerfal fhould be corrupted, is the moft of all things impofhible ; for they can never be 
generated from any thing, nor can other things be generated from them. 

Thefe things are not only rightly afferted by the divine Plato, but alfo by “Ariftotle: for, in 
the twelfth book of this work, he introduces the principles of things eternal, as feparate and. 
immaterial forms, and as the objects of defire to all things, and fays, that there are certain 
eternal principles of things corruptible. In the next place, he frequently, and in what follows, 
generoully fhows that genciation would not be, unlefs there was fome eternal caufe of it. 


t It 1s evident here, that Ariftotle did not confider the opinions of the antients refpecting 
principles to be defpicable ; but, on the contrary, that he thought they deferved much attention. 
We fay, therefore, that all things would not defire the firft being, unlefs they derived their 
perfection 
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whether le ove and being are, as the Pythagorzans and Plato fay, nothing elfe 
than the eflence of beings ; or this is not the cafe, but fomething elfe is the fub- 
ject, as iriendfhip, according to Empedocles, but according to others fire, or 
water, or air, And again, whether principles are things univerfal*, or have a 


fubfiftence 


perfection from thence; and that, as they eternally depend on this, they alfo eternally from 
th s receive their being. Hence, if the Arft being is defirable to all things, and ıs the caufe of 
being to all, ıt produces from itfelf both true beings and intelligible fpecies. But as this frft 
being, though the principle of all things, 1s after a manner co-ordinated with multitude, and 
therefore has a certain alliance with it, hence, prior to this firit being, it 1s requifite to confider 
a fuper-eflential one, incffably abftra€led from all beings in fimplicity and excellency, and which, 
though it cannot be properly denominated, yet may be more properly called the one than any 
thing elfe, beceufe it is the fource of union to all beings, that is, of afiimilation to itfelf. The ` 
Pythagoieans, therefore, neceflarily placed zře ome and berg at the fummit of the whole of 
things; fis imparting the caufe of unity and of all good to beings themfelves, but the other the 
proper principle of being to othe: fpecies. 
Empedocles too, by friendfhip, appears to fiynify nothing elfe than that ove which is co-ordi- 
nated with the indefinite duad; fo that friend/fip and /rife with him are the fame as zbe one 
end the duad of the Pythagorzans, or the bound and infinity of Plato. From thefe two Empe- 
docles produces the frit being, all intelligibles, and the fenfible univerfe. For, if friendfhip, ac- 
cording to this philofopher, is the caufe of union to the intelleétual {phere which fubfifts after 
the one, but ftrife is the caufe of multiphcation, diverfity, and prolific progrefhon; is it not 
evident that frzend/hip 1s with him analogous to the above-mentioned co-ordinated one, but 
Jirife to tne indefinite duad? For, as Empedocles was a Pythagorean, how can it be fuppofed 
that he would adulterate the Orphic or the Pythagoric principles ? 
But if Thales called water the one and being, but fome other dignified air or fire with thefe 

appellations, fuch opinions have been reprobated by many of the antients, and efpecially by 
the demomiacal Ariftotle. 


* Principles, properly fo called, are to be confidered as fubfifting above univerfal genera and 
fpecies, and much more above particulars; for thus they truly fubfilt : 

In matter particulars aie confidered; but in nature and foul the untverfal generated caufes 
of fenfibles pre-exift: nature, indeed, poffefling the-molt fpecial fpecies, from which fhe proxi. 
mately generates things material and particulars; but foul previoufly afluming thefe, and, prior 
to thefe, more univerfal reafons, through which dividing genera themfelves, and again uniting 
the multitude of her reafous, fhe confiders all things by an afcending and defcending progrefhion, 
and operates according to a divifive, analytic, and definitive energy. But above thefe are 
placed fabiicative or demiurgic fpecies, and above thefe again the principles of thofe mighty 
wholes, the mundane fpheres. And thus much in anfwer to the Mft inquiry. 

To the fecond queflion we reply, that a fubfiftence in capacity muft be entirely excluded from 
principles properly fo called. For fuch a fubfiftence is imperfect, unprolific, and more adapted 
to matter. Lut to thefe a fubfiftence in energy rather belongs, except that fome of them can, 
not be faid to be in energy, but are rather energy itfelf. But the principle of all things (if it be 


lawful 
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fubfiftence like particulars; and whether they fubfift in capacity or energy. 
Further full, whether they fubhft in any other manner than as things motive; 
for thefe things may afford matter for abundant doubt. And, befides all this, 
' whether numbers, lengths, figures, and points are certain eflences or not”: 
and if they are eflences, whether they are feparated from fenfibies, or fubfift 
in them. For, re/peéting all thefe particulars, it is not only dificult to difcover 
the truth, but neither is it eafy to doubt well in a rational manner. 


CHAP. I. 


In the firft place, therefore, we muft inquire refpecting thofe things which 
we firft mentioned, whether it is the province of one or many {fciences, to 
{peculate all the genera of caufes: for how can it be the bufinefs of one 


fcience to know principles t, fince they are not contrary to each other? 
Befides, 


lawful fo to fpeak) is not only above a fubfiftence in capacity and a fubfiftence in energy, but is 
even above energy itfelf; for he is above being to which energy is fubordinate. 

To the third queftion we reply, that thofe principles are immoveable, which are the caufes of 
things eternal; but that thofe are moved which fubfift among the caules of things generated 
and corrupted, as the fun and the ethereal circulation. 


* Tothis we reply, that the eflence of thefe 1s manifold: for, in the works of nature, any one 
may fee figure, number, phyfical fuperficies, and phiyfical line and point. Thefe alfo fubfift in 
our phantafy and opinion, viz. continued quantity in imagination, and number in opinion ; the 
latter being more immateiial than the former; and receive their perfection from the effential 
fpecies of the foul. 

Thefe objects, therefore, of imagination and opinion, participate indeed of effence, but 
are not eflences. They may, therefore, rather be reduced under quantity, or quality, or fome 
other predicament, but the effential reafons of the foul, of which thefe are images, may be des 
fervedly called effences. 

But he who ıs able to fee the paradigms which fubfift in intellect and intelligibles will pere 
ceive number, and figure, and magnitude itfelt, there enumerated. 


+ Ariftotle fyllogifes as follows: Caules different in fpecies are not contraries. Of things 
which differ in fpecies, and which are not contraries, theie is not onc fcience. There is. not, 
therefore, one fcience of caules. And in the fecond figure, caufes different in fpecies are not 
contraries. ‘Things which are under one feience, if they difer in fpecies, are contraries ; 
caules, therefore, are not under one {cience. 

It is plain, however, that Arittotle is not fertous in what he now fays; gas the major proe 
pofition is altogether {a fe. For it does not follow, that, if there is one fcience of contraries, 

H there 
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Fefides, with many beings all things are not prefent*. For, how is it 
pollible that the principle of motion, or nature of że good, can fubfitt 


in 


there is not one of things not contrary; nor that, if contraries are under one fcience, things 
which are under one fcience muf be immediately contraries. Nor perhaps do caufes always 
differ in fpecies, as Ariftotle himfelf obferves in the fecond of his Phyfics. ‘* For,” fays he, 
‘© the end and the agent fometimes concur in fpecies.” 


* He again fyllogifes as follows: The firl and moft beautiful fciences are converfant with 
things immoveable. Sciences whieh are converfant with things immoveable by no means have 
a knowledge of all caufes, becaufe in things immoveable there is neither the efficient nor the 
final caufe. The firfl, therefore, and moft beautiful fciences have by no means a knowledge 
of all caufes. 

Here, again, Ariftotle affumes the malk; fince the major propofition is again falfe. ‘For, of 
fciences, let the fpeculative be the firft and the moft beautiful: but of thefe, natural philofophy, 
which is converfant with things moveable, muft not be placed in the firft rank, fince mathema- 
tics rather, and the firit philofophy, are better than this. But why do not all thefe fciences 
confider the caufes of fenfibles? Becaufe, it may be faid, neither have immoveables an effec- 
tive or final caufe. This, however, is far from being the cafe; fince thefe alfo originate from 
a principle, and do not proceed to beings from chance. Dor every kind of being is either a 
principle, or from a principle. But multitude cannot be a principle; on this account, there- 
fore, they will have both an effective and a final caufe. For things immoveable both know 
and are known for the fake of good. . 

In the next place, that which was propofed from the firt is different from this inquiry: 
for it was not propofed to confider, whether, the caufe failing, there can be {cience of a thing, 
but whether, admitting the fubfiftence of different caufes, they are not confidered by one 
{cience, but by many; and that they are not, is not at prefent proved. The oppofite, indeed, to 
this may be rather inferred: for, if all fciences which are converfant with things immoveable, 
know ali the caufes which are inexiftent in the fubjects of their fpeculation, and defpife 
nothing which is inherent in them, wifdom alfo will know all the caufes of being fo far as it 
is being. 7 

In the third place, the reafoning of Ariftotle endeavours to prove, that the mathematical 
fciences have not a final-caufe. However, he falfely aflumes, that a fubfiftence for the fake of 
fomething is the end of action, but not of fpeculation; for there are not only ends of actions, 
but, much more, of contemplations themfelves. Thus, we defire to contemplate for the fake of 
good, of an afflimilation to divinity, and of our true prefervation. But the end of actions is 
partial, and is not properly an end, fince it muft always refer to contemplation ; for the fake of 
which alone it fubfifts, as is beautifully fhown by Plotinus in his book on Contemplation, Nature, 
and The One, and to my tranflation of which I refer the reader. But, if geometricians do not 
align the end, when they demonttrate things effentially inherent in figures, it 1s by no means 
wondeiful; for neither do they confider the fubject, whether it is, or is not; nor are they 
bufily employed about the end; nor do they attend to any thing befides the effential properties. 
of figures or magnitudes, Compared, therefore, with the firft philofopher, they are unfcien- 

tific $ 
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in things immoveable? fince every thing which is eflentially and through its 
‘own nature good is an end; and fo is acaufe, becaufe other things are 
generated and fubhft for its fake. But the end, and that for the fake of 
which a thing fubhifis, are the end of a certain alion. But all actions are 
accompanied with motion: hence, it is not poffible that in things immoveable 
there can be this principle, or a certain good itfelf. On this account alfo, in 
the mathematical {ciences, nothing is evinced through this caufe, nor Is any 
demonftration produced from it, becaufe it is better or worfe. But no one 
makes any mention whatever of any thing of this kind; fo that certain of the 
fophifts, fuch as Ariftippus, revile thefe fclences on this account. Forin other 
arts, fays he, and even {uch as are fordid, as in the teCtonic art and that of the 
currier, all things are afferted on account of the better or the worfe; but the 
mathematical {clences do not pay any attention to things good and evil. 

But again, if there are many fciences of caufes, and each is converfant 
with a different caufe, which of thefe muft we affert to be that which we in. 
veftigate? or, who, among thofe that poffefs thefe {ciences, will have a fcien. 
tific knowledge of the thing inveftigated? For it happens, that all the modes 
of caufes are prefent with the fame thing: ‘Thus, for inftance, in a houfe, 
the caule whence motion is derived is art, and the builder; but that for the 
Jake of which it fubfifis is the work; the matter is earth and ftones, and the 
form is the definition. From thofe things, therefore, which were formerly 
decided by us, viz. which of the {ciences ought to be called Wifdom, it feems 
reafonable, that each fhould be thus denominated: for that fcience which is 
the moft principal and the moft honourable, and which it is not juft other 
{ciences that rank as fervants fhould contradict, is the {cience of the end and 


tific; for, as their principles are hypothetical, and therefore not properly known; and as the 
end and medium confift alfo from things which are unknown, by what contrivance, fays Plato, 
can a deduction from thefe be called fcience ? That is, how can it be called fcience, according 
to the highefl and moft true fubfiftence of fcience? But the firft philofopher beholds in 
himfelf both why the circle is fuch a figure as it is defined to be, and what it imitates among 
true beings. He likewife fees what is the firft of figures, what their order, and whence they 
are at the fame time connected with the caufe of good. Laftly, thofe are to be derided who 
deny, that the mathematical fciences are the offspring of intellect, though they are converfant 
with the true conclufions of propofitions producing fcience. For, whence is the truth derived 
which they contain? Whence the order, which is at the fame time attended with an inde- 
{cribable beauty? Whence their power of opening and elevating the rational eye of the foul, 
if, by a much greater priority, they did not largely participate of intellectual good ? 
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the gond™ [and, as it appears, ought to be called wifdomt]; for the reft 
fubfift for the fake of this. 

But, fo far as wifdom is defined to be the fcience of firt caufes, and of that 
which is efpecially the objet of knowledgef, the fcience of effence may not 
unjuftly vindicate to itfelf the name of wifdom. For, fince the fame thing 
may be known in many ways, we fay, that he rather knows who knows a 
thing from its inherent properties, than he who knows from particulars which 
do not pertain to that thing. But, among thefe, one knows more than an- 
other; and this is efpecially the cafe with him who perceives what a thing is, 
and not of him who apprehends the quantity or quality of a thing, or what 
it is naturally adapted to do or fuHer. Further ftill, in other things alfo §, 

we 


* For other things are for the fake of this. For, fo far as wifdom poffeffes this prerogative, 
that it is the principal and miftrefs of other fciences, there will be no other fcience than that 
which refpects the end for the fake of which other things fubfift. For the end itfelfis digni- 
fied with a power which leads to other caufes; fince thofe things for the fake of which all 
things are produced preferve all things in the world, in a republic, in an army, and in each of 
us. But all things are produced for the fake of good and the end. 


+ This part within the brackets is omitted in the printed Greek teat; but is in the text of 
Alexander, and appears to be very properly inferted. 


t So far, fays he, as wifdom is converfant with the firt caufes, and with that which is moft 
eminently the object of fcientific knowledge, that fcience which moft eminently knows form 
itfelf is wifdom. And in the end he adds, that his knowledge of things furpafles that of all 
others, who knows them through their proper mediums: for fome one may have a certany 
knowledge of a thing through privation or negation, as is the cafe with him who knows that a 
point 1s impartible, and that a divine nature is immortal; but he has a fuperior knowledge of 
thefe, who knows them affirmatively, and through thofe things which they eflentially contain ; 
as, for inftance, that a point is the extreme of a line, and a divine nature an eternal being, 
fufficient to itfelf, good, and the caufe of things eternal. But he has a ftill fuperior knowledge 
of thefe, who cannot indeed fpeak refpe€ting the quality or quantity of things, their energies or 
participated properties (for all thefe are pofterior to eflence, and the fecond things from it), but 
is able co point out the effence of a fubject itfelf; for he who can effect this pofleffes the moft 
perfect of all fciences. 


§ Effences indeed are known by definitions; and hence the firft fcience is the definitive. 
Put things effentially inherent are known by demonftration; and hence the fecond {cience is 
the demonftrative. But that fcience which confiders form itfelf, and at the fame time knows 
all thefe, ıs both definitive and demonftrative; definitive, indeed, eflentially, becaufe this con- 
fifts in knowing the eflence of a thing; but demonitrative, becaufe he who afhgns the caufes of 
things, does not ceafe demonftrating till he arrives at that which 1s eflential. ‘Thus, it is not 
fufhcient to fay, that fre has a power of feparating the parts of bodies, but it is requifite to 
Show why it poffefles this powers and, till we recur to definition, and evince that the very 

effence 
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we then think that we know each of thofe things of which there are demon- 
ftrations, when we know what each 1s; as, for inftance, we then know what 
the {quaring of a right-lined figure is, when we know that it is the invention 
of a mean proportional; and in a fimilar manner, with refpe& to other 
things. But with refpect to generations, actions, and all mutation, we then 
e{pecially know, when we know the principle of motion. This, however, is 
another principle, and is oppofite to that which ranks as the end; fo that, to . 
contemplate each of thele caufes may appear to be the province of another 
{cience *, 

With refpect, however, to the principles of demonftration, it 1s doubtful 
whether the fpeculation of thefe is the province of one, or of many {clences: 
but I call the principles of demonftration thofe common opinions from which 


all men demonftrate T: fuch as, it 1s neceflary that every thing fhould be 
afhrmed 


effence of fire confifts in this, we fhall not fpeak demonftratively. So that demonftration is- 
alone the province of him who has a knowledge of form: and this caufe which is affumed 
from definition is the firft caufe ; not, indeed, according to aflignation Lazodozwv], (for perhaps, 
according to this, itis the laft), but it is naturally the firft, at which the demonftrator, when he 
arrives, refts. Thus, why is a politician defirous that there fhould be mufic and gymnattic in a 
city ? That he may inftrudct the citizens. Why does he inftruct them? That he may make 
them fcientific. Why this? Becaufe they are adapted to receive fcience. Why are they fo 
adapted? Becaufe they are rational beings. And why rational beings? Becaufe in this the 
very effence of human nature confits. Here then we fee a knowledge from firft caufes; and 
the definition of a thing is the beft caufe of demonftration. Thus, for inftance, why is the 
light eclipfed? Becaufe it is ob{truéted by the earth: we have therefore a definition of a lunar 
eclipfe; for a lunar eclipfe is a privation of the light of the moon, on account of the obftruc- 
tion of the earth; of which if you would form a demonitration, you have only to change the 
pofition of the terms, as Auittotle obferves in his laft Analytics. And again, to make a fquare 
equal to a given rectangle, 1s nothing more than the invention of a middle line: for, let one, 
fide of the rectangle be equal to 9, and the other to 4, the area will be 36, the mean propor- 
tional between which 1s 6, the fide of the fquare required. 


* That 1s, becaufe the {cience which knows the caufe of a thing is wifdom, it is not the: 
bufinefs of many fciences to confider caufe, but this is alone the province of one {cience. 


+ Ariftotle heie afferts, that demonttrative principles are common conceptions, confidered as 
not difpofing or exciting us to action: for all things defire their proper end, from a common 
conception, which when men are not able to obtain by their own exertions, they fly to a divine 
nature for afliftance; by which being moved, as Aniflotie alfo fays, they naturally defire to- 
know. Thefe, therefore, are only demonttrative principles, fo far as they are ufed by demon- 
{trations ; but they poffefs a knowledge more manifeft than the things which are demonftrated 
by them. One of thefe axioms, viz. that it is impofhble for the fame thing to be and not to 

be, 
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affirmed or denied; and, it is impoffible for a thing at the fame time to be and 
not to be; and fuch other propofitions as are cf a fimilar nature. Whether, 
thercfore, is there one or a different {cience of thefe and of effence? And if 
there is one, whether or not muft we denominate it that {clence which we 
now inveltigate? It is not, therefore, rational to fuppole, that there is one 
fcience of thefe*: for, why is it more the province of geometry than of any 
cther {cience to {peculate concerning thele? If, therefore, it is in a fimilar 
manner the province of any {cience whatever, but it cannot be the province 
of all the {ciences, as neither is it the peculiarity of the reft, fo neither does it 
Lelong to that {cience which knows the eflences of things, to know the prin- 
ciples of demonftration. And, at the fame time, how will it be the {cience of 
thefe t? For we now alfo know what each of thefe is. Oiher arts, therefore, 

ufe 


‘be, is defervedly placed by Ariftotle at the fummit of fcience; but with ‘refpect to that other 
no lefs important axiom, that every thing muft be either afhrmatively or negatively fignifed, it 
muft be obferved, that in beings and things comprehenfible by fcience, it is neceflary that every 
thing fhould be affirmed or denied: but if there be a fupereffential nature, as the principle of 
things is fhown to be by the Pathagorzans, and by Plato in the Parmenides and Republic; and if 
(as is the cafe) it has neither a name nor fcience, but is ineffable; why is it neceffary that-this 
fhould receive either affirmation or negation, about which all difcourfe is falfe ? 

But fince Ariftotle fays, “f and whatever other propofitions there may be of this kind,” we 
may add the axiom-which afferts, that every thing defirable is good; alfo, that neither nature, nor, 
by a much ftronger reafon, diviiity, does any thing in vain; that no fubfance ts produced from non- 
entity, nur refolued into non-entrty ; and befides thefe, the axioms of geometry, arithmetic, and the 
ether fciences, all which are alone confidered by him who has a knowledge of caufes. 


* Ariftotle now apparently endeavours to prove, that the fame fcience does not know 
effences and axioms; but that his endeavours here are not real, but pretended, will be evident, 
from examining his reafoning. 

Wifdom, indeed, which proximately receives demonftrative principles from intelle&t, fpecu- 
lates them from on high, in a manner fuperior to the difcurfive energy of demonftration, and 
confiders their truth, order, and progreflion from intellect. But it muft here be obferved, that 
though axioms rank among things firt with refpect to demonftration, they are not fimply firft 
according to nature; for the firt philofopher who fpeculates and knows being itfelf, will de- 
monftrate their truth, though they are indemoniftrable by the particular ference by which 
they are employed. How then can the firft philofopher be faid to confider axioms in the fame 
light as thofe who are {killed in other fciences? or how, if this be not admitted, will the para- 
logifm ever take place, to which the conclufion tends ? 


+ Ariftotle, in his reafoning in this place, is evidently not ferious; for he infers, that, if 
the principles of demonftration are knowable, they are alfo demonftrable ; and that, if demon- 


ftrable, they have one fubjedt, as numbers, which, being the objects of demonttration, have one 
fubject, 
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ufe thefe as things known to them, But if there is a demonftrative fcience 
refpeCting them, it will be requifite there fhould be fome fubyect genus, and 
that fome of them fhould be participated properties, and others axioms. For 
it is impoflible that there can be demonftration of all things; fince it is ne- 
ceflary that demonftration fhould condit from certain things, be employed 
about a certain thing, and be of certain things. Hence it happens, that there 
is one particular genus of all things that are demonflrated ; for all demon- 
{trative {ciences ufe axioms. 

But if the fcience of effence is different from the {cience refpecting thefe, 
which of them is the more principal, and naturally prior *? for, univerfally, 
and in the moft eminent degree, axioms are the principles of all things. But, 
if it is not the province of a philofopher, to whom does it belong, to con- 
template the truth and falfehood about thefe? And, in fhort, whether is 


fubject, of which the odd and the even are paffions, together with the numbers formed by the 
conjunction and multiplication of thefe. But itis falfe, that axioms, if knowable, are alfo de- 
monftrable 5 and it is hkewife falfe, that, if demonftrable, they have a fubject: for things theme 
{elves are faid to be demonttrable in one way, and definitions and propofitions in another. But 
if axioms have a fubject, participated properties alfo and axioms will be apparent about them z 
hence there will be axioms of axioms. This abfurdity is not noticed by Ariftotle, but is entirely 
confequent to what he fays. It alfo follows, that axioms, if they depend on other axioms, are 
not axioms; for, in this cafe, we fhould not be hindered from an infinite progreflion ; axioms 
being indigent of axioms toinfinity. However, though axioms are not properly demonitrable, 
yet they are knowable by the firft {cience, which is converfant with immediate propofitions, and 
which, together with the ot, or that a thing is, comprehends ako the dots, or why it 15, as proxi- 
mately proceeding from intellect, which it evolves, divides, and pervades. Nor, if axioms were. 
demonttrable, does it follow, that they would have one fubje€t, fince they have an orderly fub. 
fiftence, and an intelle€tual elevation. 


* If the fame perfon does not know the principles of things and of demonftrations, but this 
is the province of different perfons, each of them will be imperfect; the one not knowing 
how to demonftrate, and the other embracing empty fyllogifms, as being ignorant of the nature 
of things. Great indeed is the digmity of that fcience which confiders the moft comprehen, 
five demonttrative principles of all things ; and what elfe but a wife man can the poffeffor of 
this fcience be called? This matter fcience was denominated by Plato dja/eétic, and by Ari. 
ftotle the frf philofophy. 

I only add, that this firft philofophy, which is converfant with being fo far as being, imitates 
intelleét, in which intellection is not feparated from intelligible, It is aflimilated indeed to 
intellection by a knowledge of axioms, but to intelligible through the fpeculation of being 
itfelf. But, if it were deficient in either, it would be an imitation of intellect, either poffefling 
intellection without the intelligible, or intelligible without intellect, which is the fame thing 
as to imitate intellect deftituce of intelle€t. 


there 
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there one feience of all effences, or many fciences*? If, therefore, there is 
not one fcience t, what kind of edence muft we eftablifh as the object of this 
wifdom? But it is,not rational to fuppofe, that there is one {cience of all 
effences ; for there will alfo be one demonftrative fcience of all efiential acci- 
dents f; fince every demonfirative {clence fpeculates, from common opinions, 
effenual accidents about a certain fubje@. It is the bufinels, therefore, of the 
fame {cience, to {peculate, from the fame opinions, effential accidents about 
the fame genus: for the conlideration of the of, or, that a thing is, is the 
province of one {cience ; and it is lixewife the employment of one {clence to 
{peculate the particulars from which a thing confifts, whether it is the fame or 
a different fcience ; fo that the like will take place with refpect to accidents, 
whether theie Chass contemplate them, or one of thefe. Further fill, 
whether the fpeculation is alone refpecting eflences, or alfo refpecting things 
accidental to thefe. But my meaning is: if, for inftance, a folid is a certain 
effence, and lines and planes, whether it is the province of the fame or of 
another {cience to know thefe, and things accidental about each genus; for, 
if it is the province of the fame fclence, it will be a certain demonftrative 
{cience, and the fcience of effence. But demonftration does not appear to be 
employed about the formal caufe: but if itis the province of another {clence, 
what fclence will that be which fpeculates the accidents about eflence ? for, 
to afhen this is very difficult. 


* Ariftotle here inquires, if there will be one fcience about every effence, both intelligible 
and fenfible ; and, 1f there is any middle nature, or more than one, between thefe, whether 
{ciences alfo will be multiplied according to the diverfities of eflences. In anfwer to this in. 
quiry, it may be moft truly faid, that there is one fcience which is fupreme, and many proxi- 
mate fciences; that there is one, indeed, which confiders being fo far as being, and many 
among whicn the parts of being are diitributed, and which are converfant with thele parts in a 
different manner from the matter fcience, and do not confider them fo far as beings. 


t One feience, indeed, efpecially fpeculates all beings. But if diferent {ciences are conver- 
fant with different orders of being, it is by no means obfcure, that the fcience which is em- 
ployed about Aift and intelhgible eflences 1s the frit of ferences. Whence, though it confiders 
every being fo far as being, it defires to energize principally about the intelligible. 


t Why is this abfurd ¢ For, if there are many demonftrative fciences, as geometry, aftro- 
nomy, arithmetic, and many others; yet, prior to all thefe, there is one which confiders that 
which is edentially accidental to being, fo far as being. This Ariftotle himfelf more clearly 
afferts in the fourth book of this work: for arthmetic demonfirates things effentially inherent 
in numbers; and ceometry things efientially inherent in figures. But one demonttrative 
{cience, z e. the firft philofophy, demonflrates things effentially inherent in every being, not fo 
far as it poflefles quality or quantity, but fo far as it 1s being. 

Further 
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Further ftill: whether muft we fay, that there are alone fenfible effences, 
or others befides thefe? And whether is there one genus, or many genera 
of eflences, according to the opinion of thofe who fay that there are forms 
and natures fubffting between forms and things fenfible, about which, ac- 
cording to them, the mathematical {ctences are converfant? In what manner, 
therefore, we aflert that forms are caufes and eflences fubfifting by them- 
felves, has been related by us in our firt difcourfes refpeCting them *: but as 
the confideration of them is attended with abundant difiicultyT, it is no lefs 
abfurd to fay, that there are certain natures befides thofe which are in the 
heavens,.and that thefe are the fame with fenfibles, except that the former 
are eternal, but the latter corruptible. For they fay, that there are man itfelf, 
and horfe itfelf, and health itfelf; but they do not affert any thing elfe re- 
fneCting thefe: and in this refpect they at fimilar to thofe who acknow- 
ledge indeed that there are gods, but that they poflefs a human form; for, 
neither do the latter of thefe make any thing elfe than eternal men, nor do 
the former make ideas to be at all different from eternal fenfible natures. 

Again, if any one, befides forms and things fenfible, places things between 
thefe, it will be attended with many doubts: for it is evident, that in a fimi- 
lar manner there will be lines, and each of the other genera, befides thofe 


* He here refers us to what is afferted in the firfl book, or greater a. Hence, fays Sy- 
rianus, thofe are to be derided who confider that book as f{purious. 


+ To this we reply, that thofe divine men confidered ideas, of which they were fuch ftre- 
nuous affertors, as differing in all things from fenfible forms: for they viewed the former as 
divine effences, impartible, felf-fubfiftent, as the fabricative caufes of mundane natures, and as 
poflefling a perpetual uniformity of fubfiftence ; but the latter, as fuftaining every kind of mu- 
tation, as perpetually flowing, and converfant with the circulations of time. But that Ariftotle 
is not ferious in what he here afferts, is evident from hence: for it is by no means true, that 
man in this terreftrial region differs only in the privation of eternity from man in the in- 
teiligible world, or, in other words, the regions of divine intellect: for mortal is inherent in 
the definition of terreftrial man; and Ariftotle, in this very work, manifeftly demonftrates, that 
things in which the mortal and corruptble are inherent, poffefs thefe, not from accident, but 
cffentially ; fo that man, being eflentially mortal, is incapable of becoming the fame with man 
in the intelligible world, by the acceflion of eternity. 

Syrianus here juftly obferves, that it is wonderful how readily Alexander approves this 
affertion of Ariftotle, without perceiving that what the philofopher advances is erroneous. He 
adds, that he cannot think that men who were fo well fkilled in the art of reafoning, ferioufly 
oppofed the doctrine of ideas: becaufe, fays he, they do not injure the divine dogmas of Platos 
as neither do the arrows difcharged by the Thracians reach the ethereal gods. 


I that 
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that are fenfible *: fo that, fince aftronomy is one of thefe, there will alfo be 
another heaven befides the fenfible heaven, another fun and moon, aud, ina 
{imilar manner, the other natures which the heavens contain. Though, how 
is it poflible to believe that there are fuch things as thefe f ? For, neither is 
it rational to fuppofe, that this ideal heaven is immoveable, and it is entirely 
impoflible that it fhould be moveable. A fimilar confequence will enfue re- 
{pecting thofe objects about which the optic f {cience 1s employed, and like- 

wile 


* And where is the abfurdity that thefe fhould be intelligible, dianoetic, and fenfible ? Is it 
not indeed neceflary, that there fhould be in the artificer of the univerfe a fabricative caufe of 
the heavens and the fun? and that in the divine fouls of the ftars there fhould be a truer heaven, 
and a truer fun than the apparent! or, in other words, that in thefe they fhould fubfift without 
dimenfion in immaterial perfection ? And are not the fenfible heaven and fun the receptacles of 
thefe? What alfo, is it to be fuppofed, can be the meanitig of Plato, when in the Theztetus:. 
he fpeaks of the Coryphzean philofopher aftronomizing above the heavens? and again, when, 
in the Phedrus, he fays that there are many blefled vifions and progrefhons within the heavens, 
which are objects of admiration to the genus of the blefled gods? for it is evident, that he 
cannot here mean the corporeal heavens; fince body, however exalted, can never be the object 
of felicitous contemplation to a divine nature. There are, therefore, ftars above the heavens, ox 
rather intelligible lives of the ftars, whofe unconfufed union, never-failing communication, and 
conjunction with intelhgible eflences, it is the bufinefs of Ariftotle’s wife man to contemplate. 
There is alfo an intelligible heaven befides this, which is the object of fenfe, the vifion of 
whofe divinely-fplendid {peétacles gives beatitude to mundane divine natures; fo that it is very 
properly faid, that, befides intelligible and fenfible Jines, there are certain lines which have a 
middle fubfiftence, that is, which fubfift in foul according to a dianoetic charadteriftic. There 
are alfo other heavens and other funs, intelligible, intelleCtual, and diancetic : for, as the divine 
Plato fays, the artificer of the univerfe, placing intellect in foul, and foul in body, caufed the 
whole mundane animal to become intelligent and animated. Every thing, therefore, which is 
beheld in the apparent heavens fenfibly and with dimenfion, fubfifts, in immaterial and produc- 
tive powers, according to the nature of foul; but, in forms in the higheft degree. impartible 
and intelligible, according to intellect. 


t Aniftotle admits, that there muft be an immoveable caufe of things which are moved, but is 
adverfe to its being denominated after the fame manner with its effects. But it is neceflary, as 
Syrianus juftly obferves, to advert to the method adopted by theologilts, among whom the pro- 
greflions are celebrated of many heavens, many funs, and many, other particulars; at the 
fame time carefully remembering, that thefe heavens and funs have an incorporeal fubfiftencey 
and, that their progreflions figmfy their becoming ineflably unfolded into light, from the 
meffable principle of things. 

But neither 1s it altogether impofhble, that there fhould be a moveable caufe of things which 
are movcd, unlefs we confine the term motion to corporeal natures. But who will not admit, 
that true beings poflefs a fabricative and intelle€tual motion ? 


t That Anftotle is not fcrious in what he here afferts muft be granted, unlefs we are willing 
to 
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wife with refpect to harmonics in mathematics: for it is impoflible that thefe 
fhould have a fubfiftence different from fenfibles, through the fame caufes: 
for, if there are fenfibles and fenfes which have a middle fubfittence, 1t is evi- 
dent that there will alfo be animals fubfifting between them and things cor- 
ruptible. But it may alfo be doubted, about what kind of beings it is requi- 
fite to inveftigate thefe fciences*. For, if geodxfia T differs in this only from 

geometry, 


to believe that he adopts confequences abfurd, and indeed imnofhible. For, as he admits that 
we have another eye befides that of fenfe, it muft have a power perceptive of thofe ipecies 
which are the proper objects of its vifion. For, if the univeifals which aie beheld by the intel- 
lectual eye are merely things abftrated from fenfible objets, and therefore of an origin pofte- 
rior to fenfibles themfelves, things which have no real fubfiftence will be the fpectacles of 
intellect. Wall not, therefore, that moft excellent part of us, intellect, be more unhappy than 
the fenfible eye, fince this is co-ordinated to beings; or, in other words, contemplates objects 
which have the fame reality of fubfiftence with itfelf; while, on the contrary, intelle€t will be 
the {fpectator of delufion and non-entity? But if this is abfurd, and we have an intellectual 
eye endued with a vifive power, there mult be forms conjoined with this power, immoveable 
indeed according to corporeal motion, but moved with intellectual energy. May we not alfo 
afk, if there is no fpectator of thofe harmonic reafons which divinity inferted in foul prior to 
the apparent order of things? According to Homer, all the mundane gods partake of the 
mules, and of the harmony proceeding from them : 


of the mufes full 
With ee Voice alternately who fing. 


L 


There mutt, therefore, be another Larmony befides that which is fenfible. Since too, according 
to Aniftotle, there 1s one co-ordination of intelligible fpecies to the firft good (fee the end of 
the twelfth book), muft there not in fuch an arrangement be the moft beautiful and divine 
harmony? ‘The firft philofopher, contemplating this harmony, is converfant with a melody 
ineffably more admirable than that which 1s produced by fenfible mufic. 


* It is indeed truly dubious, what fciences are the greate{t exemplars of fenfibles. Yet we 
may reply in anfwer to the doubt, that thofe fciences which are employed about the immaterial 
exemplars of fenfibles, are more immaterial than thofe which are converfant with natural fpe- 
cies, or rcafons, or natural numbers. 


+ But geodefia does not alone differ in this from geometry. but the difference confifts in 
this, that the former regards the indigence of human nature, and the advantage of mortal life, 
and is bufed with manual operation, without paying any attention to the fpeculation of real 
being; but the latter feparates the foul from fenfibles, purifies its intellectual eye, and brings it 
by a circular progreflion as it were to intellectual vifion, removing it from the more grofs and 
figured compofition of material natures. What then follows from this? That there muft be 
another medicinal art, befides that which is divine and that which is conveifant with’ mortal 
bodies. For, let there be a divine caufe of this ait, or, in other words, an idea in the intellect 
of divinity, called by the antients Efculapius, which caufe or idea imparts to the firft beings an 

I 2 eternally 
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geometry, that the former of thefe is converfant with things which we per- 
ceive, but the latter with things which are not fenfible ; it is evident, that, be- 
fides the medicinal fcience, there will be a certain fcience between medicine 
itfelf, and the medicine which fubfifts among us. But how is this poffible ? 
for there will alfo be certain falubrious things, befides fuch as are fenfible, and 
the falubrious itfelf. And, at the fame time, neither is this true, that geo- 
dha * is converfant with fenfible and corruptible magnitudes: for, thefe 
being corrupted, tt alfo will be corrupted. But neither will aftronomy be 
converfant with fenfible magnitudes Ẹ, nor with this vifible heaven. For 

neither 


eternally according meafure, but to middle and laft natures communicates this meafure when 
they are capable of receiving it; let there be alfo a mortal phyfician who takes care of mortal 
bodies ;--muft not, therefore, things which are fo diftant from each other be joined together by 
fome common boundaries? And is it not neceffary to confider this. art as having a middle 
fubfiftence in the demoniacal and heroic. orders, and in fouls l:berated from a mortal life ? 
And why may not philofophy, which purifies from the paflons, be placed as a medium between 
divine jufiice, which is the medicine of all mundane depravity, and human medicine, which 
is alone employed in taking care of generated and corruptible bodies? We may therefore 
fay, that thofe arts which contribute to the indigence of the mertal life proceed from the pro- 
lifc power of foul, on account of its fubfiftence between intelleét and a corporeal nature. 
Thefe arts, however, muft be confidered as having an analogous fubfiftence in divine natures; 
and hence antient theologifts afcribe the fabrication of arms to the Cyclops and. Vulcan, and. 
the art of weaving to Minerva and Proferpine. 


* What neceflity is there, that the arts of things corruptible fhould be corrupted with the 
corruptible things themfelves? For, this-1s juft as if it fhould be faid that the definitions of 
things corruptible are corrupted with the perifhable natures. But, as the fpecies are preferved, 
though the individuals are mortal, it is neceflary that definition alfo fhould be preferved. 


+ The aftronomer confiders the fenfible heavens, but he does this as poffefling certain uni- 
verfal reafons which are the images of thofe forms by which the heavens were fabricated ; andy. 
in confequence of conyoming thefe immaterial and univerfal reafons with the phenomena, he 
exhibits things effentially inherent in the celeftial. orbs. But obferve, that the heavens them. 
felves, though full of life and a divine power, yet, on account of. their bulk, and poffefling dimen. 
fions, receive incorporeal natures partially and attended with interval. For, fince we contain 
one dianoetic principle, which bifects all greatelt circles in a fphere, and is the image of that 
productive principle which caufes the univerfe to fubfift in conjunction with its artificer, yet 
the nature of body does not permit the heavens to receive collectively and in one all the power 
of this principle. But it is by no means wonderful that it fhould be received by the heavens 
feparatcly, and not colle€tively, nor fo accurately as that which is imparted by the maker, and 
as that may be confidered which proximately proceeds from the Father of the univerfe; for 
that which imparts ıs perfectly incorporeal, and that which receives is body; and whatever is 
geceived is received according to the nature of the recipient. 

But in anfwer to Protagoras, and all thofe who vilify geometry, it may fufice at prefent to 

obferve,. 
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neither are fenfible lines fuch as the geometrician fpeaks of, fince nothing of 
fenfibles is accurately ftraight or round: for a circle touches a rule not in a 
point, but as Protagoras faid, confuting geometricians: nor are the motions 
and fpiral revolutions of the heavens fimilar to thofe about which aitrology 
difcourfes; nor have points the fame nature as the ftars. 

But {fome affert *, that there are fuch things as are faid to fubit between, 
forms and fenfibles, which yet are not feparate from fenfibles, but in them. 
To enumerate to thefe men the impoffibilities which attend this doctrine}. 
would require a Jong difcourfe: it is fufficient, therefore, to have {peculated 
thus much refpecting them: for neither 1s it rational that this {hould alone 
be the cafe with thefe, but it is evident that it would allo happen that {pecies- 
would fubfift in fenfibles ; fince both thefe are the confequences of the fame. 
reafoning procefs. Further ftill: it would be neceffary that two folids fhould. 
be in the fame place ; and mathematical entities would not be 1immoveable,. 


obferve, that if the objects of geometrical fpeculation furpafs in immateriality, purity, cer- 
tainty, and truth, objects of fenfe (and that they do fo the accuracy of the definitions and con. 
clufions of geometry fufficiently evinces), it is evident that geometry is converfant with a vene. 
rable and illuftrious order of things, an order prior indeed to fenfibles, but pofterior to ine. 
telle€tual paradigms: for fuch is the dianoetic feries 


* Thofe who affert, indeed, that there is a certain middle nature between intelligible and 
fenfible fpecies, and that this middle nature is contained in laft and material forms, mufk un. 
doubtedly be allowed to err. But, fince univerfal may be confidered multifarioufly, as, for, 
inflance, man may be confidered as fubfifting in the nature of the univerfe, in our fouls, and 
in any individual, as Plato; when the univerfal is of fuch a nature as to be common to many 
things, then it haftens to matter, cannot abide in itfelf, and becomes the receptacle of peculiar 
qualities, in conjunction with which it fubfitts. 

But Ariftotle afks, How can two folids be in the fame place? To which we reply, that the 
advocates for ideas did not affirm, that the univerfal which is co-ordinated with a folid is itfelf 
a folid; but that it alfo itfelf contributes to the one fubftance of a folid body. Every indivi. 
dual, indeed, of the human fpecies contains man univerfal united with man particular; and: 
yet there are not in him twa animals, ef two men, or two folids, but thefe converge to one 
fubfiftence. ao | 

Mathematical entities alfo, fays Ariftotle, would not be immoveable in confequence of fub- 
fifting in things moveable. But may we not fay, that they will remain unchanged as long as 
the things which contain them fubfift? For, neither are thofe things which are properly 
common moved, while their recipients fubhft. And, laftly, he afks what neceflity there is of 
introducing thefe, and placing them in fenfibles. To which we muft fay, that it is neceflarys, 
fince fenfibles are imitations and images of intelligibles, that they alfo fhould poflefs certain 
things which are more comprehenfive and common, prior to fuch as arẹ more fpecial and par= 
ticular. 


ITY 
lies 
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in confequence of fubfifting in things fenfible which are moved. And, in 
fhort, on what account can any one admit them to have a fubfiftence, and a 
fubfiftence in fenfibles ? for there will be a certain heaven befides heaven, 
except that it will not be feparate, but in the fame place’; which is more 
rnpofiible. 


GC R AP. IL 


RESPECTINC thele things, therefore, there is great doubt”, viz. how they 
may be admitted fo that we may obtain the truth; and lkewife refpecting 
principles, whether it is requifite to confider genera as elements and principles, 
or rather thofe things from which being inherent every thing firft confifis ; 
as, for inftance, the elements and principles of voice appear to be thofe things 
from which all voices are firft compofed, and not voice in common: and we 
fay, that thofe things are the elements of diagrams, the demonftrations of 
which are inherent in the demonftrations either of all or the greater part of 
other things. Further ftill: both thore who affert that there is one element, 
and thoie who fay that there are many, from which bodies are compofed, 
and from which they confifi, affert, that they are principles; as, for inftance, 
Empedocles fays, that fire and water, and the natures which fubfift together 
with them, are elements, from which being inherent things exift; but he 
does not fpeak of thefe as the genera of beings. Befides this too, if any one 
is willing to confider the nature of other things, as, for inftance, a bed, from 
what parts it confits, and how thofe parts are compofed, he will then know 
the nature of it. From thefe reafons, therefore, principles will not be the’ 
genera of beings. But if we know every thing through definitions f, but 

principles 


* The doubt, (ays Syrianus, whofe province it is to confider fcientihcally concerning like and 
unlike, contrary and different, as it is the province of Cie {killed in dialectic to confider thefe 
according to probability, was in the order of the Problems the fixth. But now, fays he, Ari- 
forle omits this, perhaps becaufe in the following book (the fourth) he was manifeltly to enun- 
ciate thefe as belonging to the firft philofopher 5 for this confideration does not require much 
doubting, but rather enunciation and a brief reply; or becaufe he delivers the moft perfect 
doétrine concerning thefe in the tenth book. Hence, that which he had at firft ranked as the 
feventh in order, he now affumes as the fiath. 


+ That we know every thing by definitions, isin a certain refpect true: but how are princi- 
ples the genera of defimtions ? No otherwife perhaps than as inherent in definitions. But if 
we admit, that definitions and fpecies are alone derived fiom things of pofterior origin, 7. e. from 

univerfals 
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principles are the genera of definitions, it 1s neceflary alfo that genera fhould 
be the principles of things defined. And likewife, if to poflefs the fcience of 
beings * is to poflefs the {cience of forms, according to which beings are 
predicated, in this cafe genera will be the principles of forms. 

But fome alfo of thofe who affert that ¿be one, or being, or the great and 
the /mall, are the elements of beings, ufe thefe as genera. However, it is not 
poffible to call both thefe principles}: for there is one reafon of effence ; but 
the definition which is afhgned through genera, will be different from this, 
and likewife that which afiumes thofe particulars from which being inherent 
a thing confifts: to which we may add f, if genera are in the moft eminent 
degree principles, whether is it requifite to think, that the firft of genera: 
are the principles of things, or the lat genera which are predicated of indi- 
viduals? for this is doubtful. For, if things univerfal are in a more eminent: 
degree principles, ıt is evident that the higheft genera will be the principles. 
ef things (for thefe are predicated of all things) ; and hence there will be as 
many principles of beings as there are firlt genera: fo that both dezmg and the. 
one will be principles and efflences; for thefe are efpecially predicated of all. 
beings. But it is not pofhible that there can be only: one genus of beings,, 


univerfals abftraéted out of fenfibles, how can we call thefe the principles of fpecies, or defni- 
tions? But,if we direét our mental eye to an order of. things prior to fenfibles, perhaps we 
may by this mean afcend to more true principles. 


* Thofe who fay that the one, or being, or the indefinite duad, are the principles of things, and: 
the fources of perfection to beings, affert, that from the cne good proceeds to all things, from 
being eflence, from the indefinite duaa powers and energies, motions and progreflions, and all 
various augmentations ; and that there is no being which does not participate of thefe three, and 
is not generated from them. ‘There can be no impropriety, therefore, in calling thefe principles 
the genera of all things. But, affigning the caufes on account of which things inherent are 
more principles than genera, he employs the teftimony of Empedocles ; and, adducing the Pytha- 
goræans and Plato as coadjutors of this opinion, he now fays, that either genera or principles 
muft predominate. But we have already obferved, that, if different principles are differently 
confidered, both may be true. 


+ Ariftotle, in his laft Analytics, demonftrates, that there 1s one moft proper definition of 
the fpecies of every thing; and that this is altogether effected by genera. According to his. 
opinion, therefore, principles fhould rather be called genera themfelves; for, if definition is from, 
genera, but the things from which definition confifts are principles, genera alfo will be prin= 
ciples. 

t This is the eighth queftion in the order of the Problems; but now it is confidered as the 
feventh, becaufe the fixth is omitted. 


and. 
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and that this is either the one or being: for it is neceflary that there fhould 
be differences of every genus, and that each fhould be one. But it is im- 
pofhble either that fpecies fhould be predicated -of the proper differences of 
genus, or that genus fhould fubfift without its fpecies ; fo that, if either she 
one or being is genus, no difference will either be the one or being. But if 
there are not genera, neither will there be principles; fince genera are prin- 
ciples. Further ftill: things fubfifting between thefe, comprehended together 
with differences, will be genera as far as to individuals.. But now this appears 
to be the cafe with fome, and not with others; to which it may be added, 
that differences are in a greater degree principles than genera. But if thefe 
alfo are principles, there will be, as I may fay, infinite principles, and efpe- 
clay if any one eftablitfhes the firft genus as a principle. But if tHe one 18 
of a more primary nature *, and ¢e one is indivifible, but every thing indi- 
vifible is either fo according to quantity, or according to fpecies, and that 
which is according to {pecies has a prior fubfiftence, but genera are more 
divifible into fpecies, the one indeed will be predicated the laft of all; for man 
is not the genus of particular men. 
Further ftill: in thofe things in which there is prior and pofterior f, it is 
i not 


* The reafoning of Ariftotle in this place is as follows: Indivifible fpecies, fo far as indivi- 
fible, and more one than genus, fignifies principle more than genus; for this is divifible, and 
not more one than many. For, fince divifion takes place according to two modes, and fince the 
prior is that which fubfifts according to fpecies (for this belongs to incorporeal eflences, and the 
ten predicaments, but the other to quantities only) ;—in both thefe ways, that which is divided 
is lefs one than that which divides: but this ıs efpecially the cafe with things which are divided 
according to fpecies; for they produce many wholes. Genera, therefore, divided into fpecies 
contain fpecies in themfelves ; but the moft {pecial fpecies is not divided into particulars, but 
as fpecies compofes individuals. The moft fpecial {pecies, therefore, is more one than genus ; 
and that which is more one is a principle. Hence the moft fpecial fpecies is more a principle. 
But the reafoning is evidently falfe, fo far as pertains to the minor propofition ; for that which is 
proximate to infinites cannot be more one than that which is eftablifhed more remote from 
them. But neither is genus fo divided into fpecies as to be loft in the fubfiftence of thefe; 
but, remaining true genus, it gives fubfiftence to fpecies. Genus, therefore, is more com- 
prehenfive in power than fpecies, but not more fingular in number. But this is a property 
which truly accords with principles. 


+ Since the differences according to which we diftinguifh the powers of fpecies are not 
equally excellent with refpect to the fubfiftence of genera, and for the moft part have, among 
themfelves, the order of form and privation, it is altogether neceflary that fpecies fhould differ 
from each other according to better and worfe, prior and pofterior. Indeed, according to the 

Pythagoreans, 
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not poflible that the thing which is predicated of thefe fhould be different 
from them. Thus, for inflance, if the duad is the firt of numbers, there 
will not be any number befides the fpecies of numbers; and, in a fimilar 
manner, neither will there be figures befides the fpecies of figures. But, 
if this is the cafe with refpect to thefe, fcarcely will there be genera of other 
things belides fpecies: for genera appear efpecially to be of thefe. But, in 
individuals, one thing is not prior and another pofterior. Further ftill :. 
wherever one thing is better and another worle, that which is better is 
always prior; fo that nothing of thefe will be genus. Hence, thofe things 
which are predicated of individuals appear to be principles more than genera. 
Again, it is not eafy to fay in what manner it is requifite to confider 
thefe as principles. For it is neceflary that a principle and caufe fhould 
exift exclufive of the things of which it is the principle, and that it fhould 
be able to fubfift feparate from them. But why fhould any one think, that’ 
any thing of this kind exifts befides that which is particular, except that it is 
predicated univerfally and of all things? But if on this acount, then things 
more univerfal mult be confidered as principles in a more eminent degree x 
fo that firt genera will be principles.. 


CHAP. IV. 


BuT there is a doubt * confequent to thefe things, which is the moft diffi. 


cult and the moft neceflary of all things to contemplate, and which is the 
fubyect. 


Pythagorzans, the odd number is more excellent than the even, and the circle than right-hned’ 
figures; and ftill further, the body which has naturally a circular than that which has a re€ti-- 
lear motion. Yet it does not follow from hence, that thefe fpecies are not placed under one 
genus. For, though differences are not in genus, but externally accede to fpecies, yet fpecies 
may derive from genus zhe fame and the fimilar, and, from differences, prior and pofferior, better 
and worfe. Or, if we fay that genus contains in itfelf all the differences of fpecies, in this 
cafe it places indeed about itfelf many fpecies, fome being more allied to its own nature, fome- 
having a middle order among things which proceed from it, and fome appearing at the ex- 
tremity of thofe orders which it generates ; yet it confers on all an image, character, and in- 
terior reprefentation, through which they may be referred to the one and moft general principle 
from which they derive their being. But, according to this one interior reprefentation, they are 
alfo not mevented from being univocal; though from other caufes they poflefs among them- 
{elves a great variety aud characteriftic difference. 
* Ariftotle here inquires, whether, befides fenfibles, there are fuch things as univerfals. For, 
if there are not, fays he, {cience will depart from beings, fince it will not be poflible for us to 
WK obtain: 
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fubje& of the prefent difcourfe. For, if there is not any thing befides parti- 
culars, but particulars are infinite, how is it pollible to poflefs the {cience of 
infinites? For, fo far as there is a certain one and the fame, and fo far as 
there is fomething univerfal, fo far we know all things. But if this is necef- 
fary, and if it is requifite there fhould be fomething befides particulars, it 
will allo be neceflary that there fhould either be laft or firft genera befides 
particulars. That this, however, is impofible, we have juft now doubted, 
Further ftill: if there is efpecially fomething befides the whole, when any 
thing is predicated of matter, whether, if there is a certain form, is it neceilary 
there fhould be fomething (univerfal) befides all individuals? or, that there 
Should be fomething univerfal befides fome and not befides others ? or, is there 
no univerfal befides individuals? If, therefore, there is nothing befides par- 
ticulars, there will be nothing intelligible, but all things will be fenfibles, and 
there wili not be {cience of any thing, unlefs fome one aflerts that fenfe is 
{cience. Again, neither will there be any thing eternal, nor any thing immove- 
able *; for all fenfible things are corrupted, and are in motion. But if there 
is nothing eternal, neither is it poflible there can be generation. For it 1s ne- 
ceflary that there fhould be fomething which is generated, and fomething 
from which it is generated, and that the laft of thefe fhould be that which is 


obtain a knowledge of things which are infinitely generated in an infinite time: for we now 
think that we comprehend thefe through univerfals. But, if umiverfals have no fubfiftence 
(avuvrorala), the whole of the firt philofophy, which confilts from the divifive, demonftrative, 
and definitive method, will be vain, and nothing more than a delufive dream; but, if there are 
univerfals, there will again be genera and fpecies. To which we may add, that neither could 
the infinite multitude of individuals exilt without the fubfiftence of one caufe of infinite power}; 
unlefs we fuppofe them to exift from chance. But, how can things be cafual which have a na- 
tural fubfiftence? If this, therefore, be the cafe, and an infinite number of men, horfes, and 
many univocals, are generated in an infinite time, there muft be a unity of infinite power, 
prefiding over each of thefe fpecies, according to which the individuals of thefe fpecies are 
infinitely generated in the univerfe in a definite manner. Further ftill: all animals in gene- 
ration, or the fublunary region, are changed from that which isin ¢apacity, or feed, into that 
which is in energy. But, if this be the cafe, it is requifite that there fhould be animal in energy 
in the univerfe, which may lead into energy animals in capacity. After this manner, with 3e- 
{pect to man and every other animal, we muft confider true genera as endued with a generative 
power according to nature, and true fpecies as giving form to the infinity of particulars. 


* By taking away intelligibles and the objects of the dianoétic energy, not only intellect, 
intelligible, and fcience are taken away, but likewife every thing eternal. Ariltotle indeed 
proves in his Phyfics, that every body is finite; and now alfo manifeftly fhows us, that, unlefs 
there is fomething naturally eternal, generation could not fubfit. 


unbegotten, 
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unbegotten, 1f the progreffion of things flops, and it is impofhble that any 
thing can be generated from non-entity. 

Further ftill: there being fuch things as generation and motion ™%, it is ne- 
ceflary allo there fhould be a boundary or end: for neither is any motion 
infinite, but of every motion there is an end; and it is not poflible a thing 
{fhould be generated which cannot pofhibly be generated. But that which is 
made neceflarily zs as foon as it is made. Again, if matter is, on account 
of its being unbegotten, it is much more rational that there fhould be eflence, 
on which the being of matter depends: for, if neither effence is, nor mat- 
ter, nothing whatever will have any fubfiftence. But, if this is impoffible, it 
is neceflary that form and fpecies fhould be fomething befides the whole. 
But again, if any one admits this, it is doubtful fin what things he éhould 


* It is neceflary that there fhould be an end of every generation. For the motion of nature Is 
not a blind impulfe without defign, nor is the generation which is perfected by it deftitute of an 
end. But if every generation has an end, but every ultimate end has alfo a beginning, (for this 
muft be underftood,) there is a beginning and an end of all generation and motion But that 
every thing which is generated has an end, fince it alfo has a beginning, is manifeft, and is 
thus proved by Ariftotle. That which is capable of being generated ts generated, and confe- 
quently arrives at the end of generation. Every generation, therefore, and motion, ranks 
among things of which there is a beginning and an end. But of that which is eternal there 1s 
neither beginning nor end. There is therefore no motion nor generation of an eternal nature. 
If then there is any thing eternal, it is requifite that it fhould be ingenerable and felf-motive. 
Hence it muft either be intelligible, or the object of dianoetic energy. For thefe are without 
generation, and immoveable. There are, therefore, intelligible and dianoetic objects. But this 
is what he propofed to fhow from the firft, By collecting, therefore, all that has been faid, it 
follows, that 1f generation is, (and it is necefflary it fhould be,) there is fomething eternal. If 
there is fomething eternal, there is fomething ingenerable and immoveable. If this be the cafe, 
there is fomething intelligible And, if this be admitted, fenfibles are not the only things which 
have a fubfiftence. 

+4 That which Anriftotle here inquires, viz. of what things there are ideas, and of what there 
are not, the reader will find accurately difcufled by Plotinus in his book on Intelleé?, Ideas, and 
Being 3 and particularly by Proclus, in his MS. Commentary on the Parmenides of Plato. At 
prefent, it may fufhce to fay, that there are no ideas (viz. incorporeal producing caufes) of 
things artificial; and therefore Ariftotle now very properly denies the exiltence of houfe fepa- 
rate from the multitude of houfes: nor are there ideas of things contrary to nature, nor of 
things evil, nor of things bafe, nor of particulars. But we fay that there are eternal, intel- 
leClual, generative, and providential exemplars of the wholes in the fublunary region and in the 
heavens, and of the immaterial reafons of the foul. For an account of thefe wholes, which 
Ariftotle in his Meteors calls colleffive bodies, and which in the fublunary region are the {phere 
of earth, the {phere of water, the fphere of air, and the fphere of fire, and, in the heavens, the 
{tarry fpheres, fee my Introduction to the Timzus of Plato, 
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edmit it, and in what not. For it is evident that it cannot be admitted in all 
things; fince we do not admit that there is any houfe different from fenfible 
houfes. To which we may add, whether will there be one eflence* of all 
things, as for inflance, of men? But this is-abifurd. Jor-all things are not one 
of which the elience is one, but many and different. But this alfo is irra- 
tional. At the fame time, too, hew does matter receive each of thefe t? and 
how is the whole (viz. fenfible pariiculars) both thefe? 

Further 


* This alfo may be doubted againft thofe who introduce ideas, whether there is one idea of 
all men; which idea they call man it/e/f But this, fays Ariftotle, is abfurd. For it would be 
requifite that all men in this terreftrial region fhould be one, as fubfifting with relation to one, 
For all things are one, of which the eflence is one. But it will be proper to afk, What effence 
is here alluded to? Whether that which 1s according to infeparable, or that which 1s according 
to feparable form? If that which is according to infeparable form, the obje€tion made by 
Aniftotle is indeed true. But if that which is according to feparable form, we may fay that 
there is no abfurdity in admitting that many and infinite particulars are generated from one 
caufe; and that, neverthelefs, they are of the fame fpecies among themfelves, if they are pro- 
duced.according to that caufe. And, with refpect to infeparable caufe, we may fay that it is 
one.in fpecies, but many and infinite in number. But to fuppofe chat there are many feparable 
and different caufes, is partly irrational and partly neceflary. For, in the intellect of the Artificer 
of the univerfe, one exemplar of men is fufficient; and it is abfurd to.fuppofe many, fince one is 
fufhcient for the purpofe of producing of all men. For, in what would thefe exemplars differ 
from each other, fince they would fubfift in the fame indivifible nature? It is alfo neceflary 
that in the foul of the univerfe there fhould be a caufe of men that are here, and hkewife in the 
nature of the mundane wholess and, in fhort, that there ‘fhould be ideas according to every 
order of beings. 


+ The manner in which the fenfible receives its fubfillence from the intelligible world; or, in 
other words, how the forms which are merged in matter fubfift; whether, with reference to 
ideas, they are like pictures, or images in a mirror, or impreflions in wax, 1s a fubject involved 
in much obfcurity, and demands the moft profound inveftigation. For Plato fometimes calls 
material forms icons, or refemblances, and affimilates them to pictures; but at other times he 
affimilates them to impreflions in wax, and at others again to images in water or mirrors. 

For the fake of the hberal reader, therefore, the following obfervations on this interefting 
{ubject, derived from the very adytum of Platonic philofophy, are fubjoined., 

The participations of intellectual forms are aflimilated to the reprefentations in a mirror; 
for, as, in thefe, Aab:tude and pofition caufe the image of the perfon to be feen in the mirror; fo, 
the aptitude of matter extending itfelf as it were to the Artificer of the umiverfe, and to the in, 
exhauftible abundance which he contains, is filled from him wrth forms. The participations 
are alfo affimilated to the impreflions in wax. For ideas impart a certain veftige and imprefhon 
of themfelvcs ; and neither is this impreffion the fame with the feal by which it was produced, 
as neither is the form merged in matter the fame with the immaterial and divine form from 
which it originated. But this latter mode differs from the former fo far as it indicates a cers 


tain 
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Further fill: this alfo may be doubted refpedling principles. For, if they 
are one in fpecies, there will be nothing which is one in number, nor will 
there 


tain'paflive property in the recipient; forthe mirror does not exhibit paflivity fenfibly, as the wax 
does in the latter inftance. Hence fome cf the Platonic philotophers, confidering matter as 
iinpafhive in the participation of forms, afimilate it to a mirror, but call forms images and repre- 
fentations. Others again, confidering matter as palhve, fay, that it is impreffed like the wax by 
the feal, and call forms the pafjions of matter. 

Forms alfo are faid to be hke the fimilitudes of icons, whether effected by the painter’s, or the 
plaftic, or any other art. For thefe forms, being fafhioned by a divine artificer, are faid to be 
fimtlor to divine forms; and hence the whale fenfible order is called the icon of the intelligible. 
But this affertion differs from the former, fo far as this feparates the maker from the exemplar; 
but thofe produce the analogy from confidering both as one. And fuch are the modes accord- 
ing to which material forms have been faid to fubfilt with relation to fuch as are divine. 

It muft, however, be obferved, that each of thefe is imperfect confidered by itfelf, and inca- 
pable of reprefenting to our intelle€tual conceptions the whole truth refpecting this participa- 
tion. For, in the firft place, confider as to the mirror, that the countenance beheld in it turns 
itfelf towards the mirror, while, on the contrary, an intellectual caufe beholds itfelf, and does 
not direct its vifion to outward objects. If, too, the mirror appears to poffefs a communication 
of fomething, but in reality does not, (for the rays are refle&ted back to the countenance,) it is 
evident that this alfo is foreign from the participation of divine forms; for, as they are per- 
fectly incorporeal, nothing can be feparated from them and diftributed into matter. 


In the fecond place, if we confider the imprefhons in wax, we fhall find, that both that which 
imprefics externally impreffes, and that which is paflive to the impreffion is externally patflive ; 
but form pervades through the whole of the fubjeét matter, and operates internally, For na. 
ture fafluons body inwardly, and not externally like art. And above all, in this inftance, that 
which is participated approximates to that which participates. But it is requifite that divine 
forms fhould be exempt from all things, and not be mingled with any thing of a different 
nature. 

In the third place, let us confider the analogy from icons, and we fhall find this alfo deficient. 
For, in the firft place, forms fafhion the whole of the fubject matter by which they are received, 
and this by an internal energy: and, in the next place, the exemplar and the maker are here fepa- 
rated from each other. Thus, the figure which is painted does not produce its likenefs on the 
canvas, even though the painter fhould paint a refemblance of himfelf ; for it is the foul which 
operates, and not the external figure, which is the exemplar: nor does that which makes, afi- 
milate that which 1s produced to itfelf; for it is foul which makes, and that which is produced 
is the refemblance of external form. But divine forms are at the fame time paradigmatic and 
. demiurgic of their refemblances: for they have no fimilitude to the impreflions in wax, but 

poffefs an efficacious eflence, and a power aflimilative of things fecondary to themfelves. 

No one of thefe modes, therefore, is of itfelf fuficient to reprefent the true manner in > 
which divine forms are participated. But, perhaps, if we can difcover the moft proper mode of 
participation, we fhall fee how each of thefe touches on the truth, at the fame time that it 
falls fhort of the whole chasacteriftic. 


Ke 
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there be zbe one itfelf and being itfel/f. And how will it be poble to know 
{cientifically, if there is not in all things a certain one? But indeed, if they 
are one in number *, each of the principles alfo is one in number, and there 


It is requifite, therefore, in order to this participation, to confider as the caufes by which it 
is effected, the efficacious power of primary and divine forms, and the delire and aptitude of 
the natures which thence derive their formation. For neither is the fabricative and efficacious 
power of forms alone fufficient to produce participation; for they are every where fimilarly 
prefent, but are not fimilarly participated by all things. Nor is the defire and aptitude of the 
participants fufhcient without the productive energy of forms; for delire and aptitude are of 
themfelves imperfect. The prolific effence, therefore, of the demiurgic intelleét exerts an effi- 
cacious energy, which the fubjeft nature of fenfibles receives. But, in effecting this participa- 
tion, it neither makes ufe of impulfions, for it is incorporeal; nor of any indefinite impetus, as 
we do, for it is impaflive; nor of any projectile force, for it is perfect; but it operates by its 
very eflence. Hence that which is generated is an image of its maker, intelleClion there con- 
curring with ellence: fo that, according as he intellectually perceives, he fabricates; and, ac- 
cording as he fabricates, intellectually perceives. Hence, too, that which is generated is always 
generated by him; for, in efiential productions, that which is generated is every where confub. 
fiftent with its maker. In confequence of this, in things fubfifting according to time, form, in 
the Judden, f{upervenes its fubject matter, whatever has been effected previous to its prefence, alone 
removing the impediments to its reception. For, the /udden imitates according to the now, the 
at-once-collected and eternal generation of all things through the aptitude of the recipient. 

If, again, we defire to fee what itis which connects demiurgic power with the aptitude of re- 
cipients, we fhall find it is goodnefs itfelf, this being the caufe of all poffible union. For, parti- 
cipations proceed to mundane caufes through a defire of good; and demiurgic forms, through 
goodnefs, make their progreflions into fecondary natures, imitating the inexhauftible and exu- 
berant fountain of all good, which, through its own tranfcendent goodnefs, gives fubfiftence to 
all the divine orders, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. We have therefore thefe three caufes of the 
participation of forms, the one goodnefs of the Father of all things; the demiurgic power of 
forms, and the aptitude of the natures which receive the illuminations of forms. But, partici- 
pation fubfifling according to thefe caufes, we may perceive how itis poflible to aflimilate it to re. 
prefentations in a mirror, and to reffeétion. For aptitude and defire, which are imparted to fenfible 
natures from on high, become the caufes of their being again converted to the fources whence 
they were derived. This participation, too, may, after another manner, be affimilated to a feal, 
For the efficacious power of divine caufes imparts a veffige of ideas to fenfibles, and apparent 
impreflions from unapparent forms. For we have faid that the demiurgic caufe unites both 
thefe together. But he who produces an icon effects fomething of this kind. For in a certain 
sc{pect he congregates the fubject and the paradigm, fince, when this is accomplifhed, he pro. 
duces an impreflion fimilar to the exemplar. So that thefe modes, in a certain refpect, touch 
upon the truth, Fut it is by no means wonderful if each is found to be deficient. For the re- 
cipients of ideas are partible and fenfible; and the characteriftic peculiarity of thefe unapparent 
and divine caufes cannot be circumfcribed by the nothingnefs of corporeal natures. 

* We have before fhown how intelligibles are bounded both in fpecies and number. Let it, 
however, be carefully remembered, that things emanating from principles, when they become 


mingled with matter, are no longer fuch as the principles themfelves. 
are 
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are not different principles of different things as in fenfibles; as, for infiance, 
of this fyllable, which is the fame in fpecies, the principles alfo are the fame 
in fpecies; for thefe allo are diferent in number. But if this is not the cafe, 
and the principles of beings are cne 1n number, there will not be any thing 
befides the elements. For, to call a thing one in number, or to call it a fen- 
{ible particular, diflers in no refpect: for, thus we call a fenfible particular one 
in number; but univerlal, that which is common in thefe. Juft, therefore, 
as if the elements of {peech were bounded in number, it would be neceflary 
that all the letters fhould be as many as the elements, fince neither two nor 
more than two of them would be the fame. 

But a dcubt in no refpe& lefs than this is omitted, both by thofe of the 
prefent day and the antients, viz. whether there are the fame or different prin- 
ciples of things corruptible and of things incorruptible. For, if there are the 
fame principles, after what manner are fome things incorruptible, but others 
corruptible? and what is the caufe of this? Hefiod*, indeed, and all fuch 


theologifts alone paid attention to that which appeared probable to them- 
felves, 


* In defence of Hefiod and the antient theologifts, it may be faid, What other principles 
could they introduce than divine natures? For neither is any thing more antient than a prin- 
ciple, nor than divinity, or divine natures. The antient theologilts, therefore, neceffarily faid, 
that all things were generated from the gods, viz. intelle@, foul, the natures of bodies, and 
things eternal and corruptible. Becaufe, therefore, fome things which proceed from divine 
natures are immediately united to thofe natures, being rooted as it were and concentred in 
them, but fome are never naturally adapted to be immediately conjoined with them ; and others 
again fometimes apoftatife, and fometimes are united with them, to which clafs of beings we 
belong ;—hence, thole beings which are immediately or mediately perpetually united with 
divine natures are faid to be thence fed with ambrofia and neétar ; ambrofia affording them a 
feparation from the realms of generation, in which mortality and impurity predominate; but 
nectar preventing them from being allured, through providentially prefiding over the extremity 
of things, and caufing them to provide inflexibly and immutably over the mundane wholes. 
Bvt thofe which are fometimes elevated to divine natures, but are naturally adapted to apofta- 
tile from thence, when they {peak the truth, and obferve their oath, are faid to partake of nectar 
and ambrofia; that is, when they are extended to true being, and cultivate a divine nature; but 
when they violate truth, and become perjured; that is, when they decline to non-entity and 
generation, and treat a divine nature with contempt; then, as becoming mortal and frail, they 
are deprived of the aliment arifing from the vifion of an intelligible effence, and never partake 
of it while they continue in this flate of defection and revolt. Can any aflertion, therefore, be 


more true than this ? 


But if the aflertions of the antient theologifts are not obvious to every one, it is by no means 
wonderful i 
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felves, but neglefted us. For, making principles to be gods*™, and aflerting. 
that all things originated from the gods, they fay that thofe natures are mor- 
tal which have not tafted of neftar and ambrofia. But it is evident that they 
employ thefe names as expreflive of things known to themfelves, though, re- 
{pecting the enunciation of thefe names, they fpeak beyond our conception. 
For, if the immortals touch thefe for the fake of pleafure, nectar and ambrofia. 
are in no refpect the caufes of their being T: but, if they are the caufes of 
their being, how will the gods be eternal, fince they require aliment? Itis- 
not, however, worth while to fpeculate ferioufly f refpeCting thofe things 
which are {poken fophiftically in a mythological manner. 

But it is requifite to inquire of thole who. {peak from demonftration, why,. 
if things are from the fame principles, fome are naturally eternal, but others. 
are corrupted. However, as they do not affign the caufe of this, and as it is 
not rational that this fhould be the cafe, it is evident that there are neither the 
fame principles nor caufes. of thefe. For Empedocles §, who, it might be 

thought,. 
wonderful: for perhaps thofe great men wrote with ftudied obfcurity, on account of the natura}: 
inaptitude of the multitude to the comprehenfion of divine dogmas; and perhaps alfo en, 


theaftic conceptions, or fuch as are the progeny of divine fury, are rather adapted to be ob{curely 
fienified, than unfolded by the difcurfive energies of the rational power. 


* Ariftotle, towards the end of the twelfth book of this work, fays, that the antients, in 
calling firit principles gods, {poke divinely. 


t In anfwer to this we may reply, that nutriment fignifes illumination from fupernal caufes,. 
and a fupply of good. But this imparts ftill more abundant good to beings which are even 
naturally good, and a more perfect eternity to beings effentially eternal; fo that from fuch nu- 
triment they become partakers of being, and of the caufe of ineffable delight.. 


t Ariftotle fays this in confequence of his great unwillingnefs, which we have noticed in the” 
Introduction, to admit that caufes fhould be called by the fame names as their effects. 


§ In defence of Empedocles we may fay, that, like other Pythagoreans, he knew that there 
were two kinds of effences, the intelligible and the fenfible ; that he did not fuppofe that /r:f 
was a corruptive, and friend/ip alone a productive principle; and that he was not filent with 
re{pect to the caufe of their alternate dominion ;—but that, being a follower of Orpheus and 
Pythagoras, he eftablifhes, after the one great principle of all things, (of which neither he, nor 
Parmenides, nor Pythagoras, ever intended to {peak much,) thefe two principles, /riend/hip and 
J rife, which the Pythagorzans denominated monad and duad, and the latter of which they called 
indefinite, on account of its univerfally pervading power. From thefe two piinciples, according 
to Empedocles, the intelligible and fenfible worlds emerged. Inthe intelligible world, there- 
fore, which in his verfes he calls a fphere ||, friend/bip predominates OR account of the union of 


| Vide Simplic, an Phyf. p. 258 et as. 
immaterial 
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thought, would efpecially fpeak confiftently with himfelf, fuffers the very 
fame thing: for he places rfe as a certain principle and caufe of corruption. 
Yet it would feem that this no lefs than friendfhip is generated from zbe one; 
for all other things are produced from this (viz. ftrife) except divinity. He 
fays, therefore, “ From which all things that were, that are, and that fhall 
hereafter be, originated; from which, trees allo germinated, men and women, 
wild beafts and birds, ffhes nourifhed in the water, and the long-lived gods.” 
It is alfo evident, that all things fubhft without thefe: for, i£ ftrife was not 
inherent in things, all things (as he fays) would be one: fince, when they 
come together, then ftrife ftands at the extremity of things. Hence it hap- 
pens to him, that the moft bleffed divinity is lefs wife than other beings: for 
he does not know all the elements, becaufe he does not poflefs contention. 
But knowledge is a conjunction of fimilar with the fimilar. For he fays, 
“ By earth we behold earth, and by water, water; by ether, divine æther, 
and by fire, pernicious fire. By friendfhip we perceive friendfhip, and by 
{trife, baneful ftrife.”” 

But, to return whence we digrefled: this is evident, that it happens to him 
that ftrife is no lefs the caufe of corruption than of being; and, in like man- 
ner, that friendfhip is not more the caufe of the being than of the corruption 
of things; for, collecting them into one, it corrupts other things. And, at 
the fame time, he does not mention any caufe of the tranfmutation, but that 
it is naturally adapted to fubfift in this manner. *“ For,. (fays he) when 
mighty * contention was nourifhed in the members, it afcended to the ho- 
nours of perfect time f, which being viciffitudinary to them preceded the 

ample 


immaterial and divine effences 3 but in the fenfible world fre. And it is owing to the perfec- 
tion proceeding to thefe principles from that caufe which is exempt from both, and which 1s 
no other than the ineffable principle of things, that, though both are every where, yet one rules 
over the intelligible, and the other over the fenfible world. 


* Empedocles calls it mzghty, in the fame manner as Orpheus in the following line, which is 
only to be found in Syrianus, viz. 


Xacua nar meya LATUR wearwpiov evox nai Erba. 
zé “ A chafm anda mighty chafm every way immenfe.” 


With Pythagoras it is the indefinite duad. Empedocles alfo afligns members to it and augmen- 
tation, becaufe it is the fource of progrellion, generation, multitude, multiplication, and all 

augmentation, to the univerfe. 
t Empedocles here, in conformity with Orpheus, fymbolically calls the firft principle of 
L things 
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ample oath.” As if it were necefflary, indeed, that a change fhould take 
place. But at the fame time he evinces no caufe from neceility, aflerting only 
thus much conformably to his own doctrine, that he does not make fome 
things corruptible and others incorruptible, but makes every thing corruptible 
except the elements. But the doubt which is now mentioned is this: why, 
if all things are from the fame principles, have fome things a fubfiftence, and 
others not? Thus much, however, may fufhce to fhow that they are not 
from the fame principles, But, if the principles of things are different, one 
doubt is, whether they alfo will be incorruptible or corruptible. For, if they 
are corruptible, it is evident that they alfo muft neceflarily originate from 
certain other things: for all things are corrupted into thoie things from 
which they derive their being: fo that, on this hypothefis, it happens that 
there are other principles prior to principles. But this is impofuble, whether 
the progrefiion ftops, or advances to infinity. Further full: if principles are 
taken away, how will things corruptible fubaft? But, if principles are in- 
corruptible *, why, from thefe being incorruptible, do things corruptible fub- 
fit, but from others things incorruptible? For this is not rational; but is 
either impoflible, or requires a multitude of arguments. 

Again: no one has endeavoured to fhow that thefe are different; but they 
fay that thefe are the fame principles of all things; and they pafs by that 
which was firk doubted by us, as if they apprehended this to be a thing of a 
trifling nature. But this is of all things the moft dificult f to contemplate, 
and, in order to know the truth, the moft neceilary, whether being and zhe one 
are the eflences of things, and each of them is not any thing elfe, but this 1s 
the one, and that is being ? or, whether it is requilite to inquire what zbe one 
is, and what being is, as if there was another nature fubject to thefe? For 


things Time, becaufe, where there is gencration (fays Proclus) there alfo is time. The fecond 
of thefe principles, therefore, poffefles royal honours, from the perfection which it derives from 
time: for, that which is moft eminently the fift meafures its infinite power. 


t We have already faid, that the principles of things corruptible are incorruptible, but not 
immoveable. But the principles of things incorruptible are both incorrupuble and immmovee- 
} 


able. 


P This is properly the thirteenth Problem, but is here the twelfth, becaufe, as we have be~ 
fore obferved, the fath is altogether omitted. In the former part of thefe Notes we have 
rclated what the T and Plato fay; and fhown, that Empedocles is not difcordant 
irom them in thefe doginas , though this perhaps may be aflerted of the philofopheis of the 
Tonic Etts who tnought that the one and deg Were water or fire, or fomething of this hind. 


fome. 
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fome think that the nature of the one fublifts in that, and others in this 
manner. For Plato, indeed, avd the Pythagorzans, do not think that beins 
differs fiom the one, but that this is the nature of them, as if the eflence was the 
fame, to be one, and to be acertaia being. But thofe who are converiant 
with Phyfics accord with EmveZocles, who, as if bringing us back to that 
which is more known, ays that the oveis being, For he may appear to allert 
that this is friendfhip; {ince this is the carfe to all things of their being one. 
But others fay that fire, and others again that air, is this ove and dezvg, from 
which beings fubfift and are generated. And, 1n like manner, thofe who efta- 
bhfh more elements than thefe; for it is neceflary for thefe alfo to afert, that 


being and the one are as numerous as they fay principles are. But it happens, 


if any one does not admit ¥ that te one and being are a certain ellence, that 


* Even the apparent neceflity of this reafoning is very great: for, if there are univerfals, 
much more aie there things moft univerfal , and, if there are things moft unitverfal, there are 
alfo the one and le:mg abftracted from all tnings. For thefe are the moft univerfal of things. 
Bat, if thefe are nor, things the moft univerfal would be no more: or it would follow, that 
there is neither fcience, nor that things themfelves are naturally of the fame fpecies among 
themfelves; but that, through chance and inftability, thefe are of the fame fpecies with thofe, 
but of a diihimilar fpecies from others. For, unlefs there was one pre-fubfifting form, through 
the participition of which things are of a fimilar fpecies, but, through non-participation of 
it, of a diffimular fpecies, what effective, preferving, and inevitable (avamodgaso;) caufe can there 
be of thefe ? o 

But, if we more nearly examine what is here faid, we fhall find that both fpecies and uni- 
verfals are at the fame time taken away with the hypothefis, and that fenfibles themfelves are 
no lcfs circumf{cribed. For, unlefs there 1s a one abftracted from all things, or, in other words, 
whichis neither fomething belonging to foul, nor to intelle&t, nor even to being ittelf, there can 
neither be any thing of univerfals nor of particulars. There cannot be the former, becaufe they 
are naturally one and many, 7. e. in thefe unity predominates over multitude; nor the latter, be. 
caufe they are many and ove, 2. e. multitude predominates over unity. But it is neceffary that 
a nature which is unity alone, without any connection with multitude, thould have a fubfidence 
piior to thefe , and, at the fame time, it muft be obferved, that, unlefs an imparticipable one 
mendes over things which are participated, there will not be a caufe of union to beings; in the 
feme manner as the caufe of every poflible kind of effence is taken away from things by thofe 
who deny that being ttlelf is the principle of all beings For, as the one principle of good to 
things is the good itel wiich is neither the good of any particular thing, nor any thing elfe 
befides good, and as the caufe to all things of being moved 1s that which 1s felf-motive, and, of 
that which 1s feli-motive, motion itfeli, which is neither the motion of tas particular thing, 
nor any tamg elfe befides motion, but, as we have fuad, is motion itfelf:—in lke manner, all 
things which are kno vable originate trom knowledge iifelr, and all beings, fo far as beings, pro- 


ceed from beins itfelf: but things which arc united receive their union from zbe one, which is 
w{tracied from all things. 


L 2 neither 
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neither can any one of other univeifals have a fubGiftence; for thefe are, of 
all things, efpecially univerfal. Lut, if neither tle one it/elf nor being itfelf is 
fome particular thing, much lefs will any thing elfe have a fubfiftence, except 
fuch things as are called particulars. Further ftill: if he ove is not effence *, 
it is evident that neither will number have a fubfiftence as a certain nature 
{eparate from beings: for number is monads; but the monad 1s a certain one.. 
But if zbe one itlelf 1s fome particular thing +, and likewife bezug ittelf, it is 
neceflary that the eflence of them fhould be being and the one; for nothing, 
elfe is univerfally predicated of them f but thefe very things. But, indeed, 
if being itfelf and the one tifelf have a fubfiftence, a great doubt § will arife 
how any thing befides thefe fubfifls. I mean, how there will be more beings. 
than one: for, that which is different from being is not 


|; fo that, according 
tO. 


* It follows, indeed, from neceffity, that neither is there any effential number, the one having 
no fubfiftence, yet not for the reafom aligned by Ariftotle; for it is merely logical, fince he 
immediately falfely oflumes that {pecific and effentiat numbers confit from unities. But, even 
though it fhould be admitted that they do confift from unities, yet certainly the one, which is» 
the fubject of the piefent fpeculation, does not confift from things which are of the fame 
fpecies. The affertion, therefore, of Ariftotle is in a certain refpect true, fo far as umty im 
numbers is an image of the one it/e/f. If, then, there is fomething abfiracted from the univer- 
fality of things, there will alfo be fome number which 1s an intellectual form, and an effence 
which is efpecially the firt and moft intellectual. But if the one stfel/f is not, neither will the- 
principle be; but, the principle not fubfifting, neither will that which is derived from the prin- 
ciple fubfift. 


+ This alfo is rightly faid by Ariftotle : but he ufes ence in a more general way for the one s. 
becaufe, if there is fuch a thing as the one itfelf, or that which is że one only, and nothing elfe,. 
it is above effence: for eflence is indigent of the one to its fubfiftence; but the one is not indi-- 
gent of effence, left, inftead of the one, it fhould become that which ts united. 


į Here, again, that which is afferted is true 5 but it is requifite to add, that though they are 
not predicated of other things, yet they are to all things the caufes of being, and of being, 
united. 


§ It is, indeed, a fubject of profound fpeculation, how, from zhe one, which contains in itfelf 
no appearance of multitude, and which has no diverfity, all things fubfift. Plotinus has confi- 
dered this fubyeét with his ufual profundity; and it appears, from Syrianus, that it was dif- 
culled by Porphyry and Jamblichus. It may fufhce at prefent to fay, that the Problem can 
perhaps only be folved by afligning the exuberant fecundity of the one as the caufe of the fubfilt- 
ence of all things; or, in other words, by conceiving that zhe one, at the fame time that it is tran- 
{cendently fimple, is exuberantly prolific. 


] Parmenides faid, that being was one, becaufe he confidered the whole of an intelligible 
cflence as tranf{cendently united. He alfo called that which is different from being, or a fen-- 
fible 
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to the reafoning of Parmenides, it neceflarily happens that all beings are one, 
and that this is being. But in both cafes a dithculty enfues*: for, whether 
the one itfelf is not ellence, or whether it has a fubfiflence, it is impoflible 
that number can be effence. But why it cannot, if the ove is not, has been 
Shown by us before. And if że one is, the fame doubt as tnat refpecting 
being remains: for, that from which there will be another one, befides the 
one itfelf, muft neceflarily be itfelé not one. But all beings are either one or 
many, each of which many is one. . 

Further ftill: if the ove is indivifible, according to the axiom of Zeno, it 
will be nothing: for that which neither when added nor when taken away 
makes any thing to be greater, according to him, does not rank among beings 3 
becaufe being 1s magnitude, and, if maynitude, corporeal; for this is in every 
refpect being. But other things, when added, in a certain refpect make that 
which is greater, and in a certain refpe& nothing. Thus, a fuperficies and a 
line make that which is greater; but this 1s by no means true of a point and 


fible nature, non-being; and faid that non-being is nothing, becaufe it is not in dignity equal to: . 
being. Nor is it any thing with relation to being, nor does being derive any thing from its 
fubfiftence: for, as Socrates will remain one, though he fhould have many images; fo, the whole 
ef an intelligible effence remains one, notwith{tanding the fubfiftence of the fenfible univerfe,, 
which, in reality, is nothing with relation to the intelligible world, except that it depends from. 
ic, and thence derives its being and perfection. 


* We have already faid, that, if the one has no fubhiftence, there will not be number ; for,, 
the principle being abolifhed, it will neither itfelf ever be generated from another thing, nor 
any other thing from it. But why does it follow, that number will not be, even if che one does 
fubfift? Is it through a hoflile attack (eieCoan) of the hrft hypothefis in the Parmenides of 
Plato? But the multitude, which is there denied of te one, does not deltroy the multitude pro- 
ceding from it, but deftroys the fubfiftence of any multitude in the one. For, rf it is truly one, 
it will not be many. But Ariftotle here pretendedly aflumes, that whatever is befides the one 
is nothing ; for all being» are either unity, or confi{t from uniues. If, therefore, there 1s any 
unity proceeding from žhe one, it will be different from the one, but,.fince it is different from rhe 
one, it is nothing. And that which is nothing is a non-entity; becaufe every being is either 
one or many, each of which is one thing. In anfwer to this we may reply, that it does not 
follow that a thing proceeding from zke one is nothing. For, if it is not that one from which it 
proceeds, muft it be concluded that it is not one, or nothing? We ought rather to fay, that it 
is one in a fecond, and again in a chird degree, and fo on. For, even the laft of things laft,, 
the fleeting penfhable and material natures of fenfibles, participate of the one. And where 
is there any thing intelligible and divine which 1s deprived of unity? The prolific nature of 
the one, therefore, is a fulhcient caule, and it is not neceflary to inveftigate the fubje&t from. 
which beings fubhift. 


a monad, 
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a monad. But, as he fpeaks thus importunately, and it happens that-there is 
fomething indivilible, the following arguments may be urged againft him ;— 
The addition of a thing of this kind does not make that which is greater, but 
that which is more. But how will magnitude be compoied from one, or 
more than one, of this kind? for it is juft as if it fhould be faid, that a line 
confilts cf points*. But 1f any one fhould apprehend, according to the 
affertion of fome, that from zbe one itfe/f T, and another certain nature which 
is not ¿be ove, number is compoled; yet we muft, neverthelefs, inveftigate on 
what account, and how, that which is generated is at one time number, and at 
another magnitude, if that which is not zbe one and inequality are of the fame 
nature? For it does not appear how, from ¿be one and this nature, nor how 
from a certain one and this nature, magnitudes can be produced. 


+ Effential magnitude is impaitible, divine, and intelligible, and fhines forth profoundly 
united with the firit of beings. But fenfible magnitude, depending through nature as a medium 
on the Artificer of the univeife, who 1s the offspring of the good, i. e of the one, becomes from 
thence umited: for, through imitation of the one, all things impart union to natures pofterior to 
themfelves. What fimilitude, therefore, is there between faying that a line conffls from 
points, wh:ch is proved to be impolible, and that she one itfelf produces various magnitudes? 
There 19 then nothing common in the two aflertions, except that, as all other things attract a 
certain veftrge, and ultimate refemblance of zbe one, fo, a point among indivihbles appears to 
imitate the one “lt is, however, imperfe&t ; it is not felf-fubfiftent 5; and that which it 1s, 1s 
fomething belonging to a thing different from irfelf, that ıs, a line. It is alfo unprolihe and 
deftitute of intellect; but zbe one, being the caufe of every thing perfect, and of z: ue leng, and 
abiding in itfelf, is eminently generative of the hfe of all things, and is the principle of in- 
telle¢tion. But itis itfelf better than all thefe things of which it is the principle. 


+ Ariftotle here doubts, apparently again{t Plato, how from zbe one and the indefinite duad, which 
he calls non-one and anegualiry, he at one time produces number, and at another magnitude : for, 
neiher, fays he, if he conjoins number with the indefinite duad, inflead of she one, wiil it be 
manifeft how magnitude fub&ilts from ıt. In anfwer to this we fay, that the intelligible monad 
and duad generate the number which fubfifts in the intelligible world; and that thefe generate 
fenfible analogous to intclhgible magnitude. But corporeal form is, as it were, zbe monad anc 
the one, and matter Js tie laft imitation of the imcefnde duad, fiom which two fenfible magiu- 
tude fubfifts. But, if Ar:Rortle wifhes to rank nature from its generative power according to 
the one and the monad, we mutt confider foim itfelf according to number. On which account 
magnitude muft be faid to fubit in one way from the monad and the indefinite duad, when the 
monad coes not refign itfeif to the compotition of magnitude, and m another way from number 
and the indefinite duad, when they are confidercd as the clements of magnitude. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


BuT, confequent to thefe things, it is dubious, whether numbers and bodies, 
fuperiicies and points, are certain effences or not. For, if they are not *, we 
fhall not be able so apprehend what being 18, and what are the eflences of 
things. For participated properties and motions, relatives, difpodtions, and 
ratios, do not appear to fignify the efience of any thing. For all thefe are 
predicated of a cerrain fubyeQ, and no one of them can be faid to be this or 
that particular thing, But thofe things which efpecially appear to figoify 
efience, are water, and earth, and fire, from which compofite bodies confift :. 
but the heat and cold of thefe, and things of this kind, are paflions, and not 
effences; while body alone, which is pailive to theie things, fultains them as 
a certain being and ellence. But indeed body is lefs eflence than {uperficies,. 
and iuperficies than line, and line than unity and a point; for by thefe body 
is defined. And thefe indeed appear capable of fubfhfting without body, but 
it is impoffible that body can fubfift without thefe, Hence the many think, 
and the antients thought, that efllence and being are body, but that other- 
things are the participated properties of body ; fo that the principles of bodies 
are alio the principles of beings: but the moderns, and‘thofe who are conli- 
dered as wifer than thefe, think that eflence and being are numbers. As we 
have faid, therefore, if thefe things are not eflence, there will not, in fhort, be 


* That which bounds has not always more of being than that which is bounded; but this. 
is only true when the former is abflracted fiom the latter; as art with refpect to artificial, and 
nature with reference to natural bodies. The contrary, therefore, takes place, when that which 
bounds gives itfelf up to the completion of the things bounded, and lofes its own proper nature 
through profoundly minglmg with that which it terminates. Nor does it always follow, that a 
tning which takes away, and at the fame time is not taken away, has more of eflence than that 
which has an oppolite mode of fubfiftence, (fince, according to this, {tones would have more of 
being than a honfe, timber than a fhip, and, ın fhort, any kind of matter than that which 1s. 
formed from it;) but this ıs only true when that which takes away is not any pait of that which 
is at the fame time taken away, nor an element, nor an extremity of it, nor in the order of 
things which give themfelves up to its compofition. Thus, arithmetic has «nore of the edlential 
than geometry; for, when taken away, geometry 1s alfo taken away; and it 1s neither any part, 
nor element, nor extremity of geometry, nor that from which it 1s compofed, fo as to lofe its 
own nature in the compofition. True genera, therefore, are prior to fpecies; and fubftance, to 
accidents. Dut fuperficies, as being more debile than body, is prior to body; but it is not prior 
as having more of effence. Itis however evident, that the reafoning of Ariflotle is directed to 
{uperficies as inherent in fubfiance,. 


any 
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any thing that is eflence, nor any thing that is being. For it is not worth 
while to call the accidents belonging to.thele, beings. But indeed, if this 
Should be granted, that lengths and points are more eflence than bodies *s yet 
we do not fee the kind of bodies to which thefe muft belong; (for 1t is im- 
poffible that they can fubit among {enfibles. ) 

Again: all thefe appear to be the divifions T of body; one into breadth, 
another into depth, and another into length. And belides this, in a fimilar 
manner, every kind of figure isin a folid: fo that, if neither mercury isin a 
{tone, nor the half of a cube in a cube, fo as it is defined, neither therefore 
is fuperficies in body f. For, if this were the cafe with any one, it would 
indeed be that which feparates the half. But there is the fame reafoning 
refpeCting a line, a point, and a monat. So that, if body is eminently 
effence, and thefe are more eilence than body, but at the fame time thefe 
neither are, nor are certain eflences; what being is, and what is the effence 
of things, will fly from our purfuit. For, in addition to what has been fald, 
the irrational confequences refpecting generation § and corruption will take 
place. For eflence, when it formerly was not, but now is; or when it for- 


~ Thefe, however, fubfift in fenfible bodies phyfhcally and matetially; and on this account 
they do not preferve the nature which they announce; as neither does any other of material 
forms. Yet they are neverthelefs in mathematical body, which, though not /enfible, is at leatt 
imaginable, or, in other words, has a fubfiftence in the phantafy; and befides this, they fubfit in 
the reafons or productive principles belonging to opinion, and in intelligible fpecies. And yet, 
though they fubfift in fo many ways, they do not prevent the fubfiftence of other eflences ac. 
cording to each order of beings. 

+ Divifions, indeed, ineviftent in bodies, are by no means the effences of individuals; but 
muft not fir/t difference, by which all things are diftinguifhed, introduce a divifion eftablifhed 
according to fpecies and according to eflence ? 

+ In anfwer to this it may be faid, that, in confequence of the fubfiftence of energy, it is not 
neceffary that there fhould alfo be capacity, or that, capacity not yet exifting, there fhould hkewife 
not be energy; but nothing hinders but that there may be one fuperficies in energy, as that 
which bifeéts the cube. For there are infinite divifions in capacity; but, of things finite in 
eneigy, there is no reafon why divifions in energy may not alfo be confidcred. 

§ The reafoning of Aniftotle is as follows: Every eflence which fometimes is and fometimes 
1s not, is circularly led to being thiough generation, but to non-being through corruption. But 
thefe extremes of magnitudes either are, or are not, without time; they are not, therefore, 
ellences. And the rcafoning is indeed true, fince every effence which is generated and corrupted 
requires a material caufe. But thefe extremes are not things of a material nature. Iakewife, 
when a line is divided, two points are produced: for, fays he, a point, being one, is not divided 
into two, fince it is indivifible. But thefe extremes, not having a prior exiftence, fubfift from 
divifion without time and without generation. 


merly 
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merly was, but afterwards is not, appears to fuffer thefe things, viz. to be ge- 
nerated and corrupted. But points, lines, and fuperficies, do not admit either 
of generation or corruption, though they fometimes have a fubfiftence, and 
fomeiimes not. For, when bodies mutually touch or divide each other, by 
touching thefe become one; but, when they are divided, they become two. 
So that points, lines, and faperficies, have no fubfiftence when bodies are 
conjoined, but are then corrupted; and when bodies are divided they have a 
fubhftence, though prior to this they had not a being. For a point which is 
indivifible is not divided into two; and if they are generated and corrupted, 
they are made from fomnething. ‘The like takes place allo refpecting the now 
intime*, For neither does this admit of generation and corruption: but at 
the fame time it always appears to be fomething elfe, though it 1s not a par- 
ticular effence. But it is evident that the like confequences alfo enfue re- 
{pe€iing points, lines, and fuperficies; for the fame reafoning takes place. 
For all thefe, in a fimilar manner, are either bounds or divilions. 


CHAP. VI. 


In fhort, fome one may doubt why it is requifite to inveftigate certain 
other natures befides fenfibles, and fuch as have a middle fubfiftence t, as, for 


* That there are certain things, fays Ariftotle, which, not having a prior exiftence, emerge 
from generation and vanith without corruption, and no one of which is a fubftance, zbe now, or 
inftant, according to a temporal divifion, teftifies; to which alfo a point is aflimilated. In an. 
{wer to this, it may be faid that though thefe are not eflences, yet they may poflefs lome kind 
of being; for being is multifarioufly predicated. | 

+ The whole reafoning of Amflotle here is as follows :—If, befides fenfible and mathematical 
natures, we eftablifh ideas, fince fenfible individuals are many (as for inftance, many horfes, 
many oxen, and many men), and alfo fince mathematical entities are many (for there are many 
triangles, cncles, fpheres, and pyramids); but it is requifite that we fhould not ftop at the many, 
but afcend to the monads which prefide over the feveral individuals; viz. one man, one triangle, 
one circle, &c. ,—hence it is neceflary that each of the fpecies fhould be one in number; but, as 
we have proved in the tenth problem, principles cannot be one in number. Species therefore, 
that is, ideas, cannot fubfift. To this we reply, that though principles which fubfift in their 
effects cannot, perhaps, have a numeral limit, yet it does not follow that this will be the cafe 
with productive and fupreme caufes. For, if this were the cafe, neither would thofe feparate 
intelligibles, the exiftence of which Ariftotle demonftiates in the twelfth book of this work, be 
limited according to number, though he evinces that they are fo. It muft alfo be obferved, that 
the antient fpeculative philofophers did not recur to ideas for this caufe alone. 


M inftance, 
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inftance, the forms which we eftablifh. For, if mathematical fpecies differ 
from things which are here in fome other re{pect, yet they do not at all differ 
in this, that many are of the fame fpecies; fo that the principles of them will 
not be bounded by number, as neither, of the lines which are here, are ali the 
principles bounded by number, but by fpecies; unlefs fome one takes the prin- 
ciple of this particular fyllable, or of this particular voice. For the principles. 
of thefe will alfo be bounded by number. And ina fimilar manner with 
refpećłt to the natures which have a middle fubfiftence: for there thofe things 
which are of a fimilar fpecies are infinite. So that, if there are not certain 
other things belides fenfible and’ mathematical natures, {fuch as fome affert 
forms to be, there will not be an effence one in number and fpecies; nor will 
certain principles of beings be fo many in number, but in fpecies. If, there- 
fore, this is neceflary, it is alfo neceflary, on this account, that forms fhould 
have a fubfiftence: for, although thofe who affert thefe things do not exprefs 
their meaning diftingtly, yet this is what they wifh to fay; and they muft 
neceflarily affirm that every form is a certain eflence, and that no one of 
them fubfifts according to accident. Indeed, if we admit that forms are, and 
that principles are one in number but not in fpecies, we {hall affert thofe 1m- 
pofhibilities which muft neceflarily happen. 

But a doubt which is near to this is, whether elements fubfift in capacity or 
in fome other manner *. For, if in fome other manner, there will, in a certain 
refpet, be fomething elfe prior to principles T. For capacity is prior to that 
caufe. But it is not neceflary that every thing which isin capacity fhould fubhft 
in that manner. But, if elements are in capacity, _1t will happen that no one 
being will have afwbfiftence {. For it rs poffible for that to be which as yet 

) 13 

* He here inquires whether elements fubfilt in capacity or energy. For by the words, or an 
fame other manner, is fignified in energy; Ariftotle, perhaps, ftudioufly concealing this phrafe, left 
he fhould take away the doubt belonging to the problem. For who will deny that the perfect, 


ismore principal than the imperfect? For the fame reafon, he does not fay caules or principles. 
but elements. 

+ As if he had faid: If any one admits that elements are principles, fince capacity precedes 
every thing which is in energy, there will be fomething prior to principles. But now alfo, in 
the feme manner as before, he conceals the name of enérgy, together with this—that his argu- 
ment is merely logical. For though, among generated natures, a fubfiftence in capacity is prior 
to a fubfiftence in energy, yet this is not the cafe in wholes, nor in divine natures, as Ariftotle 
himfelf demonfirates in the ninth book of this work. 


t His reafoning is now directed to the oppohte; viz. that the elements of things ought not 
i to 
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is not; for non-being 1s generated: but nothing of things impoffible is gene- 
rated. It is neceflary, therefore, that thefe doubts fhould arife concerning 
principles, and whether univerfals, or, as we fay, particulars, have a fubhift- 
ence *, For, if there are univerials, they will not be effences: for nothing of 
things common fignifes a certain fubjedt, but quality. But efence is a fubject. 
But if that which is predicated, and may be exhibited in common, is a fubje&, 


to be fuppofed to fubfiftin capacity. But the demonftration is as follows —That which is pof- 
fible is alone generated; for neither that which is impoflible, nor that which already is, can be 
generated. That which is in generation, or in a progreifion from that which is not to that 
waich is, is not yet. That which is not yet, may happen not to be. So that, if principles are 
in capacity, it may fo happen that no being may originate from them. But he explains the 
minor proof thus: Nothing of impofhbles is generated, to which that is equivalent, that what is 
pofhble is alone generated. The medium, or middle, is as follows: That which is in generation, 
or becoming to be, is non-being. It may therefore be faid, That neither is that which is in 
energy that which is generated. But that it may happen that a thing which is not yet may not 
be, Ariftotle confiders as manifeft in thefe propofitions; becaufe it is poble that it may be 
naturally adapted to proceed into energy, and yet this may not altogether take place. All thefe 
propofitions, indeed, have great power, if any one fhould affert that all principles fubfift in 
capacity, and that no one of them 1s in energy. 


* This 1s the fourteenth in the order of the problems, but it is nearly the fame with the 
tenth. For Ariftotle here alfo inquires whether principles are things univerfa!, or individuals ; 
which is nearly the fame with the inquiry, whether they are bounded in fpecies or in number. 
But he fays that, if we fuppofe them to be univerials, we fhall deprive them of an effential fub- 
fiftence. For univerfals are not effences. Socrates himfelf is at leaf three eflences 3; individual, 
{pecific, generic. But, if principles are not univerfals, they are eithér unknown, or they have 
fomething pnor to them; each of which is irrational. For, if it be faid that principles are un- 
known, then nothing whatever will be known; and if they are known, they are known through 
univerfals. There will therefore be fomething prior to them of a more comprehenfive nature. 

But we have often faid that principles properly fo called, z.e. the higheft principles, are above 
the univerfal reafons of nature, and the productive and gnoftic principles of the mundane foul. 
But what Aniftotle now fays is not attended with any necefury confequence; for neither is every 
umverfal uneffential; fince, if this were the cafe, nothing univerfal would be eternal, and fabri- 
cative of particulars; nor do we know particulars through univerfals of pofterior origin 
(vareccyeves #x90r%), or, in other words, by an abltraction of that which is common in fenfibles. 
For either we know fcientifically, for inftance, that every man is a mortal rational animal, or 
we do not. If we do, this knowledge could not be the refult of an abftraction from the indi- 
viduals of the human iace, becaufe, to effect this, fuch abftraction fhould be made from a// 
the exifting individuals of our fpecies; which is impoffible. And if we do not know this 
{cientifically, fuch a concluGon is not indubitable and neceifary. And laftly, Ariftctle himfelf 
will not fay that any univerfals tianfcend immoveable genera. But even Alexander acknow- 
ledges that the arguments of Aniftotle with refpect to nearly all thefe particulars are merely 
dialectical. 

M2 Socrates 
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Socrates himfelf will be many animals, and man and animal, if each fignifies a 
fubject, and that which is one. If therefore principles are univerfals, thefe 
things will happen; but if they are not univerfals, but fuch as particulars, there 
will not be objects of {cientific knowledge. For all fcience refpects things 
univerfal; fo that there will be other principles univerfally predicated, prior to 
principles, in order that there may be a f{cience of them. 


ARISTOTLE’S 
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CHAP. I. 


Ta ERE is a certain fcience which fpeculates being fo far as being, and 
the things which are eflentially inherent in it. But this fcience is not the 
fame with any one of thofe which are called partial fclences. For no one 
of the others confiders being univerfally fo far as being; but, cutting off a 
certain part of it, they f{peculate that which is accidental to this part, as is the 
cafe with the mathematical fciences. But, fince we inveftigate principles and 
the higheft caufes, it is neceflary that they fhould be effentially principles and 
caufes of a certain nature.. If, therefore, thofe alfo who have inveftigated 
the elements of beings, have inveftigated thefe very principles, it is alfo ne_ 
ceflary that the elements of being fhould not fubfilt according to accident, 
but fhould fubfift fo far as they are beings. On which account, we alfo muĝ 
take into confideration the firft caufes of being, fo far as being. 


CHAP. IL 


BuT being is, indeed, predicated varioufly, but with reference to one, and 
to one certain nature; and not equivocally, but in the fame manner as every 
| thing 
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thing falubricus is referred to health, partly from preferving, partly from 
producing, partly from indicating, and partly from being fufceptive of health. 
This likewife takes place, in the fame manner as that which is-medicinal is 
referred to health: for one thing is called medicinal, becaufe it has a medi- 
cinal power; but another, becaufe it 1s naturally adapted to procure health ; 
and another, becaufe it is the work of the medicinal art. And, in a fimilar 
manner, we admit the predication of other things. ‘Thus, too, being is in- 
deed predicated varioully, but the whole of it with reference to one principle. 
For {fome things are called beings becaufe they are effences; others, becaufe 
they are the pafilons of eflernce; and others, becaufe they are the way to 
eflence, or are corruptions, or privations, or qualities, or effective or genera- 
tive of effence, or of things predicated with reference to eflence, or to the 
negations of fome one of thefe, or of effence. On this account alfo we fay that 
non-being zs non-being. As, therefore, there is one {cience of all things fane, 
the like alfo takes place in other things. For it is the province of one {cience 
to fpeculate, not only concerning things which are predicated according to 
one, but alfo concerning things which are predicated with reference to one 
nature. For thefe, likewife, in a certain refpect are predicated according to 
one. It is evident, therefore, that it is the province of one fcience to {pecu- 
Fate beings fo far as they are beings. 

But every where fcience is properly of that which is brf *, and from which 
other things are fufpended, and through which they are predicated. If, 
therefore, this is eflence, it will be proper that.a philofopher fhould pofefs 
the principles and caufes of eflences. For, of every genus f there is one 
fenfe, and one f{clence; as, for inftance, fince there is one grammatic {clence, 
it fpeculates all vocal founds. On which account alfo, to {peculate fuch 
things as are the fpecies of being, and fuch as are the f{pecies of fpecies, is the 
province of one {cience in kind. But, if being and the one are the fame and 
one nature, becaufe they follow each other, in the fame manner as principle 


* Thus medicine, which 1s converfant with every thing that partakes of health, is properly 
and principally the f{cience of health, from which the refl derive their name. In like 
manner, the difcipline refpecting things good is principally the difcipline of the frt and 
moft perfeét good. The fcience of beings, therefore, will be principally the fcience of the 


firfi being, or being itfelf. In lke manner, the {cience of divine natures 1s properly the {cience 
of God. 


$ Alexander obferves, that, Ariftotle ufes genus here in a more general way for nature. 


and 
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and caufe, but not as being fignified by one definition, it is of no confequence, 
if we confider them in a fimilar manner, but is indeed more conducive to our 
purpofe: for, one man, and exifting man, and man are the fame. Nor does 
it hignify any thing different, according to a repeated diction, to fay, man 
is, and man, and one man, But it is evident that being is not feparated, 
neither in generation nor corruption. And, in like manner with refpect to 
the one ; {o that it is evident that addition in thefe fignifies the fame thing, 
and that he ene is nothing elfe befides being *. Further ftill: the eflence of 
every thing is one, not according to accident. And in a fimilar manner that 
which is fome particular being: fo that, as many as are the fpecies of the one, 
fo many alfo are {pecies of being, concerning which to f{peculate the format 
caule is the province of the fame fcience in kind: but, I fay, as for inftance, 
concerning the fame, and fimilar, and other things of this kind, and things 
oppofed to thefe. But nearly all contraries are referred to this principle: 
Thefe things, however, are confidered by us in the election of contraries tł ; 
and fo many are the parts of philofophy as there are effences. So that it is- 
neceflary, that one kind of philofophy fhould be firft, and another fecondary~ 
For, being and the one are things which immediately poflefs genera f; on 
which account fciences alfo are confequent to thefe. For, a philofopher is 
fimilar to a mathematician ; {ince mathematics alfo has parts, containing a 
firft and fecond fcience, and ee confequent to thefe. 

But, fince it is the province of one fcience to fpeculate oppofites, and mul- 
titude is oppofed to the one, it is the bufinefs of one fcience to fpeculate nega- 
tion and privation, becaule the one is fpeculated both ways, of which there is 
negation or privation. For we either fimply fay negation is not prefent,. 
or that it is not prefent to a certain genus. Hence, there, difference is pre- 
{ent to the one, except that which is in negation (for negation is the abfence 
ef it). But in privation there is a certain fubje€t nature, of which privation is- 
predicated: and multitude is oppofed to the one. So that it is the province of 
the aforefaid {cience to know the oppofites to the things which we have men~ 


* This is true only of that ove which is confubfiftent with the firft being, concerning which. 
we have already fpoken in the notes to the third book, and {hall again {peak in the notes to the 
fourteenth book. 

+ According to Laertius, Simplicius, and others, Ariftotle wrote a treatife mepi T ayabou, cote 
cerning the Good, whic h is unfortunately loft, and to which Alexander fays he now refers. 

t Viz. being and the one are predicated of certain genera. 

tioned, 
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tioned, viz. the different, the diffimilar, the unequal, and fuch other things as 
are predicated, either according to the fame, or according to multitude and 
the one; among the number of which is contrartety. Fcr contrariety is a 
certain difference; but difference is diverfity. So that, fince the one is rnulti- 
farioully predicated, thefe alfo are predicated in various ways: but, at the 
fame time, it is the bufinefs of one fcience to know all thefe. For-it does 
not follow that, if they are multifarioufly predicated, the {peculation of them 
elongs to another f{cience. But if the reafons are referred, neither according 
to One, nor to one, then it is the bufinefs of another fcience. But, fince all 
things are referred to that which is firft, as, for inftance, {uch things as are 
called one are referred to a firt one, we muft fay, that the like alfo happens 
1ef{peCting fame, and different, and contraries. So that by dividing, as often 
2s any particular is predicated, we mult refer it to that which is firft in each 
category, that we may know how it is predicated with refpe& to that firft. 
For fome things are predicated from poflefling that firk; others, from 
makings; ang others are predicated according to other fuch like modes. 

It is evident, therefore, as we faid in the doubts * which we enumerated, 
that it is the province of one fcience to fpeculate both concerning thefe and 
eflence. But this was one of the things which we mentioned among the 
doubts. And it is the bufinefs of a philofopher to be able to {peculate about 
all things. For, if not of the philofopher, who will he be who confiders whe- 
ther Socrates, and Socrates fitting, are the fame, or if one is contrary to one, 
or, what contrary is, or, in how many ways contrary and oppofite are pre- 
dicated? And in a fimilar manner refpecting other things of this kind. 
Since, therefore, thefe things are the eflential properties of the ove {o far as 
one, and of being fo far as being, but not fo far as fhe one and being are 
numbers, or lines, or fire, it is evident that it is the bufinefs of that fcience 
both to know what they are, and the things which are accidental to them. 
And thofe who confider thefe things, do not err in this refpe& as not philo. 
fophifiog, but becaufe eflence, of which they underftand nothing, has a prior 
fubfiflence. For, as of number fo far as number there are peculiar properties; 
fuch as imparity, parity, commenfurability, equality, excefs, and defect; and 
thefe things fubfift in numbers both confidered by themfelves and with rela- 
tion to each other; and in a fimilar manner as there are other peculiar pro- 
pertics belonging to that which is folid and immoveable, to that which 1s 


* Ariotle here refers to the thid book. 
moved, 
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moved, to the light and the heavy; fo alfo there are certain peculiar proper- 
ties belonging to being fo far as being. And thefe are the things the truth 
concerning which it is the bufinefs of the philofopher to confider; of which 
this is a token, that thofe who are {killed im dialectic, and fophifts, aflume the 
{ame figure as the philofopher: (for the fophiftic art is only apparent wiidom, 
and thole who are {killed in diale&tic difcourfe concerning all things,) but being 
is common to all things. They difcourfe, however, concerning thele things, 
becaule they properly belong to philofophy. For the fophiftic and the dia- 
leftic arts are employed about the fame genus with philolophy ; but philo- 
fophy * differs from one in the mode of power, and from the other, in the 
choice of life. For the dialectic art is piraftic refpeGting thofe things of which 
philofephy poflefles the knowledge: but the fophiftic is apparently an art, 
but ts not really fo. 

Further fill of contraries, the other co-ordination, is privation +: and all 
things are referred to being and non-being, and to ¢he one, and multitude ; 
as for inftance, ref partakes of the one, but motion of multitude. But almout 
all men acknowledge that beings and eflence confit from contraries. For all 
affert that principles are contraries: according to fome, the principles of things 
being the even and the odd; according to others, the hot and the cold; ac- 
cording to fome, bound and infinity; and according to others, friendfhip and 
{trife. All other things, too, appear to be referred to the ove and multitude. 
But reduction is affumed by us [in f the fecond book concerning the good]. 
Principles however, both confidered abfolutely and as admitted by others, fall 
into thefe as into genera. From hence therefore alfo it is evident that it is 
the province of one fcience to {peculate being fo far as being. For all things 
are either contraries, or confit from contraries. But the principles of con- 
traries themfelves are ¢he one and multitude: and thele belong to one {cience, 
whether they are predicated according to one or not; which perhaps 1s the 
truth. But at the fame time, though ¢e one is predicated in various ways, 


* Both the firft philofophy and diale€tic difcourfe concerning being and its accidents, and 
each ts fyllogiftic. But with the firft philofophy this fyllogiftic power is demontftrative of true 
and real beings; but the dialectic art explores the truth indeed, but reafons only probably. 
See more concerning the firft philofophy, or frientific dialectic, in the Introduction. 


t Of all contraries, one order is privation, and the other form. 
f I have inferted thefe words from the Commentary of Alexander, as they are certainly ne. 


ceffary to the fenfe: the words of Alexander are, “* Rurfus ad ea que in fecundo libro de bono 
dAemonftrata funt relegat nos.” 


N yet 
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yet other things are referred to the firft, and in a fimilar manner contraries. 
On this account, though deme and the one are not univerlal and the fame in 
all things, or feparate, as perhaps they are not, yet fome things are referred 
to the one, and otlrers are placed in a confequent order; and, cm this account, 
it is not the bufineis of a geométrician to fpeculate what contrary, or the 
peifect, or the one, or being, or fame, or different, may be, unlefs from hy- 
pothelis, That it is therefore the bufinefs of one {cience to fpecuiate being fo 
far as being, together with the things which fubfift in it fo far as being, is. 
evident: and alfo, that the fame fcience is contemplative not only. of effences, 
but of things fubfifting in -eflences, together with fuch particulars as have been. 
mentioncd ; and likewile of prior and pofterior, of genus and fpecies, of whole 
and part, and other things of this kind. 


CHAP. II 


Ir mult be declared’ whether it is the bufinefs of one or of a different 
fcience to {peculate concerning thofe things which are called axioms * in the 
mathemattcal difciplines, and concerning eflence. But it is evident that it is 
the province of one fcience, and that the fcience of the philofopher, to con- 
fider thefe things. For they are prefent with all beings, but not to any par- 
ticular genus feparate from others. And all fciences indeed ufe thefe becaufe 
they pertain to being fo far as being; but every genus is being. They ufe 
them, however, fo far as ts fufficient to their purpofe ;. z. e. fo far as they con- 
tain the genus refpe€ting which they bring demonftrations. So that, fince it 
is evident that they are prefent to all things fo far as they are beings (for this. 
ts common to them),.the fpeculation of thefe alfo is the province of that {cience 
which knows being fo far as being. On which account, no one of thofe who 
confider things according to a part, endeavours to fay any thing concerning 
them, whether they are true or not. For neither the geometrician nor the 
arithmetician does this, but certain natural philofophers, who in fo doing ac& 
properly. For they alone think they fhould {peculate concerning the whole 
of nature, and concerning being. © 

Bur, fince there is yet fomething above that which is phyfical (for nature is 
one particular genus of being), the confideration of thefe things alfo will per- 
tain to that which is univerfal, and to him who contemplates the firft effence. 


* See the notes to the third book. 


The 
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The natural fcience, indeed, is a certain wildom, but not the firft. But thofe 
who endeavour to {peak concerning the truth of axioms, and to fhow how it 
ought to be admitted, do this through their ignorance cf analytics *. For it 
is requilite to enter on thefe things with previous knowledge, and not while 
hearing them mentioned begin to inveftigate. Hence, then, that it is the 
bufinels of the philofopher, and of him who fpeculates the whole of eflence, 
fo far as it is waturally Juch, to confider likewife fyllogific principles, is evi- 
dent. But it becomes him who efpecially knows what pertains to every 
genus to declare the moft ftable principles of a thing. Wherefore it alfo 
pertains to him to affizn the moft firm principles of all things, who fpecu- 
lates beings fo far as they are beings. And he who does this ts the philo- 
fopher. But that is the moft ftable principle of all things, concerning which 
it is not poflible to be deceived. For it is neceflary that a principle of this 
kind fhould be moft known (for all men are deceived refpecting things which 
they do not know); and, likewife, that it fhould be unhypothetic, For that 
is not hypothefis which it is neceflary for him to poflefs who underltands any 
thing whatever which ranks among beings. But that which it is neceflary for 
him to know who knows any thing, muft neceflarily be pcflefled by him who 
knows any thing. That a principle, therefore, of this kind is the mof ftable 
of all things, is evident. 

What this principle, however, 1s, muft in the next place be declared. 
For it is impofhble that the fame thing can at the fame time be prefent 
and not be prefent with the fame thing, according to the fame; and all 
fuch things as we have already difcuffed for the purpofe of removing the 
difficulties which refult from logical inquiries. But this is the moft ftable of 
all principles: for it has the above-mentioned condition. For it is impoflible 
to apprehend that any thing can be the fame and yet not the fame, as fome 
think Heraclitus aflerted ; fince it 1s not neceflary to think that a thing is, be- 
caufe it is allerted by fome one to be., But if it doces not happen that contra. 
ries are prefent with the fame thing (but the ufual additions have been made 
by us to this propofition), and opinions are contrary, which are adverfe in 4 
coatraciClory manner; it is evident that it is impatlible to conceive the fame 
uung, at the tame time, to be and nct to be. For he who is deceived about 


* Ariflotle, in his laft Analytics, fhows that there muft neceflanily be principles of demonftra. 
tion, and that thefe principles muft be indemonflrable. See my paraphrafed tranflation of the 
arl book of this eacellent work, prefixed to my tianflation of Pioclus on Euelid. 


N 2 this 
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this thing would at the fame time poffefs contrary opinions. Hence, all who 
demonfirate reduce their demonftrations to this laft opinion: for this 1s na- 
turally the principle of all other axioms, i 


CHAP. IV. 


a 


THERE are, however, certain perfons who, as we have obferved, affert that 
the fame thing may be and may not be, and think conformably to what they 
affert. Many of thofe, too, who difcourfe concerning nature ufe the fame 
affertion. But we now affume that it is impoffible for the fame thing to be 
and not to be; and through this we have fhown that this is the moft {table 
of all principles. Some, however, through want of erudition, have thought. 
it worth while to demonftrate this axiom. For it is want of erudition not 
to know what are the things of which it is proper to feek demontftration, and’ 
what the particulars of which a demonftration is not requifite. For; in fhort; ` 
it isimpoffible that there fhould be a demontftrat'on of all things. For, if this 
were admitted, there muft be an infinite progreflion: fo that neither thus 
would there be any demonftration. But if it is mot proper to feek demon- 
ftration of certain things, yet thefe men are not able to afflign what that is 
which they confider as rather deferving to be called a principle of this kind. 
It may, however, be demonftrated elentically that this is impoffible, if only he 
who doubts fays any thing. But, if he fays nothing, it is ridiculous to in- 
quire a reafon of him who does not fpeak, fo far as he does not fpeak. For 
fuch a one, fo far as he is fuch, is fimilar to a plant. But I fay that to de- 
monitrate elenctically differs from demonftration, becaufe he who demon- 
firates feems to inquire that which is fought after in the beginning ;. but when 
there is another caufe of this kind, 1t will be confutation, and not demontftra- 
tion. But the beginning of difcourfe to any one of thefe fhould be, not to 
require him to affert that any thing is or is not (for perhaps fome one may 
think that this is the thing which was required from the beginning), but to. 
delire him to fignify fomething both to himfelf and another. For this is ne- 
ceflary, if he fays any thing: but if he does not, it is impoflible there fhould 
be any difcourfe with fuch an one, either from himfelf, to himfelf, or to an- 
other. But if any one admits this, there will be demonftration: for now 
there will be fomething defined. Yet, not he who demonftrates, but he who. 
fuftains, is the caufe of this; for, taking away difcourle, he fuftains difcourfe. 

In 
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In the firk place, therefore, it is evident that a name fignifies this particular 
thing, either to be, or not to be: fo that not every thing wiil fubfift in this 
particular manner, and yet not in this manner. Further ftill: if man fig- 
nihes one thing, let it be this, a biped animal. But I fay this fignihes one 
thing, when if this thing is a man, whatever is a man is a biped animal. But 
it is of no confequence, though fome one fhould fay that it fignifies more 
than one thing, 1f they are only definite; for he may give to each definition 
another name. I fay, for inflance, if he fhould affert that man does not 
fignify one thing, but many things, one definition of one of which is a biped 
animal. There are alfo many others, but the number of them is definite: 
for the proper name may be placed in each of the definitions. However, if 
fome one fhou!d not place it, but fhould fay that it fignihes infinite particu- 
lars, it is evident there could be no definition of it, nor any difcourfe about: 
ite For, not to fignify one thing is to fignify nothing. But when names 
have no fignification, then in reality the difcourfe of men with each. other, 
and of a man with himfelf, can no longer fubfift. 

For it is not pofhble to underftand any thing when not underftanding one 
thing; fince, if it were poflible, one name muft be impofed on this thing. 
Be it therefore, as was faid at firft, that a name fignifies fomething, and that 
it fignifies one thing. Hence, that man exifts, will not fignify the fame thing 
as that man does not exift; if man fignifies nat only that which is afferted of 
one thing, but one thing itfelf. For we do not think that to fignify one: 
thing, is to predicate of one thing; fince, if-this were admitted, a mufician, 
that which is white, and a man, would fignify one thing: fo that all things 
will be one, for they will be fynonymous: and it will not be poflible for the 
fame thing to be and yet not be, unlefs fo far as equivocally confidered. Juft as 
if that which we call man, fhould be denominated by others not man. However, 
that which is doubted is not this, whether it is poflible that the fame thing can 
bea man and yet nota man in name, but whether this can take place in reality. 

But if man and not man do not fignify that which is different, it is evident 
that fo be will be the fame as wot to be a man; for they will be one thing; 
fince this fignifies that they are one thing, as a tunic and a garment, if there 
is one definition of each. But if they are one, to be and not ta be a man 
fignify one thing. It has been fhown, however, that they fignify that which 
is different. It is neceflary therefore, if any thing is truly called a man, that 
it muft be a biped animal: for this is that which man fignifies. But, if this 1s 

neceflary, 
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neceflary, it is not poffible that this very thing fhould not be a biped animal. 
For this is what is fignified by exifting neceflarily, viz. that it is impoffible it 
fhould not be a man.° It is not therefore poffible that it fhould be true to fay, 
at the fame time, that the fame thing is both a man and not a man. The 
fame reafoning, too, takes place with refpect to the not being a man. For 
the being of a man fignifes fomething different from the being of that which 
is not a man; fince to be white, and to be a man, fignify things different. 
¥or that is much more oppofed; fo that it fignifies fomething different. 

But, if any one fhould fay that white fignifies one and the fame thing with 
man, again we fay that which was faid before, that all things, and not only 
oppofites, will be one. But, if this is not poihble, that which has been faid 
will happen, if an anfwer is given to the interrogation. But, if he who is 
fimply interrogated adds alfo negations, he will not anfwer to the interroga- 
tion: for, nothing hinders but that the fame thing may be man and white, 
and other things infinite in multitude. Neverthelefs, when interrogated, if 
it is true to fay that this 1s a man or not, he muft anfwer by that which 
tignifies one thing, and muft not add, that it is both white and large. For 
it is impoflible to pafs through accidents, becaufe they are infinite. Either, 
‘therefore, he muft pafs through all, or no one of them. Ina fimilar manner, 
therefore, if the fame man aad non-man fubfifted infinitely, if we are inter- 
rogated if man is, we ought not to anfwer, that at the fame time non-man 
alfo is; unlefs in our anfwer we likewife include fuch things as happen, 1f 
man is, orisnot. But he who does not this will not difcourfe. 

In fhort, thofe who make this afflertion fubvert effence, and the formal 
caufe: for it is neceflary they fhouid fay that all things are accidental, and 
that there is not any thing which is effentially man or animal, and to which 
the being of man or animal belongs. For, if there fhould be fucly a thing as 
that which it is for a man to be, this will not be for a man not to be, or to 
be not a man; although thefe are negations of this. For that which is figni- 
hed was one, and this was the eflence of a certain thing. But to fignify 
effence is the fame as to aflert that the being of a thing is nothing elfe. Bur, 
if the being of a man belongs to a thing, it is impoffibie that it fhould not 
be man, or that it fhould be that which is not man ; for it would be fome- 
thing elfe. So that they muft neceflarily fay that a formal and effential 
definition of this kind, and which is always adapted to the fubjeét, is of a 
aon-entity, and that all things pertain to it accidentally; for in thts very 

thing 
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thing * edence and accident are feparated from each other. For, whitenefs 
on that account happens to man, becaufe he is indeed whire, but not white- 
nefs itfelf. But, if all things are predicated according to accident, there will 
not be any firft univerfal. And if accident always fignifes a predication per- 
taining to a certain fubje@t, a progreflion ad infimtum muft neceflarily enfue. 
But this is impoflible; for they are not connected with more than two., For 
accident is not an accident to accident, unlefs becaufe both happen to the 
fame thing. I fay, for inftance, as in that which is white, and a mufician ; 
for here the mufician is white, becaufe both happen to a man: but Socrates 
is not on that account a mulician, becaufe both happen to a certain other 
thing. Since, therefore, fome things are called accidents in this, and {fome in 
that way, thofe things which are called accidental, in the fame way as white 
to Socrates, cannot be predicated infinitely, fo as, for inflance, that to So- 
crates who is white fomething elfe fhould happen. For one thing is not 
produced from all, nor is any thing elfe an accident to that which is white,. 
as, for inftance, a mufician; fince this does not more happen to that than that 
to this. And at the fame time we have diftinguifhed with refpe@ to acci- 
dents, that fome things happen in this manner, but others as a mufician to- 
Socrates. Such things, however, as happen in this manner do not happen: 
as accident to accident; but this is the cafe with fuch as happen after the 
other manner. So that all things are not afferted according to accident. There 
will, therefore, be fomething which fignifies as eflence: but if this be the cafe, 
itis fhown that things contradictory cannot be predicated at the fame time.. 
Agzin: if all contradictions are at the fame time true of the fame thing, it 
is evident that all things will be one. ‘The fame thing, therefore, will be a: 
trireme, and a wall, and man, if it fo happens that fomething can be affirmed 
or denied of every thing, as muft neceflarily be the cafe with thofe who 
{peak according to the doctrine of Protagoras. For, if to any one a man 
apnears not to be a trireme, it is evident that he will not be a trireme; he is,. 
however, 1f contradiction be true. And hence, that which Anaxagoras. 
afferted, t.kes place, viz. that all things fubfift together, fo that nothing is- 
truly one thing. They appear, therefore, to affert that which is indefinite,. 
and, thinking to {peak of being, they fpeak concerning non-being :. for that: 
which is being in capacity, and not in energy, is the indefinite. Neverthe- 
Jefs, we muft fay to the authors of this hypothefis that, of every thing, either 


* For tovto, in this place, read tovt. 
affirmation 
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affirmation or negation muft be predicated. ` For it is indeed abfurd that 
the negation of a thing fhould be true, but that the negations of other things 
which are different from it fhould not alfo be true. I fay, for inftance, if it 
be true to effrm of a man, that he is not man, it is evident that he is alfo not 
atiureme. If, therefore, afhrmation is true refpecting him, negation is alfo 
neceflarily true. But, if affirmation is not true, the negation of a trireme 
will more pertain to him than the negation of himfelf. If, therefore, that be 
true, the negation of a trireme is alfo true; and if the negation, affirmation 
likewife. Thefe things, therefore, happen to thofe who. make this aflertion, 
and allo, that it is not neceflary to employ either affirmation or negation. 
For, if it be true that the fame perfon is a man and not a man, it is evident 
that he will neither be a man nor yet not a man: for of thofe two things 
there are two negations. And, if that 1s one compoled from both, the one 
{o compofed will be oppolfite. 

Further ftul: either this will be the cafe refpecting all things, and a thing 
will be white and not white, being and not being, and in a fimilar manner 
with refpe& to other afhrmations and negations; or this will not be the cafe, 
but it will be true of fome things, and not of others. And, indeed, if it be 
not true with refpe& to all things, thofe will be firm and definite. Bur, 
if it be true with refpe& to all things, again, either of fuch things as thcre is 
affirmation there will alfo be negation, and of fuch things as there is nega- 
tion there will be affirmation ; or, of fuch things as there is affirmation there 
will alfo be negation ; but of all fuch things as there is negation there will 
not be affirmation. And if this be the cafe, there will be fomething which 
is firmly non-being, and this will be a {table opinion. However, if not to be 
is fomething firm and known, the oppofite affirmation will be more firm. 
But if it be neceffaiy to affirm in a fimilar manner whatever is denied, it is 
either true to fay, by dividing, that a thing is white, and again that it is not 
white, or it is not true. And, if it be not true to affert this by dividing, nel- 
ther does he affert thele things, nor has any thing a fubfiftence. But how 
can any one {peak of non- entities, or underftand any thing refpecting them ? 
And, as we before obferved, all things will be one; and man, and god, and 
trireme, and the contradictories of thefe, will be the fame. But if, in a fimilar 
manner, every contradiction is true of particulars, one thing will in no refpe& 
differ from another. For, if it fhould differ, this will be true, and its pecu- 
larity. In like manner, that which we have ailerted will take place, if it 


fhould 
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fhould happen that he who makes the divifion affirms that which is true. 
To which we may add that all men will {peak the truth, and all men will 
allert that which is falfe, and every one will acknowledge that himfelf {peaks 
fallely. Atthe fame time, too, it is evident that {fuch an one {peculates a non- 
entity: for he fays nothing. For he neither fpeaks in ¢hzs manner, nor in 
that; but in ¢izs manner, and yet not in ¿bzs manner. And, again, with re- 
{pect to thefe, he makes a negation of both, by afferting that they are neither 
in this manner, neither not in this manner, but in this manner, and not in this 
manner: for, if this were not the cafe, there would now be fomething de- 
finite. 

Further fll: if when affirmation is true negation is falfe, and when this 
is true afhrmation is falfe, it will not be poflible at the fame time truly to 
affirm and deny the fame thing. But fome one perhaps may fay, this is that 
which was advanced in the beginning. Again, therefore, does he who ap-- 
prehends that a thing either is, or is not, in a certain refpect, think falfely ;- 
but he who apprehends that a thing 1s both, conceive truly? For, if his con-- 
ception be true, what elfe is aflerted but this, that fuch is the nature.of things ? 
But if his conception be not true, but rather the conception of him: who 
thinks after that manner, then things will be in a certain refpeC, and this will 
be true, and not at the fame time not true. But if all men in a fimilar 
manner {peak falfely and truly, it 1s not poflible for. him who makes this 
affertion, either to fpeak or aflert any thing: for, at the fame time, he muft 
ailert the fame things, and not the fame. And if he apprehends nothing,. 
but in a fimilar manner thinks and does not think, what difference will there 
be between luch an one anda plant? Whence, alfo, it is fufficiently evident 
that no one is thus affected, neither of others, nor of thole who make this 
affe:tion. For, why does he walk to Megara, and not remain quiet, thinking 
to walk ? nor immediately at break of day proceed to fome well, or toa pre. 
cip.cc? But he appears to act cautioufly, as not fimilarly thinking it is not 
good, and good, to fall. It is evident, therefore, that he apprehends that the one 
is better, and the other not better. But, if this be the cafe, it is allo neceflary 
he fhculd think that ¢dzs is a man, but ¢Hat not a man; and that ¢ézs thing 
is {weet, bur zbat not {weet.. For he does not equally inveftigate and form an 
opinion of all things, fince he thinks it 1s better to drink water, and to fee a 
certain perfon, and afterwards fearches for thefe very things. Though ie: 
wouid be requifite that he fhould equally inveftigate all things, if man and 

ot. 
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not man, water and not water*, were fimilarly the fame, But, as we have 
before obferved, there is no man who does not appear cautioufly to avoid the 
one, and not the other. So that, as 1t feems, all men are perfuaded, that both 
contraries are not expedient, if not with refpect to all things, yet with refpet 
to the better and the worfe. But if they thus think, not from fcientific know- 
ledge, but opinion, much more fhould they be ftudious of truth, juft as the 
fick fhould pay greater attention to health than thofe who are healthy. For 
he who energifes according to opinion, when compared with him who ener- 
giles according to {clence, is not fanely difpofed with refpec to truth. 

Further fill: though all things fhould efpecialiy fubfift in this manner, and 
yet not in this manner, yet the more and the lefs are inherent in the nature 
of things. For we do not fay that two things and three things are fimilarly 
even ; nor does he fimilarly affert an untruth, who fays, that four things are 
five, as he who afhrms that a thoufand things are five. If, therefore, not imi- 
larly, it is evident that one violates the truth lefs than the other, and therefore 
fays that which is more true. If, therefore that which is more true is nearer 
to the truth, there will indeed be fomething true, to which that which is more 
true is nearer, And, although nothing fhould be true, yet at leaft, as it ap- 
pears, there is fomething which is more firm and more true: and thus we 
fhall be liberated from that intemperate affertion, which prevents us from dee 
fining any thing by our dianoétic part. 


CHAP. V. 


THE doctrine of Protagoras originates allo from the fame opinion; and, in 
a fimilar manner, it is neceflary that both thefe fhould either be, or fhould 
not be. For, if all things of which we form an opinion, and which appear 
to be, are true, it is neceflary that all things, at the fame time, fhould be both 
true and falle. For many apprehend things contrary to each other, and think 
that thofe who do not entertain the fame opinions with themfelves are de. 
ceived. So that it 1s neceffary that the fame thing fhould both be and not 
be. And if this be the cafe, it is neceflary that every thing which is the 
fubject of opinion fhould be true: for, both thofe who aflert that which 
is falfe, and thofe who {peak the truth, opine things oppofite to each 


* "Ydwe nas ovx twp is omitted in the printed text, but appears neceflary from the comment of 
Alexander Aphrodifienfis. 
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other. If, therefore, things fubfift in this manner, the affertions of all men 
will be true. That both thefe doétrines, therefore, originate from the fame 
conceptions is evident. But the fame mode of reply muft not be adopted to 
all fuch; for fome require perfuafion, but others force: for the ignorance of 
thofe who think in this manner, in confequence of doubting, may be eafily 
cured; fince here the reply is not directed to their difcourfe, but to their 
dianoétic part. But the cure of {uch as fpeak in this manner for the fake of 
difputation, is the confutation of that difcourfe which confifts in voice, and 
of that which confilts in names. 

This opinion, however, in thofe that doubt, originated from fenfibles ; 
I mean, that contradictories and contraries fublift together; and this, in 
confequence of perceiving contraries generated from the fame thing. If, 
therefore, it is impoffible for that which is not, to be generated, a thing.ac- 
cording to them will pre-exift as both contraries at once. Juft as Anaxagoras 
and Democritus fay that every thing was mingled in every thing. For De- 
mocritus allo aflerts that there is a vacuum and a plenum in every part, and 
that one of thefe is being and the other non-being. To thofe, therefore, who 
from thefe things form this opinion, we fay that in one refpect they {peak 
rightly, and in another ignorantly. For being is predicated in a two-fold 
refpect ; fo that it is partly poflible for fomething to be generated from non- 
being, and partly not; and for the fame thing to be at the fame time being 
and non-being, yet not according to the fame: for it is poffible that contra- 
ries may at the fame time be the fame thing in capacity, but not in energy. 

Further ftill: it is requifite they fhould confider that there is another. effence 
of things to winch neither motion, nor corruption, nor, in fhort, generation be- | 
longs. Ina fimilar manner too, the truth refpecting the phenomena was ob- 
tained by fome from fenfibles. However, they ought not to think it fit that 
truth fhould be judged either by multitude or paucity. But the fame thing 
to the tafte of fome appears to be fweet, but to that of others bitter. So that 
if all men were difeafed, or all men were infane, except two or three who 
were well, and in poffeffion of intellect, thefe two or three might appear to 
be difeafed and to be infane, but this would not be the cafe with the others. 

Again: to many other animals, as well as to us, contraries appear to take 
place refpecting the fame things; and to each of us, with refpect to himfelf, 
things do not always appear the fame, according to fenfe. It is, therefore, 


immanifeft which of thefe is true or falfe: for no one of thefe is more true 
O 2 than 
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than the other, but, with refpe& to truth, they are fimilarly afleed. Hence 
Democritus fays that either nothing is true, or that it is to us immanifeft. 
In fhort, becaufe they are of opinion that prudence is fenfé, and that this is 
alteration, they fay that whatever is fenfibly apparent is neceffarily true. 
For, from hence, Empedocles, Democritus, and, as I may fay, each of the 
reft, became obnoxious to fuch ‘like opinions. For Empedocles fays, that in 
confequence of habit being changed, prudence alfo 1s changed. 


« Marrs counfel varies with the prefent time.” 


And in another place‘he fays, 


« Men, as their bedies change, in wifdom change *.” 


Parmenides alfo {peaks after the fame manner: “ As is the temperament of 
the flexible members in every one, fuch alfo is the intelle% which is prefent 
‘omen. For the nature of the members is entirely the fame with that which 
energiles Arudentially T in all mankind. For that which is more than this is 
an intellectual conception.” Anaxagoras alfo is reported by fome of his affo- 
ciates to ‘have faid that things were fuch to men, as they apprehended them 
to be. They fay, too, that Homer appears to have been of this opinion, who 
afhrms of Hector, when he was infane through a wound, “that he was wife 
in an unufual manner; as if thofe that are infane were prudent, but not 
in the fame manner as thofe that poflefs a found mind. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if both the mentally fane and the infane are wile, things alfo fubfikt 
in this manner, and yet not in this manner. But that which refults from 
this conclufion is moft grievous: for, if thofe who in the higheft degree per- 
ceive that truth, which it is poffble to perceive § (but thefe are they who in 


* Empedocles doubtlefs meant to confine this affertion to tne multitude, who are in poffeflion 
of no higher wz/dem than that of oprmon. 


+ Parmenides too, I have no doubt, faid this with a view to the multitude whofe prudence 
is not of an zvte/leclual nature, but is folely converfant with the good of the mere animal life. 
Hence he adds, ‘That which is more than this, ze which is beyoad this, is an svtelleétual con- 
ceplion. 

t KeicSas arrogcovecyta. 

§ If, therefore, according to Ariftotle, Parmenides, and Empedocles, and, in fhort, the Py- 


thagorzans and Plato, “ perceived in the Aigheff degree that truth which it is poflible to per- 
ceive,” it is plain that his objections to their doctrines are pretended, and not real. 
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the higheft degree invefligate and love truth), if thefe entertain fuch opinions, 
and affert fuch things refpecting truth, muft not thofe defpond who endeavour 
to philofophife? For to invedigate truth will be to purfue things volant. 
But this opinion was produced in them by fpeculatiag the truth of beings ; 
and they apprehended that beings were alone things fenfible. In tnefe, how- 
ever, much of the nature of the indefinite 1s inherent, and of that which 
is indefinitely being, as we have already obferved. Hence they {peak pro- 
bably, but do not affert the truth; for thus it is more becoming to fpeak, 
than as Epicharmus {peaks when writing againft Xenophanes. 

Further ftill: when they perceived that the whole of this vifible nature 
was moved, and that nothing could be verified of that which is changed, they 
concluded that it was impoffible to affert any thing with truth of that which 
is in every refpect changed. For from this conception that opinion origi- 
rated, which ftands at the fummit of thofe we have mentioned, viz. the opinion 
af thofe who profefs to Heraclitize, and which was adopted by Cratylus, who 
at length thought that it was not proper to fpeak, but only moved his finger, 
and reproved Heraclitus for afferting that it was not pofhble to enter twice 
into the fame river. For he thought it was not pofhible to do this once. But 
to this affertion we fay, that to be of opinion that a thing which is changed 
is not when it changes, pofleffes fome truth, although it is attended with am- 
biguity. For that which cafts away, poflefles fomething of that which it 
cafts away; and of that which is in generation, or becoming to be, it is ne- 
ceflary that fomething fhould now be. In fhort, if it be corrupted, fome- 
thing will fubhft; and if it be generated, it is neceffary that the thing from 
which it is made, and by which it was generated, fhould fubit, and that 
this fhould not be the cafe ad tufinitum, However, omitting thele things, we 
fay that it is not the fame thing to be tranf{muted according to quantity and 
according to quality. Let it, therefore, be granted, that a thing does not abide 
according to quanuty, yet we know that all things abide according to form. 

Again: itis proper to reprove thofe who think in this manner, becaufe, 
though they perceived this flux and mutation bet in the fmaller number of 
fenfibles, yet they entertained fimilar opinions refpe€ting all heaven, For 
toat with which we are furrounded, or the place of gencration, alone™* fubjifts 
in continual generation and corruption; but this place, on account of its exi- 


* According to Ariftotle, the heavens and heavenly bodies are divine and perpetual. See on 
his fubject his books De Coelo. 


lity, 
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lity, 1s, as I may fay, no part of the univerfe. So that it would have been 
more equitable to have drawn a conclufon from the greater number refpect. 
ing the fewer, than to have condemned the former on account of the latter. 
Further ftill: it is evident that we may urge the fame things againft thefe 
men, as were formerly urged by us. For we muft demonftrate, and perfuade 
them, that there is a certain immoveable nature ; though it happens to thofe 
who affert that a thing is and is not at the fame time, that they mult rather 
fay that all things are at reft than in motion. For, on this hypothefis, there 
will not be any thing into which a thing may be changed; for all things will 
fubfift in all. 

But, with refpedt to truth, we muft evince that not every thing which is 
apparent is true. For, in the firft place, it does not follow, that, if fenfe is 
not deceived in the proper objects of its perception, this 1s alfo true of the 
phantafy ; for phantafy is not the fame with fenfe. In the next place, it is 
worthy of admiration, if they doubt whether magnitudes are fo great and 
colours fuch as they appear to thofe who are at a diftance, or fo great and 
fuch as they appear to thofe who are near; and whether they are fuch as 
they appear to thofe in health, or {uch as they appear to the difeafed: and 
with refpect to weight, whether thofe things are heavier which are judged to 
be fo by the weak, or thofe which appear to be fo to the ftrong; and laflly, 
with refpect to truth, whether fuch things are true as appear to thofe who 
are alleep, or fuch as appear to thofe who are awake: for it is evident they 
do not think that things are fuch as they appear to the former of thefe. For 
no one, if when in Libya he fhould dream that he was at Athens, would 
when he awoke goto the Odeon *. Further ftill: with refped& to the future, 
as Plato alfo obférvest, the opinion of a phyfician and one unfkilled in 
medicine is not fimilarly certain, as to one who hereafter will or will not be 
well. 

Again: with refpect to the fenfes themfelves, the perception of a foreign 
is not equally certain with that of a proper object, nor of that which is remote 
with that which is near. But with refpect to colour, the fight judges, and 
not the tafte ; and of juices the tafte, and not the fight; none of which fenfes 
affirms that any circumftance fubfifts in a particular manner, and yet does not 


* The Odeon, fays Alexander, isa certain part of the theatre at Athens, which is now called 
Ovuean, or the Scene. 


+ Io his Protagoras. 
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fo fubhift, at the fame time, about the /ame thing. But neither do the fenfes 
doubt refpedting things to which they are paflive, at a different time, but re- 
{peting that to which the paflion happens. I fay, for inftance, the fame 
wine may to the fame perfon at one time appear to be {weet, and at another 
time not fweet, either becaufe the wine itfelf is changed, or the organ of 
tafte. But that which is fweet, when it is fo, is never changed, but {weetnefs 
is always truly affirmed of it: and that which will be {weet, neceflarily 
fubfifts in this manner, though this conclufion is fubverted by all thefe affer- 
tions. For, as they afirm that there is no efience of any thing, they alfo 
take away the neceflary fubliftence of any thing. For that which is neceflary 
does not admit of a various fubfiftence. So that, if any thing fubfifts from 
neceflity, it will not fubfift thus, and yet not thus. And, in fhort, if that 
which is fenfible alone fubfifts, nothing will be, if animated natures have no 
exiftence; for fenfe will not be. And if fenfe is not, it is perhaps true that 
there are no fuch things as /enfible objects, nor perceptions of fenfe; for 
fenfe is a paflion of a fentient nature. But that the /wdyec?s themfelves fhould 
not fubfift which produce fenfe, even though fenfe were not, is impoflible. 
For fenfe itfelf is not of itfelf; but there is fomething elfe befides fenfe, which 
neceflarily is prior to fenfe. For that which moves is by nature prior to that 
which is moved ; nor will this be lefs the cafe, though thefe fame things are 


referred to each other. 


CHAP. VI. 


THERE are fome, however, who doubt, both among thole who are per- 
fuaded of the truth of thefe aflertions, and among thofe who are alone the 
authors of fuch affertions. For they inquire who it is that judges of a man 
in health, and, in fhort, who it is that judges rightly refpecting every parti- 
cular. Doubts of this kind are, however, fimilar to the doubt whether we 
now fleep, or are awake: for all fuch doubts as thefe amount to the fame 
thing. For the authors of them think ht to inveftigate the reafon and caufe 
of all things; {ince they explore the principle, and expe to obtain it through 
demonftration. However, that they are not perfuaded is evident from their 
actions: but, as we have faid, this is the error of thefe men; for they invefti- 
gate the principle of things of which there is no principle. For the prin- 
ciple of demonftration is not demonftration. Thefe men, therefore, may 


eafily 
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eafily be perfuaded of this; for it is not difficult to apprehend. But thofe 
who alone inveftigate force in words, tnveftigate that which is impofhible: for, 
at the fame time, they diredtly affert things contrary, deeming it fit to affirm the 
contrary. However, if all things are not relatives, but fome fubfift themfelves 
by themfelves, every thing which appears will not be true: for every thing 
which appears is apparent to fome one. : So that he who aflerts that all ap- 
pearances are trae, makes all beings to be relatives. On which account it is 
requilite to obferve to thofe who fearch for force in argument, and with this 
view engage in difputation, that not that which appears is true *, but, it fhould 
be added, that it is true to him to whom it appears to be fo, and when it ap- 
pears, and fo far as it appears, and according to the manner in which it ap- 
pears. But if they difpute, indeed, yet not in this way, it happens that they 
rapidly affert things contrary. For the fame thing may indeed to the fight 
appear to be honey, but not to the tafte: and, as we have two eyes, if they 
happen to be diffimilar, the fame things will not appear to be the fame to each 
fight. Asto thofe who, for the reafons formerly adduced, contend for the truth 
of that which appears, and on this account afhrm that all things are fimilarly 
falfe and true, it 1s eafy to reply, that neither do the fame things appear to all 
men, nor do the fame things always appear the fame to the fame perfon, but 
frequently contraries appear at the fame time. For that which appears to the 
fight to be one, to the touch appears to be many, when different fingers-are 
placed on itin fucceflion. Nor yet do the fame things appear to the fame fenfe, 
and according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, and in the fametime. So 
that this will be true. But, perhaps in confequence of this, it is neceflary to fay 
to thofe who {peak, not through doubting, but for the fake of difcourfe, that 
this is not fimply true, bur true to this or that perfon. And, as it was: before 
obferved, it is neceflary to make all things relatives, and refer them to opinion 
and fenfe; fo that neither was any thing, nor will there be any thing, if there 
were no antecedent opinion of things. But if there was; or will be any thing, 
it is evident that all things will not be referred to opinion. 

Again: if a thing has a relative fubfiftence, it is either predicated'as one to 
one, or with relation to that which is definite; and if the fame thing 1s both 
half and equal, it 1s referred to thefe, but the equal is not referred to the double. 
And with refpect to opinion, if man 1s the fame with that which is the object 


3 Aandes is omitted in the text. 
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of opinion, that which opines is not man, but that which is the objet of opi- 
nion. But,if every thing fubfifts with relation to that which opines, that 
which opines will be infinite in fpecies. ‘That the opinion, therefore, is the 
moft firm of all things, viz. that oppofite aflertions are not at the fame time 
true, and what happens to thole who contend that they are true, and why they 
fpeak in this manner, has been fuffciently fhown by us. But, fince it is im- 
poflible that contradiction fhould at the fame time be true refpeQting the fame 
thing, it is evident that neither can contraries fubfift at the fame time in the 
fame thing. For the other of contraries is no lefs privation: but the priva- 
tion of effence is a negation from a certain definite genus. If, therefore, that 
it is impoflible at the fame time to afhrm and deny is true, it is alfo impoffible 
that contraries can at the fame time be inherent in a fubje&t ; but either both 
muft be inherent partially, or the one partially and the other fimply. 


CHAP. VII. 


BuT neither is it poffible that any thing can fubfift between contradiCtories ; 
for it is neceflary either to affirm or deny one thing of every thing which is 
one. This, however, will be manifeft, by firft of all defining what the true 
is, and what the falfe. For to fay that being is not, or that that which is not 
is, is falfe: but to affirm that being is, and that non-being is not, is true. So 
that he who aflerts that this medium is or is not, afferts that which is true, 
or that which is falfe ; but he neither aflerts of being, nor of non-being, that 
it is not or is. Again, if there is fomething between contradictories, it will 
either be, as is a dark colour between black and white, or as that which is 
neither man nor horfe, between man and horfe. If, therefore, it fubfifts in 
this manner, it will not be changed: for it will either be changed from that 
which is not good into good, or from this into not good. But now it always 
appears to take place: for there is no mutation except to things oppolite, and 
thofe which fubfift between. Butif there be a medium, thus alfo there will 
be {ome mutation or generation into white, not from that which is not white. 
But this does not appear to be the cafe. 

Further ftill: the dianoétic power of the foul either affirms or denies every 
thing dianoétic and intelligible. But this is evident from definition, when it 
aflerts that which is true, or that which ts falle: for, when it compofes in ¢his 


particular manner, affirming or denying, it aflerts the truth ; but when in that, 
P it 
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it aflerts that which is falfe. Befides, this medium ought to be in all contra. 
diftions, unlefs it is introduced for the fake of argument. So-that neither will 
any one ailert that which is true, nor yet that which is not true: and there 
will be fomething * befides being and non-being. Hence there will be a 
certain mutation befides generation and corruption. Further ftill: thts me. 
dium will alfo be in thofe genera, in which negation introduces its contrary. 
As, for iaftance, in numbers there will be that which is neither an even nor an 
odd number; but that this is impoilible, is evident from definition. Again; 
there will be a progreflion to infinity, and beings will not only be fefquialter, 
but even more than this: for, again, fomething will be found, of which it will 
be poffible to deny the affirmation and negation of the medium of the former 
contradicticn: for the eflence of it will be fomething elfe. 

Further ftill: when any one, being afked if a thing is white, fays it 1s not, 
he denies nothing elle than being; but not to be is negation. But this origi- 
nated trom the fame fource as the other paradoxical opinions: for fome, when 
they are not able to folve the contentious arguments, yielding to reafon, they 
fay that the fyllogiftic conclufion ts true. Some, therefore, {peak in this man- 
ner through this caufe ; but others, becaufe they inveftigate the reafon of all 
things. But the principle to all thefe is to be affumed from definition; and 
definition 1s produced in confequence of its being neceflary that they fhould 
fignify fomething: for a fentence, the name of which isa fign or fignificae 
tion, is the definition of athing. The doctrine of Heraclitus, indeed, when 
he afferts that all things both are and are not, feems to make all things true.. 
But Anaxagoras, when he allerts that there is a certain medium. in contradic- 
tions, makes all things to be falfe. For, when they are mingled, the mixture 
is neither good, nor yet not good; fo.that it is not poflible to {peak truly of 


any thing. 
CHAP. VIII. 


Tuese things being determined, it 1s evident that things which are pre- 
dicated in one way only, and alfo that thofe which are predicated of all 
things, cannot fubfift as fome fay they fubfift. For fome affert that nothing is 
true: for, fay they, nothing hinders but that all things may fubfift in fuch 
a manner, as that the diameter of a fquare may be commenturable with its 


* Ti is omitted in the printed text, 


: fide. 
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fide. But, according to others, all things are true. For their affertions are 
nearly the fame as thofe of Heraclitus; fince he who fays that all things are 
true, and that all things are falfe, feparately makes each of thofe affertions: fo 
that if thofe are impoffible, thefe alfo muft be impoffible. 

Further ftill: it is evident that they are contradi¢tions, which cannot pofi- 
bly be at the fame time true, or at the fame time falfe, though, from what 
has been faid, 1t would rather appear that both are falfe*. But in all fuch 
alfertions it is neceffary to require, as we have before obferved, not that 
a thing fhould be, or fhould not be, but that it fhould fignify fomething ; fo 
that we mult difpute from definition, by aluming what the true or the falfe 
fignifies. But, if the true is nothing elfe than to fay that a thing which thus 
fubfifts, does thus fubfift, and the falfe is nothing elfe than to deny that a 
thing fubfifts in a certain manner, when it does thus fubfift, it is impoffhible 
that all things fhould be falfe: for it is neceflary that the other part of the 
contradiction fhould be true. Further ftiil: if affirmation or negation muft 
neceffarily take place refpecting every thing, it is impoffible that both fhould 
be falfe: for the other part of the contradiction is falfe. But the common 
faying applies to all fuch affertions as thefe, viz. that they fubvert themfelves. 
For he who fays that all things are true, makes alfo the contrary aflertion 
true; fo that he makes his own affertion not to be true. For the contrary 
affertion fays that it is not true. But he who fays that all things are falfe, 
fays alfo that his own aflertion is falfe. But, if they make an exception, the 
one of the contrary affertion as alone not true, but the other of his own 
as alone not falfe, neverthelefs it happens that they muft demand infinite 
true and falfe aflertions. For he who fays that a true affertion is true, 
allents to this, that it is true; but this will proceed to infinity f. It is, how- 


ever, 


* Auooteca Leuvdy evar fhould be added in this place, as is evident from the teat of Alexander. 


+ What Ariftotle, with his ufual pregnant brevity, afferts in this place, appears to be as 
iollows :—If the dogma of thofe be admitted who affert that all things are true, not that aller- 
tion alone will be falfe, that not all things are true, but that alfo which offrms it to be true that 
not all things are true, which is different from that which fimply fays that not all things are 
true. Nor will this alone be falfe, but that alfo which affirms it is true to affert that the 
affertion is true which fays it is true that not all things are true, which, neverthelefs, is differ- 
ent from the former ; and fo, by the addition of the true, it may be demonitrated, by him who 
{ays that one affertion alone is falfe, that there are infinite falfe affertions. 

But there may be a compofition of truths of this kind to infimty. Thus, on the hypothefis 


P2 that 
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ever, evident, that neither thofe who fay that all things are quiefcent affert“ 
the truth; nor thofe who fay that all things are in motion*. For, if all 
things are at relt, the fame things will always be true and falfe: but this ap. 
pears to be changed. For he who fays this, once was not, and again will not 
be. But if all things are moved, nothing will be true. All things, therefore, 
will be falfe: but it has been demonftrated that this 1s impoflible. Again: 
it is neceflary that being fhould be changed: for mutation is from fomething 
into fomething. But neither are all things fometimes at reft and fometimes 
in motion; fo that there is not that which 1s always moved, and that which 
is always immoveable. For there is fomething which always moves things 
that are moved; and the firft rnover is itfelf 1mmoveable. 


that the affertion is true that all things are true, it follows that the affertion is falfe that not 
every aflertion is true. Likewife, if all things are true, the affertion is true that not all things 
are true. Alfo this is falfe : it is true to fay that the affertion is true, that it is true to fay that 
not all things are true: and this will take place ad infinitum. In like manner, on the hypothefis 
that all affertions are falie, there will be infinite true affertions, that, being excepted, which Jays 
that all affertions are falfe. For thus, not only that affertion will be true that all affertions are 
falfe, but alfo that which affirms it to be true to fay thar all are falfe. For, unlefs this is true, 
that will not be true which preceded this ; but alfo that would be true, that the affertion is true 
which affirms it to be true that all things are falfe; and this will be the cafe infinitely. 


* According to Alexander, thefe words, “It is, however, evident, that neither thofe who fay 
that all things are quiefcent affert the truth, nor thofe who fay that all things are in motion,” are 
not found in fome copies, becaufe, fays he, they feem to belong to Phyfics. However, he adds, 
they do not appear to be altogether foreign from the purpofe ; for if it 1s admitted, that neither 
all things are true, nor all things falfe, it follows, that neither thofe who fay that all things are 
qmiefcent allert the truth, nor thofe who fay that all things are moved. 
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CHAP. If. 


Wiru re{pect to principle, one kind is faid to be that whence fome- 
thing is firt moved; as, for inftance, the principle of length, and of a way 3. 
for the principle is from hence. On the contrary, another principle is that 
whence'any thing becomes the beft; as, for inftance, with refpect to difci- 
pline, we muft fometimes begin, not from the firt, and the principle of a 
thing, but whence learning may be moft eafily acquired. Another principle 
is that whence, from being inherent, a thing is firit produced; as of a thip 
the keel, of a ho:.fe the foundation ; and of animals, according to fome the 
heart, according to others the brain, and according to others fomething elfe of 
this kind. But another principle is that whence, not being inherent, a thing. 
is firit produced, and whence motion and mutation are firit naturally adapted 
to originate; as an offspring from father and mother, and war from defama- 


tion. 


* Ariftotle has before informed us that it is the bufinefs of the firt philofopher to confider 
being univerfally, and thole things which belong to beings in common. But things common to 
being fo far as being, are fuch as all difciplines employ. Hence they are difcufled in the prefent 
book. Let it be remembered too, that what vulgar dialectic infers by reafoning from probabi- 
litres, the firft philofophy concludes {cientifically. 

Another 
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Another principle is that according to the free-will of which things in 
motion are moved, and mutable natures are changed, as principalidues, dynaf~ 
ties, kingdoms, and tyrannies in a city. Arts allo are called principles; and 
of thefe efpecially the mafter building arts. Further ftill; that whence a 
thing ts Art known, ts faid to be the principle of that thing; as, for inftance, 
hypotheles of demonftrations. Caufes too, are denominated, in as many ways 
as principles; for all caufes are principles. Jt is common, therefore, to every 
principle to be the firft whence a thing is either produced or known. But, of 
thefe, fome have an internal, but others an external fubfiftence. Hence na- 
ture is a principle, as is alfo an element, the dianoétic power, free-will, 
ellence, and that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts. For good and the 
‘beautiful * are to many things the principle both of knowledge and motion, 


CHAP IL 


CAUSE, in one refpedt, is faid to be that from which, when inherent, any 
thing is produced, as, for inftance, brafs of a ftatue, filver of a bowl, and the 
kinds of thefe. In another refpe@, form and paradigm are caufes; but in 
this cafe they are formal caufes, and the kinds of thefe. Thus, for inftance, 
the ratio of two to one, is the caufe of the diapafon: and, in fhort, number, 
and the parts in a ratio, belong to this order of caule. Further ftill: caufe is 
that whence the firft principle of mutation or reft originates: thus, for in- 
fiance, he who confults is a caufe, and a father of his offspring; and, in fhort, 
he who makes of that which is made; and that which has the power of 
changing of that which 1s changed. 

Again: caufe is as the end. But this ranks as that for the fake of which 
other things fubfift; as, for inftance, health of walking. For, on what ac- 
count does a man walk? We fay, That he may obtain health: and, thus fay- 
ing,-we think that we have afligned the caufe. Such things alfo are caufes, 
as fubfift between another thing which moves, and the end. Thus, for in- 
ftance, the caufe of health 1s either attenuation, or purgation, or medicine, or 
inftruments. For all thefe are for the fake of the end. But they differ 


* In the printed text it is To xaxov, the evil; but it appears from the comment of Alexander, 
that we fhould read to xarov, the beautiful. Indeed, it appears that To „axor was found in fome 
copies in Alexander’s time; but I prefer To xarove 


from 
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from each other in this, that fome of them are as intruments, but others as 
works. Caufes, therefore, are nearly denominated in fo many ways. But, 
fince caufes are predicated multifarioufly, it happens that there are many 
caufes of the fame thing, not according to accident; as, of a ftatue, both the 
ftatuary’s art, and the brafs, and this, not from any thing elfe, but fo far as it 
isa {tatue: yet this does not take place after the fame manner, but the brafs 18 
as matter, and art as that whence motion originates. Some things alfo are 
mutually caufes with refpect to each other; as labor is the caule of a good 
habit of body, and a good habit of body, of labor; not, however, after the 
fame manner, but the one is as the end, and the other as the principle, of 
motion. 

Further flill: the fame thing is fometimes the caufe of contraries: for that 
which when prefent is the caufe of fome particular thing, the fame when ab- 
fent, is, we fay, fometimes the caufe of the contrary. Thus, the abtence of 
the pilot is the caufe of the deftruction of the fhip, whofe prefence was the 
caufe of its prefervation. But both the prefence and the abfence of the pilot 
are as moving caufes. All the caules, however, that we have now enume- 
rated fall in'o four moft manifeft modes. For the elements of fyllables, and 
the matter of things fafhioned by art, alfo fire and earth, and every thing elfe 
of this kind belonging to bodies, together with the parts of a whole, and the 
hypotheles of a conclufion, are caufes, as things from which others are pro- 
duced. But of thefe, fome are as a fubyect, as, for inftance, parts; but others, 
as the formal caufe, fuch as the whole, compofition, and form. But feed, the 
vhyfician, he who confults, and, in fhort, the maker of any thing, are all of 
of them caufes, whence the principle of mutation or ftability originates; but 
the reft are as the end, and the good of other things. For that for the fake 
cf which other things fubfift, wills to be the beft, and the end of others, But 
there is no difference, whether it be called real or apparent good.. ‘Fhere 
are, therefore fo many fpecies of caufes. But the modes of caufes are many 
in number. They may, however, be fummed up into a leis numerous mul- 
titude: for caufes are predicated in a manifold refpect; and of thofe which 
are of the fame fpecies, one is prior and another polterior; as, for inftance, of 
health, the phyfician, and the artificer ; and, of the diapafon, the double, and 
number; and always thofe things which comprehend any thing of particu- 
lars. 

Further ftill; caufe is predicated as accident, and the genera of thefe; as, 


for- 
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for inftance, of a flatue, Polycletus is in one refpe& the caufe, and in another 
refpect the flatuary, becaufe it happens to the ftatuary to be Polycletus: and 
things which comprehend accident; as man is the caufe of a ftatue, or in 
{hort animal, becaufe Polycletus is a man, and man Is an animal. Of 
accidents alfo, one 1s more remote and more proximate than another; as, for 
inftance, if that which is white, and a mutfician, fhould be faid to be the 
caufe of a ftatue, and not ouly Polycletus, or aman. But, befides all thofe 
which are properly predicated, and thole which are predicated according to 
accident, fome caufes are denominated as endued with capacity, but others 
as energetic: thus the builder is the caule of erecting the houfe, or the 
builder confidered as building. The like takes place alfo in efiects; as, for 
inftance, of this ftatue, or of a ftatue fimply, or in fhort of an image; or of 
this brafs, or brafs hmply, or univerfally of matter: and in a fimilar manner 
with refpeĉ& to accidents. Further full: both thefe and thofe are predicated 
conjointly ; as, for inftance, not Polycletus, nor the ftatuary, but Polycletus 
the flatuary. At the fame time, all thefe with refpect to multitude are fix; 
but they are predicated in a twofold refpect: for they are predicated either 
as that which is particular, or as genus, or as accident, or as the genus of 
acciden', or as thefe conjoined, or according to capacity, or {imply confi- 
dered, or, laftly, as energifing. But they fo far differ, that caufes tn energy, 
particulars, and thole things of which they are the caufes, fubfilt together and 
together ceafe to be ; as, for inftance, this phyfician with this convalefcent, and 
this builder with this building. But this is not always the cafe with caufes 
in capacity: for the houfe and the builder are not corrupted together. 


CHAP Il. 


ELEMENT is faid to be that from which, being primarily inherent and indi- 
vifible in fpecies, fomething iscompofed. Thus, for inftance, the elements of 
{peech are thofe things from which fpeech is compofed, and into which it is 
ultimately divided: but thefe elements are no longer divided into other words 
different from themfelves in fpecies ; but, if it were poflible for them to be di- 
vided, the parts would be of a fimilar fpecies. Thus the parts of water are 
water, but the parts of afyllable are not fyllables. In like manner the antients 
called thofe the elements of bodies, into which bodies themfelves are ulti- 
mately divided, but which are no longer divifible intoother bodies f{pecifacally 

different : 
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“different: and whether there is one, or many of this kind, they call thefe ele- 
ments. The elements of diagrams and demontftrations are denominated in a 
-fimilar manner. For firt demonftrations, and thofe which are inherent in many 
demonitrations, are faid to be the elements of demonftrations. But {uch as 
thefe are firt fyllogifms compofed of three terms through one medium. 
Hence allo, metaphorically {peaking, they call that an element, which, being 
one and {mall, 1s ufeful for many purpofes. On which account, the fimple, 
the fmall, and the indivifible, are faid to be elements. Hence it comes to pafs 
that things eminently univerfal are elements ; becaufe each of them being one 
and fimple, it is inherent in many things, or in all things, or in the greater 
part of all things. Ze one alfo and a point to fome appear to be principles. 
Since, therefore, thofe things which are called genera are univerfals and indi- 
vifibles (for there is one definition of them), fome denominate genera them- 
{elves elements, and more fo than difference, becaufe genus is more univerfal. 
For genus follows that to which difference is prefent; but that to which genus 
is prefent is not always attended with difference. But it is common to all 
things, for that to be the element of any thing, which firft fubfifts in that 
thing. 


CHAP. IV. 


NATURE, in one refpect, is faid to be the generation of things riling inte 


being ; as if any one, extending his voice, fhould pronounce the letter x. But, 
in another refpect, that from which, when primarily inexiftent *, that which 
is generated is generated. Further ftill: nature is that whence the firft 
motion arifesf, in each of the things which fubfift naturally, fo far as a thing 
is that which it is. But things are faid to be rifing into being, which receive 
increafe through another thing by contact, or being connafcent with it; as 
embryos. The being connafcent, however, differs from contact: for in the 
latter nothing befides contact is neceflary ; but in things connalfcent, there isa 
certain one the fame in both, which makes them grow together, inftead of 
merely touching each other, and caufes them to be one according to continu- 


ity and quantity, but not according to quality. Again: Nature 1s faid to be 


* i.e, The fubjeét and matter of a thing have the relation of nature. 


Q that 


t z.e. Natural form. 
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that from the power of which, when it is primarily inordinate * and immu- 
table, fomething of natural productions either is, or is -zenerated: as brafs 1s 
faid to be the nature of a ftatue, and of brazen furniture ; wood, of fuch things 
as are wooden; and in a fimilar manner with refpe€t to other things. For 
each is from thefe, the firft matter remaining unchanged: for, after this man- 
ner, they fay that the elements of things which fubfift naturally, are nature; 
fome afferting that this is fire, others that it is earth, others that it is air, 
others again, that 1s water, and others that it is fomething elle of this kind. 
There are alfo thofe who aflert that nature is fome of thefe; and there are 
others who contend that it is all thefe. 

Further ftill: in another refpeéct, nature is faid to be the effence of things 
which fubfift naturally ; and in this {enfe it is underftood by thofe who affert 
that nature is the firt compofition, and by Empedocles, when he fays that 
there 1s not any nature of beings, but that there is a mixture alone, and per- 
mutation of things mingled, and that this mingling is denominated nature 
by men. So that fuch things, as either are, or are generated by nature (that 
already fubfiiting from which they are naturally adapted to be generated, or 
to be), are not yet faid by us to poflefs nature, unlefs they have fpecies and 
form. Hence that fubfifts from nature which is compofed from both thefe, 
fuch as animals, and the parts of animals. But nature is the firft matter; and 
this in a twofold refpedt-: for it is either that which is firít with relation .to a 
thing, or that which is fimply the frt. Thus, for inftance, of brazen works, the 
brafs is firt with refpect to thofe works ; but water perhaps is fimply the firft, 
if every thing which is capable of being liquefied is water. Alfo form and 
eflence: but form is the end of generation. Hence, by a metaphor, every 
effence, in fhort, is called nature, becaufe nature is a certain effence. From 
what has been faid, therefore, the firt nature, and that which is properly fo 
denominated, is the eflence of thofe things which poffefs in themfelves the 
principle of motion, fo far as they are fuch things. For matter, from being 
the recipient of this, is called nature. Generations allo, and to be born, are 
called nature, becaufe motions are from thefe. Nature alfo is the principle of 
the motion of things which have a natural fubfitence, this principle being in 
a certain refpecl inherent either in capacity or energy. 


* ze. The proximate matter of a thing.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP V. 


THAT is called NECESSARY, without which as a concaufe it is not poflible 
to live. » Thus, for inftance, refpiration and nutriment are neceflary to an ani- 
mal: for it is impoffible that an animal can fubfitt without thefe. Alfo that 
is neceilary, without which good cannot either be, or be produced, or a certain 
evil repelled and exterminated. Thus, to drink a mecical potion is neceflary 
to the prevention of difeafe ; and to fail to Ægina, to receive a fum of money. 
To the neceflary alfo belong the violent and violence. But this is that which 
oppofes and impedes contrary to impulfe and iree-will. For the violent is 
called neceffary ; on which account it is painful; as Evenus alfo fays—‘ For 
every thing neceffary is grievous.’ And violence is a certain neceility, as 
Sophocles alfo’aflerts— | 


« But thus I act, by violence compelled.” 


Indeed, neceflity very properly feems to be fomething which cannot be per- 
fuaded: for it is contrary to the motion of free-will, and to the motion of the 
reafoning power. 

Again: we fay that a thing is neceflarily fo, which cannot fubfift in any 
other manner: and, according to this acceptation of the neceflary, every 
thing elfe which is neceflary, in a certain refpect, derives its appellation. For 
the violent is called neceflary, becaule he who is under the influence of 
violence cannot either act or fuffer from impulfe, on account of a compelling 
power; that being as it were neceflary, through which a thing cannot fubfift 
In any other manner. The like alfo takes place in the concaufes of living 
and good. For, when it is not poffible, either to obtain good, or to live with- 
out certain things, then thofe things are neceflary, and this caufe is a certain 
neceflity. Further ftill: demonftration is of things neceflary, becaufe that 
which is demonftrated, if it is fimply demonftrated, cannot have a different 
fubfiftence. But the caufes of this, are things firft, which cannot fubfift in 
any other manner, and fiom which the demonttrative fyllogi{m is compofed. 
Some things, therefore, are neceflary from a caufe different from themfelves; 
but others are necellary from no caufe, fince other things fubnft from ne- 
ceflity through thefe: fo that the firft and proper neceflary is that which is 
fimple: for thts cannot have a manifold fubfflence; and therefore cannot 
fublift varioufly. For, if this were admitted, it would fubfift maniioldly. If, 
therefore, there are certain eternal and immoveable natures, there 1s nothing in 
them violent, no.hing contrary to nature. 


Q 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ONE, 1s partly denominated: according to accident, and partly effentially,. 
According to accident, indeed, as Corifcus and a mufician, and.Corifcus the 
mufician. For it is the fame thing to fay that Corifcus and the mufician are 
one, as to fay, Corifcus the mufician: alfo to fay, the mufician and the juft, 
and the juft mufician Corifcus. For-all thefe are called one, according to 
accident: the juft, indeed, and the mufician, becaufe they happen to belong 
to one effence; but the mufician and Cortfcus, becaufe the one happens to 
the other. In like manner, too, in a certain refped, ‘the mufician Corifcus is 
one with Corifcus; becaufe in this fentence, one part of the whole fentence 
happens to the other; as, for inftance, the mufician to Corifcus, and the mus 
fician Corifcus to the juft Corifeus, becaufe no one part of each happens to- 
the fame one. For there is no difference whether the mufician happens to: 
Corifcus, or Corifcus the juft to the mufician Corifcus. In a fimilar manner, 
one will-be denominated according to accident, though it fhould be predicated. 
of genus, or fome one of univerfal appellations; as if, for inftance man, and 
man the mufician fhould be faid to be the fame. For thefe are one, either: 
becaufe to man who is one eflence, the being a mufician is accidental, or be-- 
caufe both happen to fome one among the number of particulars, as, for in-- 
ftance, to Corifcus. Yet both are not inherent after the fame manner, but 
the one perhaps- as genus and ds in eflence, but the other as habit, or the -> 
participated property of eflence. Such things, therefore, as are called one: 
according to accident, are after this manner fo denominated. 

But of things which are denominated one effentially, fome are fo called 
from their continuity, as a faggot, which is held together by a bond, and. 
pieces of wood by glue. A line alfo, though it be curved, if it poifefles con-- 
iinuity, 1s called one ; as likewife each cf the parts of the body, fuch as a leg 
and an arm. But of thefe, thofe things are more one, which are continuous 
by nature, than thofe which are continuous by art. But that is called con- 
tinuous, the motion of which is elfentially one*, and which cannot be 
otherwife. And the motion is one which is indivifible, and indivifiible accord- 
ing to time. But thofe things dre effentially continuous which are not one- 


4 Viz. The whole of which is.moved at once; one part not being quielcent while another 
part 1s. moved. 


by- 
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by contact. For, if you place pieces of wood fo as to touch each other, you 
will not fay that thefe are one piece of wood, nor one body, nor any thing 
elfe continuous. In fhort, therefore, thofe things which are continuous are 

called one, although they may be curved, and fill more fuch things as do not 

poflefs curvature. Thus the leg or the thigh is more one than the leg and 

foot together, ‘becaufe it is poflible that there may not be one motion of the 

leg and foot. And a ftraight is more one than a curved line. But we fay 

that a line which is curved, and has an angle, is both one and not one, be- 

eaufe it is pofhible that a part of it may be moved, without the whole being at 

the fame time moved. But of a right line, a part and the whole are always 

moved together ; and it is not poffible that one part of {fuch a magnitude: 
fhould be at reft, while another part is moved. 

Further ftill: after another manner a thing is faid to be one, viz. from 
having its-fubyect indifferent with refpect to form. But the fubject of thofe 
things 1s indifferent, the form of which is indivifible * according to fenfe. 
And.the fubjeé& is either the firt or the laft. For wine is called one, and 
water one, fo far as each is indivifible according to form. And all liquors 
are called one, as oil, wine, and fuch things as are fufible, becaufe the ultimate 
fubject of all thete is the fame; for all thefe are water and air. ‘Thofe things 
alfo are called one, the genus of which is one differing by oppolite differences. 
And alltthefe are called one, becaufe the genus is one which is the fubje@t of 
the differences. Thus, for inftance, horfe, man, and dog, are one certain 
thing, becaufe all of them are animals, and after a certain fimilar manner overt, 
as is the cafe with things of which the matter is one. But thefe things are at 
one time thus called one, but another time they are called the fame, from the 
fuperior genus, when they are not the proximate, but the laft fpecies of genus. 
Thus the ifofceles and equilateral triangle poflefs one and the fame figure, 
becaufe both are triangles, but not the fame triangles. Again: thofe things 
are called one, the definition of one of which is indivifible with refpe&t to the 
definition of another: for every delinition 1s itfelf eflentially divifible. “Thus, 
that which 18 increafed, and that which is diminithed, are one, becaufe the de- 
Hnition is. one:. juft as of fuperfictes which have length and breadth, the - 
definition of the form is one. In fhort, thofe things are efpecially one, the - 
intellectual apprehenfion of the form of which is indivilible, and which can. 


* 1.¢ Which is not cut into different fenfibles, 


+ Ey is omitted in.the text. e 
neither 
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neither be feparated by time, nor place, nor definition. For, univerfally, fuch 
‘things as have not divilion, fo far as they have not, are called one. Thus, for 
inftance, if man, fo far as man, 1s without divifion, man is one; and if animal, 
fo far as animal, is indivifible, animal 1s one: but if magnitude, fo far as mag- 
nitude, is indivifible, magnitude is one. Moft things, therefore, are called 
one, becaufe they either effet, or poffefs, or fuffer fome other one thing. 
But thofe things are primarily called one, of which the effence is one, and 
which are one either by continuity, or {pecies, or definition. For we numerate 
as many, either thofe things which are without continuity, or thofe things of 
which the form is not one. 

Again: we fometimes fay that a thing is one by continuity, if it pofleffes 
quantity, and is continuous; and we fometimes fay that a thing is not one, 
when it is not a certain whole, that is, if it has not one form. For we do 
not fimilaily fay there is one, when we fee the parts of a fhoe placed any 
how together, although there may be continuity; but when it is fo conti- 
nucus, as to be a fhoe, and to poflefs a certain form, then it is one. Hence, 
a circular line is more than all other lines one, becaufe it is a whole and per- 
fet. But the very efience of the one confifts in this, that it is the principle 
cf number. For the firt meafure is the principle of every genus; and that 
‘by which we firt know a thing is the firft meafure of every genus. The 
principle, therefore, of that which 1s knowable, is in every genus fhe one. 
But there is not the fame one in all genera. For here it is diefis *, but there 
a vowel, or a mute. Moreover, of gravity there is one principle, and of 
motion another. But every where fhe one is indivifible, either in {fpecies or 
in quantity. Of thofethings, therefore, which are indivifible according to 
quantity, and fo far as quantity, that which is every way indivifible and with- 
out pofition is called the monad: but that which is every way indivifible, 
and has pofition, is a point. ‘That which is only divifible one way is a line; 
that which is capable of a two-fold divifion is a fuperficies ; and that which 
is every way aud triply divifible according to quantity, is a body. And, con. 
verfely, that which is divifible in a twofold refpect is a fuperficies ; that which 
is divifible only one way is a line; and that which is every way divifible 
isa body. But that which is no way divifible according to quantity is a 
point and the monad; without pofition, indeed, the monad; but with poli- 


ail 


_— 


* i.e, The leat fenfible interval in muc. 


tion, 
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tion, the point. Again: fome things are one according to number, others 
according to {pecies, others according to genus, and others according to ana- 
logy. ‘Thofe things, indeed, are one according to number, of which the mat- 
ter is one; but according to {pecies, of which the definition is one ; and accord- 
ing to genus, of which there is the fame figure of predication *; but things 
are one according to analogy, which fubfiit as one thing with relation to 
another. The pofterior, however, always follow the anterior. Thus, for 
inftance, fuch things as are one in number, are alfo one in fpecies ; but fuch 
things as are one in {pecies f, are not all of them one in number: but all 
things that are one in fpecies, are alfo one in genus. Such things, however, 
as are one in genus, are not all of them one in fpecies, but are one according 
to analogy. But fuch things as are one according to analogy, are not all of 
them one according to genus. It is, however, evident, that ¢4e many is pre- 
dicated in a manner contrary to the one. For {ome things are called many 
from not being continuous; forme things from poflefling matter, divifible ac- 
cording to fpecies, fuch matter being either the firft or the laft; and fome 
from poffedling many of thofe reafons which declare the eflence of a thing, 


CHAP. VII 


BEING is diftributed into the accidental and the effential. Into the acci- 
dental indeed, as when we fay that a juft man is a mufician, and, ina fimi- 
lar manner, the mufician isa man. ‘Thus too, we fay that the mufician 
builds, becaufe it happens that the builder is a mufician, or that the mufician 
is a builder. For, to affirm ¢dis thing to be ¢hat, fignines that ¢hzs thing hap- 
pens to ‘bat. Hence, with refpect to what has been afferted, when we fay 
that man isa mufician, and a mufician man, or that fomething white isa mus 
fician, or a mufician white, we fay ¢4is, becaufe both happen to the fame 
thing, but shat becaufe it happens to being, But we fay that a mufician is a 
man, becaufe the being a mufician is accidental to him. In like manner, 
fomething white is faid to be a man, becaufe that is a man to which the being 
white is accidentat. “Things, therefore, which are faid to be according to 
accident, are faid to be after this manner, either becaufe bcth are inherent in 


* 1, e. Of which one fupreme genus and one predicament are predicated. 


+ Thus the letter a is one in fpecies in the fyllables da, ca, da, &c. but is not one in number. 
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the fame thing, or becaufe the predicate is prefent to the fubje€t, or becaufe it 
is the thing itfelf to which accident 1s prefent, of which the thing itfelf is 
predicated. 

But things are'faid to fubfift effentially, which fignify the figures of predi- 
cation, For, as often as they are predicated, fo often do they fignify being. 
Since, therefore, of things predicated, fome fignify the effence of a thing, 
others the quality, others the quantity, fome the relation, others the action 
or patlicn, others the fituation, .and others the time, being iignifes the faime 
to each of thefe. For it is the fame thing, to fay the man zs convalefcent, as 
to fay the man convalefces, and the man vs walking, or zs cutting, as the mar 
walks or cuts. And in a fimilar manner with refpect to other things. 

Again: the words Zo be and at is, fignify that a thing is true; but the words 
not to be, that it is not true, but falfe. In like manner with refpect to afhrma.- 
tion and negation. Thus, he who fays that Socrates zs a mufician, fays that 
he zs, becaufe this is ¿rue 3 or aflerts that Socrates zs not white, aflerts this be- 
caufe it is true: but he who fays that the diameter of a fquare zs mot incom= 
menfurable with its fide, fays this becaufe it is falfe. Further ftill: zo de and 
being partly fignify that which is in capacity, and partly that which is in 
energy. Thus we fay that both he who is endued with fight in capacity 
fees, and he who poflefles it in energy. And, in like manner with re- 
{pect to frientinc knowledge, we fay that both he is endued with {cience who 
is able to ufe it, and he who does ufe.it: and that, both a thing which is now 
at reft, and a thing which is capable of being at reft, are quiefcent. Weare 
alfo accuftomed to fpeak in a fimilar manner with refpect to eflences. For 
we fay that Mercury is in the ftone, and we fpeak of the half of the line in 
capacity, and call that corn which is not yet ripe. But when a thing is 
poffible, and when itis not fo, muft be elfewhere determined. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Witt refpect to ESSENCE, fimple bodies, fuch as earth, fire, water, and 
the like, are called eflences ; and, in fhort, bodies, together with animals and 
dzmoniacal natures confifting from thefe, and the parts of thefe, are thus de- 


* By the figures of predication, Ariftotle means the ten predicaments. 
4 P i . 
y Ev dwawe is not in the text, but without doubt ought to have been. 
7 nominated 
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nominated. But all thefe are called eflences, becaufe they are not predicated 
of a fubject, but other things are predicated of thefe. After another manner, 
too, that is called eflence which is the caufe of being, and which is inherent 
in {uch things as are not predicated of a fubje@, fuch as foul in an animal. 
Further ftill: fuch parts as are inherent in things of this kind, defining and 
fionifying a certain fenfible thing, and which being taken away, the whole is 
allo taken away. ‘Thus, if fuperficies is taken away, body alfo, according to 
fome, is deftroyed ; and fuperficies is deftroyed, by taking away line. And, in 
fhort, to fome number appears to be a thing of this kind; for, according to 
them, nothing can fubfift if it is taken away, and it is that which bounds all 
things. Again: the formal caufe, of which definition is the reafon, is called 
the effence of any thing, But it happens that eflence is predicated according 
to two modes, viz. according to the ultimate fubje@, which is no longer pre- 
dicated of another thing, and according to that which 1s a certain defnite par- 
ticular, and is feparable: but of this latter kind are the form and fpecies of 
every thing. 


CHAP. IX. 


Or things which are faid to be THE SAME, fome are fo denominated accord- 
ing to accident, but others effentially *. Thus that which is white and the 
mufician are the fame, becaufe they happen to the fame thing; and man and 
mufician are the fame, becaufe the one happens to the other, viz. the being a 
mufician happens to man. But this is the fame with either, and either of thefe 
is the fame with his. For man and the mufician are the fame as man the mufi- 
cian; and ¢ézs is the fame with ¢ho/e. Hence all thefe are not predicated univer- 
fally. For it is not true, to fay that every man and a mufician are the fame: for 
univerfals fubfift eflentially, but accidents have not an effential fubfiftence, but 
are {imply predicated of particulars. Thus Socrates and Socrates the mufician 
appear to be the fame. For Socrates is not piedicated of many things. 
Hence we do not fay every Socrates, as we fay every man. Some things, 
therefore, are after this manner faid to be the fame according to accident. 

But fome things are faid to be the fame effentially, in the fame manner as 
things which are eflentially one. For things of which the matter is one, 
either in fpecies or number, are Taid to be the fame: and alfo things of which 


* Ta ò% xa? avra is omitted in the text, but doubtiefs ought to be inferted. 
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the effence is one. So that it is evident that famenefs is a certain unity of 
effence, either of many things, or when any thing is con{idered as many, as 
when any one fays that a thing is the fame with itfelf; for then he confiders 
that thing as two. 

But things are called different, of which either the fpecies, or the matter, 
or definition of the eflence is many: and, in Mhort, afferent is predicated in a 
manner oppofite to fame. But things are faid to be different which are di- 
verfe and yet in a certain refpect the fame, with this exception alone, that they 
are not the fame in number, but either in fpecies, or genus, or analogy. 
Again: thofe things are different, of which the genus is different, alfo things 
contrary, and fuch things as poffefs diverlity in their eflence. 

Things are faid to be fimilar which are paflive to the fame thing*, and 
which are paffive to a greater number of things fame than different; and alfo 
of which the quality 1s one. That alfo which pofleffes more, or the principal 
of thofe contraries by which another thing may be altered, is fimilar to that 
thing. But diffimilars are predicated in a manner oppolite to fimilars. 


CHAP. X. 


OPPOSITES are contradictories, contraries, relatives, privation, and habit, 
and thofe things from which fuch things as are laft originate, and into which 
they are refolved; fuch, for inttance, as generations and corruptions: like- 
wife things which cannot be at the fame time prefent to that which is the 
receptacle of both ;—thefe things are either themfelves faid to be oppofed, or 
the natures from which they confft. For a dark and a white colour cannot 
be prefent at the fame time to the fame thing; and hence the things from 
which thefe colours confift are oppofed to thefe. 

Thofe things are called contraries which, differing in genus from each other, 
cannot at the fame time be prefent to the fame thing; alfo things which 
among thofe in the fame genus have the greateft difference between them- 
felves; and things which being in the fame recipient differ very much from 
each other. Things, too, are called contraries, which differ the moft of all 


* i.e. Says Alexander which are fimilar to each other according to fpecies and form, as the . 
Dicfcuri called Zethus and Amphion, 


others. 
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others under the fame power *; and things of which the difference is the 
greate't, either fimply, or according to genus, or according to fpecies. But, 
of other things which are called contraries, fome are fo denominated becaufe 
they poflefs, and fome becaufe they are recipients of, things of this kind. Some, 
azain, are fo called, becaufe they are effective, or paflive, agents, or patients, 
rejections or affumptions, habits or privations of thefe and the like. But 
fince the one and being are manifoldly predicated, it is neceffary that other 
things alfo fhoald follow which are predicated according to thefe. So that 
there will be a ditribution of Jame, different, and contrary through the feveral 
predicaments. 

But things are faid to be different in fpecies, which, being of the fame genus 
are not placed under each other, and alfo fuch things as being in the fame 
genus poflefs difference, together with fuch as have contrariety in their eflence. 

Either all contraries too, or thofe which are primarily fo denominated, are 
different in fpecies. Alfo thofe things are different in {pecies, the definitions 
of which in the ultimate fpecies of genus are different, as man and horfe 
which are individuals in genus, but their definitions are different. This is 
hkewife the cafe with fuch things which, being in the fame effence, poffefs 
diverfity. But things are the fame im fpecies, which are predicated in a mede 
oppotite to thefe. 


CHAP. XI. 


WITU refpect to PRIOR and POSTERIOR, lome things arẹ fo called becaufe 
there is a certain firft and a principle in every genus: for that is prior which 
is nearer to a certain principle, defined either iimply and by nature, or rela- 
tively, or according to fituation, or by certain things. Thus, for inftance, fome 
things ate prior and pofterior according to place; prior, indeed, becaufe they 
ave nearer to a certa'n place definite by nature, as to the middle, or the extre- 
mity, or becaufe they are nearer to any thing which is cafually definite. But 
that which 1s more remote is podettor. 

Again: fome things are prior and pofterior according to time. For fome 
things are called prior, becauie they are more remote from the preient time, 


as with refpect to things which have been already tranfacted. Thus the 


* By power here Ariitotle appears to me to fignify wetwial habits which is the fubject of con- 
trarics; as, for inflance, the vifive power is the fubject of acute and dull vifion. 
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Trojan are prior to the Median tranfaCtions, becaufe they are more diftant 
from the prefenttime. But other things are prior, becaufe they are nearer to 
the prefent time, as is the cafe with things future. Thus the Nemzan are 
prior to the Pythian games, becaule they are nearer to the prefent time, which 
prefent time we ufe as the beginning, and as that which is firt. Some things, 
again, are prior and polterior according to motion, For that which is nearer 
to the firft mover of a thing, is prior; and, in this fenfe, a boy is prior to a 
man. But thisis a certain principle fimply confidered. Some things, too, are 
prior according to power; for that which tranfcends in power and that which 
is more powerful, are prior. But of this kind is that nature whofe free-will 
fomething elfe which is pofterior neceflarily follows; fo that, the former not 
moving, the latter is not moved, and when the former moves:the latter 8 
moved. But free-will is a principle. 

Again: fome things are prior according to order: and thefe are fuch things 
as are proportionally diftant from one certain definite thing. Thus, in-a 
dance, he who obtains the fecond place is prior to the third in rank; and, in 
a mufical inftrument, the paranete* is prior to the nete: for in the former 
the Coryphzus, but in the latter the middle, is the principle. After this man- 
ner, therefore, thefe things, are faid to be prior. 

But, according to another mode, that is faid to be prior which antecedes in 
knowledge, as being fimply prior. But, of thefe, fome are prior according to 
realon, and others according to fenfe. For, according to realon, univerfals are 
prior, but according to fenfe, particulars. And, according to reafon, accident is 
prior to the whole; as, for inftance, the mufician, to man the mufician. Forthe 
whole reafon or definition will not be without the part ; though it is not poflible 
that a mufician can be, unlefs there be a certain, or fome particular mufician. 

Further ftill: the participated properties of things prior are called prior, as, 
for inftance, reétitude is prior to fmoothnefs. For the former is an effential 
property of a line, but the latter of a fuperficies. Some things, therefore, are 
after this manner called prior and pofterior, But fome things are fo deno- 
minated according to nature and effence f; and thefe are fuch things as are 
able to fubfift without others, but others cannot fubfift without them: which 
divifion is ufed by Plato. 


* Paranete is the laft {tring but one, and nete is the laft flring. 


+ Kas oveiay is omitted in the text, but belongs to it, as is evident both from the verfion of 
Beffanion, and the Commentary of Alexander. 
But 
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But fince fo be is manifold, in the firft place, the fubject is prior, through 
which effence is prior. In the next place, things in capacity are prior in a 
different manner from thofe which are in energy. For fome things are prior 
according to capacity, but others according to energy. Thus the half is in 
capacity prior tothe whole, and the part to the whole, and matter to eflence. 
But thefe are pofterior in energy; for the whole being d:ffolved, they will 
be inenergy. But after a certain manner all things which are called prior 
and pofterior are fo called according to thefe. For fome things according to 
generation * may be without others; and after this manner the whole is prior 
to its parts. But {ome things may fubfift without others according to corrup- 
tion; and after this manner the part is prior to the whole. - And the like 
takes place in other things. 


CHAP. XI. 


CAPACITY is called, in the firt place, the principle of motion or mutation 
in another thing, or fo far as it is another. Thus the architeCtural art is a 
capacity which does not fubfift in the ftru€ture raifed by that art: but the 
medical art being a capacity, will fubfilt in him who is healed, but not fo far 
as he is healed. In fhort, therefore, one thing which 1s the principle of muta- 
tion Or motion, is faid to be capacity in another thing, fo far as it 1s another. 
But another thing is fo denominated from another, or fo far as it is another: 
for fo far as it is paflive, it becomes paflive to fomething. Sometimes, there- 
fore, when it is poffible for any thing to be paflive, we fay that it is capable of 
being paflive; but fometimes we affert this, not according to every patflion, 
but if a thing is capable of being paflive with reference to that which is better. 
Again: benefiting another, or freely doing good, 1s called capacity. For 
fometimes we fay that thofe who have alone walked or difcourfed, but not 
well, or as they wifhed to do, are not capable of {peaking or walking. And 
in a fimilar manner with refpec to being palflive. 

Further ftill: all habits, through which the pofleffors are altogether void of 
paffion, or are immutable, or not ealily changed to a worfe condition, are 
called capacities. For fome are broken, and bruifed, and bent, and in fhort 
corrupted, not from being capable, but from not being capable, and from 


* Viz. Of that which is generated, when the whole is in energy, the parts cannot be in 
energy. As the whole, therefore, is, and the parts are not, the whole is prior to the parts. 
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being in fomething deficient. But others are impaflive to tnings of this kind; 
and thefe are fuch things as fcarcely and in a fmall degree are paflive, through 
capacity, and the being capable, and from fubfifting in a certain-manner. 

But fince capacity is predicated in fo many ways, the capable or poffidle alio, 
after one manner is faid to be that which has the principle of motion or mu- 
tation. For that from which a permanent condition or reft May proceed, is 
fomething capable in another, or fo far as it is another. In the fecond place, 
that is capable which can be paffive to fomething elfe. In the third place, 
that which has a capacity of this kind of being changed to any thing, whe- 
ther to that which is better, or to that which is woife. For that which is 
corrupted appears to be capable of being corrupted, or it would not have been 
corrupted, if this was impofible. But now it has a certain difpofition, caufe, 
and principle of a pafñon of this kind. For fometimes it appears to be fuch 
because it poileffes fomething, and at other times becaufe it is deprived of 
fomething. But if privation ts in a certain refpect habit”, all poflibles from 
potlefing fomething will, indeed, be pofiibles: and if privation Is not a cer- 
tain habit, poflibies will be denominated equivocally. So that a thing is 
polhible, partly becaufe it poffefles a certain habit and principle, and partly be- 
caufe it pofleffes a privation of this, if it be poffible that privation can be pol- 
felled. 

In the fourth place, a thing is capable or poffible becaufe it has not a ca- 
pacity, or principle in another, fo far as another, by which it can be corrupted. 
But fuither ftill: all thefe are called pofhbles, becaufe.they alone happen to 
be generated, or not to be generated, or to be generated in a becoming man- 
ner. For in inanimate natures a capacity of this kind is inherent, as in 
inftruments, Thus they fay that one lyre is capable of founding and another 
not, if it 1s not a well-founding lyre. 

But incapacity is the privation of capacity, and a certain ablation of {fuch 
a principle, as we have related, or an entire ablation of it; or itis an ablation 
of naturally poffefling a thing, or of poflefling when it is naturally adapted to 
pofiefs, For they do not fay that a boy and an eunuch are fimilarly inca- 
pable of generating, Further ftiil: incapacity is oppofite as well to that ca- 
pacity which is alone motive, as to that which is motive in a becoming man- 
ner. And, with refpeét to impoffibles, fome are fo denominated according to 


* For privation is not the mere abfence of a thing; but abfence accompanied with a difpo- 
fition towards that which is abfent. 
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thefe modes of incapacity, but others, after a different manner, as, for in- 
flance, the pofhible and impoffible. That is impofhble indeed, the contrary of 
which is neceflarily true. Thus, it is impoffible for the diameter of a fyuare 
to be commenturable with its fide, becaufe a thing of this kind-is falle. And. 
the contrary of this 1s not only true, but neceflary, viz. that the diameter is 
incomimenfurable with the fide. That the diameter, therefore, is commen- 
furable, is not only falfe, but is neceffarily falle. Butthe contrary to this is the 
poflible, when it is not neceflary that the contrary is falfe. Thus, it is 
poflible for a man to fit; for that he does not fit, is not neceffarily falfe. The 
poflible, therefore, after one manner, as we have faid, fignifies that which is 
not neceffarily falle. But after another manner, it fignifies that which is true 3. 
and according to another acceptation, that which may be true. But the ca- 
pacity which is {poken of in geometry, is metaphorically called capacity.. 
Thefe poflibles, however, are not {o called according to capacity. Butaill thofe 
which are denominated according to capacity, are all of tfem fo called with re- 
ference to one firft capacity: and this 1s the principle of mutation in another fo 
far as itis another. For, with refpe& to other things that are called pofhibles,, 
fome are fo called, becaufe fomething elfe pertaining to them poflefles a capacity 
of this kind; others, becaufe fomething belonging to them does not poflefs it ;. 
and others, becaufe they poffefs this capacity themfelves. And in a fimilar 
manner with refpect to impoffibles. So that the proper definition of the rit 
capacity will be this, a principle effective of mutation in another, fo far as it 
is another. 


CHAP XIII. 


QUANTITY is called that which is divifible into things inherent, either or 
each of which is one thing, and is naturally adapted to be this definite parti- 
cular, Multitude, therefore, 1s a certain quantity, if it be numerable; but 
magnitude, if it be meafurable. But multitude is called that which is divifible 
in capacity into parts non-continuous; and magnitude that which is divifible 
into parts continuous. Again: of magnitude, that which is continuous one 
way 1s length; that which is continuous two ways, breadth; and that which 
is continuous three ways, depth. But of thefe, the multitude which is finite 
is number; length is a line; breadth fuperficies; and depth body. 

Further ftill: fome things are called certain quantities effentially, but others 
according to accident. ‘Thus, for inftance, a line is a certain quantity effen; 

tiallys 
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tially, but a mufician accidentally. But, of quantities which have an efen- 
tial fubfiftence, fome are according to eflence; as, for inftance, a line is a 
certain quantity. For, in the definiuon explaining what it is, a certain quan- 
tity is inherent. But others are paffions and habits of an eflence of this kind ; 
as, for infance, the much and the few, the long and the fhort, the broad and 
the narrow, the high and the low, the heavy and the light, and other things 
of this kind. But the great and the fmall, the greater and the leffer, are the 
effential paflions of quantity, confidered as well effentially, as with reference 
to each other. Thefe appellations alfo are transferred to other things. 

But of thofe things which are called quantities according to accident, fome 
are fo called in the way we have already mentioned; for, becaufe that in 
which a muficlan and white are inherent is a certain quantity, thofe alfo are 
called quantities. But others are fo called as motion and time. For thefe are 
denominated certain continued quantities, becaufe thofe things are divisible, 
of which thefe are paflions. And here I do not mean that which is moved, 
but that in which motion is efleted. For, becaufe that is a quantity, motion 
alfois a quantity. ‘Time alfo is quantity, becaufe motion is fuch. 


CHAP. XIV. 


QUALITY is called after one manner the difference of eifence. Thus, 
for inftance, when it is afked What kind of an animal is man (or what Is the 
guality by which he is diftinguifhed from other animals), we anfwer that he 
isa biped: when the fame queftion is afked of a horfe, the anfwer is that he 
is a quadruped; and when it is afked What kind of figure a circle is, we re- 
ply, a figure without angles; by which it appears that difference according to 
effence is quality. After one manner, therefore, quality is called difference 
of eflence. But after another manner, as things immoveable, and mathema- 
tical entities. Thus, for inftance, numbers are certain qualities, I mean fuch 
as are compofite, and which are not alone referred to one, but of which 
a fuperficies and a folid are imitations. But thefe are plane, {quare, and cube 
numbers; and, in fhort, whatever belides a certain quantity is contained in 
the effence of number: for the eflence of every number confifts in being 
afflumed once. ‘Thus, for inftance, the effence of fix does not confift in twice 
three *, or thrice two, but in being taken once: for onte fix is fix. 


* For twice three, or thrice two, is not fimply fix, but fix m conjunction with a certain quality. 


Again: 
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Again: fuch things are called qualities as are the paflions of effences that 
are moved; as, for inftance, heat and cold, whitenefs and blacknefs, gravity 
and levity, and things of this kind, according to which bodies are faid to be 
internally changed. Further ftill: virtue and vice; and, in fhort, good and 
evil, are qualities. Quality, therefore, may be nearly denominated according 
to two modes; and of thefe one is the principal. For the firt quality is 
difference of effence: but of this the quality which is in numbers is a certain 
part. For it is a certain difference of effence, but either not of thofe things 
which are moved, or not fo far as they are moved. But thele are the paflions 
of things which are moved, fo far as they are moved, and the differences of 
motions. But virtue and vice are certain parts of pallions: for they manifeft 
the differences of motion and energy, according to which thofe beings that 
are in motion, do or fuffer well or ill. For that which is able to be moved, 
or to energife, in this particular manner, is good; but that which is moved, or 
energifes, in that particular manner, is depraved. But efpecially good and evil 
fignify quality in animated natures, and of thefe, particularly in fuch as pollels 


a free will. 


CHAP XV. 


WiTH refpect to RELATIVES, fome things are fo denominated, as the 
double to the half, and the triple to the third, and, in fhort, the multiple to 
the fubmultiple, and the furpafling to that which is furpafled. But others 
are {o called, as that which heats to that which is heated; that which cuts to 
that which may be cut; and, in fhort, as that which is active to that which is 
pallive. Others, again, are as that which is meatfurable to meafure, that which 
is the object of {cience to {cience, and that which is fenfible to fenfe. 

But the firft among thefe are indeed denominated according to number, 
either fimply, or definitely with refpe&t to each other, or to one. Thus, the 
double to one is a definite number: but multiple is the relation according to 
number to one, but not definite; as, for inftance, this or that. But fef- 
guialter * to fubfefquialter is the relation according to number to a definite 
number. Superpartient f to fubfuperpartient is according to the indefinite, 


* Sefquialter ratio, is tne ratio of 3 to 2; and fubfefquialter that of 2 to 3. 


+ Superpartient ratio is when one quantity contains another once, and a certain number 
of aliquot parts befides; and fubfuperpartient ratio 1s the ratio of the leffer of two fuch quan- 


tities to the greater. 
D in, 
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in the fame manner as multiple to one. But the exceeding to that which is 
exceeded, is entirely indefinite according to number. For number is com- 
menfurable; but the exceeding and that which is exceeded are denominated 
according to incommenfurable number. For the former is to the latter fo 
much, and fomething ftill beyond. But this is indefinite: for whatfoever 
takes place, it is either equal or not equal. All thefe relatives, therefore, are 
denominated according to number, and are the properties of number: and 
{till further, the equal, the fimilar, and the fame, according to another mode. 
For they are all denominated according to the one. Thus, things are fame of 
which the effence is one; but fimilar of which the quality 1s one; and equal 
of which the quantity is one. But te one is the principle and meafure of 
number. So that all thefe are called relatives according to number, but not 
after the fame manner 
But things alive and paflive are relatives according to an adtive and paflive 
power, and the energies of powers; as, for inftance, that which 1s capable 
of heating to that which may be heated, becaufe they are endued with power; 
and, again, that which heats to that which is heated, and that which cuts to: 
that which is cut, are relatives as things energifing. But of thofe things 
which are relatives according to number, there are not energies, unlefs after 
the manner we have elfewhere mentioned: for energies according to motion 
do not belong to numbers. Befiıdes, of thofe things which are called relatives 
according t power or capacity, fome are fo denominated according to time; 
as, for inftance, that which makes to that which is made, and that which 
will make to that which will be made. Thus, alfo, a father is called a 
father of a fon; for the former makes, but the latter has been fomething. 
palfive. | 
Again: fome things are called relatives according to a privation of power, 
as the impoffible, and fuch things as are fo denominated, as the invifible, 
Things, therefore, which are called relatives according to number and power, 
are all of them fo called becaufe each derives that which it is from reference 
to another, and not becaufe fomething elfe is denominated with reference to it. 
But that which may be meafured, that which 1s the obje& of {cience, and that 
which is the objet of the dianoétic power, are called relatives, becaufe fome- 
thing elfe is denominated with reference to thefe. For that which is the object 
of the dianoétic power fignifies that the dianoétic power fubfifts with refer- 
ence to it: but the dianoctic power does not fubfift with reference to him to 
whom 
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whom it belongs; for the fame thing would be twice faid*. In like man- 
ner, fight is the fight of fomething, and not of him to whom it belongs, al- 
though to affert this is true, but it is referred to colour, or fomething elfe of 
this kind. But after that manner, the fame thing would be twice faid, I 
mean, that fight 1s the fight of him of whom it 1s the fight. Of things, 
therefore, which are effentially relatives, fome are fo called after this 
manner, but others if their genera are things of this kind. Thus, for in- 
{tance, the medicinal art ranks among relatives, becaufe the fclence which is 
the genus of it appears to belong to relatives. Add, too, thole things, by 
which fuch as poffels them are called relatives. Thus, equality is a relative, 
becaufe the equal Is a relative; and fimilitude, becaufe the fimilar is a rela- 
tive. But fome things are called relatives according to accident. Thus, man 
is a relative, becaufe it happens to him to be double; and this belongs to re~ 
latives : white, too, is a relative according to accident, if it happens to the 
Jame thing to be double and to be white. 


CHAP. XVI. 


THE PERFECT is denominated that of which no part can be externally 
aflumed. ‘Thus, for inftance, the time of any thing is perfet, beyond which 
no time can be aflumed which is a part of this time. The perfect alfo is that 
which, according to virtue and well-being, has not atranfcendency with re- 
{pect to a certain genus. Thus, a phyfician is a perfect phyfician, and a piper 
a perfect piper, when they are in no refpect deficient according to the fpecies 
of their proper virtue. Thus, too, metaphorically fpeaking, in things evil, 
we fay a perfect fycophant, and a perfect thief; fince we alfo call thefe cha- 
racters good ; as, for inftance, a good thief, and a good fycophant. Virtue 
alfo is a certain perfection: for a thing is then perfect, and every effence is then 
perfect, when no part of its natural magnitude, according to the fpecies of its 
proper viitue, 1s wanting. 

Further ftili: thofe things are called perfe€t to which a worthy end Is pre- 


* © Forif any one (fays Alexander) fhould athrm that {cience is not referred to that which 
is the object of fcience (to emiratov), but to him who pofleffes ference, to the inquiry, What that 
18 of which it is the fcieace ? the anfwer will be, That of which ıt is the fcience; zee he who 
pofieffes {cience ; and thus the anfwer wall be to no purpofe, and the fame thing will be twice 
faid.” 

D 2 fent? 
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fent: for they are perfect from poffeffing an end. So that, fince the end is 

fomething belonging to extremes, transferring it alfo to things depraved, we 

fay that a thing is perfectly deftroyed, and is perfectly corrupted, when no- 

thing of corruption or evil is deficient, but it has arrived at the very extre- 

mity of thefe. Hence death, alfo, according to a metaphor, is called the end, 

becaufe both are extremes. Things, therefore, effentially called perfe@t are in 

fo many ways thus denominated; fome, becaufe according to well-being, they 

are in no refpect deficient, nor have tran{cendency in each genus, nor any thing 

belonging to them external. But other things‘are called perfect according to 

thefe, becaufe they either effect or poffefs fomething of this kind, or are 

adapted to this, or in fome other way are denominated with reference to things 
called primarily * perfect. 


CHAP. XVII 


BOUND is called that which is the laft of any thing beyond which no- 
thing can be aflumed, as the firft thing which may be aflumed, and within 
which primarily all things are placed; alfo, that which is the form of magni- 
tude, or of that which pofleffes magnitude, and which is the end of every 
thing. But that to which motion and action tend, is a thing of this kind, 
and not that from which they begin. Sometimes, however, it 1s both that 
from which motion and action proceed, and that to which they tend; alfo 
that for the fake of which other things operate, and the effence of every 
thing, and the formal caufe to every thing. For this 1s the bound of know- 
ledge; and if of knowledge, alfo of a thing. So that it is evident, that in 
as many ways as principle is predicated, in fo many ways bound alfo is predi- 
cated, and ftill more multifarioufly. For principle 1s a certain bound; but it 
is evident f that not every bound is a principle. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


ACCORDING TO WHICH is predicated multifarioufly. Confidered in one 
way, it is the form and the eflence of every thing. Thus, for inftance, the 


* Tlewrws is omitted in the original; but according to the Commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
difienfis ought to be inferted. 


t+ From the Latin verfion of Argyropylus, it appears that the manufcript he confulted ended 
here with ws dnaov; for he concludes this chapter with ut patet. I have therefore inferted thefe 
words in my verbon, as they appcar to me to be properly added. 


good 
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good itfelf is that according to which a thing is good. But confidered in an- 
other way, it is that in which primarily a thing is naturally adapted to be 
produced, as, for inflance, colour in fuperficies. Hence, that which is pri- 
marily called according to which is form; but that which is fecondarily thus 
denominated, is as the matter, and the firft fubject of every thing. In fhort, 
according to which is predicated in as many ways as caufe. For to afk, ac- 
cording to which did a man arrive? is the fame thing as to afk, for the Jake of 
which did he arrive? And to inquire according to which a man paralogifes, 
or fyllogifes, is the fame thing as to inquire the caufe of his paralogifm, or 
fyllogif{m. 

Again: according to which fignifies according to pofition ; as, for inftance, 
according to which does he ftand? or according to which does he walk? For 
all thefe fignify pofition and place. So that according to it/elf, or the effential, 
is alfo neceffarily predicated multifarioufly. For, in the firk place, it fignifies: 
the formal caufe of a thing, or the proper form and definition explaining its 
ellence ; as, for inftance, Callias, and the proper form of Callias. In the 
fecond place, it fignifies fuch things as are inherent in definition; as, for in- 
ftance, Callias is efentially an animal. For, in the definition of Callias, ani- 
mal is contained: for Callias is a certain animal. In the third place, it figni- 
fies that which primarily receives any thing in itfelf, or in acertain part of 
itfelf. Thus, for inftance, fuperficies is effentially white, and man is effentially 
an animal. For foul is a certain part of man, in which life is primarily in- 
herent. In the fourth place, it fignifies that of which there is not any other 
caufe.. For of man there are many caufes, fuch as animal, biped; but, at the 
fame time, man is man effentially. And, in the fifth place, it fignifies fuch 
things as are inherent in fome particular thing alone, and fo far as it is alone.. 
Hence, that which has a feparate, has alfo an e/ential, fubfiftence. 


CHAP. XIX. 


DISPOSITION is called the order of that which has parts, either according 
to place, or according to capacity, or according to form. For it is requifite _ 
that it fhould be a certain pofition, as the name alfo, viz. di/pofition, evinces. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XxX. 


HABIT is denominated, according to one mode, a certain energy, as it were, 
of that which poffeffes and that which is pofleffed ; being, as it were, a certain 
a€tion or motion. For, when any thing makes, and another thing is made, 
the making fubfifts between. In like manner, habit * iubfifts between him 
who poflefles a garment, and the garment which is pofletled. It is evident, 
therefore, that there cannct be another habit of this habit. For there would 
be a progreffion to infinity, if there was a habit of the habit which is pol- 
felled. But, according to another mode, habit is called difpofition, conform- 
ably to which that which is difpofed is well or ill difpofed, and this either 
elfentially, or with relation to another. Thus, health is a certain habit; for 
it is a difpofition of this kind. Further {till : it is called habit, if it is a por- 
tion of a difpofition of this kind. Hence alfo the virtue of parts is a certain 
habit. 


CHAP. XXL 


PASSION is called in the firft place quality, according to which any thing 
may be altered ; as, for inftance, white and black, {weet and bitter, gravity and 
levity, and other things of this kind. But, in the fecond place, it fignifes the 
energies and internal changes of thefe. And, ftill more than thefe, noxious 
internal changes and motions, and efpecially fuch changes as are not only 
noxious but painful. Laftly, calamities and forrows of great magnitude are 
called paffions, 


CHAP. XXII 


PRIVATION 1s {faid to take place according to one mode, when a thing 
does not poflefs fomething which 1s naturally adapted to be pofiefled, although 
it is itíclf not naturally adapted to poflefs it. Thus, for inftance, a plant is 
faid to be deprived of eyes. But according to another mode, when either a 
thing itfelf, or the genus of it, does not poflefs a thing which it is naturally 
adapted to poffefs. Thus, a blind man is deprived of fight in one way, and 
a mole in another; the latter according to genus, but the former eflentially, 


* For Aabit here is a certain having, which fubfifts between him who Žas, and the garment 
which is sad, 


Further 
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Further ftill: privation takes place, if a thing is naturally adapted to poflefs, 
yet does not poffefs when it is fo adapted. For blindnefs is a certain priva- 
tion: but an animal is blind, not according to every age, but in that only in 
which, when it is naturally adapted to fee, it docs not fee. In hke manner, 
privation takes place when a thing does not poilels zz which, according to 
which, te which, and fo fur as it is naturally adapted to poffefs. Further till z 
a violent ablation of any thing is called privation. And, as often as nega- 
tions are denominated from a, fo often alfo are privations deno.ninated. For 
a thing is called av/on, unequal, becaufe, though naturally adapted to poflefs 
equality, it does not poflefs it; and aoraton, inviuble, becaufe it is entirely with- 
out colour, and becaufc it poffeffes it defeQively. In like manner, an animal 
is called apous, without feet, when it is entirely deprived of feet, and when it 
has them attended with fome defect. Again: privation takes place when a 
thing poffeffes but a little, as any fruit with a fmall kernel, viz. in this cafe it 
fubfifts in a certain refpe& defectively, Alfo, when a thing cannot be efleQed 
with facility, or in a proper manner. Thus, a thing is infecable, not only be- 
caufe it is not cut, but becaufe it cannot be eafily or well cut. Further ftill : 
privation takes place when a thing is not in any refpe&t poffefled. For he 
is not called blind who has only one eye, but he who is deprived of fight in 
both. Hence, not every man is good, or bad, or juft, or unjuft, but there is 
alfo an intermediate character. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


TO HAVE is predicated multifarioufly. After one manner it is denomi- 
nated when any being acts accordins to its own nature, or according to its 
own impulfe. Hence, a fever is faid to have a man, and tyrants cities, and. 
thofe who are clothed a garment. But after another manner, that in which 
any thing fubfifts as a recipient. Thus, for inftance, the brafs 4as the form 
of the ftatue, and the body the difeafe. Jn the third place, as that which 
contains things contained. For a thing is faid zo be had by that in which It 
is contained. ‘Thus we fay, that the veflcl Sas that which is humid, the city 
men, and the fhip fallors. Thus alfo the whole bas the parts. Further. 
ftill: that which prevents any thing from being moved or a¢ting accord- 
ing to its own impulfe, is faid fo have this very thing. Thus, pillars hove 
the impofed weights, and poets make Atlas fo “ave the heavens, in order to 

prevent, 
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prevent them from falling on the earth, as certain phyfiologifts fay. After 
this manner too, that which connects is faid to bave that which it conneéts, as 
if every thing according to its own impulfe would be feparated and difperfed. 
And zo be in any thing is predicated fimilarly, and in a manner confequent to 
to have. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


TO BE FROM A CERTAIN THING, Is after one manner predicated from 
which, as from matter: and this in a two-fold refped, either according to the 
firft genus, or according to the laft form. Thus, all liquids are from water, 
and the ftatue is from brafs. But after another manner, it is predicated as 
from the firft moving principle. Thus, for inftance, from what did battle 
arife? From defamation, becaufe this is the principle of the battle. In the 
third place, it 1s denominated from that which 1s a compofite from matter 
and form, as the parts from the whole, the verfe from the Iliad, and the {tones 
from the houfe. For form is the end; and that which has the end is perfect. 
In the fourth place, as {pecies from a part. Thus, man is from biped, and a 
{yllable from a letter. For thefe are from thofe, in a manner different from 
that in which the ftatue is from brafs. Fora compofite eflence is from fen- 
fible matter; but form alfo itfelf confifts from the matter of form *. Some 
things, therefore, are predicated after this manner, and fome, if a thing fubfifts 
according to a certain part of thefe modes. Thus, the offspring is from father 
and mother, and plants from the earth, becaufe they are from a certain part of 
thefe. Inthe fifth place, that which fubfifts after any thing according to time. 
Thus, night is faid to be from the day, and a ftorm from fair weather, becaufe 
the former are pofterior to the latter. But of thefe, fome are thus denomi- 
nated from having a mutation into each other, as the particulars which have 
been juft mentioned; but others becaufe they are alone confequent according 
to time. ‘Thus, a navigation was made from the equinoétial, becaufe it was 
made after the equinoGtial: and the Thargeliat are from the myfteries of 
Bacchus, becaufe they are pofterior to thefe myfteries. 


* This matter is not fenfible, fince the parts of definition, or, in fhort, of form, are not fene 
fible. For the matter of form and the very nature of a thing are the parts conflituting defni- 
tion, which, as well as form, are apprehended by the reafoning power. 


+ Feafts in honour of Apollo. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


PART is denominated according to one mode, that into which quantity, fo 
far as quantity, can be divided. For, always that which is taken away from 
quantity, fo far as quantity, 1s called a part of i. Thus, two ts after a man- 
ner faid to be a part of three. But, according to another mode, that alone is 
called a part of quantity which meafuresit. Hence in acertain refpet two, 
as we have faid, is a part of three, but in another refpe&t is not. Again: 
thofe things into which form can be divided without quantity are called the 
parts of form. Hence they fay that fpecies are paris of genus. Further 
{till: thofe things are called parts, into which.any thing 1s divided, or from 
which the whole is compofed, or form, or that which pofleffes form. Thus, 
the brafs is a part of a brazen {phere, or of a brazen cube. But this is the 
matter in which form is received. An angle alfo is a part*. Again: thofe 
things which are contained in the definition of a thing are alfo parts of the 
whole. Hence genus is called a part of fpecies; but {fpecies is in a different 
manner a part of genus. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


WHOLE is called that of which no part is wanting of thofe things from 
which the whole is faid naturally to confift--. Alfo, whole is that which con- 
tains things contained fo as to form one thing. But this in a twofold re- 
{pect : for either in fuch a manner that each may be one, or fo that one thing 
may emerge from thefe. For univerfal, and, in fhort, that which is denominated 
as being a certain whole, are univerfal and a whole becaufe they contain many 
things, are predicated of particulars, and all are one according to the predicate. 
Thus man, horfe, and god are all of them one, becaufe each of them isan animal. 
But the continuous and the finite are a whole, when one thing is produced 
from many things which are inherent, efpecially when this multitude is inhe- 
rent in capacity, and not in energy. But of thefe, things which have a na- 
tural fubfiftence are more wholes than things which are formed by art, as we\ 


* For it fignifes form. 


t For when no part is wanting to a thing which fubfifts naturally, fuch a thing is properly a 
whole. 


T have- 
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have faid in the divifion of things denominated ove. For totality is a certain 
unity. Again: fince quantity has a beginning, middle, and end, of thofe 
quantities in which pofition does not make a difference, the all is predicated > 
but of thofe in which it does make a difference, the whole is predicated. 
And of thofe things which admit both, the whole and the all are predicated. 
But thele are things of which the fame nature remains in tranfpolition, but. 
not the fame form ; as, for inftance, wax and a garment. For they are called 
whole and all, in confequence of pofleffing both. But water, fuch things as 
are moift, and number, are denominated a/l. For we do not fay the whole 
number, and the whole water, except metaphorically. But of thofe things of 
which a// is predicated as a certain one, all things is likewife predicated. 
Thus, of things divided, we fay aX the number, all thefe monads. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


THE DIMINISHED Or MUTILATED is predicated, not of every quantity 
which may cafually occur, but it is requifite that it fhould be divifible and a 
whole. For two things are not mutilated, when one of them is taken away 
(for a thing mutilated, and that by the ablation of which it was mutilated, can 
never be equal); nor, in fhort, is any number mutilated: for it is neceflary 
that-its eflence fhould remain. Thus, if a cup is mutilated, ftill it is neceflary 
that it fhould be a cup ; but a number is no longer the fame when a part 1s 
taken away. Befides, neither can all thofe things be called mutilated, which 
confift of diffimilar parts. For number is that which has diffimilar parts, as, 
for inftance, the duad and triad: but, in fhort, none of-thofe things are muti- 
lated, of which the pofitton makes no difference ; as water, or fire, and the 
like. But it is neceffary that mutilated natures fhould be fuch things as have 
an effential pofition. 

Again: it is requifite that they fhould be continuous. For harmony con- 
fifts from diffimilar parts, and has pofition, but it does not become mutilated. 
Befides this, neither are fuch things as are wholes mutilated by the privation 
of any part indifferently. For the principal parts of eflence, or any parts in- 
differently, being taken away, will not make that which remains mutilated. 
Thus, if a cup is perforated, it is not diminifhed or mutilated ; but this happens 
when its handle, or fome one of its extremities, is taken away. A man alfo 
is mutilated, not when his flefh or fpleen, but when fome extreme part, is taken 

aways 
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away, and this not any part indifferently, but which, when wholly taken away, 
cannot be again generated. Hence men that are bald are not mutilated. 


CHAP XXVIII. 


GENUS is predicated, when the generation of things poffeffing the fame 
{pecies is continuous. ‘Thus, for inftance, it is faid, as long as the genus 
(i. e. race) of men may be, é. e. as long as the generation of them is continuous. 
It is alfo predicated as that from which things derive their exiftence as the 
firt mover. ‘Thus, according to genus, fome are called Greeks, and others 
Tonians, becaufe the former defcended from Helenus and the latter from 
Jon, as the firft generators, But genus is rather denominated from the gene- 
rator than from the matter. For genus is alfo denominated from the female, 
as, for inftance, from Pyrrha. Again: fuperficies is called the genus of fuper- 
ficial figures, and folid of fuch as are folid: for, of every figure, this is fuch a 
fuperficies, and that is {uch a folid. But genus is that which is the fubject 
of differences. 

Again: genus alfo is that which is firft inherent in definitions fignifying 
the eflence of a thing, the differences of which are called qualities. In fo 
many ways, therefore, is genus predicated: for it is either denominated ac- 
cording to a continued generation of the fame {pectes, or according to the firft 
mover of the fame fpecies; or it is predicated as matter. For that of which 
there is difference and quality, is that fubje& which we call matter. But 
things are called different in genus, of which the firft fubje@ is differ- 
ent, and one is not refolved into the other, nor both into the fame. Thus, 
form and matter are different in genus, and fuch things as are denominated 
according to a different figure of the predication of being. For, of beings, 
fome things fignify what a thing is, others what kind of a thing it is, and 
others fignify conformably to the divifion we have previoufly made. For 
neither are thefe refolved into each other, nor into one certain thing. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


THE FALSE ts Cenominated after one manner, as a thing falfe: and this tn 
the firft place, becaufe it is not compofcd, or becaufe it is impoflible for it 


è In difcour/e, truth and falfchood merely confit in compofition: not fo in things. 
T 2 to 
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to be compofed; as when it is faid that the diameter of a fquare is commen- 
{urable with its fide, or that you fit. For, of thefe, the former is always falfe, 
but the latter fometimes; fothat thefe are non-entities. But other things are 
falfe, which are indeed entities, but are naturally adapted to appear either not 
fuch as they are, or things which are not, as, for inftance, pictures and dreams. 
For thefe are indeed fomething, but not the things of which they caufe the 
imagination. ‘Things, therefore, are thus faid to be falfe, either becaufe they 
are not, or becaufe the imagination which emerges from them is the imagi- 
nation of that which is not. 

But difcourfe is falfe, which is of non-entities, fo far as it 1s falfe. On this 
account every falfe difcourfe is employed about fomething different from that 
re{peting which it would be a true difcourfe. ‘Thus, the difcourfe refpe@ting 
a circle is falfe when applied to a triangle. But the difcourfe about any thing 
which explains its eflence, is partly one and partly many, fince a thing itfelf, 
and itfelf confidered as the recipient of fomething elfe, are in a certain ref{pect 
the fame; as, for inftance, Socrates, and Socrates the mufician. But a falfe 
difcourfe is fimply confidered as a difcourfe about nothing, On this account 
Antifthenes entertained a ftupid opinion when he thought that nothing could 
be faid, except one thing of one thing, by a proper difcourfe ; the confequence 
of which opinion mult be, that there can be no contradiction, and it will be 
{carcely poflible to make a falfe affertion. Any thing, however, may be 
afferted, not only by a difcourfe peculiar to that thing, but alfo by that which 
belongs to another thing; and this fo as to be perfectly falfe, and yet in a cer- 
tain refpect true. After this manner, the number 8 is double from the defi- 
nition of the duad. Some things, therefore, are after this manner denomi- 
nated falfe. But aman is falfe who readily and voluntarily admits falfe afler- 
tions, not for the fake of any thing elfe, but merely becaufe they are falfe, and 
who is the caufe of others adopting fuch like affertions. Juft as we fay that 
things are falfe which produce a falfe phantafy. Hence the reafoning in the 
leffer Hippias of Plato deceives, which endeavours to fhow that the fame man 
is both falfe and true: for he confiders him as falfe who is capable of de- 
ceiving; but fuch a one poffeffes both knowledge and prudence. Befides, it 
allo fays that he who is voluntarily depraved is the better man. But the falfe 
here is colleéted by induction. For he who 1s voluntarily lame is better than 
him who is involuntarily fo: for here voluntary lamenefs is confidered as the 
fame with an imitation of lamenefs. Since, if he were voluntarily lame, he 

| would 
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would perhaps be worfe; juft as this would alfo be the cafe in moral 
conduct. 


CHAP. XXX. 


ACCIDENT is called that which is inherent in fomething, and of which 
fomething may be truly aflerted, yet neither neceffarily, nor for the moft 
part; as, for inftance, if any one digging for a plant in a ditch fhould find a 
treafure, the finding the treafure would be an accident to him who digs in the 
ditch. For neither does the one follow from the other, nor after it. Nor, if 
any one plants, will he for the moft part find a treafure. A mufician alfo 
may be white; but fince this takes place neither from neceflity, nor for the 
moft part, we call it an accident. Since, therefore, there is fomething which 
has a fubfiftence, and a fubfiftence in fomething, and fome of thefe are in a 
certain place, and at a certain time, whatever has a fubfiftence indeed, but not 
becaufe it is this particular thing, or becaufe it is now, or here, will be an 
accident. Nor is there any definite caufe of accident, but the caufe of it is 
cafual; and thisis indefinite. Thus, fome one may have accidentally come to 
fEgina, if it was not his defign to go to that place, but he was driven thither 
by a ftorm, or taken by robbers. Accident, therefore, was generated and is, 
but not fo far as itlelf is, but fo far as fomething elle is. For the ftorm 
was the cau’e of his going to that place, to which he did not fail: but 
this was Ægina. Accident is alfo after another manner denominated that 
which effentially belongs to a thing, but yet is not contained in the effence 
of that thing; as, for inftance, the pofleflion of angles equal to two right in a 
triangle *, And it happens, indeed, that accidents of this kind are eternal : 
but this ts not the cafe with any of the others; the reafon of which we have 
elfewhere affigned f. 


* For thefe are not contained in the definition which explains the effence of a triangle. For 
the definition of a triangle is this: a figure contained by three right lines. 


t Refpecting thofe things which are after this manner effentially prefent, Ariftotle difputes 
in his Laft Analytics. 


ARISTOTLE’S 
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CHAP. L 


Tue principles and caufes of beings are inveftigated; and it is evident 
that they are inveftigated of beings fo far as beings. For there is a certain 
caufe of health and a good habit of body. Of mathematical entities, too, 
there are principles, elements, and caufes. And, in fhort, every dianoétic 
{clence, or which participates any thing of the dianoétic power, is converfant 
with caufes and principles, which are either more accurate or more fimple. 
But all thele circumfcribing one particular thing, and a particular genus, are 
employed about this, but not about being fimply, nor fo far as it is being, 
nor do they pay any attention to the inquiry what a thingis: but from this, 
fome making it manifeft from fenfe, but others afluming it from hypothefis, 
thus demonftrate in a more neceflary or more remifs manner things effentially 
prefcnt with the genus, about which they fubfift. On which account it is 
evident that there are not demonftrations of eflcnce, nor of definition from 
an induction of this kind, but there is fome other mode of rendering thee 


* Ariftotle, fays Alexander, obfcurely afferts in this book, more openly in the following, and 
full more clearly in the eighth book, that the firft philofophy is converfant with the knowledge 
of being fo far as being; that it confiders the definition of every thing; unfolds how every 
thing ıs to be defined, whether it be intelligible or any thing elfe; and explains of what things 
there are definitions, and of what there are not. 


apparent. 
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apparent. In like manner, they-are entirely filent as to the genus with which 
they are converfant, whether it is, or is not, becaufe it belongs to the fame 
dianoétic power, to make manifeft what a thing is, and if it is this thing. 

But fince the phyfical fcience is converfant with a certain genus of being 
(for it is converfant with {uch an effence as contains in itfelf the principle of 
motion and reft) it is evident that it is neither practical nor effeQive. For of 
things which are effective *, the principle, whether it is intelleét, or art, or a 
certain power, is in the efħcient ; but of things practical the principle, viz,.: 
free-will, is in the agent. For the fame thing is practicable, and the objec 
of free-will. So that if every dianoetic energy is either practic, or effective, 
or theoretic, the phyfical dianoeétic energy will be a certain theoretic {cience ; 
but it will fpeculate being of fuch a kind as is capable of being moved, and an 
effence which is for the moft part known through definition, and has not alone 
a feparate fubfiftence. 

It is, however, requifite to underftand in what manner the formal caufe and 
definition fubit, For, to inveftigate without this knowledge is to do no- 
thing. But of things defined, and to which the inquiry what they are be- 
longs, fome fubfift in the fame manner as ¢he flat nofe, and fome as the hollow. 
But thefe differ, becaufe the flat nofe is conceived together with matter: fora 
flat nofe is a hollow nofe; but hollownefs is without fenfible m-tter. If, 
therefore, all phyfical things are predicated in a manner fimilar to a flat nofe ; 
as, for inftance, nofe, eye, face, Hlefh, bone, and, in fhort, animal, leaf, root, 
bark, and plant (for the definition of no one of thefe is without motion f, but 
it always poffefles matter}, it is evident in what manner in phyfical inquiries 
it is requilite to Inveftigate and define the effence of a thing, and why it þe- 
longs to the natural philofopher to [peculate refpecting a certain foul, viz. fuch 
a foul as is not unconnected with matter. That the phyfical dianoétic energy, 
therefore, is theoretic, 1s from what has been faid evident. 

But the mathematical fcience alfo is theoretic. Whether, however, it con- 
templates things immoveable, and which have a fubfiftence feparate from fen- 
fibles, is at prefent immanifeft. But that there are fome mathematical difci- 
plines which contemplate things fo far as they are immoveable, and fo far as 


* The effective fcience, as Ariftotle more fully explains in his Nicomachzan Ethics, is tirat 
the work of which remains after its energy. Of this kind is the builder's art: for the work of 
this art, viz. the houfe, endures after the operation of building. 

+ 3. e, Matter. 

they 
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they have feparate fubfiftence, is evident. If, indeed, there is fomething im- 
moveable, eternal, and feparate from fenfibles, it is manifeft that it is the pro- 
vince of the contemplative icience to know it, and not of the phyfical (for the 
phytfical fcience is converfant with certain moveable natures) nor of the ma- 
thematical, but of a {cience prior to both thefe. For the phyfical fcience is 
converfant with things infeparable indeed, but not immoveable: but of the 
mathematical {ctences, fome are converfant with things immoveable indeed, yet 
not feparate perhaps, but fubfifting as in matter. The firt of fciences, how- 
ever, is employed in the {peculation of things feparate and tmmoveable. But 
it is neceflary that all caufes, indeed, fhould be eternal, and efpecially thefe; 
for thefe * are the caufes to the phenomena of things divine. So that there 
will be three contemplative philofophies, viz. the mathematical, the phylical, 
and the theological. For it 1s not immanifeft, that if a divine nature any 
where fubfifts, ic fubhifts in a nature of this kind. And it is requifite that 
the moft honorable fcience fhould be converfant with the moft honorable 
genus of things. The theoretic fciences, therefore, are more eligible than 
other fciences ; but this (or the theological {cience) 1s more eligible than the 
theoretic. 

But fome one may doubt whether the firft philofophy is univerfal, or con- 
verfant with a certain t genus and one nature. For neither in the mathe- 
matical f{ciences is there the fame mode of {peculation; but geometry and 
aflronomy are converfant with a certain peculiar naturet, while the mathe- 
matical fcience itfelf is, in fhort, common to all the branches of that {cience. 
If, therefore, there is not any other eflence befides things which have a natural 
fubfiftence, the phyfical will be the firft {cience. But if there is a certain 
immoveable effence, this will be prior, and will be the firt philofophy. It 
will thus alfo be univerfal, becaufe it is the firft of {ciences: and it will be the 
province of this {cience to fpeculate refpecting being fo far as being, and to 
contemplate what it is, and what, in fhoit, are the things inherent in it fo far 


as being. 


* That is, fays Alexander Aphrodifienfis, thefe immoveable and feparate natures are the 
caufes of the celeflial fpheres, and of divine bodies. We have already obferved, that the exift- 
ence of thefe feparate natures is proved by Ariftotle in the latter part of the twelfth book of this 
work. 

+ Inftead of wept yevos, as in the original, it fhould doubtlefs be mepi zs yevos. 


$ i.e Continued quantity. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 


SINCE, however, being, fimply fo called, is multifarioufly predicated, of 
which predication one is according to accident, but another as that which 1s 
“rue, to which non-being is oppofed, as that which is falfe. But befides thefe 
there are the figures of the categories, as, for inftance, fub{tance, quality, quan- 
tity, where, when, and whatever elfe there may be of this kind. Again: befides 
all thefe, there is that which fubfifts in capacity, and that which fubfifts in 
energy. But, fince being is predicated multifarioully, we muft in the firft 
place fay, refpecting that which fubfifts according to accident, that there is no 
fpeculation concerning it; of which this is a token, that no fcience is atten- 
tive to accident, neither the practic, nor the effective, nor the theoretic. For 
neither does he who makes a houfe, at the fame time make fuch things 
as happen to the houfe when built (for thefe are infinite); fince nothing 
hinders but that the houfe may be to fome pleafant, to others noxious, and to 
others beneficial, and, as I may fay, different from all things, of none of 
which the building art is effettive. After the fame manner, neither does the 
geometrician {peculate things which thus happen to figures, nor whether a 
wooden * triangle and a triangle which has angles equal to two right are dif- 
ferent from each other. And this happens rationally ; for accident itfelf is 
only asit were a name. Hence, Plato T after a certain manner does not im- 
properly difpofe non-being about the fophiftic art. For the arguments of 
fophifts are, as I may fay, the moft of all things employed about accident. 
For they afk, whether a mufician and a grammarian are a different or the 
fame perfon; whether the mufician Corifcus and Corifcus are the fame; and 
af every thing which is, but is not always, is generated. So that if he is a 
mufician he is made a grammarian, and if he ts a grammarian he is made a 
mufician, and whatever other arguments there are of this kind. For acci- 
dent appears to be fomething near to non-entity. And this is evident from 
what has been jut now faid. For, of things which fubfift in a different 
manner from accident, there is generation and corruption; but this 1s not the 
cafe with things which fubfilt according to accident. 


* From the Commentary of Alexander Aphrodifienfis on this part, it appears that ro guaioy 
ought to be here inferted. There ıs nothing more in the printed text than ova” sı Eregoy ESTA Te 
aeiywvov. The verfion of Argyropylus alfo has ** neque fi triangulus /:igneus,” &c. 


4 In the Sophifla. 
D Dut 
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But at the fame time let us fpeak ftill further about accident, as much as- 
poflible fhowing what the nature of it is, and through what caufe it fubfifts. 
For, at the fame time, perhaps it will be evident why there is not any {cience 
of accident. Since, therefore, in beings fome things always fubfift in a fimilar 
manner *, and from necefiity (not from that neceflity which is denominated 
according to the violent, but from that by which we fay a thing cannot fubfift 
otherwife), but others, though they are not neceflarily, nor always, yet they 
are for the moft part T, this is the principle, and this is the caufe of the fubfift. 
ence of accident. For whatever is neither always, nor for the moft part, this 
we fay is accidentt. Thus, for inftance, if, when the fun is in Canis, ftormy 
and cold weather fhould be produced, we fhould fay that this happened; but 
we fhould not fpeak in this manner if fuffocation and’ heat were produced ;. 
becaufe the latter 1s always, or for the moft part, but this is not the cafe with 
the former. That man is white is alfo an accident; for this is neither always 
the cafe, nor for the moft part: but that man is an animal is not from accis 
dent. Likewife that a builder fhould give health, is an accident, becaufe a 
builder is not naturally adapted to effect this, but a phyfician: but here it 
happens that a builder is a phyfician. A cook, alfo, intent upon giving plea- 
fure, may make fomething falubrious, but not from the art of cooking.. 
Hence, we fay that this happens, and in a certain refpect he makes fomething 
falubrious, but fimply confidered’ he does not.. For of other things the 
powers are fometimes effe&ive ; but of thefe no art nor power is definite. 
For, of things which either are, or are generated according to accident,, 
the caufe is alfo according to accident. So that, fince all things are not 
from necefhty, nor either always are. entities, nor are in generation (Z. és. 


* Thus, man is always and from neceflity amanimal. - 
+ Thus, man has not always five fingers, but for the moft part: 


+ The agreement between accident (in Greek cuuGeCnxos) and the cafual or contingent, ace- 
cording to Ariltotle, is obvious from this definition of the word; and hence, fhortly after, he- 
joins a fubfiltence according to accident with cafual fubfiftence. Yet Dr. Gillies, infpired with 
the fame lawlefs rage for novelty which fo eminently diltinguifhes modern wit, has prefumed to. 
pervert the genuine meaning of this word in the following note. (See vol. i. of his Ariftotle, 
p. 65.) % The Greek word cupeCnmos is, as far as I know, univerfally tranilated ‘ accident 3’ 
wunGeCnxota in the plural, € accidente? (Obferve, gentle reader, that this word has a plural, and. 
alfo that, accident in the fingular makes accidents in the plural.) But accident, in its proper 
fenfe of what is cafual or fortuitous, has nothing to do with it; and Ariftotle’s meaning of cuuCre 
wos ought to be exprefled by a Latin or Englifh word derived, not from accido, but from accédo.” 

$ Anftead of tuy pev yep arrai, Lread Toy uev yap aAAwre 

becoming. 
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‘becoming to be, or tending to being), but moft things have a fubfiftence 
for the moft part, it is neceflary that there fhould be fomething which 
fubfifts according to accident, and that it fhould be fuch as is a white mu- 
ficlan, who is neither always fo, nor for the moft part. But, fince it is 
fometimes effected, there will be a fubfiftence according to accident: for, if 
not, all things will be from neceflity. So that matter will be the contingent 
caufe of accident, which fubfifts differently from that which has a fubfiflence 
for the moft part, or which feldom fails of fubfifting. But this fhould be the 
beginning of the inquiry, Whether there is nothing which neither fubfifts al- 
ways, nor for the moft part, or whether this is impoffible. There is, there- 
fore, fomething befides thefe things which have a cafual fubfiftence, and a 
fubfiftence according to accident. But fhall we admit that there is {uch a 
thing as that which fubfifts for the moft part, but that there is not in the na- 
ture of things that which has a perpetual fubfiftence? or are there certain 
eternal entides? Thefe things, therefore, will be the fubje@ of a pofterior 
confideration *, But that there is not a fcience of accident is evident: for 
every f{cience is of that which is always, or of that which is for the moft part. 
How, otherwife, can a man learn any thing, or teach another? For it is 
neceilary that the obje&t of {cience fhould be defined either by the perpetual, 
or by a fubfiftence for the moft part; as, for inftance, that, toa perfon ina 
fever, mead is, for the moft part, beneficial. But no one will fay that mead 
adminiftered during the new moon is beneficial in a fever +: for during the 
new moon this 1s efficacious, either always, or for the moft part. But acci. 
dent is fomething different from thefe. We have, therefore, declared what 
accident is, and through what caufe it is, and that there is not a fcience of it. 


CHAP. IIL 


TuaAT there are principles and caufes which rife into exiftence and perifh 
without being generated and corrupted ts evident. For, if this were not the 
cafe, all things would be from neceflity, if it is neceflary that, of that which is 
generated and corrupted, there fhould be a certain caufe which does not fub- 


rem 


* 4.2. In the eleventh and twelfth books of this work. 


T For, as Alexander obferves, it fhould rather be faid, that becaufe he who drinks mead in a 
fever is for the moft part benefited, it therefore happens to be efficacious dusing the me 
moon. 


U 2 {if 
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fift from accident. For, whether will this thing take place or not? If this 1s- 
done, it will; but if not, it will not take place. But this will take place, if * 
fomething elfe is effected. And thus, by always taking away time from a 
definite time, you will at length arrive at £e now. So that this man will die 
either by difeafe or violence, if he goes out of the city; but this will take place, 
it he fhould be thirfly ; and this will happen,.if fomething elfe happens: and- 
{o we fhall arrive at that which now 1s, or at fomething which is pat. As, for 
inftance, if he fhould be thirfty ; but this will happen, if he has eaten falt meat 3; 
and this either is or is not. So that, from neceflity, he will either die or not. 
In like manner, if any one direéts his attention to paft tranfactions, the fame 
reafoning will take place. For now this will fubfift in fomething; I mean. 
that which has been effeGied. All future events, therefore, will be from ne- 
ceflity ; as, for inftance, death to that which. has life. For now fomething 
has been effeted ; as, for inftance, contraries in the fame body. But if from 
difeafe or violence, this will not yet be the cafe, but if this fhall have been. 
effected. It is evident, therefore, that this reduction tends to a certain prin- 
ciple; but this principle does not tend to any thing elfe. ‘Fhis, then, will be- 
the principle of that which ts cafual, and there will not be any caufe of its ge-. 
neration, But it muft be efpecially confidered to what kind of a principle, and: 
to what kind of a canfe, a redu€tion of this kind tends, whether as to matter,.. 
or as to that for the fake of- which a thing fubfifts, or as to that which moves.. 
But we fhall omit the further fpeculation of that which fubfifts according to. 
accident ; for it has been fufficiently difcuffed by us. 

But that which fubfifts as true is being, and that which. fubfifts as falfe is: 
non-being t, becanfe they are employed about compofition and divifion, and 
entirely about the divifion of contradidtion. For the true has afhrmation in 
compofition, but negation in divifion; but the falfe has the contradiction of 
this divifion. But in what manner things which fubfift together, om which- 
have a feparate fubfi'tence, are to be underftood, is another queftion. But I 
mean things. which fubfift together, and which fubfift apart, not in a confe- 
quent order, but fo as to- become one thing. Eor the falfe and the true are- 


* Lay is oraitted in this part of the original: for, infteadof rovro dé aano, it fhould evidently. 
be TOUTO Og EQU QANG: 5 

t The original in this place is defective. Inftead of to dE ws æanbes ov ws Yevdvs, the feufe re-- 
quires we fhould read 70 de ws aanbes ov, To. d¢ wg Pevdos unove And this emendation 1s juftified by 
the verfions of Beflarion and Argyropylus. 


sá moti 
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not in things (fo that, for inftance, that which is good is true, but that which 
is evil falfe); but they fubfift in the dianoétic* part. But the truth and 
falf hood refpeCting things fimple, and eflences, are not im the dianoétic part. 
Such things, therefore, as it is requifite.to fpeculate concerning that which 
is thus being and non-being,, we fhall afterwards confider. But fince com- 
pofition and divifion are in the dianoéric part, and not in things, and that 
which is after this manner being is different from thofe things which are pro- 
perly beings (for the dianoeétic part conjoins or divides either fubftance, or 
quality, or quantity, or fomething elfe), that which is as accident, and that 
which is as true being, are to be omitted. For the caufe of the one is inde- 
finite, but of the other a certain affection. of the dianoétic part; and both 
are converfant with the remaining genus of being, and do not render manifeft 
a certain nature which: furpaffes being T; on which account thefe are to be 
omitted. But the caules and principles of being itfelf are to be confidered, 

fo far as it i$ being. And it is evident, from what we have faid refpeting the- 
multifarious predication of every thing, that being is multifarioully predicated. 


* The dianoétic part compofes and divides the predicate from the fubjeét; and hence diae- 
noétic truth and falfehood are not in things themfelves, but in this part of the foul. However,.. 
as truth is one of the firft of things (for, according to Plato, it charaéterifes the effence of 
divine natures), its illuminations confequently extend to the laft of beings. It is, therefore, par- 
ticipated by things in an appropriate manner, viz. according to the nature of the things by- 
which ıt 1s participated. But the fimple forms of things are not perceived by the dianoëuc 
power, becaufe in thefe there is no compohtion and divifion, and they are eternally true. They 
are, therefore, only to be apprehended by inteHetual intuition and conta&t ; and there cannot: 
be any deception refpecting the vifion of thefe, fince, as Ariftotle fhows at the end of the ninth 
book, intellect either fees them truly, or does not fee them at.all: 


t That is the ineffable principle of things, which Plato denominates zbe one and the gads andi 
in his Republic aflerts, and in his Parmenides proves, ta be fupereffential. 
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B OO K VII 


CHAP. I. 


BENG is multifarioully predicated, as we have before evinced in what we 
have faid refpe€ting multifarious predication. For one fignification of being 
is what a thing is, and this particular thing*; another, quality, or quantity, or 
each of the other things which are thus predicated. But fince being is in fo 
many ways predicated, it is evident that the firft being among thefe is, what a 
thing is, which fignifies eflence. For when we fay, what kind of a thing is 
this particular thing? we either fay it is good or bad, but we do not fay it is 
of three cubits, or that it isa man. But when we fay, what it is, we do not 
affert that it is white, or hot, or of three cubits, but that it is a man ora god. 
But other things are called beings, becaufe, as belonging to ¢rue being, {ome of 
them are quantities and others qualities, {ome are participated properties, and 
others fomething elfe of this kind. Whence fome one may doubt, whether fo 
walk, to be in health, and to fit, are being or non-bemg. And in a fimilar manner 
with refpect to other things of this kind. For no one of thefe is naturally 
adapted to fubfift by itfelf, nor can be feparated from effence; but this ought 
rather to be faid of shat which walks, and of that which fits, and of that which 


* It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle ufually aflumes for eflence oe aliquid et 
guid efl, i.e. rode th was ti eari: in Englifh, this particular individual thing, and what a thing is. 


is 
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is in health, For thefe rather than thofe appear to be beings, beeaufe they 
have a certain definite fubje&. -But this is effence, and that which is parti- 
eular, which appears in a predication of this kind. For the good, or that 
whiclr fits, is not afferted without this. It is evident, therefore, that each of 
thofe fubfifts through this. So that, that which is primarily being, and not 
fome particular being, but being fimply, will be effence. 

That which is firk, indeed, is multifarioufly predicated; but at the fame 
time effence is the firft of all things, in definition, knowledge, time, and na- 
ture. For no one of the other predicates has a feparate fubfiftence, but this- 
alone. This alfo is firft in definition. For it is neceflary in the definition 
of every thing, that the definition of effence fhould be inherent; fince we 
then. think that we efpecially know any particular, when we know what man: 
is, or fire is, rather than when we know the quality, or quantity, or fituatior 
of a thing. For we then think that we know each of thefe things themfelves,. 
when we know what the quantity or the quality is. Indeed, that which for- 
merly has been, and which now is, continually mveftigated and continually 
doubted, viz. what being is, is am inquiry what effence is. For this is by 
fome faid to be one, but by others more than one; by fome it is called things- 
finite, and by others infinite. Whence we alfo muft efpecially, and in the 


firt place, and only, as I may fay, {peculate refpe€ting that which is thus 
being. 


CHAP. IL 


But eflence appears* to fubfift moft manifeftly in bodies. On which- 
account we fay that animals and plants, and the parts of thefe, are effences, as- 
likewife natural bodies, viz. fire, water, and earth,- and every thing of this. 
kind; and fuch things as are parts of thefe; or -are compofed from thefe, 
either partly or entirely ; fuch as heaven and its parts, the ftars, fun, and 
moon. But whether thefe alone are eflences, or likewife other things, or 


* Ariftotle here with great propriety ufes-the word oxe, it appears. For eflence-in bodies 
has only an apparent, and not a real fubfiftence 3. true efence being entirely feparate from body,. 
and perfectly incorporeal. Suidas, therefore, rightly defines doxnaig by vzora, /ufprcion ; and no 
Jefs properly clafles a perception of this kind with the perception of a phantafm, a dreamy aid 
a fhadow. Plato alfo ufes this word with the fame accuracy, when foeaking of the objects of 
opinion, phantafy, or fenfe ; but he never ufes it when {peaking ,of true being, or, in other 
words, the proper object of intellectual vifion.- 


whether. 
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whether none of thefe, but certain other things, muft be confidered. To 
fome, indeed, the boundaries of body, as for inftance fuperficies, line, point, 

and monad, appear to be eflences, and to be more io than body and folid. 
Again, fome are of opinion that nothing has any fubfiftence befides fenfi- 
bles*; but others affert that there are many kinds of eflences, and particularly 
eternal entities. Among thefe is Plato, who eftablifhed two kinds of eflences, 
viz. forms and mathematical fpecies ; and a third, the effence of fenfible bodies. 
But, according to Speuf)ppus, there are many effences beginning from žbe one, 
and principles of every effence, one of numbers, another of magnitudes, and 
another of foul; and after this manner he extends eflences. Some again fay 
that forms and numbers have the fame nature, but that things in a following 
order 


* ¢ Such as Hippo,” fays Alexander, ‘‘furnamed the Atheift, who denied that there was any 
thing befides fenfibles, and after him the Epicureans.” Iam concerned to find, that this doc- 
trine of Hippo and the Epicureans prevails fo much in the prefent age; though, indeed, this is 
the natural confequence of an immoderate attachment to experimental inquiries, which, fo far 
from leading the mind to the fpeculation of an incorporeal effence, caufe ıt to gaze on nothing 
but the dark and deformed face of matter, and to be the fpe€tator of nothing but delufion and 
non-entity. Such, indeed, is the prevalence of this opinion, that a Rigét Reverend Divine, fome 
few years fince, delivered a fermon at the MaGpaLen! in which he endeavours to prove 
that the felicity of a future {tate will be in a great meafure corporeal, confifting in certain ex- 
quifite fenfations of delight. How much more pure, how much more fublime, the doctrine of 
THE TRULY DIVINE PLATO, that the happinefs of the good man hereafter will alone 
-confift in intellectual energies, and in the beatific vition of divinity! For, in the Phadrus, he 
defcribes the felicity of the virtuous foul prior to its defcent into body, in a beautiful allufion to 
the arcane vifions of the myfteries : Kaaaos de tore nv Weiv AUTMpOV, OTE guy EVdaILOVE xop pauapiay ohay 
TE nar Seav, ETOMEVOL META EV O10g nets, QAAOL OE LET? AAAOU Jewy, ELOY TE MAI ETEAOUVTO TEAETHY NY Deus ACyER 
KAXAPIWTATNY* NY QFYIAČCHEV OAOMANPOL MEP AUTOL OITES, NAI aNaDEIs anwy ora HALAS EV ÜFEpA XPOVO UTEMEVEV. 
Oroxanpa CEMAL ATAA, MAL ATPEUN NGI EVÒAIUOLA QAT UATE UUOUJLEVOL TE UAL ENON TEVOVTEG Ey ALYN nabaga nadapor 
OVTES, HAI ATAMAVTOL TOUTOU Ò VUV ÒN Tapt MEPIPEQOVTEG OVCAÆÇOMEY osteeou Tpomov Oedecjseupevot. That is, 
*“ But it was then lawful to furvey fplendid beauty, when we obtained, together with that happy 
choir (:. e. the choir of mundane gods and demons), this blefled vifion and contemplation 3 
and we, indeed, enjoyed this felicity, following the choir together with Jupiter, but others in 
conjunction with fome other god; at the fame time beholding and being imtiated in thofe myt{- 
teries, which it is lawful to call the moft blefled of all myfteries. And thefe divine orgies were 
celebrated by us, while we poflefied the proper integrity of our nature, and were freed from the 
‘moleflations of thofe evils which awaited us in a fucceeding period of time. Likewife we became 
initiated fpedctators of entire, imple, immoveable, and felicitous vifions, refident ina pure hght; 
and were ourfelves pure and immaculate, and liberated from this furrounding veltment, whica 
we denominate body, and to which we are now bound like an oyfter to its fhell.” 

Such being the felicity of the foul according io Plato prior to its defcent, fuch alfo will be its 

felicity 
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order, viz. lines and fuperficies, as far as to the effence of the heavens and 
fenfibles, [are fecond effences*]. But with refpect to thefe things we muft 
confider what has been well or ill f faid, what effences there are, and whe- 
ther there are certain effences befides fenfibles or not, and, if there are, in what 
manner they fubfift; allo, whether there is any feparate effence, and why 
there is, and how it fublifts; or whether there is no eflence befides fenfibles, 
having firft of all fummarily defcribed what eflence is. 


CHAP. II 
EsseNce then, if not multifarioufly, yet at leaft is predicated according to 


felicity when it afcends, and acquires the perfection of its nature. This, too, is conformable to 
the doftrine of Ariftotle. For, in his Nichomachzan Ethics, he fhows that the effence of man 
confifts in intellect: and in his books On the Soul, that intellect is the only part of us that is 
immortal; the irrational part perifhing after the death of the body. 

Which of thefe two doctrines moft entitles its author to the epithet of divine, let the man of 
intellett determine. For my own part, I am of opinion, that a Paradife, the felicity of which 
partly confifts in certain exquifite fenfations of delight produced by objects acting on the organs of fenfey 
very little differs from that of the poor Indian in Pope, 


“ whofe UNTUTOR’D MIND 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 
His foul proud fcience never taught to ftray 
Far as the folar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet fimple nature to Is hope has giv’n 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a HUMBLER HEAV’N: 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Somie happier ifland in the wat’ry wafte, 
Where flaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no CHRISTIANS thirft for gold. 
To BE contents HIs natural defire, 
Hz afks no angels wing, or feraph’s fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal fky, 
His faithful dog fhall bear him company.” 


And fuch a hope is very natural in a RIGHT SIMPLE INDIAN. 


* The words within the brackets are omitted in the Greek text; but it appears from the 
Commentary of Alexander, and alfo from the verfion of Argyropylus, that they properly belong 
to ıt. The text of Alexander is, ** fecundas afferunt fubftantias effe? So that there is want 
ing to the Greck the words deutspas ewes oucias. 


t °H yn alfo is here omitted in the original. 


D4 four 
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four modes. For the formal caufe, univerfal, and genus, appear to be effence 
to every thing; and the fourth of thefe is the fubje@t. But the fubject is that 
of which the reft are predicated, while itfelf is no longer predicated of any 
other thing. Hence this muft be the firft obje&t of our inquiry. For eflence 
appears to be efpecially the firft fubye€&t. Such alfo matter is faid to be, after a 
certain manner; form, in another refpect; andthe third, that which is com- 
pofed from thefe. But I mean by matter, for inftance, brafs; by form, the 
figure of the idea; and by that which is compofed from thefe, the whole 
ftatue. So that, if form is prior to matter, and is more being, that alfo which 
is compofed from both will be prior for the fame reafon. Now, therefore, 
we have, by a rude delineation, as it were, faid what eflence is, viz, that it is 
not predicated of a fubject, but is that of which other things are predicated. 
It is, however, neceffary not only to fpeak of it in this manner, for it is not 
fufficient. For this definition is obfcure; and, befides this, matter is effence. 
For, if matter is not eflence, what elfe is will efcape detection: fince, other 
things* being taken away, nothing elfe appears to remain. For other things 
are the participated properties, productions, and powers of bodies ; but length, 
breadth, and depth, are certain quantities, and not eflences. For quantity is 
not effence, but rather that in which thefe very things are primarily inherent, 
that is, eflence. But, indeed, length, breadth, and depth, being taken away, 
we fee that nothing remains except that which is defined by thefe. So thar, 
to thofe who thus confider the affair, matter alone muft neceflarily appear to 
be effence. But I mean by matter, that which of itfelf is neither called eflence f 

nor 


* i.e. Quantities, qualities, hardnefs, foftnefs, &c. 


+ The following account of matter, principally collected from the writings of Plotinus, as 
it perfetly accords with, and at the fame time illuftrates, what is here faid by Arftotle refpect. 
ing this laft and moft obfcure of all things, will doubtlefs be acceptable to the truly philofophi- 
cal reader. 

That it is neceflary there fhould be fome general fubject in bodies, the receptacle of every: 
form, is fufficiently evinced by the continual mutations of corporeal qualities; fince nothing 
that is tranfmuted is entirely deftroyed, and no being is produced from that which does not exift. 
Hence a change arifes from the departure of one auality and the acceflion of another; the fub- 
ject matter always remaining, which receives a conftant fucceflion of generative forms. This 
general fubject, which is called the firit matter, in order to diftinguifh it from that matter which 
is the object of fenfe, has the fame proportion to whatever is fafhioned from it, as filence to 
found, as darknefs to light, and as body rude and misfhapen to fome artificial form which it may 
afterwards poflefs. Thus the formlefs air admits the harmony of found; and thus darknefs, 

which 
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nor quantity, nor any one of thofe things by which being is defined. For 
there is fomething of which each of thefe is predicated, and from which 
being 


which is neither fuffufed with colour nor diverfified with form, becomes the fubje&t of both. 
And as body, confidered mathematically, is bounded by fuperficies, which poflefling only length 
and breadth cannot be body; fo body, confidered phyfically, or with refpect to its internal con- 
ftitution, is every where bounded in the fupreme part of its efflence, by form, and in the lowefl: 
part by matter, which is no longer a compolite, but 1s entirely denudated of form. For as, in an 
afcending feries of caufes, it 1s neceflary to ariive at fomething which is the firft caufe of all, 
and which even tranfcends every perfection of being ; fo, in a defcending feries of fubjects, it is 
equally neceflary to ftop at fome general fubject, the loweft in the order of things, and of which 
every perfection of being is denied, j 
Form, therefore, refpećts the quality and figure of bodies, and matter pertains to the fubject ; 
and this becaufe it is deftitute of form, and without bound. This general receptacle, then, 
which is faid to be void of quality, cannot be body. For, fince it is neceffary fimply to refer 
matter to all things, we muft not attribute to it according to its nature any thing which is per- 
ceived in the genera of fenfible beings. Hence, befides denying to matter other qualities, fuch 
as colours, heat and cold, we muft neither afcribe to it levity nor gravity, neither rarity nor 
denfity, neither figure nor magnitude. For magnitude itfelf is different from the fubject which 
is great, and figure itfelf cannot be the fame with that which 1s figured. And matter can then 
only be void of all form, when it is confidered as nothing compofite, but as fimple and one. 
But it may be afked, after what manner we can apprehend a thing which is deftitute of magni- 
tude? Shall we fay, In the fame manner as we perceive the indefinite itfelf? For, if fimilitude 
is in a certain refpect apprehended by the fimilar, the indefinite muft be perceived by the indefi- 
nite itfelf. Realon, indeed, by a difcurfive proceflion round the indefinite may become defined ; 
but the intuition of the indefinite becomes an indefinite perception. Hence the phantafm of 
matter is not legitimate, but {purious ; for, as Plato fays, matter is only to be perceived by an adul- 
terated reafon. In fhort, what darknefs, the fubject of all vifible colours, is to the eye, that mat- 
ter is to the foul; fo that the foul, by abftra€ting whatever in the genera of fenfible beings is, as 
it were, of a luminous nature, and being incapable of bounding what remains, becomes fimilar 
to the eye fixed in the depths of darknefs. But is the formlefs nature of matter by this mean: 
perceived? Perhaps it is beheld as fomething deftitute of figure, colour, and light; as poffeff- 
ing no magnitude, and bounded by no form. Nor muft we fuppofe that, when the foul under. 
ftands nothing, fhe is affected in the fame manner as when fhe beholds the darknefs of matter, 
For, when fhe underftands nothing, fhe affirms nothing, or rather is paffive to nothing; but her 
perception of a formlefs fubject is dark and fhadowy. When, therefore, in any compofite fub- 
ftance, fhe receives the fubject together with its inherent properties, if fhe analyfes and feparates 
the attendant forms and qualities, fhe flenderly perceives as fomething flender the refidue which 
reafon leaves, beholds obfcurity obfcurely, and underftands as it were without intelle€tion. And 
becaufe matter itfelf is never deftitute of form, but continually receives a variety of fuper. 
vening forms, hence the foul quickly invefts it with form, not enduring any longer its dark in. 
finity, as if fearing left it fhould rufh beyond the order of things, and impatient of longer abode 
in the-region of perfect non-entity, - 
X 2 This 
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being and each of the predications are different. For the reft are predicated 
of eflence; but this of matter. So that the laft of all things is of itfelf neither 
eflence, 


This being the cafe, matter is incorporeal ; for body is fomething pofterior and a compote, 
and form, in conjunction with fomething elfe, makes body. For thus it is allotted the fame 
appellation according to an incorporeal genus, becaufe both being and matter are diferent from 
bodies. But, fince matter is neither foul, nor intellect, nor form, nor reafon, nor bound (for it 
is a certain infinity), nor power (tor, what can it do?), but falls below all thefe, neither can it 
properly receive the appellation of being, but may be juftly called non-being- Yet not as motion 
is non-being, or reft is non-being, but it 1s true non-enuty, the image and phantafm of bulk, and 
the defre of fubf fence ; abiding, indeed, yet not in permanency, of itfelf invifible, and frying from 
him who wifhes to perceive it. Likewife, when fome one does not perceive it, then it 1s pafling 
into exiftence, but is not feen by him who ftrives to behold it. In itfelf, too, contraries always 
appear; the {mall and the great, the lefs and the more, the deficient and the tranfcendent. So 
that it is an image, neither able to abide, nor yet to fly away. For neither has it power even 
to effect this, fince ıt received no ftrength from intellect, but was generated in the defect of all 
being. Hence, whatever it announces itfelf to be is falfe; fo that, if ıt appears to be fome- 
thing great, it is fmall; if fomething more, it is lefs; and the being which prefents itfelf in the 
imagination of it is non-being. It ıs, therefore, as it were, a flying mockery; and, in confe- 
quence of this, whatever appears to be generated in it is itfelf a mockery, being nothing more 


in reality than an image in an image; juh 


t as with refpect to a mirror, where a thing itfelf is 
fituated in one place, and its refemblance in another, and which ıs apparently filled, and is appa- 
rently all things, yet pofeffes nothing. But the things which enter into and depart from mat- 
ter are imitations and refemblances of beings, flowing’ about a formlefs refemblance; and in 
confequence of becoming vifible through its formlefs nature, they appear indeed to effeét fome- 
thing in it, but effect nothing. For they are eyanefcent and imbecil, and have no repercuflive- 
power. And asthis alfo is the cafe with matter, they pervade without dividing it, like images in 
water, or as if any one fhould introduce forms into that which is called a vacuum. Indeed, 1f 
the things beheld in matter were fuch as the forms whence they are derived, 1t might be faid 
that matter is pafiive to their reception. But now fince the things which are reprefented are 
different from thofe which are feen in its dark receptacle, we may from. hence alfo learn that its 
paflion is falfe, ince that which is feen within is falfe, and poffefles no fimilitude to that whence 
it orminates. As thefe reprefentations, therefore, are imbecil and falfe, and fall into that 
which 1s falfe, fo as to relemble images In water, or in a mirror, or a dream, they neceffa- 
rily permit matter to remain impaflive ; though, in the particulars juft now adduced, there is a 
certain fimilitude, in the phantafms beheld within, to their originals. - 

In fhort, as Simplicius well obferves (in Arıt. Phyf p. 50, b.), matter, according to the Pythago- 
reans and Plato, is nothing elfe than the permutation and vicifitude of fenfible forms, with re- 
{pect tointelligibles, fince from thence they verge downwards and extend to perfect non-entity, 
or the laft of things—<hatis, to matteritfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs and matter aie al 
ways the laftof things, the Egyptians alert that matter, which they enigmatically denominate 
water, is the dregs of the firft life, fubfifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of gene. 
sated and fenfible natures; and which is not any definite form, but a certain con{titution of fub- 
fiftence, 


d 
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eflence, nor quantity, nor any thing elfe; nor yet negations: for thefe alfo 


fubfift according to accident. From thefe confiderations, therefore, matter 
appears 


fiftence, in the fame manner as that which is indivifible, immaterial, and true being, is a confti« 
tution of an intelligible nature. 

ouch then being the true condition of matter, and fuch the fhadowy nature of the forms 
which fhe contains, Plotinus * beautifully obferves that being, properly fo called, is neither body | 
nor is fubject to corporeal affections ; but body and its properties belong to the region of non. 
entity. But you will afk (fays he), How ıs it poble that vifible matter fhould poflcfs no real 
being; that matter which contains {tones and mountains, the folid earth, and bodies which mu- 
tually refift 5 fince bodies which impel each other confefs by their collifion the reality of their 
exiftence You will lkewife afk, After what manner things which neither frike againft nor 
refift each other; which neither externally act, nor internally fuffer, nor are in any refpect the 
objects of fight, viz foul and intellect, are to be reckoned true and real beings? We reply, 
That, on the contrary, things more corpulent are more fluggifh and inert, as 1s evident in bulky, 
mafles of earth ; but whatever is lefs ponderous is more moveable and alert, and the more ele- 
vated the more moveable. Hence fire, the-moft moveable of all the elements, flies in a manner’ 
from a corporeal nature, Befides, as it appears to me, whatever 1s more fufficient to itlelf dif- 
turbs others lefs, and brings lefs inconvemence: but fuch things as are more ponderous and 
terrene, unable from their defect of being to raife themfelves on high, and becoming debile and 
languid, ftike and opprefs furrounding bodies by their falling ruin and fluggifh weight;—fnce 
itis evident that bodies deftitute of life fall with moleftation on any proximate fubftance, and 
more vehemently impel and pain whatever is endued with fenfe. On the contrary, animated 
beings, as participating more of entity, by how much the more of being they poffefs, by fo much 
the more innoxioufly they impinge on their neighbouring bodies. Hence motion, which is a 
kind of hfe, or foul, or an imitation of life in bodies, is more prefent with whatever is lefs 
corpulent; as if more of body was neceffarily produced where a defect of being happens in & 
greater degree. 

Again: it will more manifeltly appear from pafhvity, that whatever is more corpulent is more 
paflive ; earth in a greater degree than the other elements; and the reft in a fimilar proportion. 
For fome things, when divided, fuddenly retura to their former union, when no obftacle prevents 
their conjuction; but, from the fection of a terrene body, the divided portions always remain 
{eparate, as if deflitute of natural vigour, and without any inherent defire of union and con- 
fent. Hence they are ready, by every trifling impulfe, to remain as they are impelled; to 
rufh from the embraces of bound, and haften into multitude and non-entity So that, whatever 
becomes corporeal in an eminent degree, as rapidly falling into non-entity, has but little power 
of recalling itfelf into one. And on this account ponderous, and, at the fame time, vehement 
concuffions are attended with ruin, when by mutual refhing one thing impels another. But 
when debihty falls on debility, the one is valid again{t the other, in the fame manner as non- 
entity rufhing on non-entity. And this we think a fufficient confutation of their opinion, who: 
only place being in the genus of bodv, perfuaded by the teftimony of impulfes and concufhions,. 
and the phantaime perceived throu, b the fenfes, which teftify that fenfe is alone the ftandard of 


* Ennead. 3+ lib, 6, 
truth, 
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appears to be eflence. It is, however, impoflible: for a feparate fubfiftence, 
and fubfifting as this particular thing, appear efpecially to belong to eflence. 
Hence form, and that which fubfifts from both, appear to be more eflence 
than matter. “That eflence, therefore, which fubfifts from both (I mean from 
matter and form) muft be omitted: for it is pofterior and manifeft. Matter 
alfo isin a certain refpe& manifeft*. But let us coniider refpecting the 
third +; for this is moft dubious: and as it is acknowledged that there are 
certain ellences of fenfibles, let us make our firft inquiry in thele. 


CHAP. IV, 


SINCE, then, in the beginning of this book, we have fhown in how many 
ways we divide effence, and one of thefe is the very nature of a thing, let us 
contemplate this. For it is very advantageous to pafs on to that which is 
more known. For thus all men acquire difcipline, by proceeding through 
things lefs known to nature f, to fuch as are more known. And as in prac- 
tical affairs it is requifite from thofe things which are good to fome one to 
effect fuch as are altogether good, and the good of every one; fo, from 
things more known to every one, thofe things which are known to nature 
and to fome one are to be made known. But things which are known to 
individuals, and fuch things as are firft to thefe, are often but little known, 
and have little or nothing of being. Atthe fame time, however, from things 
which are known in a depraved manner, but are known to {ome individual, 
we fhould endeavour to know things which are altogether known, proceeding 
as we have before faid through thefe very things themfelves. 


truth. Such as thefe are affected in a manner fimilar to thofe in a dream, who imagine that the 
perceptions of fleep are true. For fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul: fince 
as much of the fous as is merged in body, fo much of it fleeps. But true elevation and true vigi- 
lance confift in a refurrection from, and not with, the dull mafs of body. For indeed a refurrec- 
tion with body is only a tranfmigration from fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream, like a man 
pafling in the dark from bed to bed. But that elevation is perfeCily true, which entirely rifes 
from the «eid weight of bodies: for thefe, poffefing a nature repugnant to foul, poffefs fome- 
thing oppcfite to eflencee And this is further evident, from their generation and their conti- 
nual flowing and decay; properties entirely foreign from the nature of being, fubftantial and 
real. 

* That is to fay, it is manifeft by analogy. 

+ Viz. Form. 


+ Particulars are lefs known to nature, i. e. have naturally lefs of the fplendor of truth. 


And 
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And in the firt place, we fhall fay fomething refpeting them logically. 
The very nature of a thing *, therefore, is that which a thing is faid to be 
effentially. For your effence does not confift in being a mufician; fince you 
are not a mufician according to yourfelf, Yet, not every thing which is effen- 
tially prefent to a thing is the very nature of that thing. For this is not the 
cafe with that which is fo effentially prefent as a white fuperficies, becaufe the 
being of a fuperficies is not the fame as the being of whitenefs. But neither 
is that which is compofed from both, viz. the eflence of a white fuperficies, 
the fame as the eflence of fuperficies. Should it be afked, Why is it not? we 
reply, Becaufe fuperficies is contained in the definition of a white {uperficies, 
Hence, that is a definition fignifying the very nature of a thing, in which the 
thing defined is not inherent. So that, if the being of a white fuperficies is 
the being of a fmooth fuperficies, the being of white and {mooth is one and 
the fame. But fince there are alfo compofites according to the other catego- 
ries (for there is a certain fubject to each, as, for inftance, to quality, to quan- 
tity, to when, where, and to motion), let us confider whether there is a defi- 
nition of the very nature of each of them, and whether the very nature of a 
thing is prefent with thefe ; as, for inftance, what the very nature is of a 
white man, But let his name be garment. What then is the being of a 
garment? But, indeed, neither is this among the number of things which 
are predicated effentially. Or fliall we fay, that a thing which is not effential 
is predicated in a twofold refpect? and that of this, one thing is from addi- 
tion, but another not? For one thing is faid to be that which is defined, be- 
caufe it is added to another thing; as, if any one defining the being white 
fhould aflume the definition of man: but another thing is fo denominated, 
becaufe fomething elfe is not added to it; as, if a garment fignifies a white 
man, but fome one fhould define the garment as white. A white man, there- 


* The very nature of a thing : in the original to ti w ewar The following is part of the com- 
ment of Alexander Aphrodifiznfis on thefe words: ** Ariftotle calls to ri w svær a thing itfelf,, 
and its conjoined nature which is at the fame time underftood, and which is fignified by its 
name. For man isa name fignifying the very nature of the thing which is figmfhed by the 
name man.” And-fhortly after he adds: * But definition is a conception, according to Ari- 
ftotle, arifing from explaining and enumerating the parts from which form confilts. Lhe to qr: 
ny eivety therefore, differs feom deñnition in this, that itis a certain confufed intellection, and, as 
it were, expreflion, and which contemplates a thing as one; but definition is a certain unfold- 
ming of a thing, and a narration of its parts.’ This To ti nv evei was called by the {choolmen 
quidditas, quiddity. 

) fore,. 
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fore, in this cafe is fomething white, yet his very nature does not confift in 
being white, but in being a garment. 

Is there then, in fhort, fuch a thing as the very nature of beings, or not? 
For the very nature of a thing is the eflence of that thing. But, when one 
thing is predicated of another, it is not properly ¢hzs particular thing ; as, a 
white man is not fhrs particuler thing, it the being this particular thing 
belongs to ellenccs only. So that the very nature of a thing pertains to thofe 
things the difcourfe refpecting which is a definiticn. But not every dif- 
curfus which fignifies the fame thing as a name is a definition (fince if this 
were the cafe-ali difcourfes would be definitions: for name will be the fame 
with any difcourfe whatever ; fo that the word lliad will be a definition): but 
a difcourfe is then a definition when it is of fome firt thing. But things of 
this kind are fuch as are denominated, not from one thing being predicated of 
another. The very nature of a thing, therefore, does not belong to any thing 
befides the fpecies of genus, but tothefe alone. For thefe appear to be predi- 
cated, not through participation, and paffion, nor as accident, but there will 
be a difcourfe of each thing; and it will fignify fomething of other things, if 
it is a name; I mean, that this thing is inherent in this, or, inftead of a fimple 
affertion, is more accurate: but it will not be definition, nor the very nature of 
a thing. Or fhall we fay that definition, as well as the eflence of a thing, is 
predicated multifarioufly ? For the inquiry what a thing is, in one way, figni- 
hes eflence, and this particular thing; but, in another, each of the categories, 
viz. quantity and quality, and the reft of this kind. For, as the inquiry what a 
thing is, belongs to all things, though not in a fimilar manner, but to one thing 
primarily, and to others in a confequent order; in like manner definition, 
finply indeed, pertains to eflence, but zz a certain refpet to other things. For 
we may afk what quality is; fo that quality 1s of things to which the inquiry 
what they are, belongs; yet not fimply, but juft as of non-entity : fome, logi- 
cally arguing, fay that it zs non-entity, yet do not fimply affert that it zs, buts 
that it is non-entity: fo alfo with refpect to quality. 

It is requifite, therefore, to confider how we ought to {peak refpeCting each, 
yet not more than in what manner each fubfifts. Hence, now alfo, fince that 
which is aflerted is manifelt, the very nature of a thing ina fimilar manner will] 
be primarily and fimply inherent in effence, and afterwards in other things, 
Juft as in the inquiry what a thing is. So that the very nature of a thing will 
fubfft with the addition of quality or quantity. For it is requifite to affert, 

that 
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that thefe things are beings, either equivocally, or with addition and ablation, in 
the fame manner as that which is not the object of {cientific knowledge, is 
{cientifically known; {ince it is right neither to {peak of thefe equivocally, nor 
after the fame manner: juft as with refpect to the medicinal art, which is 
predicated with relation to one and the fame thing, without being one and 
the fame, and yet is not equivocally predicated. For no medicinal body is 
called a work and an apparatus, neither equivocally, nor according to one 
thing; but with relation to one thing. With refpect to thefe things, however, 
it is of no confequence in what manner any one may be willing to {peak of 
them. This, indeed, is evident, that definition primarily and fimply confi- 

dered, and the very nature of a thing, belong to eflences; and in a fimilar 
manner they alfo belong to other things, though not primarily. For, though 
it fhould be admitted that any name has the fame ficnification with a dif- 
courfe, yet it does not neceflarily follow, that a difcourfe about that which the 
name fignihes is a definition; but this will take place when a name has the 
fame fignification with a certain difcourfe. This, however, happens, if it is 
of one thing, not by continuation as the Iliad, or fuch things as are one by 
conjundtion, but if it is multifariouflly predicated as one thing. But unity is 
predicated in as many ways as being; and being partly fignifies fubftance, 
partly quantity, and partly quality. Hence there will be a certain difcourfe 
about, and definition of, a white man; and after another manner, of that alfo 
which 1$ white, and of effence, 


CHAP. V. 


A DOUBT, however, arifes, If any one fhould deny that definition is a dif- 
courle fubfifting from addition, of what will the definition be of things not 
fimple but conjoined ? For it is neceflary that they fhould be rendered mani- 
feft from addition. But, I fay, for inftance, there is nofe, and concavity, and 
fHlatnefs, and ` that which is denominated from both +, becaufe this is inherent 
in that, and neither concavity nor flatnefs 1s an accidental, but an effential, pro- 
perty of the nole; nor dothey fubfift as whitenefs in Callias or man, becaufe 
Callias is white who happens to be a man; but they fublift as the male in 
animal, and the equal in quantity, and in the fame manner as all fuch things 


* Inftead of ro ex tow ĝuas, the fenfe requires xai ro ex tow Jvow, KC. 


t z.¢ From nofe and flatnefs. 
2 2S 
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as dre‘faid to be effentially inherent. But thefe are things in which either the 
definition or the name of which this is the property is inherent, and’ which 
cannot be manifefted feparately, in the fame manner as whitenefs can be ma- 
nifefted without man; but the feminine cannot be rendered apparent without 
animal. So that the very nature and definition of thefe are either of nothing, 
or, if there ts a definition of thefe, it is in the manner we have previoufly 
related. 

There is alfo another doubt refpe@ing thefe things: for, if a flat nofe and 
a concave nofe are the fame, the fl at and the concave will be the fame: but if 
not, becaufe it is impoffible to ufe the word flat-nofe, without the thing of 
which itis an effential property, and flatnefs of nofe is a hollownefs in the 
nofe, either it is not poffible to fay a flat nofe, or the fame thing will be faid 
twice, 7. e. nofe, concave nofe: for a flat nofe will be a concave nofe. Hence, 
it is abfurd, that the effential fhould be inherent in things of this kind: for, if 
it were *, there would be a progreflion to infinity ; {ince im nofe, concave nofe, 
fomething elfe effential would be inherent. It is evident, therefore, that defi- 
nition is of effence alone. For, if it were alfo of the other categories, it 
mutt neceffarily be from addition, as, for inftance, in the definitions of qua- 
lity and the odd. For itis not framed without number; nor the definition 
of feminine without animal. But I fay, that thofe definitions are compofed 
from addition, in which the fame thing happens to be faid twice, asin thefe : but 
if this be true, neither will there be definitions of things conjoined, as, for in- 
ftance, of an odd number. However, they do not perceive that the definitions 
of thefe things are not accurately afligned by them. But if there are alfo de- 
finitions of thefe things, they are either after a different manner, or, as we have 
faid, definition and the very nature of a thing have a manifold fubfiftence. So 
that in one refpect definition and effence will not be inherent m any one of 
thefe except effences, and in another refpect they will be inherent. That de- 
finition, therefore, is a defcription of the very nature of a thing, and that the 
very nature of a thing either alone belongs to eflences, or efpecially, both 
primarily and fimply, is evident. 


* The original here has erroneoufly sı æ pn, inftead of a dz, That it is an error is evident, 
from the fenfe of the paflage, and the text of Alexander. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


LET us now confider, whether the very nature of a thing 1s the fame with 
each individual thing, or different from it. For this will very much contribute 
to the fpeculation refpecting effence ; fince each particular thing does not ap- 
pear to be different from its own effence; andthe very nature of a thing is faid 
to be the effence of that thing. Butin things which are predicated according 
to accident, thefe two may appear to be different; as, for inftance, a white 
man, and the being of a white man. For if a white man and the being of 
a white man were the fame (for man and a white man are, as they fay, the 
fame), then, the being of a white man would be the fame with the being of 
man feparately confidered. Or is it neceflary, that things which fubfift 
according to accident fhould be the fame [as thofe things which have an 
effential fubfiftence]*? For the extremes do not become fimilarly the fame. 
But perhaps it may appear to happen, that the extremes will become the fame 
according to accident; as, for inftance, the being of white and the being ọf a 
mufician. This, however, does not appear to be the cafe: but in things 
which are effentially predicated, it is always neceflary that they fhould be the 
fame, as muft be the cafe with certain effences, if there are fuch, to which 
there are no other eflences, nor natures prior, fuch as fome aflert ideas to be. 
For, if the good itfelf were different from the being of good, animal from the 
being of animal, and being from the.eflence of being, there would be other 
effences and ideas befides thofe which are faid to be, and thofe would be prior 
efiences, if there is an effence of eflence itfelf. And if, indeed, they are un- 
connected with each other, of the/e T there will not be {cience, and tho/fe f will 
not be beings. But I mean by being unconnected with,each other, if neither 
the being of good is inherent in good itfelf, nor to be good pertains to this. 
For a fcientific knowledge of a thing is a knowledge of the very nature of 
that thing: and the lke takes place with refpect to good and other things. 
So that, if neither the being of good is good, neither will the effence of 
being be being, nor of the one be one; and ina ‘fimilar manner, all or none of 


* The words within the'brackets are added from the Commentary of Alexander, becaufe, 43 
he juftly obferves, they are requifite to the completion of the fentence. 


+ Viz. Of man itfelf, horfe itfelf, and of otherideas, there will not be fcience. 
-$ Viz. The being of man itfelf, horfe itfelf, will not be beings. | 
Y 2 the 
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the ellences of ideas havea fubfiftence. So that if the effence of being is not 
being, neither will the efflence of any one of the rek. 

Further ftill: that in which the eflence of good is not inherent is not 
good. It is neceflary, therefore, that good and the eflence of good fhould be 
one; alfo the beautiful and the eflence of the beautiful, and fo of all fuch 
things as are not predicated through another, but are firft natures, and have 
an effential fubfiftence. For this is fufficient if it takes place, though forms 
fhould have no fubfiftence, though perhaps it is more fo if they do fubfift*. At 
the fame time it is evident, that if ideas are fuch things as fome fay they are, 
effence will not be asa fubje&t to them. For it is neceflary that thefe fhould 
be effences, and that they fhould not be predicated of a fubje& ; for, if they 
were, they would fubfift according to participation. . From thefe reafons, 
therefore, it is evident that each particular itfelf, and the very nature of a 
thing, are one and the fame, not according to accident; and that to have a 
{cientific knowledge of any thing, is to know fcientifically the very nature of 
that thing. So that, from induction tt is necefflary that both fhould be one 
thing. But it is not true to affirm, that a thing which is predicated according 
to accident, as a mufician, or that which is white, is the fame as the very nature 
of a thing itfelf, becaufe that to which it happens, and the accident itfelf, have 
a twofold fignification. So that in a certain refpect a thing itfelf is the fame, 
and in another refpect is not the fame, with the very nature of athing. For 
the being of man is not the fame thing with that of a white man ; but fo far as 
the eflence of man is paflive to whitenefs, or is whitened, it is the fame. But 
it may appear to be abfurd alfo, if fome one fhould call an individual the very 
nature of a thing ; for there will be another very nature of a thing befides thar, 
as, befides the eflence or very nature of a horfe T, there will be another very 
nature of a horfe. Though what hinders but that now certain e/ences them- 


felves 


* If this is more true if ideas have a fubfiftence, there muft be ideas; for Ariftotle himfelf 
in the fecond book of this work fays, “* As is the. being of every thing fuch alfo is its truth.” 
For the folution of Ariftotle’s objections to the doctrine of Ideas, fee the Notes to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth books. 


+ The demonftration of Ariftotle in this place proceeds on the hypothefis of ideas. But his 
meaning appears to be as follows: Jf horfe and the very nature of horfe are not the fame but 
different, let a name be given to this very nature of a horfe, and let it be called garment. Since, 
then, every name fignifies fome very nature of a thing, the very nature of a garment will be differ- 
ent from the garment. Again: let the very nature -of this garment be called plant, and the 

very 
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felves in continued fucceffion may be the fame as the things of which they 
are the very natures, if the very nature of a thing is eflence? They are, 
however, not only one, but the definition alfo of them is the fame, as is evi- 
dent from what has been faid. For to be one, or the being of one, and one, 
are not one according to accident. Again: if they ate different, there will be 
a progreflion to infinity. For the one, being as it were the eflence of one 
thing, will be the very nature of that thing, but the other will be that one 
thing itfelf. So that there will be the fame definition of them. That in 
things firft, therefore, and fuch as are effentially predicated, the eflence of a 
thing, and the thing itfelf, are one and the fame, is evident. But it is alfo 
evident, that fophiftic arguments againit this pofition are folved by the fame 
folution. For the fophifts inquire, Whether Socrates is the fame with the 
eflence of Socrates? For there is no difference with refpect to the things 
from which the interrogation may be made, nor thofe which may be em- 
ployed by him who folves the queftion. We have, therefore, fhown, after 
what manner the very nature of a thing is the fame, and in what refpect it 
is not the fame with any particular thing. 


CHAP. VIL 


Or things which are generated, fome are produced by nature, others by art, 
and others by chance: but all things which are generated are generated by fome- 
thing, and from fomething, and become fomething. But I mean that they 
become fomething according to each of the categories: for they either become 
fubftance, or quantity, or quality, or where. But natural generations are thofe 
the generation of which is from nature: and that from which they are gene- 
rated is that which we call matter. That dy which they are generated 1s fome 
one of the things which have a natural fubfiftence. And that which is fome 
particular thing, is man or plant, or fome one of fuch like things which we fay 
are efpecially eflences. All things, indeed, which are generated either by na- 


very nature of a plant will be different from plant. And if this name plant be afhgned another 
name, it will alfo have another very nature different from itfelf, and this will be the cafe ad inft— 
nitum. If, therefore, any one gives a name to a thing, fince of every word figmfying eflence there 
iS a very nature, befides that name there will be another very nature, as, befides the very mature 
of a horfe, there will alfo be another very nature. So that if there is another very nature of 
the very nature of a horfe, there will be two natures of a horfe and two eflences, and not two- 
only, but an infinite number. 

ture 
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ture or art, have matter: for it is poflible for each of them to be and not to 
be; which capability 1s the matter in each. And, in fhort, nature is that from 
which, and that according to which. For that which 1s generated has matter, 
as, for inftance, a plant or animal: and alfo that from which, viz. Nature her- 
felf, which is predicated according to form, and is, indeed, of a fimilar fpecies, 
But this fubfifts in another: for man generates man. After this manner, 
therefore, are things generated generated through nature. But other gene- 
rations are called makings. All makings, however, are, either from art, or from 
power, or the dianoétic part. But of thefe fome are alfo generated from 
chance and fortune, juft as in things which are generated by nature. For 
there, alfo, fome things are generated the fame, both from feed, and without 
feed. Concerning thefe things, however, we fhall confider hereafter. But 
things are produced from art, the form of which is in the foul. But Z mean 
by form the very nature of every thing and the firft effence. For after a man- 
ner there is the fame form ™* of contraries. , Thus, an oppofite eflence is the 
eflenée of privation, as, for inftance, health of difeafe. For the abfence of 
health manifefts difeafe. But health is reafon in the foul and in {fcience. 
Health, therefore, is produced, when the phyfician thus reafons :—TIf this is 
health, it is neceflary that the inequality of things hot and cold fhould pafs 
into equality. And if this is to be effected, it is neceflary that heat fhould 
arife. In this manner he perpetually reafons, until he arrives at that which at 
laft he is able to effect. Afterwards, that motion which now begins from 
this, “is called the making which leads to health. So that it ‘happens after a 
manner, that health is produced from health, and a houfe froma houfe, viz. 
that which poflefles matter is produced from that which is without matter. 
For the medicinal art is the form of héalth, and the building art of the houle. 
But I call eflence without matter, the very nature of a thing. 

Moreover, of generations and motions this is called intellection, and that 
making. That, indeed, which begins from the principle and form is intellec- 
tion ; but that which commences from the end of intellection is.making. In 
like-manner, each particular thing is produced in other things which fubfift as 
mediums. I fay, for inftance, if health 1s to be reftored, it is neceffary that a 
reduction to equality fhould take place. And this-will be-etfected if heat 1s 
introduced. And what is this? It is this particular thing. But this particu- 


* Becaufe form gives fubfiftence to beings, and is the caufe that privations are numbered 
among beings. 
lar 
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lar thing fubfifts in capacity. And this is now placed in the power of the. 
phyfician. That which makes, therefore, and that whence the motion of re- 
ftoring health begins, if it is from art, is form in the foul ; butif from chance, it 
begins from that which is finally the principle of making to him who makes 
according to art: as alfo in healing, the principle perhaps is from imparting 
heat; but this is accomplifhed by friction. Heat, therefore, in the body, is 
either a part of health, or fome fuch thing which is a part of health follows 
it either immediately, or through many mediums. But this which makes is the 
laft, and is in {fuch a manner a part of health, as ftones are parts of a houfe, or 
other things of fomething elfe. So that, as it is faid, itis impoffible for any 
thing to be generated, if nothing pre-exifts. That a part, therefore, exifts 
from neceflity'is evident: for matter is a part, fince it has an inherent fubfift- 
ence, and is itfelf generated. But does it rank among things which belong to 
definition? Indeed, in both refpects, we affert what many circles are; and. 
{peaking of the matter, we fay it is brafs.; and of the form, that it is fuch a 
figure: and this is the genus.in which it is firft placed. But a circle of brafs. 
contains matter in its definition. Some things, however, when they are pro- 
duced, are not called that from which they are produced as from matter, but 
are called fomething of that:kind; as a ftatue is not called a ftone, but ‘ftony. 
But a man who 1s recovering his health is not called that from which he re- 
covers his health. But the caufe of this is, that they are generated from pri- 
vation, and a fubject which we call matter. Thus, for inftance, both man and 
he who is fick are made well. Yet, health is rather faid to be produced from 
privation, as, for inftance, from him who is fick, than from man. Hence, he 
who is healthy is not faid to be tending to ficknefs; but this is faid of man, 
and man in health. But with refpect to things of which the privation is un- 
certain and namelefs, as in the brafs of any figure, or in the tiles or wood of a 
houfe, thofe things appear to be generated from thefe, as,in the former in- 
ftance, from him who is tending to ficknefs. Hence, as, there, that which is 
produced is not called by the name of that from which it is produced ; fo nei- 
ther here is the ftatue called wood, but derivatively wooden; brazen, and not 
brafs ; ftony, and not ftone. The houfe alfo is not called tiles (plinthoi), but 
plinthine *. For, if any one attentively confiders, he will not fimply fay that 
the ftatue is made from wood, or the houfe from tiles; becaufe it is requifite 


* This word is a derivative from tiles, in the fame manner as brazen from brafs, 


that 
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that whatever is generated from any thing fhould be changed from that from 
which it is generated, and fhould no longer remain that which it was before. 
On this account, therefore, it is thus denominated. 


a 


CHAP. VII. 


SINCE that which is generated is generated by fomething (but I call this 
that whence the principle of generation is derived) and from fomething ; let 
his not be privation but matter (for the manner in which we denominate this 
has been already defined). There is alfo that which is generated; but this is 
either a {phere or circle, or whatever elfe may cafually prefent itfelf. [*More- 
over, as that whence the principle of motion 1s derived] neither makes the 
fubject, I mean the brafs itfelf, fo neither does it make the fphere, unlefs from 
accident, z.¢. becaufe a brazen {phere is a fphere; but the fphere itfelf it does 
not make. For, to make this particular thing, is to make it this particular 
thing from the whole fubject. I fay, for inftance, that to make the braf{s 
round, is not to make the round, or the {phere, but fomething elfe, viz. this 
form in another thing. For, if it makes, it will make from fomething elfe: for 
this was fuppofed ; as, for inftance, to make a brazen {phcre. But this he thus 
makes, becaufe, from this which is brafs, he makes this which is a fphere. 
If, therefore, he allo makes this very thing itfelf, it is evident that he makes in 
a fimilar manner, and the generations will proceed to infinity f. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that neither is /Aecies (or by whatever other name it may be 
proper to callthe form in fenfibles) generated, nor is it that which 1s the very 
nature of a thing. For it is generated in another, either from art, or from 
nature, or from capacity. But the efficient caufe makes the {phere to be 
brazen: for it makes from brafs and {phere. For in this it makes this form: 
and this is a brazen {phere. 


* The words within the brackets are omitted in the printed text, but are fupplied from -the 
text of Alexander. 

+ As he who makes a brazen fphere, makes it to be this compofite {phere from brafs; fo, if ıt 
werc pofhble to make the form and very nature itfelf of a f{phere, it muft be made fiom fome 
fubject : and therefore, this form being itfelf a compofite from matter and form, that form alfo 
would require to be generated; and fo the generations would proceed to infinity. Hence, the 
form which ıs produced in afenhble fubjećt is not introduced through generation, but is inge- 
nerated in ut, in a point of time and an indivifib'e moment. And this inftantaneous pnion of 
form with matter imitates the at-once-collected and eternal proceflion of all things from the 
ineffable principle of all. 

But, 
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But, in fhort, if there is a generation of the eflence of a fphere, it will be 
from a certain fomething. For it will be requifite that that which is generated 
fhould always be divifible *, and that this fhould be one thing, and that an- 
other; I mean, that this fhould be matter, and that form. . But, 1f a {phere is 
a figure equal from the middle, of this, one part will be that in which the 
production of the efficient will be inherent; but the other, that which will be 
inherent in this part f; but the whole will be that which is effe@ed, as, for 
inftance, the brazen {phere. It is evident, therefore, from what has been faid, 
that that which 1s denominated as form, or as eflence, 1s not generated; but 
that the concourfe [ which 1s faid to take place according to this, is generated : 
alfo, that in every thing which is generated matter is inherent; and that one 
part is matter, but the other form. Is there, then, any {phere belides thefe, or 
houfe, befides tiles? Or fhall we fay that, if this were the cafe, this particular 
thing § would never have been generated, but becaufe it fignifies fuch a particu- 
Jar thing. This, however, is not definite, but makes and generates fuch a parti- 
cular kind of thing from this particular ; and when it is generated it is this thing 
with {uch aparticular quality. But the whole of this is Callias or Socrates, juft as 
this isa brazen fohere. But man and animal are altogether as a brazen {phere. 
It is evident, therefore, that forms themfelves (as fome are accuftomed to {peak 
of forms), if there are certain natures of this kind befides particulars, are of 
no ufe with refpect to generations and eflences, nor will eflences eflentially 
fubfift through thefe. Indeed, in fome things it 1s evident that the genera- 
tor is fuch as the thing generated, yet is not one and the fame in number, 
but in fpecies, as is manifelt in things phytfical: for man generates man, and 
horfe horfe ||, unlefs when fomething contrary to nature is generated, as when 
a horfe begets a mule, And theie alfo are fimilarly affected. For that which 


* Viz. Into form and a fubject. 


+ Viz. Of this figure, one part will be the ubre, in which the form produced by the efhcient 
16 inherent; but the other will be the form which is inherent in the fubject. 


t i.e. The compohie from matter and form. 


§ Alexander well obferves, that by this particular thing (rode 11) Ariftotle fignifies fenfibles, 
things which can be pointed out with the finger, and, in fhort, things which are able to fubhift 
from themfelves. 


a 
| Kai inros inmo is omitted in the printed text; but the fenfe requires it fhould be inferted 5 
and it 16 in the text of Alexander. 
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is common to a horfe and an afs, viz. the moft proximate genus*, is not 
named: but both, perhaps, will be as a mule. So that it is evident, that it 
is not by any means neceflary to introduce form as a paradigm (for, in fenfibles, 
forms fhould be efpecially inveftigated, fince thefe are efpecially efences), but 
that which generates is fuffiicient to make, and to be the caufe of form in mat- 
ter. But now the whole of fuch a form in thefe flefh and bone§ is Callias 
and Socrates; who are, indeed, different, on account of the matter (for the 
matter in each 1s different), but the fame in fpecies: for fpecies or form is 
indivilibie, 


CHAP. IX. 


But fome one may doubt why fome things are produced both by art and 
chance, as health ; but others are not fo produced, as a houle. The realon, how- 
ever, isthis: that matter, which is the principle of generation, in making and 
generating fomething of things artificial, in which a certain part of the thing is 
inherent, is partly of fuch a nature as to be moved by itfelf t, and partly not ; 
and of this, one part is capable of being moved in this particular manner, but 
another part is incapable of being fo moved. For many things are capable 
of being moved by themfelves, but not in this manner f; as, for inftance, to 
leap. It is impoffible, therefore, for things, the matter of which is of this 
kind, as, for inftance, ftones, and fire, to be thus moved, unlefs by fomething 
elfe. Hence, fome things will not be, but others will be, without that which 
pofieifes art. For they will be moved by thofe things which do not indeed 
poflefs art, but which are able to be moved themfelves, either by other things 
which do not poffefs art, or from a part. But it is evident from what has 
been faid, that all things are after a manner generated from equivocals $, as 


* By the moft proximate genus Ariftotle means the common nature thiough which the mule 
renerates. 

+ Thus fire moves from itfelf upwards, and a {tone downwards. 

t Thus fire, which moves from itfelf upwards, cannot be fo moved as to fufe brafs from itfelf,, 
but through the {muith. 

$ This is faid of things artificial: for a houfe is not con{truéted from an exifting houfe, im 
the fame manner as a man from aman. A houfe, therefore, is in a certain refpect con{tructed 
from that which is univocal, or from an univocal part Forthe-definition of a houfe is predicated ` 
of this houfe. But in another refpect it is not conflructed from that which is univocal, becaufe 


there is no exifting houfe from which it is made. 
things 
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things which have a natural fubfiftence, or from an equivocal part; as, for 
inftance, a houfe from a houfe, or from intellect. For art is form *, either 
from a part, or from that which poflefles a certain part, if it 1s not produced 
according to accident. For the caufe of making is the firft eflential part: for 
the heat which is in motion produces heat in the body. But this 1s either 
health, or a part of health; or fome part of health, or health itfelf, follows ic. 
Hence it is faid to make, becaufe that which follows, and to which heat hap- 
pens, produces health. So that, as in fyllogi{ms effence is the principle of all 
things (for fyllogifms are from the what tT), fo here generations. Things alfo 
which are confiituted by nature fubfift ina manner fimilar to thefe. For feed 
makes juft as the artift operates ; for he poflefles form in capacity, and that from 
which feed originates is in a certain refpe& univocal, unlefs an injury happens 
to take place: for it is not proper to inveltigate all things, as man from man; 
for woman 1s from man; and hence mule does not originate from mule. But 
thofe things are produced by chance, the matter of which, as there, is capable of 
being moved by itfelf with that motion with which feed moves. And thofe 
things the matter of which is not capable of being fo moved cannot be produced 
in any other way than from generations. But this reafoning not only fhows, 
. refpecting effence, that form is not generated, but it alfo in a fimilar manner 
evinces this in common of all firft natures, as of quality, quantity, and the 
other predicaments. For, as a brazen {phere is that which is generated, and 
not the form of the fphere, nor the brafs ; for it is always nece(flary that mat- 
ter and form fhould preexift; the like muft be underftood refpecting effence, 
quality, quantity, and the other predicaments. For guality is not generated, 
but /uch like wood; nor quantity, but wood, or an animal of a certain di- 
menfion. However, from thefe things the peculiarity of eflence may be 
apprehended, viz. that another eflence which makes, having a fubfiftence in 
energy, muft neceflarily always preexift; as, for inftance, an animal mutt 
preexift, if an animal is generated: but it is not neceffary that this fhould 
be the cafe with quality, or quantity, except in capacity alone. 


* Thus, the art through which a houfe is conftructed, is nothing elfe than the form of the 
houfe, 

+ By effence, and the what, Ariftotle in this place means axioms; for demonftrations are pro- 
duced from thefe. ys 
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CHAP. X 


MOREOVER, fince definition is a fentence, but every fentence has parts,, 
and as a fentence is to a thing, fo is a part of a fentence to a part of a thing, 
it is now doubted, whether it is neceffary or not that the parts fhould be 
inherent in the definition of the whole. For in fome things they appear 
to be inherent, and in others not. Thus, the definition of a circle does 
not contain the feCtions of the circle defined: but the definition of a fyl- 
lable contains the parts of a fyllable ; though a circle is divided into fections, 
as a fyllable into the elements of {peech. Further ftill: if parts are prior to 
the whole, but an acute is a part of a right angle, and a finger of an animal, 
the acute will be prior to the right angle, and the finger to man. Thefe, how- 
ever, do not appear* to be prior: for wholes are introduced in the defini- 
tion of parts; and they are prior becaufe they can fubfift without parts.. 
Or fhall we fay, that part is multifarioufly predicated? Of which one mode 
is that which meafures according to quantity. ‘The confideration of this, 
however, maft be omitted: but our attention muft be directed to the fpecu- 
lation of what thofe things are from which effence confifts as parts. If, there- 
fore, one thing is matter, another form, and a third that which ts compofed 
from thefe, and effence is matter and form, and that which confifts from thefe, 
matter alfo is in one refpe&t faid to be a part of fomething, and in another 
is not faid to be a part; but this is true of thofe things from which the def- 
nition of form confifts. Thus, for inftance, flefh is not a part of concavity 
(for this is matter in which concavity 1s generated), but it is a certain part of 
flatnefs of nofe. And the brafs, indeed, is a part of the whole ftatue ; but by 
no means of the itatue which is denominated as form. For form 1s predicated. 
in every thing, and every thing 1s to be denominated fo far as it has form. 
But that which is material 18 never to be ellentially predicated. Hence, the 
definition of the circle does not contain the definition of its fe€tions ; but the 
definition of a fyllable contains that of the elements from which it is compofed. 
For the elements of fpeech are paits, and not the matter of form; but the- 
{ections of a circle are parts, as the matter in which the circle is produced ; 


* The fenfe requires we fhould read ov douti 0” exsivæ civar meotepa, inftead of done: Ò x. 7. A. 


t Thus, in defining an acute angle, we fay that an acute angle is an angle lefs than a right: 
angle. And hence a right angle or a whole 1s aflumed in the definition of an acute angle. 


yet 
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yet they are more proximate to form than the brafs, when roundnels is inge- 
nerated in the brafs. But ina certain refpect neither will all the elements be 
contained in the definition of a fyllable; as, for inftance, thefe waxen letters, 
or thofe which are in the air*. For now thefe alfo are a part of a fyllable, 
as fenfible matter. For it does not follow, that becauie a line 1s corrupted, 
when divided into equal parts, or a man when divided into bones, and nerves, 
and flefh, that they are fo compofed from thefe as parts of eflence ; but it fol- 
lows, that they are compofed from them, as matter only. And they are, in- 
deed, parts of the whole; but they are not parts of form, and of that which 
is the fubje& of definition: and, therefore, neither are they introduced in 
definitions. In fome definitions, therefore, a definition of parts of this kind 
will be inherent; but, in others, it is neceffary that it fhould not be inherent, 
unlefs it is the definition of both taken together. For, on this account, fome 
things confit from thefe as principles, into which they are corrupted, but 
others do not confift from thefe. Such things, therefore, as are taken toge- 
ther, are form and matter; as a flat nofe, or a brazen circle: for thofe, indeed, 
are corrupted into thefe, and matter is a part of them. But fuch things as are 
not aflumed in conjundtion with matter, but without matter, as the definitions. 
of form alone, thefe are either altogether not corrupted, or at lea not after 
this manner. So thatthe things which they contain, are indeed the principles 
and parts of them ; but, of form, thefe are neither principles nor parts. Hence, 
a ftatue of clay is corrupted into clay, and a {phere into brafs, and Callias into 
flefh and bones: and further ftill, a circle is corrupted into fections. For 
there is fomething which 1s aflumed together with matter. Eor the circle is 
predicated equivocally, both that which is fimply predicated t, and thofe 
which are taken feverally{, becaufe thofe that are taken feverally have not a 
proper name. 

We have now, therefore, unfolded the truth; but at the fame time it is ne- 
ceflary that, by making a repetition, we fhould {peak more clearly. For fuch 
things as are the parts § of a definition, and into which definition is divided, 


* For, fince voice, fays Alexander, is a percuflion of air, when we fpeak, the air is, without 
doubt, conformed to our words. 


+ Viz. Univerfal circle. 
t Viz. Particular circles. 


; / 
§ Viz. Such things as are the parts of form ; as animal and biped are parts of the form of 
man, and are prior to, man, 
the’s 
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thefe are prior, either all or fome of them. Butthe definition of a right angle 
is‘not divided into the definition of an acute angle, but the definition of an 
acute into that of a right angle. For he who defines an acute, ufes a right 
angle ; fince an acute is lefs than a right angle. The like takes place with 
vefpect to a circle and femicircle. For the femicircle is defined by the circle ; 
and the finger by the whole, For a finger is {uch a part of the man. So that 
fuch paris as have, indeed, the relation of matter, and into which, as into mat- 
ter, the whole is divided,—theie are, indeed, pofterior; but {uch as have the 
relation of definition, and of effence according to definition, are prior, either 
all or fome of them. l 

But fince the. {oul of animals is their form * (for this is the effence of the 
animated nature, an effence according to definition and form, and the very na- 
ture of fuch a body; fora part of any thing, if it 1s well defined, 1s not defined 
without its proper employment, and which here does not fubfift without fenfe) 
—this being the cafe, the parts of foul are prior, either all or fome of them, to 
the whole animal. And the like takes place in other things. But the body 
and its parts are pofterior to this effence, and are divided into thefe as into 
matter. This is not the cafe with effence, indeed, but with the entire whole. 
Thefe, therefore, are partly prior, and partly not prior, to the whole. For, 
when feparated, they are not able to fubfift. For neither is a finger according to 
every mode of fubfiftence the finger of an animal; but a dead finger is only 
equivocally fo called. But fome things perifh together with the whole itfelf ; 
and thefe, indeed, are principal parts, in which definition and eflence are pri- 
marily inherent; fuch, for inftance, as the heart, if it is this principal part, or 
the brain. For it is of no confequence which of thefe is of this kind. But 
man and horfe, and the like, are in particulars: and univerfal eflence does not 
fubfift feparate from the particulars to which it belongs, but a certain whole 
confifling from this definition and this matter + fubfifts as univerfal. Buta 
particular, confifting from ultimate matter, is now Socrates; and in a fimilar 
manner with refpect to other things. | 

Definition, therefore, is a part of form (but I mean by form the very nature 
or effence of a thing), and of the whole which is compofed from form and 
matter. But the parts of definition are alone the parts of form; and defini- 


* The text of Alexander, and indeed the fenfe, require that after uy», in the printed text, 
we fhould add esos auTwv. 


T By the matter of man univerfal, Ariftotle means genus and difference. 
tion 
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tion 1s of that which is univerial. For the effence of a circle and a circle are the 
fame, and in like manner the eflence of foul and foul are the fame. But 
of that which is now a whole, as, for inflance, of this circle, and, in fhort, of 
that which is a particular, or fenfible, or intelligible whole (but I mean by in- 
telligibles fuch things as mathematical entities, but by fenfibles, fuch things 
as are compofed of brafs and wood); of thefe I fay there is no definition, but 
they are known by intelleCtion or fenfe. But when the energy ceafes by 
which they were vilible, it is not manifelt whether they are or are not; never- 
thelefs, they are always predicated and known by univerfal reafon: but mat. 
ter is of itfelf unknown. With refpect to matter, however, one kind is fen- 
fible, and another intelligible. And fenfible matter, indeed, is fuch as brafs 
and wood, and whatever matter is moveable: but intelligible matter is that 
which fubfifts in fenfibles, yet not fo far as they are fenfibles, as, for inftance, 
mathematical entities. We have, therefore, fhown in what manner this 
takes place refpecting whole and part, and alfo refpecting prior and pofterior. 

But it 1s neceflary to anfwer the interrogation, when any one afks, Whe- 
ther aright angle, a circle, and an animal, are prior to the parts into which 
they may be divided, or whether the parts from which thele are compofed are 
prior to their wholes? And we muft reply, That part is not fimply predi- 
cated *, For, if foul is the animal, or that which is animated, or every ani- 
mal is its own foul; and in like manner, if the circle is the eflence of the 
circle, and the right angle of the right angle, what part 1s each of thefe, and to 
what whole mult we fay it is pofterior? For inftance, of thofe parts which 
are in a definition, which fhould we fay is pofterior to the whole, viz. to the 
whole of a certain right angle? For both the angle of brafs which fubfilts in 
conjunction with matter is a right angle, and that alfo contained in lines 
which fubfift as particulars. But the right angle which is without matter, is 
potterior to the parts which are contained in definition, but is prior to the 
parts which fubfift as particulars. It nruft not, however, be faid that this is 
true of part fimply confidered. But if foul is fomething elfe, and not the 
animal, thus alfo fome parts muft be faid to be prior, and others not prior, 


as we have already obferved. 


3 Ariftotle hese, with wonderful brevity, fays nothing more-than ot: ovx am rase 


CHAR. 
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CHAP. XL 


Ir may juRly be doubted what the quality-is of the parts of form, and alfo 
of the parts of that which is acompofite ; fince, this not being manifeft, it is 
not poffible to define every particular. For definition is of that which is 
univerfal, and of form. If, therefore, it is not apparent which of the parts 
have the relation of matter, and which have not, neither will the definition of 
the thing be manifeft. Such things, therefore, as are ingenerated in different 
fpecies, as, fcr inftance, a circle in brafs, in flone, and in wood, thefe appear 
indeed to be manifeft, fince neither the brafs nor the ftone is any thing of 
the eflence of the circle, becaufe it is feparated from them. But fuch things 
as are not perceived to be feparated * are not in any refpect prevented from 
fubhfling fimilar to thefe; Juft as, if all circles were of brafs, brafs would ap- 
pear to be of the effence of the circle, yet, neverthelefs, brafs would not then 
be a part of form. Neverthelefs it is difficult to feparate this in our dianoétic 
part. For the form of man always appears in flefh and bones, and fuch-like 
parts. Whether, therefore, are thefe parts. of form and definition? or, are 
they by no means parts, but matter? However, as the form of man is not 
ingenerated in another, it is impoflible to feparate it. But {ince this appears 
to happen, and it is immanifeft when, fome t alfo have taken occafion to 
doubt refpecting the circle and triangle, as if it did not pertain to lines and 
to continued quantity to be defined ; but all thefe were fimilarly predicated, as 
the flefh or bones of a man, and brafs and {tone of a circle. They likewile refer 
all things to number, and fay that the definition of a line 1s that of the duad. 

Of thofe alfo who affert that there are ideas, fome fay, that line itfelf is 
the duad, but others the form of line. For, in fome things, fay they, form 
and that of which it is the form are the fame, as, for inftance, the duad and 
the form of the duad. But this isnot the cafe in a line. It happens, there- 
fore, that there is one form of many things of which the {pecies appears to 
be different; which thing likewife happens to the Pythagorzans. The con. 
fequence alfo will be that there will be one form only of all things, and that 
other things will not be forms; though, after this manner, all things will be 


* Thus, man confidered as united with bone, fiefh, and nerves, cannot be confidered feparate 
from thefe, as the circle can be from brafs and wood. 


t Alexander informs us, that Ariftotle here alludes to the Pythagorzans, 
one, 
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one. We have fhown, therefore, that the particulars refpecting definition. 
are connected with a certain doubt, and likewife through what caufe this 
takes place. Hence, to refer all things after this manner, and to take away: 
matter, is fuperfluous. For in fome things, perhaps, this is in ‘hat *, or this 
thing thus fubfifting. And that is not a good comparilon refpecting an ani- 
mal, which the junior Socrates T was accuftomed to adduce. For it leads us: 
from the truth, and caufes us to apprehend that it may be poflible for man to 
{ubfift without parts, im the fame manner as the circle without brafs. The 
latter inftance, however, is not. fimilar to the former: for animal, perhaps, is 
fomething fenfible, and cannot be: defined without ‘motion’; and therefore 
neither without its parts fubfifting after a certain. manner. For the hand is 
not in every:ref{pect'a part of man, but that which 1s-able to accomplifh the 
proper office of the hand. So that it- is a part when-animated; but, when not 
animated, it is not a part. 

But, with re{pect to mathematical entities, why are not definitions parts of 
definitions ? Eor inftance, why are not femicircles parts of the definition of a 
circle? For. thefe:are not fenfibles. Shall we fay this is of'no confequence ? 
For they will’ bethe matter of certain things, and of {uch as are not fenfible, 
and of every thing. which is not the very nature of a thing. Thefe, there- 
fore, will.not be parts of univerfalrcircle, but of particulars, as-we have before 
faid. For, of matter, one kind'ts fenfible, and another intelligible. But it is 
manifeft that: foul isthe firft effence, but!body, matter; and’man or. animal'is 
that. whichis compofed: from both as univerfal. But Socrates:or Corifcus, 1f 
foul is the form. of each, is two-fold. For. fome call- Socrates as foul, but- 
others as a whole. But if fimply this foul, and this body, they will have the 
relation of univerfal and particular. Whether, however, befides the matter of 
fuch like eflences, there is fome other effence, and whether it is proper to in- 
vefligate a certain other eflence of thefe, as, for inftance, number, or fome. 
thing of this kind, muft be a pofterior confideration ¢.' Indeed, for the fake 
of this we endeavour to define refpecting fenfible ellences; fince, after a 
manner, the fpeculation.of fenfible eflences.is the bufinefs of natural and the 
fecond philofophy. For the natural philofopher ought not only to have a 


* Viz. Form is in matter. 
| Who this jumor Socrates wasis uncertain. 


$ See the Notes to the fourteenth book. 
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knowledge of matter, but much more of that effence which fubfifls accord- 
ing to definition. , However, with refpect to definitions, how thofe things are 
parts which are aflumed in definition, and why definition is one reafon (for 
it is evident that the thing is one, and a thing poflfefling parts ts one definite 
particular) ; this muft be confidered afterwards. We have, therefore, fhown 
what the very nature of a thing is univerfally, and how itfelf fubfifts by itfelf; 
likewife on what account the definition of the very nature of fome things 
contains the parts of that which is defined; but in other things this is not the 
cafe: and alfo that, in the definition of effence, thofe parts which fubfift as 
matter are not inherent; for they are not parts of that eflence, but the whole. 
But of this in a certain refpect there both is and is not definition. For with 
matter there is not a definition (fince it is indefinite); but according to the: 
firft effence there is Thus, the definition of man is the definition of foul. 
For effence is the inherent form, from which and matter the whole eflence is 
denominated ; as, for inftance, concavity. For, from this and nofe, a flat 
nofe and flatnefs of nofe are compofed. For nofe is twice inherent in thefe. 
But in the whole effence, as in a flat nofe, or Callias, matter alfo is inherent. 
We have alfo thown that the very mature of a thing, and each particular thing, 
are in fome things the fame, as in firft effences. Thus, for inftance, curvature 
is the fame with the eflence of curvature, if it is the firft. But I mean by 
firft, that which is not denominated, becaufe one thing is inherent in another, 
and is in a fubje&t as matter. But in things which fubfift as matter, or as. 
affumed together with matter, thefe are not the fame; nor in things which: 
are one according to accident, as Socrates and-a mufician ; for thefe are the 
fame according to accident. 


CHAP. XIE 


Ir is now requifite, in the firft place, that we fhould difcufs what we have 
omitted in our Analytics * refpecting definition. For a doubt which was not 
there diffolved will conduce to the difcourfe refpeéting effence. But the 
doubt is this: Why that which is defined, of which we fay the reafon is de- 
finition, is one thing? For inftance, if the definition of man is a biped ani- 
mal (for let this be his definition), why 1s this one thing, and not many, animal 


* Ariftotle here alludes to the fecond book of his Laft Analytics. 
and 
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and biped? Forman and white are indeed many things, when the one is not 
inherent in the other. But when the one is inherent in the other, and the 
fubject, viz. man, is affected with fomething, they are one. For then a white 
man becomes and is one thing. But here the one does not participate of the 
other. For genus does not appear to participate of differences ; fince, at the 
fame time, the fame thing would participate of contraries. For differences are 
contraries, in which the genus is different. But if-it does participate *, the 
{ame reafoning will take place, if the differences are maay, as capable of walk- 
ing, biped, and without wings. For, why are chefe one, and not many? [It 
cannot be, that they are one becaufe they are inherent{]}. For thus there 
will be one from all. But fuch things as are contained in definition f ought 

to 


# In this fentence, fays Alexander, much is wanting; but (he adds) from what Ariftotle 
adduces, I fufpect his meaning to be as follows: <“ If any one fhould fay that genus does not 
participate of contrary differences, but of capable of walking, biped, and without wings, the 
fame reafoning will recur. For, if there are many differences, why are thefe one thing, and not 
manythings? If they ought to be called one, becaufe they are inherent in genus; for the fame 
reafon, every thing in which certain things are inherent will be one with the inherent particu- 
lars. Hence, wine, and the veffel which contains it, will be one; and alfo a bufhel, and grains 
of wheat. Moreover, if animal, capable of walking, biped, and without wings, are one thing, 
becaufe thefe are inherent in animal, it follows, that animal will be one with all differences, and 
fo all things will be one.” 


+ The words within the brackets are omitted in the printed text. It 1s evident, however, 
both from the text of Alexander, and the verfion of Beffarion, that they ought to be inferted. 
It appears, therefore, that there is wanting in the Greek ov yap ev oti vrapyn. 


t It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle fubjoins a very obfcure folution of this 
queftion, becaufe he has folved the fame in his fecond book On the Soul: and that in this place, 
though after much difcuffion he has, without doubt, folved it, yet he does not appear to have 
folved it. 

Alexander then gives us the following folution of it : ‘© A fphere in brafs is nothing elfe than 
{pheric brafs ; and the brafs is as matter, but the rotundity as form. Moreover, matter and 
form are naturally adapted to be one, when nothing impedes their conjunction. For in this 
the very eflence of matter and form confifts, that when there is matter, and the form which it is 
able to receive 1s prefent, they are immediately united, and become one thing. And as this ts 
the cafe with thefe, fo alfo in natural things, viz. in genus and differences. For, if I rightly 
remember, Ariftotle, in his book On Demonftration (viz. his Laft Analytics), teflifes that all 
differences, except the ultimate difference, together with genus, poflefs fomething fimilar to 
matter ; but that the ultimate difference is form. Thus, for inftange, animal partaking of reafon 
is the matter of the human form; as is alfo mortal animal partaking of reafon: but capable of 
sotellect and learning is the form of man. And, becaufe form and matter are naturally adapted 

fia 2 tQ 
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to be one. For definition is one particular reafon and eflence; fo that it is 
neceflary that it fhould'be the definition of one certatn thing. For eilence, as 
we fay, fignifies one particular thing, and this definite thing. 

It is-requifite, however, in the fir place, to confider refpeCting thofe def- 
nitions which fubfift through divifions. For there is nothing elfe in defini- 
tion than the genus which is called fir, and difference. But other things. 
are genera, both that which 1s firft, and together with it the affumed differ- 
ences. Thus, for inftance, the firft genus is animal; but that which is con- 
fequent to this is animal biped; and again animal biped, and without wings. 
And the like confequence will enfue, if there is a greater multitude in the de- 
finition. And, in fhort, there is no diference, whether it fubfrfts through: 
many things, or through few things, or through twothings. But if through 
two things, the one will be genus, and the other difference. Thus, for in- 
ftance, of biped animal, animal is the genus, but the-other is difference. If, 
therefore genus, fimply confidered, is not any thing feparate from its own. 
fpecies, or if it is, indeed, yet it is as matter (for voice is genus and matter ; 
but differences make forms and elements from this). This being the cafe, it 
is evident that definition is a fentence compofed from differences, But it is- 
alfo requifite that difference fhould be divided into its differences, Thus, for 
inftance, the difference of animal is the poffeffion of feet. Again: it is re- 
quifite to know the difference of animal poflefling feet, fo far as polleffing 
feet. So that we muft not fay of things poffeffing feet, one is winged, and 
another without wings, if we with to {peak accurately ; but he will do this 
who is unable to diyide properly: but we fhould fay, that one has fiflured 
feet, and another feet without a fiffure. For thefe are the differences of feet, 
fince the fiffure of the feet is a difference of feet. And thus we muft always 
divide, till we arrive at things without difference. But then there will be as. 
many fpecies of foot as there are differences, and the number of animals with 
feet will be equal to their differences. If, therefore, this. be the cafe, it 19 


to be one, hence thefe are one. But that the ultimate difference is form, and thofe which. 
precede matter, Ariftotle himfelf will fhorcly explain. After the fame manner, animal capable 
-of walking is matter, but biped’ form.” 


* Itis alfo well obferved by Alexander in this place, that the word /a/é muft be here under- 
ftood. So that the fenfe will be, that in definition there 1s nothing elfe than firft genus, and 
ultimate difference; or, in other words, thefe conflitute definition, and that which is explained 
by it. 7 

evident 
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evident that the laft difference will be the effence and definition of a thing, if 
it is not neceflary often to affert the fame things in definitions; for it is 
fuperfluous. Neverthelefs, this fometimes happens. For, when any one fays 
an animal having feet, and a ‘biped, he fays nothing elfe than this, an animal 
having feet, and having two feet. And if he divides this by a proper divifion, 
he will often fay the fame thing, and as often as the number of differences. 
If, therefore, a ‘difference is produced of difference, one, which is the laft, will 
be form and eflence. But if the divifion is made according to accident, as, if 
in a divifion of things having feet, it fhould be faid, one is white and another 
black, there will be as many differences as there are divifrons. So that it 1s 
evident that definition is a fentence compofed from things different, and from 
the laft of thefe, when it ts properly framed. But this will be manifeft if any 
one tranfpofes fuch definitions, as, for inftance, the definition of a man, and 
fays, animal biped, having feet. For, having faid he is biped, renders the 
addition of having feet fuperfluous. But there is no order™ in effence. For 
in what manner is it requifite to underltand bis as pofterior, and that as. 
prior? Thus much, therefore, we have in the firft place fard refpeQing the 
quality of definitions which fubfift through divifion. 


CHAP, XIL 


SINCE, however, our f{peculation is refpecting effence, let us again return. 
to this. As, therefore, a fubjeét, the very nature ôf a thing, and that which. 
is compofed from thefe, are each of them faid tō be-effencé, in like manner 
that which is univerfal is called eflence, Concerning two of them, therefore, 
we have already fpoken. For we have fpoken refpe&ting the very nature of 
a thing, and alfo of a fubje&t, which we have faid is fubje&ted ia a twofold 
manner, either as this particular thing, as an animal to paflions (2. e. partici- 
pated properties), or as matter to energy. Univérfal alfo to fome appears to- 
be efpecially a caufe and principle. On which account it is neceffary that we 
fhould alfo make this the fubject of difcuffion. For it féemis to bé impoffible 
that effence fhould be any thing of univerfals: for the firft effence of every 
thing is that which does not belong to another thing t; but that which is 


* Thus, in the brafs of a ftatue, fo far as brafs, one part is not prior and another pofterior. 
+ Ariftotle here confders that effence alone which is infeparable from an individual; but 
does not openly admit eflence univerfal. See the reafon of this in the Introduction. 
univerfal 
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univerfal is common. For that is called univerfal which is naturally adapted 
to be inherent in many things. Of what, therefore, will this be the effence? 
For it will either be the eflence of all things, or of nothing. But it is not 
poflible that it can be the effence of all things: and if it fhould be the eflence 
of one thing, other things alfo will be this. For things of which the eflence 
and very nature are one, are themfelves alfo one. Further ftill: eflence is 
faid to be that which is not predicated of a fubject; but univerfal is always 
predicated of a certain fubject. Shall we fay, therefore, that it cannot fubfift, 
indeed, in the fame manner as the very nature of a thing, but that it is inhe- 
rent in it, as animal in man and horfe? It is evident, therefore, that there 
will be a certain definition of it. But it is of no confequence if there is not 
a definition of every thing which eflence contains. For, neverthelefs, this will 
be an effence of fomething, as man of man, in which he is inherent. So that 
the fame thing will again happen. For eflence will be the eflence of man, as 
animal of that {pecies in which tt is inherent as peculiar. 

Again: it is impofhble and abfurd, that this particular individual bie, and 
effence, if they are compofed from certain things, fhould not be compofed 
from eflences, nor from a particular individual thing, but from quality. For 
that which is not effence, and alfo quality, will be prior to effence, and this 
particular individual; which is impofhble. For it is not poflible that partici- 
pated properties can be prior to effence, either in definition, or time, or gene- 
ration ; fince they would thus have a feparate fubfiftence. Further ftill: in 
Socrates, who is eflence, efTence will be inherent ; fo that Socrates will be an 
eflence in two effences. And, in fhort, if man is eflence, and fuch things as 
are thus denominated, it will happen that nothing contained in definitions is 
the eflence of any thing, and that it has not a fubliftence feparate from them, 
and does not fubfift in another. I fay, for inftance, that there 1s not any 
animal befides thofe which rank as particulars, nor any thing elfe of the things 
contained in definitions. From, thefe confiderations, therefore, it is evident 
that nothing which has an univerfal fubfiftence is effence, and that nothing of 
things predicated in common fignifes this particular individual, but a particu- 
lar quality. For, if this be not admitted, many other things will happen, 
and, among the reft, that there will be a third man. 

This, too, will be evident from the following confideration: It is impoffible 
that effence can be compoied from eflences, which are inherent in fuch a man- 
ner as to be in energy. For, two things thus fubfifting in energy are never 

one 
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one in energy. But, if they are two things in capacity, they will be one. 
Thus, the double is compofed from two halves in capacity; for energy fepa- 
rates them. So that, if eflence is one thing, it will not be compofed from in- 
herent effences, and after that manner. which Democritus* rightly aflerts. 
For he fays it is impoffible that one atom fhould be generated from two, or two 
from one: for he makes indivihble magnitudes to be eflences. It is evident, 
therefore, that the like will take place in number, 1f number is a compofition 
of monads, as it is faid to be by fome. For, either the duad 1s not one, or it 
does not contain the monad in energy. But that which happens is attended 
with a doubt : for, if it is neither pofhble that any eflence can fubfift from uni- 
verfals, becaufe univerfal does not fignify this particular individual, but a thing 
with a particular quality, nor pofhible for any compofite effence to confift from. 
effences in energy, every effence will be incompofite. So that neither will 
there be definition of any eflence. However, it appears to all men, and we 
have formerly afferted, that definition is either alone or principally of effence. 
But now it is concluded, that neither is there a definition of effence. There 
will not, therefore, be a definition of any one thing. Or fhall we fay that: 
after a ceitain manner there will be, and after a certain manner there will not 
be, a definition of effences? But what we have now faid will be more mae. 
nifeft hereafter. 


CHAP. XIV. 


From thefe very things, that which happens to thofe who affert that ideas. 
are feparate effences, and who at the fame time make form to confift from: 
genus and differences, is manifeft. For, if forms and animal are in man and 
horfe, there is either one and the fame, or a different animal in number. For 
by definition it is manifeft that there is one and the fame; fince he who fays 
that it is in each will aflign the fame reafon. If, therefore, there is fome man, 
itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, this particular individual, and feparate, it 1s neceilary. 


* « That is,” fays Alexander, “as Democritus denied that one atom could be produced from 
two, becaufe, according to his do€trine, atoms are impafhive, or two from one; for he afirmed. 
them to be indivifible: fo we (fays Ariftotle) affirm it to be impofhble that one eflence fhould 
be produced from two effences in energy, but that this can alone be effected by two Jublifting in 
capacity.” 
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alfo, that.thofe things iom wee it confifts, a8, for inftance, animal and 
biped, fhould lignify this, particular individual, and fhould be feparate, and 

effences: fo that this wall hikewile be the cafe with animal. If, therefore, 
animal is the fame in man * and in horfe, as you in yourfelf, how will it be. 
one in things which are feparate, and why will not this animal alfo fubfft 
feparate from itfelf? In the.next place, if it participates of biped and multi- 
ped, if will be impoilble that any thing fhould happen. For contraries will’ 
be at the fame time inherent in the fame thing, fubfifting as one, and as this- 
definite particular. But if it does not participate, what is the mode, when 
any ong fays an animal is biped, or capable of walking? But, perhaps they- 
form a compolite, and touch, or are mingled. Alb thefe modes, however, are 
ablurd. Shall we fay that that which is differert in number is in.each? 
There will, therefore, be infinite particulars, as I may fay, of which the 
effence is animal: for man is not from. animal according to accident. Fur- 
ther ftll: animal itfelf wilt be many. things. For animal, which-is in every: 
individual, is eflence; fince it is not predicated according to any: thing: elfe. 
But if this be not the cafe, man, will fubfalt from that, and: that will be the- 
genus of man. And again, all things from. which. man confifts will be ideas. 
Idea, therefore, will not be. of. one. thing and, effence of another: for this is 
impofhible. Hence each of thofe things contained in animals will be ani-. 
mal itfelf. Befides, this will fubfift from a certain particular, and how will 
animal fubfift from it? Or how is it. poffible that there fhould be animal, 
which is itfelf eflence, befides animal itfelf? Further ftill: thefe things will 
happen in fenfibles, and things {till more abfurd than thefe. But if it is Im- 
poffible that this can be the cafe, it is evident that there is not ic; at of them, 
in fuch a manner as fome affert there ts. 


CHAP XV, 


Since, therefore, the whole and form are of a differeat saan (but J fay, 
that the former is effence as matter aflumed together with form, but the latter 


* The words ev rø aypuy are omitted in the printed text; but both the fenfe and the text 
of Alexander require that they fhould be inferted. 


n Again we refer the reader to the Notes qn the thirteenth,and-fourteenth,bookg of .this,work, , 
sn which he will find a folution of all the apparent objeCtions of Ariftotle to th: dodtrige of: 
ideas. 
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is entirely form), hence, of fuch things as are denominated according to the 
former of thefe, there is corruption ; for there is alfo generation. But of form 
there is not corruption; for neither is there generation. For the being or 
form of houfe is not generated, but of this particular houfe. But forms are 
and are not, without generation and corruption: for it has been fhown that 
thefe are neither generated nor made by any one. Hence there is neither de- 
finition * nor demontftration of fenfible particular eflences, becaufe they have 
matter, the nature of which is fuch, that it is poflible for it both to be and 
not be. On this account all the individuals of fenfibles are corruptible. If, 
therefore, demonftration is of things neceflary, and alfo fcientific definition, 
and it is not poflible that fcience can be at one time f{cience, and at another 
time ignorance, but a thing-of this kind is opinion; in like manner demon- 
firation and definition cannot pertain to things which may fubfi{t differently, 
but fuch as thefe are the objects of opinion. It is evident, therefore, that 
things which may fubfift differently at different times, are not the objedts of 
either demonfiration or definition. For things corruptible are not manifeft to 
thofe who pcflels {clence, when they are not prefent to fenfe. And though 
the fame reafons are preferved in the foul, there will no longer be either def:- 
nition or demonftration. Hence he who defines any thing which ranks 
among particulars, ought not to be ignorant that a definition of this kind may 
always be fubverted. For it is not poffible that fuch things can be defined. 
Neither is it poble to define any idea: for idea ranks, as they fay, among 
the number of particulars, and has a feparate fubliftence. It is allo neceflary 
that definition fhould confift from names. But he who defines does not make 
a name; forit willbe unknown: but the things which are admitted are com- 
mon to all things. It is neceflary, therefore, that thefe fhould alfo fubfift in 
other things: jul as, if any one thould define you, he would fay that you are 
a {lender animal, or white, or fomething elle which alfo belongs to another, 


* In particulars, though the thing which is demonftrated remains, and though he remains 
who poileftes the defimtion and cemenftanon of it, and alfo, though the defimrion itfelf which 
is pofi ffed in the foul is preferved free from oblivion, yet there will neither be definition nor 
demonftration. For, afier the departure of that object from fenfe of which I polfefs the deh- 
sition, though I remain, and the thing of which I poffefs the detiniticn remains, and the defi- 
nition iticlf fubhits in full perfeQlion, yet I am ignorant whether this obje&t exifts or not. But 
the proper objects of ference and defimtion are im eusy refpet mamfeft; aad confequently 
there can neither be any definition noi demonflration of particulars, 
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If fome one, however, fhould fay, Nothing hinders but that all thefe may fepa- 
rately belong to many perfons, but that all colleCtively only belong to this in- 
dividual, we muft fay, in the firft place, that animal biped pertains to both, 
viz. to animal and to biped. And this, indeed, muft neceflarily take piace in 
things perpetual, fince they have a prior fubfiftence, and are parts of a compo- 
fite. But they are alfo feparate, if man is feparate; for either nothing will 
be feparate, or both. If, therefore, nothing, there will not be genus befides 
fpecies ; but if both are feparate, there will alfo be difference. In the next 
place, becaufe they are prior in effence; thefe, on the contrary, will not be 
taken away. And, befides this, ideas are from ideas; for thofe things from 
which others confift are more incompolite. Further ftill: it is requifite that 
thofe things from which idea confifts, fhould be predicated cf many things; 
as, for inftance, animal and biped. For, if not, how can it be known? For 
there will be a certain idea which cannot be predicated of more things than 
one. ‘This, however, does not {eem to be the cafe ; but every idea appears to 
be participable. As we have, therefore, faid, they are ignorant that it is im- 
poffible for definition to take place in things eternal, and efpecially in fuch as 
are fingle, as the fun and moon. For they not only err in adding things 
of this kind, which being taken away the fun will ftill remain, fuch as is that 
of revolving round the earth, or being concealed by night; for if the ‘fun 
fhould {top in his courfe, or become apparent by night, he will be no longer 
fun; but it will be abfurd if, in this cafe, he fhould not be fun: for the fun 
fignifies a certain effence. Befides, they aflume thofe particulars which may 
alfo be aflerted of another thing. Thus, for inftance, if fomething elfe fhould 
become a thing of this kind, it is evident that it will be fun. The deñnition, 
therefore, is common. But the fun ranks among particulars, in the fame 
manner as Cleon or Socrates. In fhort, why has no one of them given a de- 
finition of idea*? For thetruth of what we have now faid will become appa- 
rent to him who fhall make the attempt. 


* Idea, confidered in itfelf as an effence perfectly fimple and without parts, cannot be 


defined, becaufe definition is of things complex; but confidered as having a fubfifkence by 
participation in the dianoetic part of our foul it is definible. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP XVI. 


BuT it is evident that moft of thofe things which appear to be effences, as 
the parts of animals, are only fo in capacity*; for none of them has a fepa- 
rate fubfiftence. But, when they are feparated, then they are all of them as 
matter, and earth, and fire, and air. For none of them is one thing, but 
each is as it were a heap, before they are digefted, and one thing is produced 
from their conjunction. But fome one may efpecially apprehend that the 
parts of animated natures and of the foul very nearly approach to a fubfift- 
ence both in energy and capacity, becatife they poflefs the principles of motion 
from fomething in their flexures. Hence fome animals live + when divided. 
But at the fame time all of them will fubfift in capacity, when they are one 
continued thing by nature, and not by force, or coaleicence. For a thing 
‘of this kind is mutation. But, fince be ove is denominated as bering, and the 
effence of the one is one thing, and thofe things of which the effence is one 
in number are one in number, it is evident that neither the one nor being can 
be the effence f of things,-.as neither the effence of element or principle is the 
eflence of all things. But we inquire, what, therefore, the principle is, that 
we may procced to that which 1s more known. Of thefe, then, that which 
is being and one, is more effence than either principle is, or element, or 
caufe. But yet neither are thefe eflences, if nothing elfe which is common 
is effence. For eflence is not inherent in any thing but itfelf, and that by 
which it is poflefled, of which it is the effence. 

Further ftill: the one will not be in many places at the fame time; but that 
which is common is at the fame time prefent with all things in many places. 
So that no univerfal can have a fubfiftence feparate from particulars. But 
thofe who fay that there are forms in one refpect {peak rightly, in giving 
them a feparate fubfiftence, if they are eflences; but in another refpect not 


* In the printed teat duvayers; but the fenfe requires that we fhould read dwaue. The text 
of Alexander alfo has potentiá , 

+ For ferpents, fays Alexander, when cut into two parts, {till poflefs motion, as alfo the feet 
of locufts, and of fpiders called phalangia. And this is eminently the cafe with the Rar fih 
and the polypus. 

t Neither being, nor the one, confidered as merely fubhfting by an abftraction from fenfibles, 
is the effence of things; but this is not the cafe with beng st/elf, and the one stfelf. See the 
Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books. 


Bb 2 rightly, 
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rightly, becaufe they fay there is one form in many. But the reafon of this 
is their inability to affign what fuch like eflences are which are incorruptible, 
and which have a fubliftence independent of particulars and fenfibles. They, 

therefore, make them te be the faine in fpecies with cor ruptible * natures (far 
thefe we know), viz. man itfelf, and horfe itfelf, adding the word i//e// to fen- 
fibles. Though, even if we did not fee the fiars, yet I think there would no 
lels be eternal eflences befides thofe of which we have a knowledge. So that 
allo now, though we are not able to fee what eternal efiences are, yet perhapsf 
it is neceffary that certain eternal effences fhould have a fubfifience. It 1s, 
therefore, evident, that none of thofe things which are called univeifals 1s. 
eflence, and that no eflence is compofed from eflences, 


CHAP. XVIL 


BuT, agaim, as if making another beginning, let us fay what, and whag 
kind of a thing we ought tocallefflence. For, perhaps, from thefe things, the 
particulars refpeđting that effence which is feparate from fenfible effences will 
alfo be apparent. Since, therefore, eflence is a certain principle and caufe,,. it 
is requifite that we fhould proceed from hence in our inquiry. But the in~ 
veftization, on what account a thing fubfifts, always proceeds as follows, viz. 
on what acccount one thing is inherent in a certain other thing. For to in- 
quire on what account a mufical man is a mufical man, is either to inquire, 
as we have faid, on what account a man is a mulician, or to inquire fomething 
elfe. To inquire, therefore, on what account a thing is that thing which it 
is Ẹ, is to inquire nothing. For it is requifite that to be inberent § in fome- 


* Ideas properly fo called are not difiributed into the multitude of particulars, but have a 
fubfiftence prior to the many, as will be fully fhown in the Notes to the two laft books of this 
work. Hence they cannot be the fame in fpecies with corruptible natures; for they are per. 
fecily incorporeal and eteinal eflences. Ariftotle, therefore, cannot be ferious in what he now 
fays. 

t Alexander well obferves, that Ariftotle in this place ufes the word perhaps, becaufe he has 
not yet demonftrated that theie are certain eflcences befides fenfibles, though to us invifible. 
That there are, however, fuch effences, is demonftrated by Ariftotle in the twelfth book of this’ 
work. 

f z.¢. To inquire Why man is man? 


Sie appears from the Commentary of Alexander that, inftead of to ov vı here, as in the 
printed text, we fhould read To ev rin. 


thing, 
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thing, and fo be, fhould fubfift as manifeft. I fay, for inftance, that the moon 
is eclipfed: but-of the inquiry, Why a thing is that thing which it is? there 
is one reafon, and one caufe in all things; as, on what account a manisa 
man, or a mufician a mufician, unlefs fome one fhould fay that every thing is 
indivifible with refpect to itfeif. But this is to be one; and this is common 
to all things, and ts concife. Some one, however, may inquire, On what ac- 
count man is that kind of animal which he is? This, therefore, is evident, 
that fuch a one does not inquire on what account he who 1s a man, 1s a man? 
He, therefore, inquires, Why a certain thing fubfifts in a certain thing? But 
that it is inherent ought to be manifeft: for if not, he inveftigates nothing. 
Thus, for inftance, on what account does it thunder? Becaufe a found is 
produced in the clouds: for thus one thing is inquired refpecting another. 
And, on what account are thefe things, as, for inftance, tiles, and ftones, a 
houfe? It is evident, therefore, that he inveftigates the caufe. But this is, 
as I may fay, {peaking logically, the very nature of a thing; which in fome 
things is that for the Jake of which, as, perhaps, in a houfe, or a bed. But in 
other things it is that which firt moves: for this alfo is a caufe. A caufe, 
however, of this kind is inveftigated, when a thing is generated or corrupted; 
but the other caule * is inveftigated when a thing already is. But that which 
is inveftigated, is efpecially latent in things not conveniently predicated ; as, 
for inftance, in the inquiry, What man is? becaufe it is fimply afferted, and 
not definitely, that he is this or that. It is, however, requifite to inveftigate 
definitely, otherwife it will come to pafs that fomething and nothing will be 
inveltigated in common. But, fince it is requifite that eflence fhouid be 
poffefied and fhould fubfift, it is evident that the inquiry will be on what ac- 
count the matter is. As, for inftance, thefe particulars are a houfe: But on 
what account? Becaufe thefe are that which a houle is. Thus, too, in the 
inquiry, Why man is this particular thing, or why this body pofleffes this par- 
ticular thing? the like inquiry is made. So that the caufe of the matter is 
inveftigated : but this is the form by which any thing is; and this is eflence. 
It is evident, therefore, that there is not any inveftigation nor difcipline refpect- 
ing things which havea fimple fubfiftence, but that there is another mode of 
invettigating things of this kind. 

But, becaufe that which is compofed from fomething 1s fo compofed as that. 


a 


* That is the formal caufe. 
the 
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the whole is one thing, and not as a heap, but as a fyllable; but a fyllable is 
not the elements of {peech, nor is it the fame as & and a, nor is flefh, fire, 
and earth; for when a diffolution takes place, flefh and fyllable no longer re- 
main, but the elements, fire and earth, continue to fubfift ;—this being the cafe, 
fyllable is fomething befides the elements, viz. befides vowel and mute: and 
flefh is not only fire and earth, or the hot and the cold, but alfo fomething elfe. 
if, therefore, it is neceflary, that flefh fhould either be an element, or that 
which is compofed from elements; if it rs an element, the fame reafoning will 
again take place. For from this fire and earth will confift, or flefh, and fill 
further, fomething elfe; fo that a progreffion will take place to infinity. But, 
if it is compofed from element, it is evident that it will not confift from one 
but from many, or it will be that very element itfelf. So that, again, the fame 
reafoning muft take place in this as in flefh or fyllable. But it thould feem 
that there 1s a thing of this kind, and that it is not au elément, but the caufe 
that this thing is flefh and that a fyllable: and in a fimilar manner with re- 
{pect to other things. But this is the eflence of every thing: for this is the 
firt caufe of fubfiftence. However, fince fome things are not the effences of 
things, but this 1s the cafe with thofe alone which are naturally eflencés and 
which are conftituted by nature, it may appear to fome that this nature alfo, 
which ts not an element but a principle, is eflence. But an elementis that into 
which, being inherent as matter, a thing is divided, as, of the fyllable ak, 
a and 6, 


* i, e Form. 


ARISTOTLE’S 


ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS, 


B OO K VII. 


CHAP. I. 


Fr OM what has been faid, it is requifite to fyllogife, and, by a fummary 
collection, form a conclufion. But we have faid that the caufes, principles, 
and elements of effences are inveftigated. And, with refpećĉt to effences, fome 
are granted to have a fubfiftence by all men ; but concerning others, fome 
have entertained peculiar opinions. Natural effences, indeed, have been 
granted to fubfift ; fuch as fire, earth, water, and other fimple bodies ; in the 
next place, plants, and the parts of thefe ; animals alfo, and the parts of ani- 
mals; and, laftly, heaven, and the parts of heaven. But thofe who have en- 
tertained peculiar opinions refpecting eflences, fay that forms and the mathe- 
matical fpecies are eflences. However, it happens, from the reafonings about 
things, that the very nature of a thing, and that which ranks as a lfubyedt, are 
effences. Again: in another refpect, genus is more eflence than fpecies, and. 
univerfal than particulars. Ideas alfo are conjoined with univerfal and genus ; 
for, according to the fame reafoning, they appear to be eflences, But fince 
the very nature of a thing is eflence, and the reafon of this is definition, 
hence we have unfolded the particulars refpecting definition, and the effen- 
tial. And, fince definition is a fentence, and a fentence has parts, it was alfo, 
neceffary to perceive reipecting a part, what are the parts of eflence, and what’ 

are 
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a 


are not; and, likewife, whether it is neceflary that thefe fhould be the fame 
with the parts of definition. 

Further fill: neither is univerfal nor genus, effence. But we {hall after- 
wards {peak concerning ideas, and mathematical entities: for [lome fay that 
thefe have a fubfiftence befides fenfible effences. At prefent, however, we 
{hall difcourfe refpeting thofe efiences which are acknowledged to have a 
fubhiftence. But thefe are fenfible: and all fenhble eflences have matter. 
But effence ‘is that which ranks as a fubject; and this is in one refpeét mat- 
ter, but in another definition. And I call matter that which is not this defi- 
nite particular in energy, but in capacity. But definition and form are fub- 
jects in a different refpect, which are definite particulars, and are feparable 
by reafon. But the third is that which confifls from thele, of which alone 
there is generation and corruption, and which is fimply feparable. For of 
thofe eflences which fubfift according to reafon*, fome are fepatated, and 
others not. But that matter 1s effence is manifeft: for in all oppofite muta- 
tions, there 1s fomething which is as a fubyect to thofe mutations ; as, for in- 
ance, according to place, that which is now here, is again elfewhere. Thus, 
too, according to increafe, he who is now fo much, is again lefs or more; and 
according to internal change, he who is now well, is again ill. In like man- 
ner alfo, according to effence, that which is now in generation, is again in cor- 
ruption: and that which is now a fubyect as this definite particular, is again a 
a fubject as according to privation, And other mutations follow this; but 
this does not follow one or two of the ret. or it is not neceflary, that if any 
thing has local matter, it fhould alfo have this matter generable and corrup- 
tible. What the diffcrence, however, 1s between the being fimply and not 
fimply generated, we have declared in our Fhylics. 


CHAP. IL 


BuT, fince the cxiflence of that effence which 1s as a fubject, and as matter, 
is acknowledged by all men, but this 1s that which fubfifts in capacity, it now 
remains that we fhould declare what that effence is amongtft fenfiblest which 
fubfifts as energy, Democritus, therefore, appears to have thought that there 


* By effences which fubfift according to reafon, Ariftotle means forms. 


4+ By an effence among fenGbles fubfifting in energy, Ariftotle means form. 
are 
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are three differences. For he confidered the fubjeét body and matter to be 
one and the fame; but that it differed either by ry/m, which is figure; or by 
trope which is pofition; or diathege which is order. But there appear to be 
many differences. Thus, fome things are faid tọ be from the compofition of 
matter, and thefe are {uch things as are mingled, as for inftance mead; but 
others from a nail, as a little coffer; others again from a bond, as a bundle ; 
others from glue, as a book; and others again from many of thefe things. 
Some too, are faid to be from pofition, as a threfhold, and the lintel of a door. 
For thefein a certain refpect differ from pofition. Others again derive their 
being from time, as fupper and dinner: others from place as winds; otheis 
from the pallions of fenfibles, as from hardnels and foftnefs, denfityand rarity, 
drynefs and moilture: and fome things are from fome of, but others, from 
all thefe. And, in fhort, fome things are from tranfcendency, others from 
deficiency. So that zs is predicated in fo many ways. For a threfhold 
is, becaufe it is fo fituated; and its effence fignifies that it has this pofi- 
tion; and fe Ze ice, is to be thus condenfed. But the being of lome things 
is defined by all thefe, and this becaufe fome things are mingled, and others 
confift from temperament ; fome are bound, and others are condenfed ; and 
others ufe other differences, as the hand, or the foot. The genera of differences 
therefore are to be taken into confideration: for thefe will be the principles of 
being; as, for inftance, things which have thefr fubfiftence in the more and 
the lefs, or the denfe and the rare, and cther things of this kind. For all 
thefe belong to tranfcendency and deficiency. But, if any thing has its fub- 
fiftence in figure or {moothnefs and roughnefs, every thing of this kind is 
{fuch through the right-lined and the curved. The eflence likewife of fome 
things confifts in being mingled, and their non-exiftence in the oppotfire. 
But it is manifeft from thele things that if effence is the caufe of being to 
every thing, in thefe we muft inveftigate what the caufe of the being of each 
of thefe is. | 
Effence, therefore, is none of thefe, nor is it thefe combined ; but at the 
fame time it fublifts analogoufly in each. And, as in eilences that which is 
predicated of matter is energy itfelf, this is efpecially the cafe in other defi- 
nitions; as, for initance, if it were requifite to define a threfhold, we fhould 
fay that it ts wood or ftone thus placed; and if a houfe, that it is tiles and 
wood placed inthis particular rnanner. Or fhall we fav that in fome thinzs 
there is that for the fake of which they are fathioned? But, if we fhould 
Cc define 
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define ice, we fhould fay that it is water congealed or condenfed in this man- 
ner: ard if fymphony, that it is fuch a mixture of the {harp and the flat. 
And after the fame manner alfo in other things. It is evident therefore, from 
thefe things, that energy and forra are different from matter. For of iome 
things compofition® is the energy and form, of others mixturet, and of others 
fomething elfe of the above mentioned particulars. Hence, of fuch as define, 
thofe who fay that a houfe is fiones, tiles, and wood, define a houfe in capa- 
city. For thefe are matter. But thofe who fay thata veffel is that which 
which preferves pofleflions and bodies, or add fomething elfe of this kind, 
deiine energy. And thofe who add both thefe define a third effence, and an 
elfence confifting from capacity and energy. For the definition which fub- 
fifts through differences appears to be that of form and energy ; but that 
which is from things inherent appears to be rather the definition of matter. 
The likealfo takes place with refpect to thofe definitions which Archytas ad- 
mitted: for they are compofed from both. Thus, for inftance, What 1s 
ferenity ? Quietnefs (according to him) in an abundance of air. For air is 
matter, but quietnefs, energy and eflence. What is tranquillity ? Smoothnefs 
of the fea. The fubject indeed, as matter, is the fea; but energy and form, 
{moothnefs. It is evident, therefore, from what-has been faid, what a fenfible 
effence is, and how it fubfifts. For one thing is as matter, another as form, 
becaufe it is energy ; but the third is that which ts compofed from thefe.. 


CHAP. II 


BuT it is necefflary not to be ignorant that it is fometimes concealed from 
us whether a name fignifies a compofite eflence, or energy and form ; as for 
inftance whether a houfe is the fign of that which is common, viz. of a co- 
vering from tiles and wood and {tones thus placed; or whether it isa fign cf 
energy and form, becaufe it is a covering. Likewife, with refpeĉ to a line, 
whether it is a duad in length { or the duad §. And, with refpe& to animal, 
whether it is foul in body, or foul. For foul is an eflence, and the energy of 


* As in water and honey. 
+ As of grains of wheat and barley. 
+ Fora duad in length is acompofite; the duad being form, and length matter. 


§ Ariftotle, {ays Alexander, calls a line the duad, becaufe the duad in numbers is the frit in- 
terval or extenfion, as in lengths a line, 


a certain 
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a certain body; but animal will be in both, not as predicated in one de- 
finition, but as with relation to one thing. Thefe things however contribute 
to fomething elfe, but do not at all contribute to the inveftigation of a fenfible 
effence. For the very nature of a thing belongs to form and to energy. 
For foul, and the -being of foul are the fame. But the being of man and 
man are not the fame, unlefs the foul is called man. So that man, and the 
effence of man, will be the fame in one refpe&, and not the fame in another. 

From inveftigation, therefore, it does not appear that a fyllable * confifts 
from letters and compofition, nor that a houfe is tiles and compofition: and 
this rizhtly: for neither the compofition nor mixture of any thing is with 
thole things of which it is the compofition or mixture ¢. And in a fimilar 
manner, neither is this the cafe with any thing elfe. Thus, for inftance, if 
a threfhold is from pofition, pofition is not from a threfhold, but rather this 
is from that. Nor is man animal and biped; but it is neceflary that there 
fhould be fomething which is befides thefe, if thefe are matter, and which is 
neither an element, nor from an element, but which they call effence, fepa- 
rating it from matter. IIf therefore this is the caule of being, and eflence, 
they will fay that this is effence itfelf. 

But it is neceflary that this fhould be either eternal, or corruptible without 
being generated §, and generated without generation. We have however 
elfewhere fhown and rendered manifeft that form is not made by any one, 
nor generated, but that it becomes this particular form and that which con- 
fifts from thefe ||. But whether there are feparate effences of things corrupt- 
ible, is not yet manifeft; except that it is evident that there cannot be of 


* Viz. the form itfelf of a fyllable. 


+ This obfcure fentence, which is fill more obfcure in the original, is thus well explained 
by Alexander. ‘if there is a compofition, for example of water and honey, the mixture does 
not unite with either of thefe, viz. with water or honey, or with both; for the purpofe of 
forming mead. For if mixture was a thing able to fubfift by itfelf, it would not be improper 
to fay that it produced mead by a conjunction with water or wine, or with both thefe; but 
fince it is not fo, this cannot be faid ; but mead is the mixture itfelf.” 

t [he fenfe requires that, inftead of si ouv tout’ astiov Tou eiai, nat ovcia TouTO, QUTWV ay THY OUTIAY 
ov reyouev, we fhould read, ei ouy Tour’ aiTiov Tou eivai nat OUoIas, autny ay Tny oUciay Agyoeve And this 
emendation is juftified by the text of Alexander, which I have accordingly adopted in my verfion 
of this paflage. 

§ For in the former book it has been demonftrated that form is not generated, but that which 
confiits from matter and form. 


Wd. e from matter and form. 
| Cc2 fome 
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fome corruptible natures, which are not able to fubfift independently of 
fenfibles, as a houfe, ora veflel. Perhaps, therefore, neither are thefe eflences, 
nor is any thing elfe effence which has not a natural fubfiltence : for fome 
one may confider nature, as alone that effence which .fubfifts in things cor- 
ruptible. So that the doubt entertained by the followers of ‘Antiithenes, and 
thofe fimilarly unlearned, viz. that eflence cannot be defined, may now be 
opportunely folved; for, fay they, definition is a long fentence ; but it is pof- 
fible to inftruct others in tlre particular quality of a thing, though it cannot 
be defined: for you cannot fay what filver is, but you may fay that it refem- 
bles tin; fo that of a certain eflence, as, for inftance, of that which is a com- 
pofite, whether it be fenfible or intelligible, there may be a definition and 
reafon ; but there cannot be of thofe things from which thefe firt confift, if 
definitive reafon fignites fomething of fomething ; and it is requifite that 
this fhould be as matter, but that as form. It is allo evident why, if in a 
certain refpec&t numbers are effences, they are fo after this manner, and not 
becaufe they are a multitude * of monads ; for definition is a certain number: 
(for it is divifible and may be refolved into indivifibles, fince reafons are not 
infinite) and number is a thing of this kind. Andas, whenany one of thofe 
things from which number confilts is fubtracted from, or added to a number, 
there is no longer the fame, but a different number, though that which is the 
leaft fhould be fubftracted or added; in like manner, neither will definition 
nor the very nature of a thing, be any longer the fame, if any thing be taken 
away oraddéd. Befides, it is requifite that there fhould be fomething through 
which number itfelf isone; and which now they cannot affign, if number is 
one thing; for either it is not one thing, but is as it were a heap, or, if itis, 
it muft be faid what that is which makes it to be one from many things. De- 
nition alfo is one thing compofed from the many; but neither can they 
agn areafon why this is one; and this very properly happens on the fame 
account. Effence alfo is after this manner one, and not according to fome, 
who allert that itis as it were a certain monad, or point, but each Is energy 
and a certain nature ; and as number has neither more nor lefs, fo neither has 
that effence which fubfifls according to form; but if there is any effence 
which has the more and the lefs, it is that which fubfifts according f to matter. 


* Tlanéos is omitted in the printed teat. 


t Inftead of uera vans with matter, asin the printed text, the fenfe requires we fhould read, as 
4n my tranflation, xat’ van. The verhon of Beflarion alfo has /eundum materiam. 
Concerning 
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Concerning the generation therefore and corruption of the above mentioned 
eflences, how each may be admitted to take place, and in what refpect each is 
impoffible, and alfo concerning the redudtion of definition to number, let it 
be thus far determined. 


CHAP, IV. 


CONCERNING a material eflence we ought-not to be ignorant, that, though 
all things are from the fame firft nature *, or from the fame things as thofe 
which are firft, and though the fame matter is as a principle to generated 
natures, yet at the fame time there is fomething which is proper or domeftic 
to every thing. .Thus, for inftance, the firft matter of phlegm is the {weet or 
the fat; but of bile the bitter or fomething elle: and thele things alfo, are 
perhaps from the fame thing; but many matters of the fame thing are gene- 
rated when one thing is the matter of another: thus phlegm is from the fat 
and the {weet, if the fat is from the fweet; and it is alfo from bile, becaufe it 
is analyied into bile, as into the firft matter : for one thing is from another in a 
twofold refpect, viz. either by progreffion, or analyfation into its principle ; 
but, one matter exifting, it happens that different things’are generated, through 
the moving caufe. Thus, from wood a cheft and bed are formed. Of fome 
things, however, which are different, the matter is neceflarily different. Thus 
afaw can never be made from wood, nor is it in the power of the moving 
caufe to effect this; for it can never make a faw from wool or from wood. 
But, if itis pofhble for the fame thing to be made from different matter, it is 
evident that att, and the principle as moving arethe fame: for if matter and 
that which moves are different, that alfo which is generated will be different. 
When therefore any one inveltigates the caufe of a thing (fince caufes are 
predicated multifarioufly) it is requifite to enumerate all the contingent 
caufes. Thus, forinftance, what isthe caufe of man as matter? Is it not the 
menftrual blood? But what is the caufe as that which moves? ıs it not 
feed? What isthe caufe as form? that which is the very nature of a thing. 
What is the caufe as that for the fake of which he funvfifts? the end; but 
perhaps both thele are the fame. It is requilite however to enumerate the 
moft proximate caufes: What is the matter of man? not fire or earth, but 
that which is proper or domeftic t. 


i By the fame fir? nature Ariftotle means formlefs matter. 


+ Vize The menftrual blood. 
With 
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With refpe& to phyfical and generated effences, therefore, it is neceflary 
that he fhould proceed in this manner, who proceeds rightly, if there are 
thefe caufes, and they are fo many in number, and a knowledge of caufes is 
neceflary. Za * -phyfical effences however, but which-are perpetual, a difierent 
mode of proceeding muft be adopted ; for fome of them perhaps are with- 
out matter, or have not a matter of this kind, but fuch only as 1s moveable 
according to place. Nor does matter belong to fuch things as have indeeda 
natural fubfiftence but are not eflences, but that which is the fubse&t to 
thefe is effence. Thus, for inflance, what is the caufe of an eclipfe? what 
the matter of it? No matter f however can be affigned, but the moon is that 
which fuffers ; but what is the caufe as that which moves, and corrupts the 
light ? the earth. An eclipfe however, has not perhaps that caufe for the 
fake of which it fubfifts > but the caufe which 1s as form fs definition. This 
however Is immanifeft, unlefs it fubfilts together with caufe: as, for inftance, 
what is an eciipfe ? a piivation of light; butif it is added that this privation 
of light is occalioned by the intervention of the earth, this will be a definition 
together with the caufe. Moreover with refpe@ to fleep it is immanifeft what 
that is which is firft paflive: fhall we fay that it is the animal? be it fo. 
But according to what is this paflive? and what is firft paflive? the heart, or 
fomething elfe ? and in the next place, to what is it paflive? likewile what 
is its paffion, and which is not the paflion of the whole? fhall we fay it is 
fuch a particular kind of immobility ? be it fo. But this is becaufe there 1s 
Jomething which is firt paffive. 


CHAP, V. 


BuT, fince fome things both are and are not without generation and cor- 
ruption, as points, if they have a fubfiftence, and, in fhort, forms (for white- 
nels is not generated, but the white wood, if every thing which is generated is 
generated from fomething, and is generated fomething); this being the cafe, 
all contraries are not generated from each other, but a white man is in one 


* Viz Inthe celeflial fpheres, the eflence of which is perpetual, as is fhown by Ariftotle 
20 the rzth book of this work. 

T It is well obfersed here by Alexander that, if the moon was the matter of an eclipfe, but 
Jorin the echipfe itfelf, when the echipfe ceafed, the moon would be no more; for, forms being 
taken away, the things alfo are taken away which fubfift through them, 


way 
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way generated from a black man, and in another way whitenefs from b'ack- 
nels. Nor of every thing is there matter; but of thole things of which there 
Is generation and mutation into each other. But fuch things as either are or 
are not without mutation, thele are without matter. It is, however, dubious, 
how the matter of every thing fubfifis with refpedt to contraries. Thus, for 
inftance, if the body is well in capacity, but difeafe is contrary to health, fhall 
we fay that both are in capacity ? Shall we alfo fay that water is both vinegar 
and wine in capacity? Or fhall we fay that the body is the matter of health, 
according to habit and according to form, but that it is the matter of difeafe 
according to privation, and unnatural corruption? But there is a certain 
doubt why wine is not the matter of vinegar, nor vinegar in capacity, al- 
though vinegar is produced from it. Alfo, with refpect to that which has 
life, it may be doubted, whether it is a dead body in capacity or not. The 
doubt, however, may be folved, by faying that corruptions fubfift from acci- 
dent. But the matter itfelf of an animal is, according to corruption, the ca- 
pacity and matter of dead body, and water alfo of vinegar. For they are ge- 
nerated from thefe, in the fame manner as night from day. And it is requifite 
that fuch things as thus change into each other, fhould return into matter. 
Thus, in order to the generation of an animal from a dead body, it is requi- 
fite that the dead*body fhould firft be refolved into ‘matter *, and, that thus 
an animal fhould afterwards be generated from it. In lke manner, vinegar 
muft be refolved into water, and thus from it wine will afterwards be produced. 


CHAP. VI. 


WITH refpec& to the abovementioned doubt concerning definitions and 
numbers, what is the caufe of their being one? For, of all fuch things as 
have many parts, and where the whole is not as it were a heap, but is lome- 
thing belides the parts, there is a certain caule. For in fome bodies contaé& ts 
the caufe of their being one, in others vifcofity, or fome other paflion of this 
kind. But definition is one difcourfe, not by a bond, as the Iliad, but becaufe 
itis of one thing. What then is it which makes man to be one, and why is 
he one, and not many things, fuch as, for inftance, animal and biped, efpe- 


cially if, as fome fay, animal itfelf and biped itfelf have a fubfiftence? Foz 
ua 


* i.e. Into the four elements. à 


why 
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why is not man thofe very things? And will men fubfift, not by the parti. 
cipation cf one man, but by the participation of two things, animal and 
biped? In fhort, man will not be one thing but many things, animal and 
biped. Itis manifeft, therefore, that thofe who are thus accuftomed to define 
and fpeak, cannot affign the reafon of this, and folve the doubt. But if it is 
as we have faid, that one thing 1s matter and another form; and again, one 
thing is in capacity and another in energy, the doubt which is inveftigated will 
no longer appear to exift. For the doubt is the fame as if the definition of a 
garment were round brafs. For this name would be a fign of the definition. 
So that the object of inveftigation is, what the caufe is that the round and the 
brafs are one. ‘The doubt, therefore, appears no longer to remain, becaufe 
this is matter, and that form. What elfe then caufes that which was in ca. 

pacity, in things in which there is generation, to fubfift in energy, except the 
efficient caufe? For there is no other caufe of the fphere i in capacity becoming 
a {phere in energy ; fince this * is the very nature to both. But with refpect 
to matter, one kind is intelligible and another fenfible: and always with re. 
{pect to definition, one thing is matter and another energy, as, a circle is a plane 
figure +. But fuch things as have neither intelligible nor fenfible matter, of 
thefe each is immediately one particular thing, as that which 1s this particular 
being (2. e. fubftance), alfo quantity and quality. Hence, in definitions there 
is neither bezne nor the one, and the very nature of a thing is immediately one 
particular thing, as alfo a particular being. Hence, too, there 1s no other caufe 
that each of thefe is one, nor that each of thefe is a particular being. For im. 
mediately each is a certain being, and a certain one; yet neither being nor the 
one is the genus of thele, nor have they a fubfiftence feparate from particulars. 
Bur in confequerce of this doubt, fome fay that participation is the caufe t; but 
they are dubious what the caufe of participation is, and how it is efe&ed. 
Some affign the copula of the foul as the caufe, as Lycophron, who fays that 
fcience is ‘the copula of fcrentific knowledge and the foul; but others allert 
that life confifts in the compofition or conjunction of the foul with the body ; 
though the fame reafon may be affigned in all things, Forto be well, will 
either be a copula, or conjunétion, or compofition of the foul and health. 


* By this, Ariltotle appears to me to fignify energy; for this is the very nature or effence of 
every thing, and confequently of both man and fphere. 


T For here faure is the matter, and plane the energy or form of the definition. 


f Viz, ls the caufe of the unity of animal and biped. 


And 
7 
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And for brafs to be a triangle, will be a compofition of brafs and triangle: and 
for a thing-to be white, will be a compofition of fuperficies and whitenefs, 
But they {peak in this manner, becaufe they inveftigate the uniting reafon 
and difference of capacity and energy. However, as we have before faid, the 
laft matter * and form are the fame, the one being in capacity, and the other 
in energy. So that (oriniveftigzate the caufe of unity, is fimilar to an invefti- 
gation of the caufe of a thing being one. For every thing is one particular 
thing; and that which is in capacity, as alfo that which is in energy, is ina 
certain refpeCl one thing, So that there.is no other caufe except that which 
fubfifts as moving from capacity into energy. But of fuch things as are with- 
out matter, each is fimply and properly one and being t. 


* That is to fay, the proximate matter of a thing is that in capacity, which the form of it is 
in energy. 

t Inftead of amaws ovep ovra ti, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires that we fhould read 
ATAUS EV Th KAL OV The 
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BO O K IX. 


CHAP. I. 


W: have, therefore, difcourfed concerning eflence which is primarily 
being, and to which all the other predicaments of being are referred. For 
other things, viz. quantity, quality, and the reft which are thus denominated, 
are denominated according to the definition cf effence; for all thefe have the 
definition of effence, as we have before obferved. But, fince being is deno, 
minated either fubftance, or quantity, or quality, and is either in capacity or 
energy, it is requifire that we fhould now fpeak concerning capacity and 
energy. And in the firt place refpeGting that capacity * which is moft pro. 
perly fo denominated, it does not contribute to our prefent delign, For ca. 
pacity and energy are more extended than thofe things which are alone predi, 
cated according to motion f. But, when we {peak concerning this in our 
explanations of energy, we fhall alfo render manifeft the particulars refpeQing 
the ret. That capacity or power, therefore, and to be able; are predicated 
multifarioufly, we have elfewhere fhown. But, of thefe, fuch as are equivo- 
cally called powers are omitted. For fome are denominaied by a certain fmi. 


* By that capacity which is moft properly fo denominated, Ariftotle means the firt and 
formlefs matter, as Alexander well obferves. 


+ + ¢. According to energy. 
litude, 
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litude, as, in geometry *, we {peak of powers, or things poflible, alfo of things 
impoffible, becaufe in a certain refpect they are, or are not. But fuch things 
as are referred to the fame form, are all of them certain principles, and are 
predicated with relation to one firftt , which is the principle of mutation in 
another, fo far as it is another. For there’is a capacity of fuffering, which in 
the patient itfelf is the principle of paffive mutation from another, fo far as it 
is another. But there is a habit of impaflivity and corruption into that 
which is worfe, which proceeds from another tran{muting principle, fo far as 
itis another. For, in all thefe definitions, there is the definition of the firft 
capacity. 

Again: thefe are alone called either the capacities of acting or fuffering, 
or of acting or fuffering in a becoming manner. So that, in the definitions 
of thefe, the definitions of the former capacities are in a certain refpec& 
inherent. It is evident, therefore, that in a certain refpect there is one power 
of acting and fuffering (for a thing is able, both becaufe it has a capacity of 
fuffering, and becaufe fomething elfe may fuffer from it), and that in another 
re{pect there is a different power: for there is one power in the patient. For, 
becaufe it has a certain principle, and matter is a certain principle, the patient 
fuffers, and one thing fuffers from another. Thus, that which is fat is com- 
buftible, and that which yields after this manner may be preffed; and in a 
fimilar manner with refpect to other things. But there is another power in 
the agent; as, for inftance, the hot and the power of building; the former in 
that which is able to give heat, and the latter in the builder. Hence, nothing 
which naturally poflefles unity and continuity is itfelf paffive to ifelf; for it 
is one thing, and not another: but impotency, which is contrary to fuch a 
power, is privation. So that all power and impotency are of the fame thing, 
and fubfift according to the fame. But privation is predicated multifarioufly = 
for we fay that a thing has privation which does not poffels a certain thing, 
and which is naturally adapted to poffefs, if it does not poflefs, either alroge~ 
ther, or when it is naturally adapted; and after this manner we fay that it 
either entirely, or in a certain refpect, has privation. We alfo fay of fome 


* In geometry, if one line is double, or triple, &c. of another, the power or {quare of it is 
faid to be four times, or nine times, &c. the power or fauare of that other line. Thus the 
[quare of 4, viz. 16,19 four times the fquare of 2, viz. 43 and the fquare of 9; viz. 81, is nine. 
times the fquare of 3, viz. g. 

+ Viz. Are predicated with relation to formlefs matter. 


Dd 2 things: 


pa 
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things which through violence do not poffefs that which théy are naturally 
adapted to poilels, that they fuffer a privation’of fuch things. 


CHAP. II. 


Bur fince fuch-like principles of capacities fubfift in inanimate natures, 
‘and fome of them in animated natures, in foul, and in that part of the foul 
which polfeffes reafon, it is evident, that of capacities or powers alfo, fome 
will be irrational, but others accompanied with reafon. Hence all arts, both 
fuch as are effective, and fuch as are fciences *, are powers; for they are the 
principles of mutation in another thing, fo far as it is another. And all 
thofe powers which are accompanied with reafon are effective of contraries ; 
but each of thofe which are irrational, is alone effeGtive of one thing. Thus, 
for inftance, the hot is alone effective of heat; but the medicinal art is eff4- 
ive both of difeafe and health. But the caufe of this is, that fcience is rea- 
fon: and the fame reafon manifefts both a thing and its privation, though not 
after the fame manner. ln a certain refpe&, indeed, reafon knows both, but 
alfo in a certain refpect it has.a greater knowledge of the thing, than of its 
privation. So that it is neceffary that fuch fciences fhould poflefs a know- 
ledge of contraries, but of the one T eflentially, and of the other not ellen- 
tially. For reafon. knows the one effentially, but the other after a manner ac- 
cidentally ; fincé by negation and ablation it manifefts the contrary. For firft 
privation is that which is contrary; but this is an ablation of the other. But 
{ince contraries are not ingenerated in the fame thing (and fcience is a power 
from the poffeffion of reafon, and the foul alfo has the principle of motion), 
hence that which is fatubrious alone produces health, and that which is cale- 
factive heat, and that which ts frigefactive cold; but he who pofleffes. {cienti- 
fic knowlcdge produces both. For reafon has a knowledge of both, though 
not Qmilaily; and this reafon fubfifts in foul which poffeties the principle of 
motion. So that foul will move both from the fame principle, conjoining 
them with the fame thing. Hence natures which are endued with power ac- 
cording: to reafon, effect things contrary to the productions of thole endued 


*' Alexander here well'obferves that Ariftotle, by a more common appellation, calls fciences 
arts, becaufe they are motive principles in another thing. 
t Viz. OF habits efentially, but of privation not eflentially. 
wit 
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with power without reafon. For one principle is comprehended in reafon. 
But it is evident that the power of alone ating or fuffering follows that 
power which is the principle of aCing or fuffering well; but the latter does 
not always follow the former. For it is neceflary that he who atts well fhould 
aft; but itis not neceffary that he who alone acts fhould alfo act well. 


CHAP. IIL. 


THERE are, however, fome, as the Megaric* philofophers, who fay that 
a thing when it energifes is then alone endued with power, but that when it 
does not energife, it does not poflefs power; as, for inftance, that he who does 
not build has not the power of building ; but that he who builds pofleffes this 
power when he builds; and in a fimilar manner with refpeét to other things. 
But it is not difficult to perceive the abfurdities which attend this opinion. For 
it is evident f that he who does not build will not be a builder. For the 
very effence of a builder confilts in the power or capacity of building ; and in 
a fimilar manner alfoin other arts. If, therefore, it is impoflible that any one 
can poffefs arts of this kind, unlefs he has once learned and received them; 
and again, that he fhould be without the poffeffion of them f, unlefs he fome 
time or other lofes them, viz. either through oblivion, or a certain difeafe, or 
time (for he will not lofe the thing itfelf, becaufe it is perpetual), this being 
the cafe, when fuch a one ceafes to operate, he will not be in poffeffion of art. 
But how will he again immediately build on refuming the art which he had 
loft? The like alfo happens with refpe& to things inanimate. For neither 
will there be any thing hot cr cold, or fweet, or, in fhort, any thing fenfible, 
when they are not perceived by us. So that it happens to them, that they 
allert the fame thing as Protagorase But, indeed, neither will a man have any 
fenfe, if he neither perceives nor energifes. If, therefore, that animal is blind 
which does not fee, though naturally adapted to fee, and when it is naturally 
adapted, and further as it is naturally adapted, the fame animals will often in 
the fame day be blind §, and in like manner deaf. 


* By the Megaric philofophers, fays Alexander, Ariftotle means Zeno and his falluwers, who 
confidered energy and capacity as one and the fame thing. 


+ Viz. It is evident from the affertions of thefe Meyaric philofophers. 


t When he has acquired them. 


§ For this will be the cafe with him who winks, 
ain: 
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Again: if that is impoffible which is deprived of power, it will be im- 
poffible for that which is not generated to be generated: but he who fays that 
a thing which cannot be generated, either is, or will be, will {peak falfely. 
For this will fignify that which is impoffible. So that thofe aflertions fub- 
vert both motion and generation. For that which ftands will always ftand, 
and that which fits will always fit. For aman will not rife if he fits; finee 
it will be impofhble for that to rife which is not able to rife. If, therefore, 
thefe affertions cannot be admitted, it is evident that capacity and energy are 
different from each other. But thofe affertions make capacity and energy to 
be the fame. Hence it is not a {mall thing which they endeavour to fubvert. 
So that it happens, that it may be pofhible for a thing to be, and yet it may 
not be; and that it is poflible for a thing not to be, which yet may be. Ina 
{imilar manner too, in the other predicaments, that which is able to walk may 
not walk, and that which does not walk may be able to walk. But that 1s 
poflible, to which, when the energy is prefent of which it ts faid to have the 
capacity, nothing will be impoffible. My meaning is this, rf, for inftance, it 
is poflible for any one to fit, and it happens that fuch an one fits, nothing im- 
poflible will take place whem he fits: and in a fimilar manner, if it is poflible 
for any thing to be moved or to move, to ftand, or to be ftopped, to be, or to 
be generated, not to be, or not to be generated. Butthe name energy, which 
accords with extelechera*, and alfo with other things, is principally derived 
from motions. For motion efpecially appears to be energy. Hence, to things 
which are not, motion is not attributed, but other predications. Thus, for 
inftance, things which are not, are dianoétic and defirable objects, but are not 
moved. But this is, becaufe not being in energy, they may be in energy. 


* « Becaufe energy (fays Alexander) is denominated in a twofold refpeét, according to one 
of thefe modes, ends themfelves are called energies. For the end of avhitening which is the 
avhite, in which whitening ceafes and ftops, is called energy; and in like manner the ends of 
other motions are denominated energies, which ends themfelves are properly called entelecheia. 
But according to another mode, motion it/elf is called energy. Thus, in the inftance already ad- 
duced, whitening is both in capacity and energy. ft 1s in capacity, indeed; becaufe it has not 
yet arrived at entelecheia and the end; but in energy, becaufe it pofleffes fomething of energy, 
entelecheia, and the end: fince in whitening, or certainly in the thing which becomes white, 
fomething of the white, and of entelecheia are inherent. Since, therefore, energy is twofold, 
the energy, fays Ariftotle, which accords with entelecheia and the end, is derived from motions. 
For becaufe motion is properly called energy (for energy is confidered in motion), but motion 
is the motion of a certain end, hence end is alfo called energy, becaufe, as I have faid, the 
energy which 1s confidered in motion, is effected on account of the end.” 


lor 
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For, of things which are not, fome are in capacity, but yet are not, becaufe 
they are not in entelecheia. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ir, therefore, the poffible is that which we have faid it ts, to which energy 
is confequent, it is evident that it cannot be true to fay that this thing is 
poffible, and yet will not be. For if this were admitted, things which are 
poflible * would elude our fearch. I fay, for inftance, as if fome one fhould 
affert that it is poflible for the diameter of a fquare to be commentfurate with 
the fide, but that it never will be commenfurate, not confidering that this is 
impoffible, and, therefore, conceiving that nothing hinders but that a thing 
which is poffible to be, or to be generated, neither is, nor will be. However, 
from what has been laid down, this is neceflary. For, if we fuppofe that a 
thing may be, or may be generated, which is not indeed, but which is 
poflible, there will be nothing impoffible in fuch a fuppofition. But t 
if it is admitted that the diameter is commenfurable with the fide, it will 
follow that even are equal to odd numbers, which.is impoffible. For the 
falfe is not the fame with the impoflible. For, that you now ftand is falfe 
indeed, but not impoflible. At the fame time alfo, it is manifeft, that if, in 
confequence of the exiftence of a, it is neceflary that $ fhould exift, if it is 
poffible for a to be, it neceflarily follows that it is alfo poflible for 4 to be. 
For if itis not neceflarily poffible for it to be, nothing hinders but that it may 
not be poffible for it to be. Let it, therefore, be poffible for a to be: fince, 
then, it is poflible for a to be, nothing impoffible will happen from confidering 
a asexifting. It is alfo neceffary that b fhould exift; but it was impoffible, 
Let it, therefore, be impoffible. But if it is impoffible that 4 fhould exif, it 
is neceflary that it fhould alfo be impoffible for a to exift. But the frit is, and 
therefore the fecond is. Hence, if a is poffible, 5 alfo will be poflible, if 
they fubfift in fuch a manner, as that in confequence of the exiftence of a 
k is neceffary that } fhould exift. If, therefore, a and 4 thus fubfifting, it is 
Rot poflible for this to take place with refpect to 5, neither will a, 4, fubfift in 


è Inftead of 7a adwara, as in the printed text, I read ta dwara. 


-t The text in this place appears to be very corrupt, which I have endeavoured in my tranfla- 
tion to reftore from the comment of Alexander, a 


the 
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the manner in which they are fuppofed to fubfift. And if a being poffible, 
it is allo neceflary that 4 fhould be poffible; if a is, it 1s neceflary that 5 alfo 
fhould exift. For, that it is pofible from neceflity for 4 to exift, if it is 
poffible for e to exit, fignifies this, that if a is, and when it is, and as 1t is 
poiible to be, then this is alfo neceflury with refpect to 4, 


CHAP. V. 


Bur fince of all.powers fome are connate as thofe of the fenfes, but others 
are from cuftom, as the power of playing on the pipe, and others again are 
from difcipline, as thofe of the arts, it is neceflary that thofe powers which 
are derived from cuftom and reafon fhould be acquired through antecedent 
energies. But it is not neceflary that thofe which are not of this kind, and 
which are paflive powers, fhould fubfift after this manner. Since, however, 
that which pofleffes power is able to eHect fomething, it is neceflary to add 
in the definition at a certain time, and after a certain manner, and fuch other 
particulars as are confequent to thefe. And fome things, indeed, are able to 
move according to reafon, and their powers are accompanied with reafon ; but 
others are irrational, and their powers alfo are irrational. And it is alfo ne- 
ceflary that thofe fhould fubfift in that which is animated, but thefe in both. 
This being the cafe, it is neceflary with refpect to {uch like powers, that when. 
the active and paflive approximate as far as they are able, the one fhould act. 
and the other fuffer. But in the rational powers this is not neceflary: for 
with refped to all thefe, each is effective of one thing *; but thofe are effe&t- 
ive of contraries t. It is, however, impoflible that the rational powers fhould 
at the fame time produce contraries. It is neceflary, therefore, that fome- 
thing elfe fhould be that which has dominion. But I call this appetite, or 
free-will: for whatever it defires, this it will principally effect when it ap- 
proximates as far as it is able to that which is paflive. So that every thing 
which is endued with power according to reafon, muft neceflarily accomplifh 
this, when it defires that of which it pofleffes the power, and as it poffleffes, 
But it has the power of aéting, that which is paflive being prefent, and fub- 
fifling in this manner; for if not, it will not be able to act. For there is no 
longer occafion to add the words, nothing external impeding ; fince, as it is a 


* As fire of heat. 
t As medicine of health and difeafe. 
power 
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power of acting, it pofleffes power. It does not, however, poflefs this power 
univerfally, but when it fubfifts in fuch a manner that external impediments 
are removed. For thus certain things in the definition are taken away. 
Hence, the efficient will neither at the fame time effect two things or contraries, 
though he fhould at the fame time with or defire to effect them. For he will 
not thus poflefs the power of them at the fame time; nor is power capable 
of effecting contraries at once. For he will thus effect things of which he 
has the power. 


CHAP. VI. 


SINCE then we have fpoken concerning the power which isdenominated 
according to motion, let us now confider what energy 1s, and what the qua- 
lity which it poflefles. For by divifion the nature of that which is endued 
with power will at the fame time be manifeft; becaufe we not only fay that 
a thing is endued with power which is naturally adapted to move another, or 
to be moved by another, either fimply or after a certain manner, but we alfo 
fay this in another refpet. Hence in our inquiry we fhall alfo difcufs thefe 
particulars. But fora thing to fubfift in energy, is not fuch a fubfiftence as 
when we fay a thing fubfifts in capacity. But we fay a thing is in capacity, 
as Mercury in the wood, and the half in the whole, becaufe it can be taken 
away from the whole; and we call him {cientifically knowing in capacity, 
although he does not contemplate, who is able to contemplate. However, by 
an induction of particulars, what we with to fay will be manifeft. For it is 
not neceffary to inveftigate the definition of every thing, but it is fufficient to 
perceive the analogous, viz. that as building is to the architect, he who is 
awake to him who is aileep, he who fees to him whofe eyes are clofed, but 
who poffeffes fight, and as that which is feparated from matter is to matter, 
and that which is effected by art to that which is uneffected, fo is energy to 
that which is endued with power or capacity. But all things are not fimilarly 
faid to be in energy, but analogoufly, as this thing in this, or with relation to 
this; but that in that, or with relation to that. For fome things are as mo- 
tion with refpet to power, but others as effence with refpe to a certain 
matter. But the infinite and the void, and fuch-like things, are after one 
manner faid to be in energy and capacity, and after another manner many 
other things; as, for inftance, that which fees, that which walks, and that 

Ee which 
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which is feen. For it fometimes happens that thefe are imply verified. Thus; 
one thing is faid to be feeri, becaufé it is feen; but another, becaufe it has the 
power cf being feen. But the infinite does not fo fabfift in capacity, as that’ 
it will at length become feparate in energy, but in knowledge*. However, 
that this energy fubfifts in capacity is owing to a divifion which never fails t ; 
but this never-failing divifion will not caufe it to become feparate in energy}. 
With refpect, therefore, to a fubfiftence in energy, what it is, and what the 
quality which it poffefles, let it be manifeft to us from thefe and fuch-Lke par- 
ticulars. 


CHAP. VII. 


IT is now requifite to determine when a thing is im capacity, and when it 
is not. For a thing is not in capacity at any time. Thus, for inftance, is 
earth man in capacity or not? Or is not this rather the cafe when feed is 
generated? Nor even then, perhaps. As neither is every thing healed by the 
medicinal art, nor by fortune; but there is fomething which is capable of being 
healed, and this is fane in capacity. But the definition of that which from 
a fubfiftence in capacity acquires through the dianoétic part a fubfiftence im 
energy, is this: that which is reduced into energy, when he by whom it is fo 
reduced is willing, nothing external impeding. But this takes place in him who 
is healed, when nothing within him impedes. In like manner, a houle alfo is in 
capacity, if nothing in this, and in the matter of it, prevents the houfe from 
being conftructed, and when there is nothing which ought to be added, or taken 
away, or changed: for this is a houfe in capacity. And ina fimilar manner with 
refpect to other things, the principle of the generation of which is external, and 
with refpect to thofe which contain this principle within themfelves, and which, 
when nothing external impedes, energife from themfelves. Thus, feed §.is not 
yet incapacity: for it is requifite that it fhould fubfift in another, and be changed.. 


* For we know both that number can be increafed, and magnitude divided, to infinity; but 
this can never be effected in energy. 

+t For magnitudes are divifible to infinity. 

t Several lines follow this word in the printed text which are not to be found in the Com. 
mentary of Alexander, and are not tranflated either by Beflarion or Argyropylus, the moft an- 
tient tranflators of Ariftotle. I have, therefore, omitted them in my verfion, as undoubtedly 
fpurious. 

§ Viz. Seed when it is contained in a veffel is not wheat in capacity; but this is only true 
when it is placed in the earth, that it may be changed, ż. e. that it may germinate, through its 
own innafe principle. 

But 
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But when it is now a thing of this kind through its own principle, then ~ 
this is in capacity ; but that * requires another principle. Juft as earth is not 
yet a ftatue in capacity; for when changed it will be brafs. But it appears 
that this is not what we now fay, but the following, viz. that a cheft is not 
wood, but wooden, nor wood earth, but earthly. Again, if earth is after this 
manner not any thing elfe, but is confidered denominatively, that which is 
always fimply in capacity, is that which is potterior. Thus, for inftance, the 
cheft is neither earthly, nor earth, but wooden. For this is the cheft in capa- 
city, and this is the matter of the cheft; fimply, indeed, of that which is 
fimply, but of this particular cheft, this particular wood. Indeed, if there is 
fomething which is firft, and which is no longer denominated from another, 
this is the firt matter. Thus, if earth is aérial, but air not fire, but fiery, fire 
in this cafe isthe rt matter, as that which is this particular thing, and which 
is effence. For in this that which is umiver/al t and a /ubje differ, that the 
one is this particular thing, and the other not. Thus man, body, and foul, 
are each the fubject of paflions ; but paflion is the being a mufician, and the 
being white. However, when mufic is ingenerated, that is not called’ mulic, 
but a mufician; and man is not called whitenefs, but white ; nor walking or 
motion, but that which walks or is moved. In things, therefore, which are 
thus denominated that which is the laft is eflence. But in things which are 
not fo denominated, but of which a certain form and this particular thing are 
predicated, that which is laft is matter, and a material effence. And, indeed, 
it very properly happens that the one is predicated of the other, both accord+ 
ing to matter and paflions ; for both are indefinite. And thus we have fhown 
when a thing may be faid to be in capacity, and when not. 


CHAP. VII, 


BuT fince we have fhown in how many ways the prior is predicated, it 1s evi- 
dent that energy is prior to capacity. I medn not only that definite capacity 
which is called the principle of mutation in another fo far as another, but in 
[hort every principle of motion and reft. For nature f isin the fame genus with 


* Viz. Seed while in the veffel. 


+ According to Alexander, by univerfal here, Ariftotle means every'predicate, whether it be 
effence or accident; but by /ubjet he means efience. 


+ 


t Ariftotle in his Phyfics defines nature to be the principle of mouon and reft of that in 
which it is primarily and effentally inherent. 


Le 2 capacity, 
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capacity ; fince it isa motive principle, yet not in another, but in itfelf, fo far 
as it is itfelf. But energy is prior to every thing of this kind, both in defi- 
nition and effence. It is alfo in a certain refpe@ prior, and in a certain re- 
{pect not prior, in time. ‘That it is therefore prior in definition is evident. 
For that which primarily poffefles power, on that account poilefles it, becaufe 
it is capable of energifing. Thus, that is fabricative which 1s able to build ; 
that is vifive which is able to fee ; and that ts vifible which is capable of being 
feen. The fane reafoning alfo applies to other things. So that it is neceflary 
that the definition and knowledge of energy fhould precede the definition and 
knowledge of capacity. 

Energy is alfo prior in time to capacity in the fame fpecies. For that an- 
tecedes in time which effects the fame thing in fpecies, but not in number. 
But my meaning is this, that of this particular man who Is now in energy, 
and of this corn, and this horfe, and of that which fees, the matter, and the 
feed, and the vifive power, are prior in time; thefe being in capacity, man, 
corn, and that which fees, but are not yet thefe in energy. But other things 
which are in energy, and from which thefe are generated, are prior to thefe in 
time. For always, from that which is in capacity, that which is in energy 
is generated, through that which isin energy. Thus, from man man Is gene- 
rated, from a mufician a mufician, fomething firt always moving. But that 
which moves Is now in energy. However, in what we have faid concerning 
effence, we have fhown that every thing which is generated is generated from 
fomething, and by fomething, and that this is the fame in fpecies. Hence it 
appears to be impof_lible that there fhould be a builder who has never built any 
thing, or a harper who has never played on the harp. For he who learns to 
play on the harp learns to play by playing on the harp; and the reft in a 
fimilar manner. Hence that fophiftic argument originates, that fome one not 
poflefling {cience will produce a fcientific effect. For he who learns does not 
poffefs fcience. But in anfwer to this we reply, that, of that which is ia 
generation, or pafling into exiftence, fomething is already generated ; and, in 
fhort, of that which is in motion, fomething is moved, as we have demon- 
{trated in our books*® concerning Motion. This being the cafe, it is perhaps 

- alfo 

* Ariftotle, by his books On Motion, means the laft books of his Phyfics, in which he de- 

mon{trates, That every thing which is in motion was prior to this moved; and, That every thing 


aubich is now moved was prior to this in motion. Thele two propofitions are demonftrated by 


Proclus in hig firt book On Motion, as follows; , 
«I, Every 
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alfo neceflary that he who learns fhould poffefs fomething of fcience, And. 
from this alfo it is evident that energy is thus prior to capacity, both accord- 
ing to generation and time. 

It is likewife prior in effence. In the firft place, becaufe thofe things which- 
are pofterior in generation are prior in form. and effence; as a man is prior’ 
both to a boy and feed *: for the one now poflefles form, but the other does 
not. And inthe next place, becaufe every thing which is generated proceeds to 
a principle and an end. For, that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts is the 
principle; but generation is.for the fake of the end. And the end is energy 3: 
and power or capacity 1s received for the fake of this. For animals do not 
fee in order that they may have fight; but they have fight in order that they 
may fee. In like manner, men poffefs the capacity of building that they may 
build, and of contemplating that they may contemplate ; but they do not contem- 


« I. Every thing which is in motion was prior to this moved. 

“ Let the magnitude AB be in motion in a firft time H R, and let this firft time be divided in 
the point K. Something, therefore, of the magnitude A B was moved 3 and, indeed, in the 
whole time H R it was in motion, but in the time H K it was moved. For an inftant, or the 
now, is the boundary of the time H K. But in this, to have been moved is poflible, but to be 
in motion 1s impoffible. In a fimilar manner alfo, by dividing the time H K, we may demon- 
ftrate that the having been moved muft be prior to the being in motion. For ¢he now is in every 
time, and confequently the having been moved. Q. E. D. 

‘© Tf. Every thing which ts now moved was prior to this in motion, 

c Let there be fome thing which has been changed from A into B. Either, therefore, it was 
changed in time, or in anmftant. But if in an inftant, it muft alfo have been through the fame 
inftant, in A and B at the fame time. For if it is according to one inftant in.A, and according 
to another in B, there wili be time between the two ; for an indivifible is not contiguous to an in- 
diviiible. It was changed, therefore, from A to B in time. But all time is divifible. So thar it 
was changed in the half of that time, and in the half of that half, and fo on ad infinitum. 
Every thing, therefore, which is now moved was prior to this in motion. Q. E. D.” 


* « For, as the architect (fays Alexander) firft forms the houfe in himfelf, then lays the foun- 
dations, and afterwards buikls the walls and the roof; fo nature, looking ta man, for inftance, as 
a mark (fince fhe operates for the fake of fomething, as Ariftotle demonttrates in the third book 
of his Phyfics), firft produces the genital feed, and the female menfes, afterwards the heart, 
then the liver, after this the flefh, nerves, and bones, then the boy, in the next place the youth, 
and laft of all the man || Thus, things which are pofterior in generation are prior by nature 3 
but things pofterior by nature, as feed and the menfes, are prior to us. Hence, the man is by 
nature prior to the boy, and the boy to feed. 


| The feven ages of man were denominated by the Greeks as follows : Begoe raig, (AEpaN Ion, VEO VRP, IeseoUT AC, 
yuv Which J thus tranflates The infant, the boy, the lad, the youth, the man, the elderly man, and the old 
man, ye 


plate: 
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plate that they may pofleís the power of contemplating, except thofe who 
meditate. Thefe, however, do not perfectly contemplate; but they either ` 
contemplate in a certain refpect, or they have no occalion for contemplation. 
Further ftill: matter is in capacity, becaufe it may arrive at form. But when 
it is In energy, then it isin form; and a fimilar reafoning takes place in other 
things, and of which the end is motion. Hence, as teachers, when they ex- 
hibit their difciple energifing, think that they have accomplifhed the end of 
teaching, this is alfo the cafe with nature. For, if it were not fo, a circum- 
{tance like the Hermes of Paffo * would take place; fince it would be imma- 
nifeft, whether {cience is:internal or external, as was the cafe with his Hermes ;. 
for a work is the end, and energy is a work. Hence the word energy is 
denominated from work, and tends to entelecheza. But fince the laft of fome 
things is the ufe, as of fight feeing, and no other work befides this is pro- 
duced by the fight, but by certain things fomething elfe is produced, as by the 
building art, befides building, a houfe is produced ; yet, neverthelefs, energy 
will be the end of capacity in both thefe inftances, though it is more the end 
of it in the latter than the former. For building is in that, which is built, 
and at the fame time is generated, and is, with the houle. Of {uch things, 
therefore, of which that which is generated is fomething befides the ufe, of 
thefe energy is in that which is made.. Thus, for inftance, building is in that 
which is built, and weaving in that which is woven ; and in a fimilar manner 
in other things. And, in fhort, motion is in that which is in motion. But 
with refpect to things of which there is no other work befides energy, in the 
things themfelves energy fubfifts. Thus, feeing is in him who fees, and 
conteinplation in him who contemplates, and life is inthe foul. Hence feli- 


* The hiftory of Paffo, according to Alexander, is as follows: ‘* The ftatuary Paffo had re- 
prefented in a certain ftone the form of Mercury, and Mercury was feen in the ftone; but whe- 
ther it was within or without the flone was uncertain. It could not be faid to be external to 
the ftone, becaufe, if it were, the ftone muft have been carved, and would have poffeffed in. 
equalities; but the whole was as fmooth as a mirror. But neither could it be faid to be within 
the ftone. For if, in the ftone in which Mercury was reprefented, thcre had been any com- 
miffures or joinings, it might have been faid that Mercury had been carved in another ftone, and 
had been afterwards inclofed in very {mooth {tones placed upon it, and that, thefe being pellucid, 
it could be feen through them; but as the ffone was every way continuous and one, and had no 
joining, this could not be faid to be the cafe. It was, therefore, uncertain, whether the Mer- 
cury was within or without the ftone. It was dubious whether it was external, on account of 
the equality of the ftone; and alfo, whether it was internal, becaufe it could not be conceived 
how within one continued ftone Mercury could be fafbioned,” 


ciy 
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city alfo is-in the foul; for it is a certain life. So that it is evident that 
effence and form are each of thenr a certain energy. And according to this 
reafoning, it is allo manifeft that energy is prior in effence. to capacity : and, as 
we have faid, one energy always precedes. another in time, as far as to the 
energy of that which firt eternally moves. 

Energy, indeed, is prior to capacity in a more principal and excellent mane 
ner. For things eternal are prior in effence to things corruptible; but no- 
thing eternal is in capacity. The reafon of which is as follows:—Every 
power or capacity 1s atthe fame time a capacity of contradiction: for: that 
which is not capable of fubfifting will not fubfift in any thing. Bur it is 
pofflible that every thing endued with capacity may not energife. Hence, 
that which is capable of being may both be and not be. The fame thing, 
therefore, is capable both of fubfifting and not fubfifting. But that which is 
capable of not fubfifting may. not fubhift. And that which may not fubfift 
is corruptible, either fimply, or it is not this very thing which it is faid to be, 
either according to place, or according to quantity, or according to quality ; 
but it is fimply corruptible according to eflence. No one, therefore, of things 
fimply incorruptible is {imply being in capacity. Nothing, however, hinders. 
but that it may be fo in a certain refpect, either according: to quality or place. 
Neither, therefore, things which are fimply, nor things which have a neceflary 
fubfiftence, are in capacity, but all thefe are in energy ; and thefe are firft na- 
tures: for, if thefe were not, nothing would be. Nor, again, if there 1s a cer- 
tain motion which is perpetual, is fuch a motion in capacity. Nor, if that 
which is moved is perpetual, is it moved according to capacity, unlefs fo far 
as it proceeds from this to that boundary. Nothing, however, hinders but 
that it may poffefs a capacity * of this kind. Hence, if the fun, and ftars, 
and all heaven, perpetually energife, there is no occafion to fear, as certain na- 
tural philofophers have feared, that they will ever ftand ftill. For they are not 
wearied in accomplifhing this; fince their motion does not fubfift about the 
capacity of contradiction (as is the cafe with corruptible natures), fo as to 
render the continuity of their motion laborious. For an eflence which is. 
matter and capacity, and which does not fubfift in energy, is the caufe of this. 

But thofe natures which fubfift in mutation, as, for inftance, earth 
and fire, imitate inccrruptible natures F, For thefe too always energife ; 
fince 

* Inftead of rovrou & van I read rovrov de duvan, 


t Viz. The wholes of the fublunary bodies, fre, air, water, and earth, are immortal. For ar 
accoun? 
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{ince they poflefs motion effentially, and in themfelves. But all the other 
powers about which we have difcourfed are converfant with contradiction. 
For that which is able to move in this particular manner 1s alfo able not fo 
to move. I mean by the other powers, fuch as are rational: but the irra- 
tional powers will be converfant with contradidtion, through being prefent, 
and not being prefent. If, therefore, there are certain natures or eflences of 
fuch a kind as thofe who are {killed in difciplines affert ideas to be, fome one 
will be much more knowing than {cience itfelf; and fomething will be much 
more moved than motion itfelf t. For the former will be rather energies, 
but the latter are the capacities of the former. It is evident, therefore, that 
energy is prior both to capacity and to every mutable principle. 


CHAP. IX. 


From hence alfo it is evident that energy is better and more truly excellent 
than capacity which is excellent. For, fuch things as are faid to be capable 
are alfo capable of contraries. Thus, it is the fame thing which is faid to be 
capable of health and ficknefs, and at the fame time. For there is the fame 
capacity of acquiring health and ficknefs, reft and motion, and of building and 
deftroying a houfe ; and it 1s alfo the fame capacity, by which a houfe may be 
built, and may be thrown down. The capacity, therefore, of effecting contra- 
ries fubfifts at the fame time, but to effe& contraries at the fame time is im- 
poffible. It is alfo impoffible that contrary energies fhould be prefent at one 
and the fame time, as, for inftance, to be well, and to be ill. So that itis ne- 
ceflary that one of thefe fhould be good. But to be capable is equally accom- 
modated to both, orto neither. Energy, therefore, is the more excellent of 
the two. 

In things evil, however, it is neceflary that the end and energy fhould be 
worle f than capacity: for it is the fame thing which is capable of effecting 


account of thefe wholes, which form one of the moft important parts of the philofophy of Ari- 
ftotle and Plato, but the theory refpecting which appears to have been utterly unknown to 
Dr. Gillies, fee the Introduction to my tranflation of the Timeus of Plato. 


t This is true only of ideas confidered according to their ultimate participations. 


T For the capacity of evil, fays Alexander, is mingled with the capaciry of good; but the 
energy of evilis not mingled with any energy of good. 


both 
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both contraries. It is evident, therefore, that evil is not any thing befides 


things themfelves, For evil is by nature pofterior to capacity *. Hence, in 
things 


* As Ariftotle, by afferting that evil is fomething naturally pofterior even to capacity, ac- 
cords with the doétrine of Plato on this fubject, the following Platonic account of evil 1s fub- 
joined for the fake of the philofophic reader. 

The nature of evil then is involved in fo much obfcurity, that fome of the antients were in- 
duced to believe that it had no kind of exiftence whatever; others, on the contrary, admitted 
its exiftence, indeed, but at the fame time afferted that there was no fuch thing as providence; 
and others, who acknowledged a providence, believed, in confequence of this, that all things are 
good: for, if divinity was willing that evil fhould exift, how can he be good? fince every thing 
which is effentially good benefits all things, in the fame manner as that which is effentially hot 
imparts heat; but ic is not lawful for that which 1s good to produce any thing elfe than good. 
But, if divinity was not willing that evil fhould exit, how is it poble that it can have a fubfift- 
ence? For, if this were admitted, fomething would exift contrary to the will of the father of 
all things. 

In anfwer to this doubt it muft be obferved, that the habitude or relation which divinity has 
to things differs from that of ours; and again, things are related to divinity in a manner different 
from what they are to us; for there is one kind of relation of wholes to parts, and another 
of parts towards each other. With reference to divinity, therefore, nothing is evil, not even 
among things which are called evils; for thefe he employs to beneficent purpofes. But, on the 
other hand, with refpect to partial natures, there is a certain evil with which they are naturally 
connected ; and the fame thing is evil to a part, but to the univerfe, and to wholes, good ; for, fo 
far as a thing has being, and fo far as it participates of order, it is good. 

To be convinced, however, that there is no fuch thing as perfect evil, it will be neceffary to 
make the following divifion: Of all things in the univerfe, fome are wholes, 7. e. natures which 
participate of one perfect form ; and others are parts. And of parts, fome eternally preferve 
their own good, fuch as partial intellects and partial demons, but others are not always able to 
preferve it; and of thefe, fome are moved by other natures, but cthers are felf-motive. And of 
the felf-motive natures, fome poffefs evil eftablifhed in the will, but others extend it to action. 
But as to wholes, they are entirely good, not only fupplying themfelves, but Ihewifé parts, with 
good. And as to fuch things as are parts but preferve their proper good, thefe poflefs good fe- 
condarily and partially; but parts which are moved by others, and derive their fubfiftence from 
others, are lıkewife fufpended from the providence of the natures through which they fubfift, and 
are tranfmnuted by them in a becoming manner: and this is the cafe with fuch bodies as are ge- 
nerated and corrupted. For, if it is neceffary that there fhould be generation, it is likewife ne. 
ceffary that there {nould be corruption, fince generation fubfifts according to mutatjon, and is 
itfelf a certain mutatión; but if there is corruption, it is alfo neceffary that the unnatural 
fhould be introduced amcng things. As, therefore, that which is corrupted is indeed corrupted 
with refpect to itfelf, but is not deftroyed with -refpect to the univerfe, (for it becomes 
either air or water, or fome one of the other particulars into which it is changed,) in hke 
manner that which is contrary to natufe is difordered with réfpeck to itfelf, but is orderly and 
regular with refpeQ to the univetfe: | p 

F f But 
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things which fubfift from the principle, and in eternal natures, there is neither 
evil, nor error, nor corruption. For corruption. belongs to. things evi- 
Diagrams alfo are found to be in energy; but they are found to be fo by _ 
divifion. For if they were divided they would be manifeft. But now they 
are inherent in capacity. Why has a triangle angles equal to two right? 
Becaufe the angles which are about one point are equal to two right. Ify 

therefore,. 


But as to fuch natures as are partial, but felf-motive, and which energifing according’to ex~ 
ternals caufe evil to take place with refpect to themfelves, this alfo 1s good in a certain de- 
gree with reference to divinity; for though the action arifing from a depraved will is not 
fimply good, yet it is good. fo far as ıt partakes of divine juftice, and is indeed beneficial to this 
or that particular hfe. For, of goods, fome fubfift as good to all things, others as good to things 
which differ according to fpecies, and others as good to individuals confidered as individuals. 
Thus, for inftance, hellebore 1s neither good to all things, nor yet to all bodies, nor to all bodies 
that are difeafed, but to a body with a particular difeafe, and 1s froma certain principle condu- 
cive to health. Every intemperate and unjuft action, therefore, is good to thofe by whom it is» 
committed, fo far as it is attended with punifhment from divine jultice. For, again, of goods,, 
fome are precedaneous and others preparative ; and the precedaneous are fuch as are defirabie- 
for their own fakes, but the preparative for the fake of other things. The punifhment, there- 
fore, which is inflicted by divinity on evil actions is a preparative good; for the defign of divi- 
nity in punifhing is to punfy the foul, and properly difpofe it for the reception of the highelt. 
good Hence unjuft actions, by being attended with punifhment, become the means of good to- 
the offending foul, but, imply confidered, are very remote from the nature of good. 

In fhort, there 1s no evil which is not in a certain refpec&t good, becaufe the beneficent illumi-- 
nations of providence extend to all.things, and even irradiate the dark and formlefs nature of 
matter. Butif any one fhould afk, whether divinity was willing that there fhould be evil, or- 
was unwilling? we reply, that he was both willing and unwilling : for, confidered as imparting. 
being to all things, he was willing; fince every thing in the univerfe, which has in any refpect 
being, proceeds from a demiurgic caufe. But he was not willing, confidered as producing all: 
things good > for he concealed ev:l in the utility of good, Evil, therefore, neither fubfilts in 
intelleétual natures (for the whole intelle€tua] order 1s void of evil) nor in fouls which rank as. 
wholes, nor in bodies which are wholes 3. for all wholes are free from evil, on acccunt of their 
nerpetually fubifting according to nature. Hence evil muft either fubfift in partial fouls or 
partial bodies, but yet not in the eflences of thefe, becaufe all their eflences are of divine oria- 
gin; nor in their powers, for thefe fubfift according to nature. It remains, therefore, that evil: 
muft fubfift in the:r energies. But, among fouls, it cannot be in the energies of fuch as are- 
rational, for all thefe afpire after good; nor in the energies of fuch as are irrational; for thefe 
energife according to nature 3 but it mult take place zn the privation ef /ymmetry between the tayo.. 
And with refpeét to bodies, evil can neither fubfift in their form, for it defires to rule over“ 
matter; nor in matter, for it afp:res after the fupervening irradiations of form ; but.22 the 
c'ymmetry of form avith refpec? to matter. And from hence it is evident that every thing evil 
fubfifts according to a parypoflafts, ie. has a fhadgwy kind of. being ; that at the fame time it 1s 

coloured 
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therefore, the line about the fide * is produced, this will immediately become 
evident. Why univerfally is the angle in a femicircle aright angle? Becaufe 
there are three equal lines; two into which the bafe is divided, and that 
which is raifed upon it from the middle point. When this conftruction is 
feen by him who previoufly knew it, he will alfo immediately peiceive that 
which follows from it. It is evident, therefore, that mathematical entities are 
in capacity, and that they are difcovered when reduced into energy. But the 
caule of their being reduced into energy is this, that intelleCtion 1s energy. 
So that capacity proceeds from energy: and on this account thofe who ac 
know. For energy according to number is pofterior in generation. 


CHAP. X. 


Since, therefore, being and alfo non-being are partly denominated accord- 
ing to the figures of the categories, and partly according to the capacity or 
energy of thefe, or contraries; and fince that which is moft principally being 
is true or falfe, and this in things themfelves confifts in compofition or divi- 
fion; fo that he aflerts the truth, who is of opinion that a thing which is 
divided is divided, and that a thing which is a compofite is a compofite; but 
he fpeaks falfely who, either when things are, or when they are not, {peaks 
of them in a manner contrary to that in which they fubfift;—this being the 


coloured by good; that confequently all things are good through the will of divinity; and that 
even evil ıs necefiary to che perfcction of the univerfe, as without its fhadowy nature generation 
could not fubfitt. 

From all that has been faid, therefore, it follows that evil is fomething contrary to intention 
and nature, to caufe and principle, to end and bound, to will and fubfiftence. It is, thercfore, 
privation and defect, imbecility and incommenfuranon, enor, and deviation from defign, void of 
beauty, hfe and intellect, irrational and imperfedt, without a foundation and without a caufe, 
indefinite and unmioihe, flugeith and ineficacious, depiived of order and fimilitude, infinite, 


dark and uncifential. 

* What Ariltotle now fays, will be evident by icferring to tne thirty-fecond propofinoy of 
the frit book of Eucha’s Elements. For by the Awe about tle fide he means the line BC 
(E refer to Barrow's Lucha); aad by the we, the line AC. Tf the hae BC, therefore. be pro- 
duced to D, it follows thet the two angles which tand about the point C are equal to two right 
argles. | 

By icferring allo to the thirty-fift propsdtion of the third book of Euchd, what Ariftotle in 
this place darkly afferts, and (as Alexander fays), as it were ent, matically, will become apparent. 
For the three equal aes are AB, AD, and DC, and that which 1s raifed upon it from the middle 


ointas DB. ws 
J ris cale, 
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cafe, let us confider what that is which is called true or falfe. For it is not 
that you are white becaufe we truly think that you are white; but, becaufe 
you are white, we who affert this, aflert the truth. HM, therefore, certain 
things are always compolites, and cannot be divided, others are perpetually 
divided, and can never become compofites, and fome become the recipients of 
contraries: to be, indeed, is to be a compofite and to be one thing; but not to 
be, is not to be a compofite, and to be more than one. About things contin- 
gent ®, therefore, the fame ovinion and the fame difcourfe become falfe and 
true; and it happens that at one time they are true and at another falfe. But 
about things which cannot fubfilt. differently, the true is not at one time gene- 
rated, and at another time the falfe, but thefe are always true and falfe. 

With refpect to incompofite natures, therefore, what is the being or non= 
being, what the true and the falfe of thefe? For it is not any thing compo-- 
fite, fo as Zo be, when it is joined together, and zot to be, when it is divided ; 
juft as white wood, or the diameter of a fquare which is incommentfurable 
with its fide: nor will the true and the falfe be fimilarly inherent in things 
incompolite. Or fhall we fay, that as neither the true in thefe is the fame,. 
{o neither is their being the fame? But the one indeed is true, and the other 
falfe. Lor in thefe truth is obtained by conta& + and affertion, Yor afhrmation. 


* Viz. Which may become the recipients of contraries. 


+ Intelleét obtains the truth refpecting incompofite or fimple eflences, by a fimple extenfion- 
or projection of its vifive power, in the fame manner as the fight perceives colours. As-fight,, 
too, does not afhrm any thing concerning colours, but only beholds:them, in like manner intel- 
lect does not afirm any thing refpecting the fimple objects of its vifion. Tor afarmation is 
afferted of that which is a compofite from a fubject and predicate. When, therefore, it comes 
into contact with them, it afferts that which is true ; but when it does not, and has no percep- 
tion of them, it is faid to be ignorant of them, but not tobe deceived. For the fight, when it 
does not perceive colours by night, is not faid to be deceived, but to be ignorant of them: for 
deception is ufurped ın composte natures, when a thing is faid-to be fomething which it is not, a 
3f wood which is not white fhould be faid to be white, or that fhould be {aid not to be which Js3. 
as, for inflance, that man ıs not ananimal, Truth, therefore, is obtained in fimple eflences by 
contact and affertion, but it is not poffible to be deceived: refpe€ting them. For deception and 
fallacy are converfant with compofite natures, when what is abfent from a thing is faid to be 
prefent with it, or when what is prefent is faid to be abfent. 

I only add, that this fimple and felf-vifive energy of intelleét, by which it fpeculates things 
themfelves, and by intuition and contact becomes one with the object of its perception, is called 
by Plato in the Phædo, Seios aoyos, divine reafon, which many, and among the reft Dacier, from 
not underftanding the philofophy of Plato, have erroneoufly and with barbaric arrogance tranf- 
lated a divine revelation. 


and 
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and aflertion are not the fame. But not to pafs into contact with them, is to be 
ignorant. For we cannot be deceived about the eflence of a thing, unlefs by 
accident. And in a fimilar manner with refpect to incompofite eflences: for 
we cannot be deceived about thefe. All of them too are in energy, and not 
in capacity. For, if they were in capacity, they would be generated and 
corrupted: but now being itfelf is not fubject either to generation or corrup- 
tion. For it would be generated from fomething. But with refpet to fuch 
things as are beings and in energy, about thefe it is. not poffible to be deceived, but 
they are either intellettually apprehended or not. But concerning thefe eflence 
is inveftirated, whether it is of fuch a kind or not. 

Moreover, after one manner being is confidered'as true, and non-being as: 
falfe; if it is a compofite, as true, but if not a compofite, falfe. But after 
another manner, if it thus fubfifts, it is; but if not thus, it is not. Truth 
confifts in the intelleCtual apprehenfion of thefe; but the falfe is not decep- 
tion but ignorance, though not an ignorance which relembles blindnefs. For’ 
blindnefs is juft as if fome one fhould be wholly deprived of the intellective: 
power. It is evident alfo, that there will not be occafionally deception con- 
cerning things immoveable, if they are confidered as immoveable. Thus, he- 
who does not confider a triangle as mutable, will not think that at one-time it 
has angles equal to two right, and that at another timeit has not. For if this. 
were the cafe it would be changed. But he may entertain: this- opinion of. 
one thing, and not of another. Thus, for inftance, he may think that no 
even number is a firt number, or that fome numbers are rft numbers, and: 
others are not. But he cannot entertain this opinion about one thing In num~< 
ber. For he will no longer think that it 1s now: this thing, and at another 
time will be fomething elfe: but he will either aflert: that which is true or 
falfe concerning it, as of a thing which always fubirts after this manners. 
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B OO0K X. 


CHAP. I, 


Ty AT the ene* is predicated multifarioufly was before olferved by us, 
= when we explained in how many ways every thing is denominated. But 
{ince it is manifoldly predicated, the modes of things primarily and eflentially 
denominated one, are, when collected Into one fum, four. For that which 
is continued either fimply, or efpecially by nature, and not by contact, nor 
by a bond, is one. And that ts more one and in a manner prior to thefe, of 
which the motion is more indivifible, and more fimple. Further fill: that 
is a thing of this kind and more fo, which is a whole, and has a certain form 
and {pecies ; efpecially if there is a thing of this kind by nature and not by 
violence, (as things which are one through glue, or a nail, or a bond,) and 
which contains in itfelf the caufe of its continuity. But it is a thing of this 
kind, through its motion being one, and indivifible in place and time. So 
that it is evident that, if any thing naturally poflefles the principle of the firft 
motion, itis the firt magnitude; I mean, for inttance, a circular motion; for 
this is the firt of motions. Some things, therefore, are after this manner 
one, cither as continued, or as a whole. | 


* Concerning the one, the fubfiftence of which is difcuffed by Ariftotle in this book, fce 


my tranflation of the Parmenides of Plato, the Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books of 
this work, and the Diflertation on Nulhities at the end. 


But 
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But fome things are called one of which the definition is one. And things 
ef this kind are thofe of which the intellection is one. But the intellection. 
of that is indivifible, which is indivifible in fpecies or number. That which 
ranks among particulars, therefore, is indivifible in number; but that 1s indi- 
vifible in fpecies, which is indivifible in that which is known, and in {cience: 
Hence that will be the firft one, which is the caufe to eflences of unity. In 
fo many ways, therefore, 1s be one predicated, viz. that which is continuous 
by nature, a whole, particular, and univerfal. But all thefe are one; becaufe 
of fome the motion- is indivifible, but of others the intellection, or the defni-- 
tion. 

This, however, ought to be confidered, that it is not the fame thing to in- 
quire what things are one, and what the eflence and definition are of zhe one. 
For éhe one is predicated in fo many ways, and each of thefe will be one, im 
which any one of thefe. modes is inherent. But the eilence of the one will 
fometimes accord with one of thefe, and fometimes with another, which 1s 
alfo nearer to the name : but thofe* are one in capacity. Juft as, if it were 
requifite to fpeak of element and caufe, it would- be neceflary to diftinguith: 
the things, and to affign the definition-of the name. For fire perhaps, or the 
infinite itfelf, or fomething elfe of this kind, in-a certain refpect is, and in a 
certain refpeét is not, an effential element. For there is not the fame effence 
of fire and of an element; but fo far as fire is a certain thing and nature, it 
is an element. But the name fignifies. that this particular thing happens to 
it, becaufe fomething fubfifts from this; as that which is primarily exiflent. 
And the like takes place with refpe& to caufe and ¢he one, and every thing 
elfe of this kind. Hence the eflence of the one confifts in being: indivifble, 
viz. in being this particular thing, and infeparable either in place, or fpecies, 
er the dianoétic part, or in that which is a whole and definite. 

But the eflence of ¢he one efpecially confifts in this, that it is the firft' mea- 
fure of every genus, and principally of quantity. Hence alfo it: appears to- 
have acceded to other things. For that is a meafure by which quantity is 
known. But quantity,. fo far as quantity, 1s known by zbe one, or number. 
And every. number is known by ¢he ome. So-that every quantity, fo far as 
quantity, is known by zbe one, and that by which it is firft known is the one 


* That is to fay, thofe natures which have been enumerated, and of which zhe one is‘ predi- 


cated». 
fill 
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tiferf. And hence the one is the principle of number fo far as number. 
Hence alfo, in other things, that 1s called a meafure by which each particu- 
lar is frt known, and the meafure of every thing is one, in length, in 
breadth, in depth, in gravity, and in celerity. For gravity and celerity are 
common in contraries: for each of thefe is twofold. Thus, for inftance, that 
1s heavy, which has any momentum whatever, and that which has an ex- 
cels of momentum. ‘That alfo is fwift which has any motion whatever, 
and that which has an excefs of motion. For there is a certain celerity of 
that which is flow, and gravity of that which is light. But in all thefe, that 
which is the meafure and the principle 1s a certain one, and fomething indi- 
vifible. Thus, in lines, the meafure of a foot is ufed as indivifible. For 
every where one certain meafure and that which is indivifible are invefti- 
gated. But this is the fimple either in quantity or quality. Hence, where it 
appears that nothing is to be taken away or added, this is accurately the mea- 
fure. Hence, too, the meafure of number is the moft accurate of all mea- 
fures: for the monad is confidered as every way indivifible. But in other 
things a meafure of this kind is imitated. For, from a ftadium and a talent, 
and always from that which 1s greater, more may be taken away than from 
that which is leffer. Wherefore that among fenfibles which is firft confidered 
as indivifible, is by all men made the meafure of things moit and dry, of 
weight and magnitude: and they then think that they know the quantity, 
when they know through this meafure. Motion, too, is meafured by a fimple 
and the moft rapid motion. For this has the fhorteft times Hence, in altro- 
nomy, a one of this kind is the principle and the meafure. For the motion 
of heaven is fuppofed to be equal and mott {wift, by which other motions are 
determined. In mutfic, likewife, diefis.is the meafure, becaufe it is the leaft 
fenfible found: and in voice a letter. And all thefe are a certain one; yet 
not fo as that the one is fomething common to them, but ìn fwch a manner * 
as we have before fhown. 

A meafure, however, is not always one in number, but is fometimes more 
than one; as, for inftance, two dieles, which are not underflood according’ to 
the hearing, but in definitions. Voices t alfo are many by which we- mea- 


* Viz. As things which are denominated from, and with reference to, the one. 


t Alexander well. obferves, that Ariftotle here by voices means the elements of fpeech, 
Jy by c Ke. 


fure ; 
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fure; and a diameter is alfo meafured by two things*; and this is the cafe 
with a fide, and with all magnitudes. And thus the meafure of all things 
is the one; becaufe we know thofe things from which eflence confills, by 
making a divifion either according to quantity, or according to form. Hence 
the one is indivifible, becaufe the firt of every thing is indivifible; but 
every thing is not fimilarly indiviGible, as, for inftance, a foot and the monad. 
But the latter is in every refpect indivifible, while the former 1s aflumed indi- 
vifible with refpect to fenfe, as we juft now obferved. For, perhaps every 
thing continued is divifible ; but meafure is always of a kindred nature. For 
magnitude is the meafure of magnitudes and of individuals, length of length, 
breadth of breadth, found of founds, weight of weight, and monad of monads. 
For in this manner it is requifite to {peak, and not to call number the mea- 
{ure of numbers. Though this would be neceflary if meafure is to be fimi- 
larly affigned. But he who entertains this opinion does not think fimilarly, 
‘but yuft as if he fhould think that monads are the meafure of monads, and not 
the monad. However, number is a multitude of monads: and on the fame 
account we fay that fcience is the meafure of things, and alfo fenfe, becaufe 
we know fomething through thefe; for they are meafured rather than they 
meafure. But it happens to us juft as if, another meafuring us, we fhould 
know the quantity we contain, becaule he fo many times-applies to us a 
cubital meafure. But Protagoras fays that man is the meafure of all things, 
juft as if he had faid that he who poflefles fcientific knowledge, or fenfible 
perception, is a meafure ; and this becaufe the one poflefles fenfe and the other 
{cience, which we fay are the meafures of their fubjedts. Hence, though 
aflerting nothing excellent, he appears to fay fomething pertinent. ‘That the 
eflence of the ove, therefore, confifts in being a certain meafure, and the moft 
principal meafure of quantity, and efpecially according to the name by which 
it is diftinguithed from other things, and that it is, in the next place, the mea~ 
{fure of quality, ts evident. Buta meafure will be of one kind, which 1s indi- 
vifible according to quantity, and of another, which is indivifible according to 
quality. So that żbe one is indivifible either fimply, or fo far as it is one. 


* Thus, for inftance, fays Alexander, if a diameter is meafured by the finger, finger ts two- 
fold, viz, the very nature and form of the finger, and the finger itfelf which meafures the dia- 
meter. 


Ge i CHAP. 
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CHAP. I 


IT is now requifite to inquire in what manner ¢he one fubfifts with refped: 
to its eflence and nature, as in the doubts which we formerly made we di 
culled what the one is, and how we ought to conceive re(pecting it; whether 
the one itfelf is a certain effence, as the Pythagorzans formerly faid, and Plato 
afterwards, or rather a certain nature is {ubjected to it; and how it ought to 
be confidered after a manner more known, and whether the conceptions of na. 
tural philofophers concerning it are to be admitted. For, of thefe, one afferts 
that friendihip 1s ¿be ove, another air, and another the infinite. Lut if nothing 
of univerfals can be effence*, cs we bave afferted in our aifcourfe concerning 
effence and being, nor this very thing efieñce can be one ceitain thing feparate 
from the many (for a thing of this kind is fomething common, and alone 
fubfifts as a predicate )—this being the cafe, it is evident that the one is not 
effence. For being and the one are the moft of all things univerfally predi- 
cated. So that neither are genera certain natures and ellences feparable from 
other things; nor can ¢he one be genus, through the fame caufes by which 
neither being nor eflence is genus. 

Further ftill: it is neceflary that the like fhould take place in all things. 
But being and the one are predicated equally. Wherefore, fince in qualities 
there is a certain one, and a certain nature, and in a fimilar manner in quanti- 
ties, it 1s evident that what tle ove is, mult, in fhort, be inveftigated, as allo 
what being is; fo that it is not fufficient to affert that this very thing is the 
nature of it. In colours alfo there is one colour, as, for inftance, the white ; 
afterwards, other colours appear to be venerated from this and black. But 
black is a privation of white, in the fame manner as daiknefs of light; for 
this is a privation of light. So that, if beings were colours, beings would be 
a certain number, But of what? Evidently of colours. And the one would 
be a certain one, as, for inflance, the white. In like manner, if beings were 
melodies, they would indeed be a number, but of dietis 7; but the eflence of 
them would not be number; and zbe ove would be foinething, the eflence of 
which would not be zbe ove, but diefis. In a fimilar manner too, with refpedct 


* This is apparently fhown by Ariftotle in the feventl® book of this work. See the Intro- 
duction to this work. 


4 e. The {mallet fenfible found. 
to 
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to founds, if all beings were founds, they would be the number of the ele- 
ments, and fhe one would be a vocal element. And if beings’ were right- 
lined figures, they would be the number of figures, and zbe one would be a 
triangle: and there will be the fame reafoning in the other genera. So that 
if in participated properties, in qualities, in quantities, and in motion, there 
are numbers, and there is a certain one in all thefe, number being the number 
of certain things, and fhe ove a certain one, but this is not the eilence of the 
one, it is neceflary that the like fhould take place in efiences. For this will 
fimilarly happen in all things. That the one, therefore, is a certain nature in 
every genus, and that this very thing zbe ove is not the nature of any thing, is 
evident. But, as in colours we inveftigate cne colour as tbe ove, fo in eflence 
we inveltigate one eflence as the one itfelf. Moreover, that in a certain relpect 
the one and being hgnity the fame is evident, from this, that te one equally fol- 
lows the categories, and is notin any of them ; as, for inftance, 1t is neither in 
fubftance nor in quality, but fubfifts in a manner fimilar to being. It allo 
follows from this, that in predication one man does not add any thing elfe be- 
fides man, as neither is being any thing befides fubftance, or quality, or quan- 
tity: and the being of the one * is the fame as the being of fome individual 


thing. 
CHAP. III. 


THE ONE and THE MANY are oppofed multifarioufly ; according to one 
of which modes ¢he one and multitude are oppofed as indivifible and divifible. 
For that which ts either divided or ts divifible is called a certain multitude; but 
that which is indivifible or is not divided 1s called one. Since, therefore, 
oppofitions are fourfold, and one of thefe is denominated according to priva- 
tion, thefe indeed will be contraries, and will neither be denominated as con- 
tradiction nor as relatives. But ¢he ove is denominated and rendered appa- 
rent from its contrary, viz. the indivifible from the divifible, becaufe multi- 
tude and the divihble are more manifeft to fenfe than the indiv:fible. So that, 
through fenfe, multitude is prior in deĝnitioa to the indivifible. But the 
fame, the fimilar, and the equal are of the ove, as we have fhownf in the divi- 


* It muft be carefully obferved that this is true of the one which fub&fts in fenfibles. 


+ Ariftotle here, according to Alexander, refers to his treatife On the Good, in which, fays he, 
oy divifion, he reduces all contraries into multitude and the one. This work, as we have before 


obferved, 1s unfortunately loft. 
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fion of contraries; but the different, the diffimilar, and the unequal, are of 
multitude, But fince fame is predicated multifarioully, it is predicated in one 
way according to number, which we fometimes call z//e//; but in another way, 
if a thing is one In definition and number. Thus, for inftance, you are one 
with yourfelf, both in form and matter. 

Further ftill: thofe things are faid to be the fame, of the firft * effence of 
which there is one definition. Thus, equal right lines are the fame, and equal 
and equal-angled quadrangular figures, though they are many in number ; 
for in thefe equality is unity. But things are faid to be fimilar, which are 
not indeed fimply the fame, nor without difference according to their fubject 
eflence, but yet are the fame according to form. ‘Thus, a greater {quare is 
fimilar to a lefler, and alfo unequal right lines. For thefe are indeed fimilar, 
but are not fimply the fame. But fome things are called fimilar, if they have 
the fame form, and in which though the more and the lefs are ingenerated, 
yet the things themfelves are neither more nor lefs. Other things are fo de- 
nominated, if there 1s the fame paflion and one in fpecies. ‘Thus, that which 
is very white and that which is lefs white are faid to be fimilar, becaufe the. 
form of them is one. But fome things are called fimilar, if they have more 
of the fame things than of fuch as are difierent, either fimply, or which are 
more obvious to fenfe. Thus, tin is more fimilar to filver than to gold; but: 
gold is fimilar to fire, fo far as it is yellow and’ruddy. So that it is evident- 
that the different and the difimilar are denominated multifarioufly. 

The different alfo and the fame have. an oppofite mode of fubfiftence. 
Hence, every thing with relation to every thing is either the fame or difer- 
ent. But that is faid to take place, 1f the matter and definition are not one. 
Hence, you, and that which is next to you, are diferent. But the third fig- 
nification of the fimilar is when things fubfift as in mathematical fpecies. 
All fuch things, therefore, as are. denominated one and being, are, with re- 
ference to each other, different or the fame. For there is not any contradic-- 
tion of the fame+. Hence, it is not afferted of non-entities, but of all. 
beings; but wot the fame is alfo- predicated of beings.. For fame and different 
are naturally either one, or not one, which non-one is both being and one... 


* By the frf effence here, we muft underftand the proximate effence. 


t That is, fays Alexander, fame and different are not oppofed contradictorily, fo as to pestain 
to non-entities alfo, and not to beings alone, 
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Different, therefore, and fame, are after this manner oppofed. But diference 
is not the fame with dverfity. For it is not neceflary that a thing which is 
another, and that with relation to which it 1s another, fhould be another by a 
common fomething. For every thing whatever which is a being is either 
the fame or different. But that which is different from fomething is different 
by fomething *. So that it is neceflary that there fhould be fomething the 
fame by which they differ. But this fomething the fame 1s either genus or 
fpecies: for every thing which differs, differs either in genus or frecies. And 
thofe things, indeed, differ in genus, of which neither the matter is common, 
nor the mutual generation; as, for inftance, thole things of which there is 
ancther figure of predication; but thofe things are different in fpecies, of 
which there is the fame genus. But genus is faid to be that by which both 
the things that differ are called the fame according to eflence. So that con- 
traries are things different, and contrariety is a certain difference. But that 
this is well aflerted by us 1s evident from induction. For all things appear to 
differ, and not only to be averfe; but fome are diverfe in genus, and others 
in the fame co-ordination of predication. Sothat they are in the fame genus, 
and are the fame in genust. But we have elfewhere fhown. what kind. of- 
things are the fame or different in genus.. 


CHAP. IV. 


BuT fince it happens that things which differ from each other differ ” 
moie or lefs, there is a certain greateft difference, and this I call contra- 
riety. And, that this is the greateft difference, is evident from induc- - 
tion. For things which differ in genus have not a way to each other, but 
are much dittant, and cannot be compared together. But to things which 
differ in fpecies the generations are from contraries, as from extremes. And 
the laft interval is the greateft: fo that the interval of -contraries is the 
createft. But the greateft in every genus is the perfect: for that is greatett 
which cannot be tranfcended ; and that is perfe@t beyond which nothing can be 
allumed. For perfe&t difference has an end, jult as other things from having . 


* Viz. Whatever differs has fomething in common with that from which it differs. 


+ In the printed text ra ede; but as the text of Alexander has genere (tw veve), I have 
adopted this reading in my verfione Befides, the concluding fentence of tlus chapter. favors 
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an end are called perfeG@. But nothing is beyond the end: for this 1s the laft 
in every thing, and comprehends that of which it is the end. Hence, no- 
thing is beyond the erd, nor is the perfect indigent of any thing That 
contrariety, therefore, is perfect difference, 1s from hence evident. 

But, fince contraries are predicated multifariouily, the perfect will follow ii 
fuch a manner as accords with their fubhitence as contraries. But, this being 
the cafe, it is evident that there cannot be many contraries to one thing. for 
neither will there be any thing more extreme than that which is lait, nor of 
one interval will there be more than two extremes. And, in fhort, if con- 
trariety is difference, but difference is the difference of two things, this will 
alfo be the cafe with perfect difference. . But it is neceflary that the other de- 
finitions alfo of contraries fhould be true: for perfect difference differs in the 
ereateft degree. For we have fhown that of things which differ in genus and 
fpecies, nothing external can be aflumed, fince there is no difference with re- 
{pect to things beyond genus; but of thetfe this is the gréateft. And things 
which being in the fame genus differ in the greatelt degree, are contraries. 
For the greateft difference of thefe is-that which is perfe&t. Things alfo 
which being in the fame recipient differ in the greateft degree, are contraries 
for the fame matter is the fubye€t of contraries. And, likewife, thofe things 
are contraries, which differ in the greate{t degree under the fame power. For 
one fcience is converfant with one genus of things in which perfect difference 
is the greateft. Butthe firt contrariety is habit and privation ; yet not every 
privation (for privation is predicated multifarioufly), but fuch as is perfect. 
But other contraries are denominated accordinz to thefe; iome from poflei- 
ing; lome fiom acting, or being effective; and fome, becaufe they receive or 
reject thefe or other contrarieties. But if contradiction, privation, contrariety, 
and relatives are oppofed; but of thefe contradiction is the firft, and of con- 
tradiclion there is no medium, but there 1s of contraries, it is evident that 
contradiction and contrariety are not the fame. But privation is a certain 
contradiction: fer, either there ig a privation of that which cannot by any 
means be polfeffed, or of that which, when it is naturally adapted to be pol- 
felled, is not polfefled ; and this either altogether, or in fome definité manner. 
For we fpeak of this mututarioufly, as we have elfewhere fhown. So that 
privation is a certain contradiction, or a dehnite impotency, or comprehended 
together with its recipient. Hence there is no medium of contradiction, but 
there is a certain medium of privation, For every thing is either equal or 


not 
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not equal, but not every thing is equal or unequal, except alone in that which 
is the recipient of the equal. If, therefore, generations are in matter from 
contraries, but they are produced from form and the habit of form, or from 
a certain privation of fpecies and form, it 1s evident that every contrariety 
will be a certain privation, but not every privation perhaps 1s contrariety. 
But the caufe of this is, that whatever fuffers a privation of any thing, may 
fuffer this privation in a manifold refpect. For thofe things are contraries 
from the extremities of which mutations are produced. This alfo is evident 
from induction. For every contrariety has a privation of the other of con- 
trarics ; but not all things in a fimilar manner. For-inequality is a privation 
of equality, diffimilitude of fimilitude, and virtue of vice. But there is a dif- 
ference, as we have already obferved: for one thing ts faid to fuffer privation, 
if it is alone deprived of fomething ; but another, if it does not poflefs when 
it is naturally adapted to poffefs, as in a certain age, or in that which is prin- 
cipal, or altogether. Hence, of fome contraries there is a medium, and a man 
is neither good nor bad; but of others there is not a medium, but it is necel- 
fary that a number fhould be even or odd. Further {till: fome things have a 
definite fubyject, and others have not. So that it is evident that the other of 
contraiies is always denominated according to privation. But it is fufficient 
if firft natures and the genera of contraries, as, for inftance, the one and the 
many, are fo denominated. For other things are referred to thefe. 


CHAP V. 


BuT fince one thing is contrary to one, it may be doubted how øe one and the’ 
many are oppofed, and how the equal is oppofed to the great and the {mall. For 
we always Ipeak of the whether in oppofition ; as, for inftance, whether a thing 
is white or black; and wheter itis white or noct white. But we do not fay when 
ther itis man or white, unlefs from hypothefis, and when inveftigating, as, whe- 
ther Cleon came or Socrates. This inquiry, however, is not neceflary'in any’ 
genus. For oppoilites alone cannot fubfift together, as is evident in this inquiry,- 
which of the two came. For, if it were poflible for both to have come, the in- 
terrogation would be ridiculous. But if this were poflible, he who makes the. 
inquiry falls into oppofition, viz. into zbe one and the many; as, for inftance, 
whether both came, or one ofthe two. Butif the inquiry refpccting the whether 
is always in oppolites (but it is faid whether a thing is greater, or lefler, or equal’, 
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what is the oppofition with refpect to thefe of the equal? For it 1s not alone 
contrary to one of them, nor to both. For why is it rather contrary to the 
greater than the leffer? -Further ftill: the equal is contrary to the unequal ; 
fo that it will be contrary to more than one. But, if the unequal fignifies the 
fame thing with both thefe together, it will indeed be oppofite to both; and 
the doubt will afift thofe who fay that the unequal 1s the duad. It happens, 
however, that one-will be contrary to two 3 which is impoflible. 

Again: the equal appears to be a medium between the great and the {mail ; 
but contrarlety neither appears to be a medium, nor, from the definition of it, 
ts it poflible that it fhould. For it would not be perfect, if it was the me- 
dium of any thing, but rather it always has fome medium with refpeĉ to it- 
felf. It remains, therefore, that the equal muft either be oppofed as negation 
or as privation. But it is not poflible that it can be alone oppofed to the 
great or tothe fmall. For why fhould it be rather oppofed to the great 
than to the fmall? Negation, therefore, is privative of both. Hence, žbe 
ahether is predicated with refpeét to both, but not with refpe& to either. 
Thus we do not fay, wether is it equal or greater? or, whether is it equal or 
lefs? But the whether is always afflerted with reference to three things. It 
is not, however, privation from neceffity: for it does not follow that every 
thing is equal which is not greater or lefler; but this takes place in things in 
which the greater and the lefler are naturally inherent. The equal, therefore, 
is that which is neither great nor {mall, but which is naturally adapted to be- 
come great or {mall; and it is oppofed to both, as negative privation. Hence 
itis a medium. ‘That alfo which is neither evil nor good is oppofed to both, 
but is namelefs. For each is predicated multifarioully ; and that which 1s the 
recipient is not one thing, but rather that which is neither white nor black; 
though neither is this called one thing. But colours are in a certain ref{pect 
definite, of which this negation is privatively predicated. For it is neceflary 
that this negation fhould be brown, or pallid, or fomething elfe of this kind. 
Hence, they are not rightly reproved who think that all things are fimilarly 
denominated ; fo that, between a fhoe and a hand, the medium 1s that which 
is neither a fhoe nor a hand, fince alfo that which is neither good nor evil is 
the medium between good and evil, as if, with refpect to all things, there would 
be a certain medium. It is not, however, neceflary that this fhould happen. 
For this co-negation of oppofites 1s of things which are naturally adapted to 
bave a certain medium, and a certain interval, „But with refpect to thefe 


there 
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there is no difference: for thofe things are in another genus, of which theft 
were co-negations *; fo that the fubject of them is not one. 


CHAP. VI. 


In a fimilar manner, alfo, fome one may doubt refpefting the one and the 
many. For, if the many are fimply oppoled to the one, certain impoffible 
confequences will happen; for it will either be a fmall multitude, or {mall 
mulcitudes F, fince the many is alfo oppofed to the few. Belides, two things 
are many, fince the double is multiplex; and thus alfo ‘two is called 
double. So that the one is few. For, with relation to what are two things 
many, unleis with relation to ¢e one and the few? For nothing elfe appears. 
to be leis. Further ftill: what the long and the fhort are in length, that the 
much and the few are in multitude, and whatever is much is alfo many, and 
the many is much. Unlefs, therefore, fomething intervenes in continued inde- 
finite quantity, the few will be a certain multitude. So that te one is a certalıy 
multitude, if itis the few. But this is neceflary if two things are many. 
Perhaps, however, the many is denominated in the fame manner as the much, 
yet as differing, as water which is much, but not many. But with refpect to. 
fuch things as are divifible, in thefe zhe many fubfifts, according to one mode, 
if the multitude has a tranfcendency either fimply or relatively; and in @ 
fimilar-manner fhe few, when the multitude is deficient. But, according to 
another mode, ¢he many fubfifts as number, which is alone oppofed to the one. 
For thus we {peak of the one or the many; juft as if fome one fhould fay one 
and ones, or white and things white, and things meafured with refpect to mea- 
Jure, and that which is meafured. ‘Thus, allo, things which are manifold are 
called many: for every number is many, becaufe it isone many, and becaufe 
each is meafurable by one, and is as that which is oppofed to the one, and not 
to the few. After this manner, therefore, two things alfo are many ; but as 
having tranfcendemt multitude, or as relatives, or fimply confidered, they are 
not many; but two is the firft multitude in numbers, Two is, however, 
{imply few; for it isthe firft multitude having a defect. Hence, Anaxagoras 
did not {peak rightly in afferting, that all things fubjifted together, and were 


* But things of which there are co-negations are fubjected to the fame genus. 
+ In the original oasyov ñ onya. 
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infinite in multitude and fmallne/s: for, inftead of /maline/s, he ought to have 
faid iv paucity. For the few is not infinite; fince it does not fubfit through 
the one, as fome fay, but through ¢wo. They are, therefore, after this nan- 
ner oppofed. But the one and the many are oppofed in numbers, and żbe one 
is oppoled to ¿be many, as meafure to that which is meafured. And thefe are 
oppofed as relatives, which have not an effential fubfiftence. But we have 
clfewhere fhown that relatives are denominated in a twofold retpeQ. Eor 
fome things are fo called as contraries, others as {cience to the object of {cience, 
becaufe fomething elfe is predicated with refpe& to it“. Nothing, however, 
hinders but that ¢4e one may be lefs than a certain thing ; as, for inftance, than 
two. For it does not follow, that if it is lels, ıt is alfo few. But multitude ts 
as it were the genus of number. For number is multitude, which may be 
meafured by zre ove. And the one and number are ina certain refpe& opposed, 
not as contraries, but, as we have faid, in the fame manner as certain relatives. 
For, fo far as ¢he ove is a meafure, but avmber meafurable, fo far they are op- 
pofed to each other. Hence, not every thing which is one is number, as, for 
inftance, if there is any thing indivifible. But, though {cience is in a fimilar 
manner denominated with refpe& to the obje& of fcience, yet it is not Gmi- 
larly attributed: for fclence may appear to be a meafure, but the objet of 
{cience that which is meafured. But it happens that every fcience is the 
object of fcientific knowledge, though not every thing which may be fzien- 
tifically known is {cience, becaufe ina certain refpe& fcience is meafured by 
the object of f{cientitic knowledge. Moreover, neither is multitude contrary 
to fhe few ; but to this ¿be much is oppoled, in the fame manner as multitude 
which tranfcends is oppofed to the multitude which is tranfcended ; nor is mul- 
titwde altogether contrary to zbe one. But with refpect to zbe one, as we have 
faid, one kind is divilible, and another indivifible, which fubfifts as a relative, 
juft as fcience with refpect to the object of fcience, if {cience were number ; 
but ¿be one is a meafure t. 


* That is, fcience is a 1elative, not becaufe it is predicated of him who pofleffes fcientific 
knowledge, but becaufe the object of fuch knowledge 1s predicated with reference to fcience. 


t The Commentary of Alexander on this book extends no further than to the end of this 
chapter; the remaining part being unfortunately loft. 
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CHAP. VII 


BuT fince it happens that between contraries there is a certain medium, it 
is neceffary that the media fhould derive their fubfiftence from contraries. 
For all media, and the things of which they are media, arein the fame genus. 
For we call thofe things media into which that which is changed is necefla- 
rily firt changed. ‘Thus, he who paffes from the hypate™ to the nete f, if 
the tranfition is made in a fhort time, will firft arrive at the founds which 
fubfift between. And in colours, if any one pafles from white to black, he 
will arrive at the red and the brown before he arrives at the black. And in 
a fimilar manner in other things. But a tranfmutation from one genus to 
another cannot take place, except from accident; as, for inftance, from co- 
lour to figure. It is neceflary, therefore, that media and the things of which 
they are media fhould be in the fame genus. But all media are the media of 
certain oppofites; for, from thefe alone eflential mutation fubfifts. Hence, 
it is impoffible that there fhould be any medium between things which are 
not oppofites; for otherwife there would be a mutation from things not op- 
pofed. But in oppofites there is no medium of contradiction. For contra- 
diction is antithefis, and an oppofition of which one of the parts is prefent, 
without having any medium. But, of the reft, fome are relatives, others are 
privation, and others are contraries., And of thofe which are relatives, fuch 
as are not contraries have not a medium; and this becaufe they are not in the 
fame genus. For, what is there between {cience and the object of fcience ? 
There is, however, a medium between the great and the{mall. But if media 
are in the fame genus, as we have fhown, and are media of contraries, it is ne. 
ceflary that they alfo fhould be compofed from thefe contraries. For, either 
there is a certain genus of them, or none. And if there is a genus, and it 
fubfifts in fuch a manner that fomething will be prior to contraries, thofe 
contrary differences will be prior which make contraries as fpecies of genus; 
for fpecies fubfift from genus and differences. ‘Thus, if white and black are 
contraries, and the one Is a fegregative, but the other a congregative colour, 
thefe very differences themfelves, the fegregative and the congregative, will 
have a prior fubfiftence. So that thefe contraries are prior to each other, 


* The bafe chord. 
+ The feventh chord in the harp. 
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But contraries which are difercnces are more contraries. The ref alfo, and 
the meaia, will confift from genus and differences. Thus, it is requifite 
that whatever colours are between white and black fhould be faid to confift 
from genus (but colour fs a genus) and certain diflerences. But thefe will not 
be the firft contraries ; for otherwife each will be black or white. There are, 
therefore, other colours. And hence thefe colours will be the media of firft. 
contraries. But the firft differences are the fegregative and the Congregative. 
So that the firft ching to be invefligated with refpe@t to fuch contraries as are 
not in genus is this, From what the media of them confift. For itis neceflary 
that things in the fame genus fhould be either compofed from things incom- 
polite in genus, or fhould be incompofites. Contraries, therfore, are not 
compofed trom each other; and hence they are principles. Eut media are 
either all things or nothing. From contraries, too, fomething is generated. 
So that, before there is a mutation into contraries, there will'be a mutation 
jinto this: for of each there will be the more and the lefs. There will there- 
fore be a medium, and this will be the medium of contraries. Fience, all 
other media are compofites. For that which ts more than one thing and 
lefs than another,-is in a certain refpect compofed from thofe things of which 
it is faid to be more and lefs. But fince of contraries other things which are 
prior are not -of the fame kind, all media will be from contraries. So that 
all inferiors, and contraries, and media will be from firt contraries. That all 
media, therefore, are in the fame genus, and that they are media of contra- 
ries, and are compcfed from contraries, is evident. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Burt that which is different in fpecies is different from fomething, and it 1s 
neceffary that this fhould fubfiit in both differences. Thus, if animal 1s dif- 
ferent in fpecies, both will be animals. It is neceflary, therefore, that things 
which are different in fpecies fhould be in the fame genus. But I mean a 
genus of that kind, by which both are called one and the fame, not poffeffing 
difference from accident, whether it fubfifts as matter, or as fomething differ- 
ent from matter. For it 1s not only requifite that a common fomething fhould 
be prefent, as, for iniflance, that both fhould be animals, but, that this very 
anlal itfelf fhould be different from either, as that the one fhould be horte, 
and the other man. Hence, this fomething common belongs to things dif- 
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ferent from each other im fpecies. And hence, too, this will be fuch a particu- 
lar animal effentially, and that an animal eflentially different; as, for in. 
{tance, that will be a horfe, and this a man. It ts neceflary, therefore, that 
this difference fhould be a diverfity of genus. But I call that difference 
of genus diverfity, which makes this very thing to be different. Hence 
this will be contrariety. And this is evident from indudtion: for all 
things are divided by oppofites; and it has been fhown that contraries are in 
the fame genus. For contrariety 1s perfe@t ditference. But every difference 
which is in fpecies is fomething belonging to a certain thing. So that this is 
the fame, and is genus in both. Hence all contraries are in the fame co- ordi. 
nation of predication, which differ in fpecies and not in genus, and are efpe- 
cially different from each other. For the difference between them is pertedt, 
and they are not at the fame time generated together. Difference, therefore, 
is contrariety. For this is to be different in fpecies, viz. for things which are 
individuals, when they are in the fame genus, to poflefs contrariety. But 
things are the fame in fpecies, which fubfifting as individuals have not con. 
trariety. For in divifion and in media contrarieties are produced, before we 
arrive at individuals, So that it 1s evident that none of thofe things which 
accord as fpecies of genus, is, with refpeét to that which is called genus, either 
the fame, or different in fpecies. For matter is rendered manifeft by negation ; 
ind genus is the matter of that of which it is faid to be the genus; not, how- 
ever, as the genus of the Heraclidz, but as that which fubfifts in nature. Nor 
is genus denominated from things which are not in the fame genus, but 
which differ in genus from them. But things differing in fpecies differ from 
thofe in the fame genus. For it 1s neceflary that contrariety fhould be the 
difference of that from which it differs in fpecies. But contrariety alone fub- 
fis in things which are in the fame genus. 


CHAP. IX. 


SOME one, however, may doubt why woman does not differ in fpecies from 
man, fince the male and female are contraries, and contrariety is difference. 
But neither are male and female animals different in {pecies, though thefe are 
the effential differences of animal, and are not as whitenefs or blacknefs, but 
are inherent in animal fo far as it is animal. The following doubt likewife is 


nearly the fame with this, vize Why, with refpe& to contrariety, one kind 
4 makes 
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makes things different in fpecies, and another does not: as, for inftance, why 
it makes that which is capable of walking and that which is winged, but does 
not make whitenefs and blacknefs. Shall we fay it is becaufe fome things are 
the proper pafhions of genus, but others are not? And lince one thing is 
realon or form, but another matter, {uch contrarieties as are in form produce 
difference in fpecies; but fuch as are in that which is affumed together with 
matter do not produce {pecific difference. Hence, neither whitenefs nor black- 
nefs makes man ™*, becaufe thefe are not the fpecific differences of a white and 
black man, though one name fhould be afhigned to both. For man is as matter; 
but matter does not produce difference: for man is not man from the matter, but 
from the form of man. Hence, though the flefh and bones from which this and 
that man confift are different, yet the entire whole is different indeed, but is 
not diferent in fpecies, becaufe there is no contrariety inreafonorform. But 
this entire whole is an individual; and Callias is form in conjunétion with 
matter. This is likewife the cafe with a white man, becaufe Callias is white. 
Man, therefore, is white according to accident. Nor doa brazen and wooden 
circle, nor a brazen triangle and wooden circle, differ in fpecies through mat. 
ter, but becaufe there is contrariety in the form f. But whether fhall we fay, 
that matter does not make things different in {pectes, though in a certain re. 
{pect it is itfelf different, or that it partly does? For, why is this horfe dif. 
ferent in fpecies from this man, fince the forms of thefe fubfift together 
with matter? Shall we fay it is becaufe contrariety is inherent in form? for 
there is a fpecific difference between a white man and a black horfe, but not 
fo far as the one is white and the other black; fince, even if both were white, 
they would in a fimilar manner be fpecifcally different. But the mafculine 
and the feminine are the proper paflions of animal, yet nut according to 
eflence, but in matter aud body. Hence the fame feed, in confequence of 
fuffering a certain pafhon, becomes either female or male. And thus we have 


fhown what it is to be d.if_rent in fpecies, and why fome things are fpecifi. 
cally diffcreut, and others are not. 


* Inttead of avdpwmcu, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we fhould read avOgazror. 


+ Viz. Becaufe the form of the circle is contrary to that of the triangle. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP X. 


BuT fince contraries are different in fpecies, and the corruptible and the 
incorruptible are contraries (for privation is definite impotency), hence the 
corruptible and incorruptible mult neceflarily be generically different from 
each other. We have now, therefore, already fpoken concerning thefe uni- 
verfal appellations. In confequence of this, it may feem not to be neceflary 
that the corruptible and incorruptible fhould be different in fpecies, as neither 
are white and black. For it would happen that the fame thing would be both 
corruptible and incorruptible *, if any thing of univerfals fubfilts, juft as man 
will be black and white; and after the fame manner as it- happens in parti- 
culars, that cne and the fame man is white and black fucceflively, and not at 
once; though white is contrary to black. But, of contraries, fome are inhe- 
rent in certain things according to accident, fuch, for inftance, as the particulars 
which have been jut now mentioned, and many others; but in other things 
this ts impofhble, among which are the corruptible and incorruptible. For 
nothing is corruptible according to accident. For accident may happen not 
to be; but the corruptible is of things which neceflarily fubfift in the parti- 
culars in which it is inherent. Or the corruptible and incorruptible will 
be one and the fame, if it is poble that the corruptible may not fubfift. 
It is neceflary, therefore, that the corruptible muft fubfift in each of the 
things which are corruptible, either eflentially or inthe eflence of each. The 
fame reafoning alfo applies to that which is incorruptible: for both are 
of things which have a neceflary fubfiftence. So far, therefore, as one 
is primarily corruptible and the other primarily incorruptible, fo far they 
are oppofed to each other; fo that they are neceffarily generically different. 
Hence it is evident that there cannot be fuch forms as fome aflert there 
are. For, with refpe€t to man, one will be corruptibie and another in- 
corruptible, though forms are faid to be the fame in fpecies with particulars f, 


and 
* See the Note to page 47. 


t Neither Plato, nor any of his genuine difciples, confidered ideas as the fame in fpecies with 
fenfible particulars. For, according to them, ideas are eternal and peifectly incorporeal na- 


tures. 
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and not with refpect to them equivocal. But things generically dif- 
ferent are more diftant from each -other than fuch as are {pecifically 


different. 
turés. Ariftotle, therefore, cannot be ferious in what he now fays; or, if he is, his reafoning 


muft be fuppofed to be directed againft certain Platonifts and Pythagorzans òf his oWn time, 
who*corrupted the genuine doctrine of ideas. 


ARISTOTLE’S 
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CHAPSI 


Tu AT WispdoM, therefore, is a certain {cience concerning principles, is 
evident from the firft books, in which we doubted againft the affertions of 
others refpecting principles. But fome one may doubt whether it is requi. 
fite to confider wifdom as one fcience, or as many {ciences. For, if it is one 
{cience, there i$ always one {cience of contraries. But principles are not con. 
trarics. And if there is not one, of what kind are thefe many fziences? 
Further ftill: is it the province of one, or of many fciences, to contemplate 
demonftrative principles? For, if of one, why is it the province of this more 
than of any other? And if of many, of what kind are thefe many? Again. 
whether is there one {cience of all eflences, or not? For, if not of all, it will 
be difficult to fhow what kind of efflences thofe are of which there is one 
{cience. But if there is one fcience of all, it is immanifeft how it happens 
that there is the fame fcience of many eflences. And further ftill ; whether 
is demon({tration converfant with eflences alone, or alfo with accidents? For, 


* In this book Ariftotle repeats what he has before demonftrated, and fuggefts to us, that 

a doctrine of this kind is different from the phyfical and mathematical fciences, and alone de_ 

ferves to be called wifdom. And, as in the third book he enumerated the doubts which per- 

tain to the metaphyfical fcience, he purfues the queftions there propofed, in the other books, as 
far as to this cleventh book. See the Notes to the thiid book, 
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if with accidents, it is not convetfant with effences. But if there is one 
feience of effences and another of accidents, what is the charaéteriftic of each, 
and which of the two is wifdom? For demonftrative wifdom is converfant 
with accidents ; but the wifdom which confiders firft principles is conver‘ant 
with effences. But neithér muft the fcience which we inveftigate be efta- 
blifhed about the caufcs which we have mentioned in our Phyfics; nor about 
that cause forthe fake of which other things fubhft. Fora thing of this kind 
is the good; but this fubfifts in pradlical things, and in things which are im 
motion. And this firft moves: for the end is a thing of this kind. But in 
things immoveable there is not that which hrft moves. And, in fhort, it is 
dubious whether the {cience which is now inveftigated 1s converfant with 
fenfible effences, or not with thefe, but with certain others. For, if with cer- 
tain others, it will either be converfant with forms or mathematical fpecies. 
But that forms are not is manifeft. And at the fame time, though any one 
fhould admit that they do fubfift, it will be dubious why the like does not 
take place in other things of which there are forms, as in mathematical enti- 
ties. But I fay, that they place mathematical entities between forms and fen- 
fibles, as certain third natures, befides forms, and things which are here. 
However, there is not a third man, nora third horfe, befides man itfeif and 
horfe itfelf and particulars. But if they are not as they fay, about what kind 
of things muft the mathematician be confidefed as corverfant? For it cannot 
be with things which are here; fince none of thefe are fuch as the mathemas« 
tical {ciences inveftigate; nor, indeed, is the fciénce which we now invefti- 
gate converfant with mathematical entities. For none of thefe has a feparate 
fubhflence. Nor yet is it converfant with fenfible eifences; for thefe are 
corruptible. And, in fhort, it is dubious to what ‘kind of feience it belongs. 
to doubt concerning the matter of mathematical entities. For neither can it 
be the phyfical fcience, becaufe the whole employment of phyfics is about 
thofe things which contain in themfelves the principle of motion and reft.. 
Nor yet that which is converfant with demonftration and’ fcience ; for: it 
makes this very genus itfelf the object of its inveftigation. It remains, 


therefore, that the firft philofophy mutt make thefe * the object of its {pecu- 
lation. 


* In the printed text mepi avtwv, but the fenfe requires we fhould read sept avtvs. For the 
propofed doubt is, what the {cience is which fpeculates the matter of mathematical entities. 


Some 
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Some one, however, may doubt whether it is requifite ‘to eftablith the 
{clence which we now inveftigate, as converfant with thofe principles which 
are called by fome elements. But thefe are contidered by all men as inherent 
in compofite natures. However, it will rather appear that the {cience which we 
inveftizate, ought to be converfant with univerfals. For every reafon and every 
fcience are employed about univerfals, and not about the laft of things; fo that 
thus this fcience will be converfant with firft genera. But thefe will be deme 
and the one. For thefe are efpecially confidered as comprehending all beings, 
and as in the moft eminent degree aflimilated to principles, becaufe they 
rank as things firft by nature. For, thefe being corrupted, other thine: ailo 
are at the fame time deftroyed: for every thing is beran and one. But fo far 
as it is neceflary that differences fhould participate of thefe, if any one admits 
the fubfiftence of thefe genera, unce no difference participates of genus, fo far 
it will not appear neceflary to eftablifh thefe either as genera or principles. 
Further ftill: if that which is more fimple is more a principle than that 
which is lefs fimple; but the laft of things * which proceed from genus are 
more fimple than genera; for they are indivifibles; but genera are divided 
into many fpecies and differences;—hence {fpecies will appear to be more 
principles than genera. But fo far as fpecies are taken away together with 
genera, genera will appear to be more fimilar to principles. For that is a 
principle which takes away other things together with itfelf. Thefe, there- 
fore, and other fuch-like particulars, are the things which are dubious. 


CHAP. II. 


FURTHER ftill: it may be doubted whether it is neceffary that fomething 
befides particulars fhould be admitted or not, fince the fcience which we now 
inveftigate is converfant with thefe. Thefe, however, are infinite: and things 
which have a fubfiftence befides particulars, are.either genera or fpecies, But 
the {cience which .1s,at_prefent inveftigated is not the {cience .or either of 
thefe. And why this is impoffible we haxe alieady-fhown. For, in fhort, 
it is dubious, whether a certain effence feparate-frorn fenfible eflences, and 
things which are here, Qught to be admitted or not. Or .fhall we fay that 


* By the laft of things which proceed from genus Ariftotle means the moft fpecial fpecies, 
under which there is no other fpecies; fuch, for inflance, as man. 


li 2 fenfibles 
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fenfibles are beings, and that wifdom is converfant with thefe? We appear, 
however, to invefligate a different eflence; and this eflence is the object of 
our prefent inveltizgation. I fay, it feems that we inquire, if there is any thing 
effentially feparate, and which does not fubfift in any fenfible nature. 

Again: if there is another certain eflence belides fenfible effences, what 
kind of fenfibles are they, befides which it is requifite to eftablifh this effence ? 
For, why fhould any one admit that it fubfifts befides men, rather than befides 
horfes, or other animals, or, in fhort, than things inanimate? But, indeed, he 
who devifes other eternal natures equal to fenfible-and corruptible eflences 
would appear to fall beyond the boundaries of reafon. However, if the prin- 
ciple which is now inveftigated is not feparate from bodies, what elfe can any 
one admit rather than matter? But this has not a fubfiftence in energy, but 
in capacity. Species, therefore, and forms will appear rather than this to be 
the moft proper and powerful principle. But this alfo is corruptible : fo that, 
in fhort, there is not an eternal effence feparate, and fubfifting by itfeif. This, 
however, is abfurd: for it appears that thcre is fuch an eflence; and a certain 
principle and effence of this kind is inveftigated by men of the mof elegant minds. 
For, how will there be order, if nothing eternal, feparate, and permanent fub- 
fits? Again: if there is a certain effence and principle, naturally fuch, as we 
are now inveftigating, and this is one principle of all things, and the fame ts 
the principle of things eternal and corruptible *, it is dubious why, fince there 
is the fame principle, fome things under this principle are eternal, and others 
are not eternal. For this is abfurd: but if there is one principle of things 
corruptible, and another of things eternal, if the principle of things corrup- 
tible is alfo eternal, a fimilar doubt will arife. For why, fince the principle 
is eternal, are not the things which fubfift under this principle eternal ? 
But, this principle being corruptible, there will be fome other principle of this 
principle, and again another of this, and this will be the cafe ad infinitum. If, 
again, any one admits the fubfiftence of being and the one, which efpecially 
appear to be immoveable principles, in the firft place, unlefs each of them fig- 
nifies this particular definite thing and eflence, how will they be feparate, and 
have an effential fubfiftence? But we inveftigate fuch-like eternal and firft 
principles; and if each of them fignifies this particular thing and effence, all 
things will be eflences: for being is predicated of all things, and of fome 
things ¢he one. But that all things are eflences is falfe. 


* See the Notes to the third book. 
Again: 
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Again: how can that which is afferted by fome be true, viz. that the firft 
principle is ¢4e ove, and that this ts efence, and that from the one and matter 
the firt number is generated, which is eflfence? For, in what manner is it 
requifite to underftand as one, the duad, and each of the other compofite num- 
bers? For they neither fay any thing, nor indeed is it eafy to fpeak concern- 
ing this. But if any one eftablifhes lines as firit principles, or the things 
confequent to thefe (I mean fuperficies), thefe are not feparate eflences, but are 
{ections and divifions, the former of fuperficies, and the latter of bodies; but 
points are fections and divifions of lines: and befides this, they are the bounda- 
ries of thefe very fame things. But all thefe have a fubfiftence in others, and no 
one of them Is feparate. Further ftill: in what manner ought we to conceive 
the eflence of the one, and of a point? For, of every eflence there is a genera- 
tion, but there is not of a point. For a point is divifion. This alfo is an 
occafion of doubt, that every fcience is of things univerfal, and of that which 
is of this kind; but effence is not of univerfals, but is rather this particular 
definite thing, and has a feparate fubfiftence. So that if fcience is converlant 
with principles, in what manner ought we to conceive that effence is the 
principle of things ? 

Again: whetlier is there any thing befides the whole, or not? But I mean 
matter, and that which fubfifts together with this *. For, if there is not, every 
thing in matter is corruptible. But if there is any thing befides, it will be 
fpecies and form. It is difficult, therefore, to determine in what things this 
fubfilts, and in what it does not. For, in fome things it is evident that there 
is not a feparate form, as, for inftance, in a houfe. Likewife, whether are 
principles the fame in fpecies, or in number? For, if they are ane in num- 
ber, all things will be the fame. 


CHAP. II 


SINCE, however, the {cience of the philofopher is converfant with being fo far 
as being, and this univerfally, and not according to a part, but being is predicated 
multifarioufly, and not according to one mode ;—this being the cafe, if being 
is predicated equivocally, and not according to any thing common, it is not 
under one {cience. For there is not one genus of things of this kind, But if it 


a Viz. Form, 
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is predicated according to any thing common, it will be under one fetence. It 
feems, therefore, that it is predicated after the fame manner as that which 1s 
medicinal, and that which is falubrious. For each of thefe is predicated multi- 
farioufly. But each of them is predicated after this manner, becaufe this isin a 
certain refpedi referred to the medicinal art, but that to health ; and again fome- 
thing clle is referred in a different refpe&, but each is referred tothe fame. For 
a medicinal difcourfe and a little knife are predicated; the former becaulfe it pro- 
ceeds from the medicinal fcience, and the latter, becaufe it is ufeful to this 
{cience. The falubiious, too, in a fimilar manner is partly fo denominated 
becaufe itis fignifiant, and partly becaufe it is effective of health. And there 
is the fame mode with refpect to the reft. After the faine manner, likewile, 
all beings are predicated: for each of them is called being, becaufe it is either 
a pailion, or habit, or difpofition, or motion, or fomething elfe of this kind, 
of being fo far as being. 

But as there is a reduction of every being to a certain one, and fomething 
common,‘fo of contraries each 1s reduced to the firft differences and contrarieties 
of being, whether saultitude and the one, or fimilitude and difimilitude are the 
firft differences of being, or certain other things: for let thefe be the fubject 
of future fpeculation*. There is, however, no difference, whether the reduc- 
tion of being is made to being or to the one. For, if they are not the fame but 
diiferent, yet they are converted: for the one is alfo ina certain refpect being ; 
and being is the one. But fince it is the province of one:and the fame fcience to 
{peculate all contraries, and each ‘of thefe is predicated.according to privation 
(though refpecting fome things of which there is a certain medium, as of the 
unjuft and the juft, it may be doubted ‘how tthey-are predicated- according to 
privation), this being the cafe, about all thefe, it is requifite to place privation, 
not of the whole definition, but of the lat fpecies; as, if he is a jut man 
who obeys the laws according to habit, he who 1s unjuft t will not be altoge- 
ther deprived of the definition of the juft man. However, as he is in a cer- 
tain refpect deficient as to obedience to the laws, in -this refpeCt a privation 
of this definition will be inherent in him. And the like reafoning will take 


* -Alexander informs us, that this was confidered by Ariftotle' im his treatife Teg: r’ayabou, or 
Concerning the Good; which, as we have before obferved, is unfortunately loft. 
+'It is well obferved by ‘Alexander, thatsAriltotle by vaju heres means one who is neither 
juft nor unjuft, but fubfifts between both. 
place 
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place in other things. But, as the mathematician fpeculates from abftraction 
(for he contemplates by abftracting all fenfible natures, as, for inftance, gra- 
vity and levity, hardnefs and its contrary, and, befides thefe, heat and cold, 
and other fenfible contrarieties), but alone leaves quantity and the continuous, 
of which fome pertain to one, others to two, and others to three*, and the 
participated properties of thefe fo far as they are quantities and continuous, 
and does not {peculate them according to any thing elfe: and of fome, indeed, 
he contemplates the natures and pofitions with reference to each other, and the 
things which are inherent in thefe, but of others the commenturations and 
incommenturations, and of others again the ratios, yet at the fame time we 
eftablifh one and the fame geometrical f{cience of all thefe,—the like alfo takes 
place with refpe& to being; fince, to contemplate the accidents to this fo far 
as it is being, and its contrarieties fo far as it is being, 1s the bufinefs of no 
other {cience than philofophy. For fome one may attribute to the phyfical 
{cience the {peculation of thefe, not fo far as they are beings, but rather fo far 
as they participate of motion. But the dialectic and fophiftic {ciences are 
converfant indeed with the accidents of beings, but not fo far as they are 
beings, nor do they fpeculate being fo far as being. It remains, therefore, 
that the philofopher contemplates the things we have Juft mentioned, fo far 
as they are beings. But {ince every being is predicated according to a certain 
one, and fomething common which is multifarioully denominated, and after 
the fame manner contraries (for they are referred to the firft contrarieties and 
differences of being); and alfo, fince it is poffible that things of this kind 
may be under one {cience, hence the doubt which was mentioned in the bes 
ginning is folved : I mean the doubt, how there will be one {cience of many 
things which are generically different. 


Tha 


CHAP. IV. 


Bur fince the mathematician ufes things common in an accommodated. 
manner T, to fpeculate alfo the principles of thefe things will be the bufinefs 


* By pertaining to one, two, and three, Ariftotle means lines, fuperficies, and folids; the firft 
-being of one, the fecond of two, and the laft of three dimenfions. 


+ See the Differtation on the Demonftrative Syllogifm prefixed to my tranflation of Proclus 
on Euclid. l 
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of the firt philofophy. For that, when equal things are taken away from 
things equal, the remainders are equal, is common to all quantities. But the 
mathematical fcience receiving this fpeculates about a certain part of its pro- 
per matter; as, for inftance, about lines, or angles, or numbers, or fomething 
pertaining to other quantities ; not, however, fo far as they are beings, but fo 
far as each of them is continuous in one, or two, or three dimenfions. Philo- 
fophy, however, does not make particulars the objets of its fpeculation fo 
far as fomething is accidental to each of thefe ; but it contemplates every thing 
of this kind about being, fo far as it 1s being. And after the fame manner 
the firft philofophy fpeculates about the phyfical fcience: for the phyfical 
{cience contemplates accidents, and the principles of beings, fo far as they are 
in motion, and not fo far as they are beings. But we have faid, that the 
firft fcience is employed about thefe, fo far as the fubjects of them are beings, 
and not fo far as they are any thing elfe. Hence this* and the mathematical 
{clence muft be confidered as parts of wildom, 


CHAP. V. 


THERE is, however, in beings a certain principle, about which we cannot 
{peak falfely ; but it is always neceflary to do the contrary to this, I mean, to 
{peak conformably to truth ; as, for inftance, that it is not poflible for the fame 
thing, at one and the fame time, to be and not to be, and fo of other things 
which are after this manner oppofed. And concerning things of this kind, 
there is not indeed fimply demonftration [but it is poflible to confute him 
who affirms that contradi€tion can be at the fame time true t]. For it is not 
poffible to fyllogife concerning it from any principle more worthy of belief 
than this {, which, however, would be neceflary if it could fimply be demon- 
ftrated. But to him who fhows it is falfe, that oppofite affertions are at the 
fame time true, fomething of fuch a kind muft be aflumed, which, though it 


* Viz The phyfical fcience, 


+ Of the words within the brackets, there is nothing more in the original than meos rovds 


`y 
O EOTIV. 


t It is well obferved here by Alexander, that fince all demonftration and every demonftra-~ 
tive fyllogifm confit from things prior and more known, but nothing is more known than 
contradiction, there can be no fyllogifm and demonftration of it; fince to effect this fomething 
more known and credible ought to be affumed. l 

will 
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will be the fame with that which cannot be and not be the fame at one and 
the fame time, yet will not appear to be the fame with it. For thus alone a 
demonftration can be effected again{ft him who contends that oppofite affertions 
may be verified refpecting the fame thing. In the next place it muft be 
aflumed, that thofe who are about to difcourfe together ought to underi{tand 
each other; for, unlefs this is effected, how will there be a mutual communica- 
tion of difcourfe? It 1s requifite, therefore, that each of the appellations 
fhould be known, and fhould manifeft one thing alone, and not many things ; 
becaufe, if it fignifes many things, it is evident that the fenfe in which it is 
ufed muft be explained. He, therefore, who fays that this thing both is and 
is not, aflerts that this is not, which he fays is; fo that he aflerts that the 
name does not fignify that which it does fignify. But this is impoffible. 
Hence, if there is any meaning in afferting that this thing fignifies this thing, 
it is impoffible that contradiction concerning the fame thing can be verified. 
Again: if a name fignifies any thing, and this is verified, it is requilite 
that this fhould be from neceflity : but that which is from neceflity cannot 
then not be. Oppofite affirmations therefore and negations cannot be veri- 
fied concerning the fame thing. Further ftill: if affirmation is not more 
verified than negation, he who aifferts that any one is a man, will not {peak 
more truly than if he afferts that he is not a man. But it will appear that 
he who fays man is not horfe, fpeaks either more or not lefs truly than if he 
afferted that man is not man; fo that he will {peak truly in afferting that 
the fame is a horfe; becaufe, according to this doétrine, oppofite aflertions 
are fimilaily true. It happens, therefore, that the fame thing is man and 
horfe, or fome other animal. Hence, there is fimply no demonflration of 
thefe things; but againft him who makes thefe pofitions there is demon- 
ftration, Any one likewife may eafily compel Heraclitus himfelf, if inter- 
rogated after this manner, to contefs that oppofite affertions cannot by any 
means be verified concerning the fame thing: but now, not being confcious 
of what he faid, he entertained this opinion. In fhort, if that which is 
allerted by him 1s true, neither will this be true, that it is poflible for the 
fame thing, at one and the fame time, to be and not to be. For as when 
thefe affertions* are divided, affirmation is not more true than negation, 
after the fame manner when they are conjoined and united, and afhrmation 


* Viz. Such affertions as Socrates is not a man, Socratcs is a man. 
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is confidered as one thing, negation will not be more true than the whole 
aflumed in afhrmation. Further flill: if nothing can be-truly affirmed, 
this alfo will be falfe, to fay that no affirmation is true. But if any afirma- 
tion 1s true, the affertion of thole who oppofe things of this kind, and wha 
entirely fubvert difcourfe, will be diflolved. 


CHAP. VI. 


SIMILAR alfo to what has been faid is the affertion of Protagoras. For 
he faid that man is the meafure of all things; fignifying by this nothing 
elfe than that whatever appears to every one is firmly that which it appears. 
If this however be admitted, it will happen that the fame thing will both be 
and not be, and will be good and evil, and whatever elle is {aid according 
to oppofite affertions ; becaufe frequently this thing appears to fome to be 
beautiful, and to others the contrary: but that which appears to every one 
is a meafure. This doubt, however, will be folved, by contemplating 
whence this opinion derived its origin. For to fome, indeed, it appears to 
have originated from phyhologi{ts; but to others, from all men not pof- 
fefling the fame knowledge about the fame things: but to fome this thing 
appears pleafant, and to others the contrary. For that nothing is generated 
from non-entity, but every thing from being, is nearly the common dogma 
of all phyfologifts. Since, therefore, from that which is perfetly white*, 

and 


* The fenfe of this pafflage, which Alexander juflly calls very obfcure and dark, is, 

according to that celebrated commentator, as follows : i 
“ Some of thofe who admitted the doĉtrine of the phyfologilts, that nothing is generated 
from non-entity, falfely afflumed from induction, that as man is generated from man, and 
horfe from horfe, fo non-white is generated from non-white, and not from white: which pro- 
pofition is indeed falfe : for though man ts generated from man, yet he is proximately generated 
from the male feed, and female menfes, which are not men. Afluming, therefore, this falfe 
propofition, that non-white 1s generated from non-white, and not from white, and alfo an- 
other falfe propofition, viz that all negations fignify non-entities from non-entities, they rea» 
foned as follows: If non-white is generated, it is generated from non-white ; but non-white 1s 
non-being, non-white thercfore is generated from non-being. But phyfiologifts are unanimous 
in aflerting that from non-being nothing is generated. Non-white,, therefore, is not generated 
from non-white, or from non-being. Hence it is generated from being. But if non-white is 
non-being, white will doubtlefs be being; and hence, white, or, which is the fame thing, 
being, will be that from which non-white is generated, fince that which is generated ought to 
ne generated from being. But again: fo far as non-white, according to them, is produced 
from 
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and by no means not white, that which is not white Is generated ; if now 
that which is not white is generated from that which is not white, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, it will be generated from non-entity ; unlefs that which 
Is not white and that which is white were the fame. . 

It is not however difficult to diffolve this doubt. For tt has been faid by 
us in our Vhyfics, how things which are generated are generated from non- 
entity ; and how they are generated from being. And, indeed, to attend 
fimilarly to both the opinions and phantafies of thofe who oppofe each 
cther, is ftupid: for it is evident that one of them muft neceffarily affert 
that which is falle. This alfo is evident from the things which are effected 
according to fenfe: for the fame thing never at any time appears to fome to 
be {weet, and to others the contrary, when that organ which has the power 
of perceiving and judging the above-mentioned taftes is not corrupted and 
injured in the other of thefe. This being the cafe, fome of thefe muft be 
confidered as a meafure, and the others as nota meafure. 1 alfo aflert this 
in a fimilar manner of good and evil, of the beautiful and the bafe, and 
of other things of this kind. For to admit nothing but appearances does 
not in any refpect differ from thofe who, by placing the finger under the 
eye, and caufing two things to appear from one, fhould think that there are 
two, becaufe there appears to be fo many, and again, that there 1s one: for to 
thofe who do not move their fight, one thing appears to be one. In fhort, 
it 1s abfurd, becaufe things which are here appear to be changeable, and 
never abide in the fame flate, to form from this circumftance a judgment of 
truth: for it is requifite to inveftigate truth from things which always fub- 
fit according to the fame, and never change. But of this kind are the na- 
tures which the world* contains. For thefe do not appear to be different 
at different times, but they are always the fame, and participate of no 
mutation. 

Again: if there is motion, and. fomething which is moved, but every 
thing which is moved is moved from fomething, and into fomething, it is 


from non-white, that from which non-white is produced will be non-white. And hence, 
that from which white is generated will be both white and not white. Anftotle, therefore, 
folving this queltion, fays that it is true to affert that non-white is generated from non being, 
yet not from non-being fimply, but from that which is partly being and partly non-being 5 
about which he difcourfes in the firt book of his Phy fics.” 

* Anitotle, fays: Alexander, calls the celeftial {phere and the flars, the world. 
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neceflary that a thing which is moved fhould ftill be in that from which it 
is moved, and yet fhould not be in it; and that it fhould be moved in this 
particular thing, and yet not be in it, or according to thefe men contradic- 
tion will not be veriiied. And if things which are here continually 
flow, and are moved according to quantity, and this is admitted by 
fome one, although it 1s not true, why are they not permanent according to 
quality ? For thefe men appear in no {mall degree to predicate contradiflions 
of the fame thing, in confequence of conceiving that quantity 1s not perma- 
nent in bodies. Hence, according to them, the fame thing is and is not of 
four cubits. But effence is according to quality: for this is of a definite 
nature. But quantity partakes of the indefinite. Again: why, when the 
phyfician orders this particular food, do they take it? For why is this ra- 
ther bread than not? So that it will be juft the fame thing to eat as not to 
eat. But now, becaufe the phyfician afferts the truth refpecting it, and this. 
which they are ordered to take is food, they take it: they ought not, how- 
ever, fince no nature whatever among fenhbles firmly abides, but all things 
are perpetually in motion, and perpetually flowing. 

Further ftill: if we are perpetually changing, and never abide the fame, 
is it wonderful, if things fhould never appear the fame to us, in the fame 
manner as it happens tothe difeafed? For to thefe, becaufe their habit 1s 
not fimilarly difpofed as when they are in health, things which prefent 
themfelves to the fenfes do not appear in a fimilar manner; the fenfible 
things themfelves not partaking through this of any mutation, but pro- 
ducing different and not the fame fenfations in the difeafed. It is therefore 
perhaps neceffary that the fame confequences fhould be produced in us, 
if the above-mentioned mutation takes place: but if we are not changed, 
but continue the fame, there will be fomething permanent. Hence, it 1s 
not eafy to confute the affertions of thofe who entertain thefe doubts from 
reafoning, when they. do not admit fomething, and no longer require a 
reafon to be given for thefe things: for after this manner all reafoning and 
demonftration fubfift; for, by admitting nothing, they, in fhort, fubvert 
difputation and difcourfe ; fo that no reafening can be addreffed to men of 
this kind. But, from the above-mentioned doubts, it is eafy to reply to thofe 
who are dubious, and to diffolve the particulars which occafion them to 
doubt, as is evident from what has been faid: fo that from thefe things it 1s 
manifeft that oppofite affertions cannot be verified at one and the fame time 

about 
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about the fame thing, nor yet contraries; becaufe thefe are denominated 
according to privation. But this will be evident, by analyfing the defini- 
tions of contraries to their principle. ‘And in a fimilar manner, neither 
can any medium be predicated of one and the fame thing: for, if the fubject 
is fomething white, by faying that it is neither black nor white we fhall {peak 
falfely ; for it happens that it is, and yet is not white: for the other of 
the extremes will be verified concerning it; but this is a contradiction of 
the white. Neither, therefore, fhall we aflert that which is true, by fpeak- 
ing either like Heraclitus, or Anaxagoras; for, otherwife, it would happen 
that contraries would be predicated of the fame thing: for, when Anaxagoras 
fays that a part of every thing is in every thing, he fays that a thing is not 
more {weet than bitter, or any one of the other contraries; if all things fub- 
fift in all, not only in capacity, but in energy, and feparate from each other. 
In like manner, neither is it poflible that all affertions can be falfe, nor all 
true; as well on account of many other difficulties which attend this pofition, 
as becaufe, all affeitions being falfe, neither when any one afferts that they 
are all falfe, will he fpeak the truth: and all affertions being true, he wha 
fays all are falfe will not {peak falfely. 


CHAP. VII. 


BuT every fcience inveltigates certain principles and caufes about the 
refpective objects of its knowledge ; as, for inftance, the medicinal and gym- 
nallic, and each of the remaining effe€tive or mathematical fciences. For 
each of thefe, circumfciribing for itfelf a certain genus, is converfant with 
this as fubfifting, and as being, yet not fo far as it is being; but this is the 
province of another fcience, different from thefe fciences. But each of the 
above-menticned {ciences, receiving in a certain refpect definition in each 
genus, endeavours to demontftrate what remains more negligently or 
more accurately: and they receive definition, {fome of them through 
fenfe, and others from hypothefis.§ Hence, from an induction of this 
kind, it is evident that there is no demonitration of eflence and defini- 
tion. Since, however, there is a certain fcience concerning nature, it is 
evident that it is different from the practic and effective fciences: for the 
principle of motion of the effective fcience is in that which makes, and not 
in that which is made ; and this is either a certain art, or fome other power. 


And 
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And in a fi:nilar manner in the praĉĝtic fcience; motion is net in the thing 
which is done, but rather in the agents. But the phylical fcience is con- 
verfant with things which contain in~themfelves the principle of motion. 
That the:phyfical icience, therefore, 1s neither practic nor effective, but ts 
neceflarily theoretic, is from thele things evident: for it muft neceflarily 
fall into one of thefe genera. 

Moreover, {ince it is neceflary that each of the fciences fhould, in a cer- 
tain refpect, have a knowledge of definition, it is requifite not to be igno- 
rant how the phyfical fcience is to be defined, and how the-definition of 
eflence is to be aflumed ; whether as the flat nole, or rather as the concave: 
for of thefe, in the definition of the flat nofe, the matter of the thing is aflumed; 
but the definition of the concave is without matter: for flatnefs is generated 
in the nofe. Hence, the definition of it is contemplated together with this : 
for the flat nofe is a hollow nofe. It is evident, therefore, that the definition 
of flefh, of the eye,-and of the other parts of the body, muft always be al- 
figned in conjunction with matter. But fince there is a certain fcience of 
being fo far as being, and fo far as it is feparate, we mult conlider whether 
it is to be admitted as the fame with the phyfical fcience, or rather as differ- 
ent from it. ‘The phyfical f{cience, therefore, is converfant with thofe 
things which contain in themfelves the principle of motion: but the mathe- 
matical {cience is {peculative indeed, and about things which are permanent ; 
but not feparate from fenlrbles. There is therefore another {cience befides 
both thefe, which is conyerfant with feparate and immoveable being, 1f an 
eflence of this kind fubfifls: I fay an eflence feparate and immoveable, the 
fubtiftence of which we fhall endeavour to evince: and if there is an eflence 
of this kind in beings, there alfo divinity will relide; and this will be the 
firt and moft powerful princirle. It is evident, therefore, that there are 
three genera of contemplative fciences, the phyfical, the mathematical, and 
the theological. Hence, too, the genus of the contemplative fciençes is, the 
moft excellent; and of thefe, that which was mentioned in the laft place ; 
for it is converfant with the moft honorable of beings: for evcry fcience 
is called better or worle, according to the proper objeft of its knowledge. 
some one, however, may doubt whether it is, requilite to eftablifh univer- 
fally. the {clence of being, fo far as it is being, or not. For each of the 
mathematical {ciences is employed about one certain definite, genus; but the 
univerfal {Cience {peculates in common, about, all things. 1f, therefore, phy- 
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fical effences are the firft of beings, the phyfical {cience alfo will be the firft 
of fciences: but if there is another nature and effence feparate and immove- 
able, it ts allo neceffary that there fhould be another fciénce of it, and that 
this fhould both be prior to the phyfical {cience, and univerfal becaufe prior. 


CHAP. VIII. 


SiNcE, however, being, fimply confidered, is predicated according to 
many modes, of which one is that which is faid to fubfift according to acci- 
dent, let us in the firft place fpeculate concerning being which thus fubfifts. 
That none of the {ciences, therefore, which are delivered to us is conveérfant 
with accident is evident. For neither does the architectural art confider 
what will happen to thofe who are to ufe the houfe; as, for inftance, whether 
they will inhabit it painfully, or the contrary: nor is accident the obje&t of 
attention to the weaving, fhoe-making, and cooking arts; but each of the 
fciences alone confiders that which is éffentially peculiar to itfelf; and this 
is its proper end. Nor does it confider any one fo far as he is a mufician 
and grammarian; nor affert that he who is a mufician, if hé fhould become 
a grammarian™, will at the fame time be both, ‘though he was not before. 
But that which is. not always, was generated ; fo that at the fame time he 
becomes a mufician and grammarian. This, however, none of thofe which 
are acknowledged to be fciences inveftigates, except the fophiftic fcience: 
for this alone is converfant with accident. Hence, Plato does not fpeak 
badly when he faysf that the fophiftic art is employed about non-entity. 


+ The affertion of the antient fophifts, to which Ariftotle alludes'in this place, isẹ according 
to Alexandér, as follows: ‘* They fuppofe a man, as for inftance Callias, perfectly ignorant of 
grammar, to’ have been firt a mufician, and that he afterwards became a grammarian ; and 
then they thus reafon, Callias is now at the fame time both a mufictan and‘a grammiarian: 
Jf this therefore be true, when he was made a grammarian, he was alfo made a mufician: 
for, fince he is now at the fame time both'a grammarian:' and mufician; he is-at the fame 
time made a grammarvian and: a mufician. Hence, when he is made a'grammarian, he was 
nota muficianf. According, however, to the -hypothefis, he was a mufician before he was 
made a prammarian. Before, therefore, he began to be a gramnfarian,-he both was’ and'was 
not a mufician. The paralogifm, however,. is in the affertion,. which is doubtlefs fatfe,. that 
ihe generation of things which exift together’ is-alfo effected at the fame time.” 


¢' In the Sophitta. 


t Becaufe according to the fophifm he is:made' both at thefame time. 


But, 
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But, that it is not poffible there can be a fcience of accident will be evident, 
if we endeavour to perceive what accident is. “With refpe& to all things, 
therefore, fome things are always, and from neceflity; (I do not mean a 
neceflity wi.ich is denominated according to violence, but that which we ufe 
in demonftrations ) but others fubfift as for the moft part ; and others neither 
fu {ift as for the moft part, nor always, and from neceflity, but as it Luppens. 
Thus, cold may be produced under the dog-ftar ; but this will neither be pro- 
duced as always from neceflity, nor as for the moft part. And thus we have 
fhown what accident ~-is. 

But why there is not fcience of a thing of this kind 1s evident: for every 
{cience is of that which always is, or which is for the moft part; but acci- 
dent does not rank among either of thefe. It is alfo evident that there are 
not fuch like caufes and principles of being according to accident, as there are 
of that which is effentially being: for, if this were the cafe, all things would 
be from neceflity: for, if this thing is in confequence of that, and that in 
confequence of this, and this thing is not contingent, but from neceflity, 
that alfo will be from necefity of which this was the caufe, as far as to that 
which is called the laft ¢ effect: but this was according to accident. Hence, 

all 


* As the word ufed here by Ariftotle is cuuCcSnnos, we may again fee how egregioufly 
Dr. Gillies is miftaken, in aflerting that this word in Ariftotle never fignifies accident. 


t The comment of Alexander on this part is as follows: ‘* As, if there is a houfe, there are 
neceffarily walls, and if thefe, a foundation; in like manner, accident will have a neceffary fub- 
fiftence, if its caufes are definite. But this will be more evident from the following example : 
When the fun is perpendicularly oppofed to the moon, an eclipfe is neceflarily produced. But 
let it be admitted to have happened, that a treafure was found in an eclipfe. If, therefore, the 
caufes of finding the treafure are definite, let the caufes of it be the eclipfe, and the caufe of the 
eclipfe. Then we may thus reafon: When the fun perpendicularly oppofes itfelf to the moon, 
an eclipfe is neceflarily produced. But an eclipfe is the caufe of finding a treafure: the treafure 
therefore is neceffarily found. The difcovery, however, of a treafure is an accident, for it is 
among the number of things which rarely happen. But now, becaufe its caufes are faid to be 
definite, it is concluded that it 1s among the number of things neceffary. All things, therefore, 
are neceflary, and nothing is contingent. But Ariftotle calls the laft form or fpecies the laft 
elect: for the fir caufe is the perpendicular diftance of the fun; but the effect is the eclipfe 
itfelf. Again: the fecond caufe is the eclipfe ; but the laft effect is the difcovery of a treafure, 
which, if it were the caufe of any thing, that would be the laft effect. If we, therefore, ad. 
mit that there 1s a caufe of accident, it follows that accident has a neceflary fubfiftence ; but, 
if we deny that this caufe zs, and admit that it is generated, accident will necéfarily be effected : 
for, if to-morrow a treafure will be difcovered, if there is an eclipfe, but there will be an 
eclipfe if there is an oppofition under the earth, and this will take place if the fun becomes 
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all things will be from neceffity ; and to fubfift cafually after this or that 
manner, to be contingent, and to be generated, and not to be generated, will 
be taken away from generated natures. And although caufe is fuppofed not 
to be being, but that which fubfifts in generation, or becoming to be, the fame 
things will happen. For every thing will be generated from neceflity. For 
to-morrow there will be an eclipfe, if this particular thing takes place; but this 
will be effected if fomething elfe takes place, and this laft if fomething elfe. 
And after this manner, if time is taken away from that definite time which 
is from the prefent inftant till to-morrow, we fhall at length arrive at that 
which exits. So that, fince this is the cafe, all things after this will be gene- 
rated from neceflity ; fo that all things will be generated from neceflity. 

But, with ref[pect to that which is truly being, and which does not fubfift 
according to accident, one kind is that which fubfifts in the comprehenfion of 
the dianoétic power, and is a faflion in this; and hence, caufes are not in- 
veftigated about that which is after this manner being, but about that which 
is being external to this, and has a feparate fubfiftence. That, however, 
which fubfifts according to accident 1s not neceflary, but indefinite. But of 
a thing of this kind the caufes are inordinate and infinite; but that which 
fubfifts for the fake of fomething ranks among things generated by nature, 
or proceeds from the dianoétic power™. And fortune then fubfifts when 
fome one of thefe is produced according to accident: for, as with refpect to 


perpendicular; and this again if it fhould rain, and this if it fhould thunder; fo that thunder 
is the laft : then, by a retrograde procefs, becaufe it thunders, it will neceffarily rain. If it rains, 
the fun will be neceffarily perpendicular. If this takes place, there will neceflarily be an oppofi- 
tion; and if this, the moon will be eclipfed; and if the moon is eclipfed,.a treafure will necef- 
farily be difcovered. All, therefore, will be from neceflity. Hence, fays Ariftotle, if, beginning 
from this point of time, we fhould fay, To-morrow the moon will be eclipfed, fince every thing 
which is generated is generated in a finite time, we fhall arrive at that which exifts, For, let it 
be fuppofed that the treafure is difcovered at the fame time that the eclipfe ceafes ; that after 
this rain immediately follows; and after the raim thunder; then, fince every time is finite, 1f 
you take away the time of the eclipfe, and afterwards that of the rain, though it fhould be a 
hundred or a thoufand months, you will arrive at that which eaifts, viz. at the thunder. Be- 
ginning, therefore, from thence, we fhall alert that every thing after the thunder was from ne. 
ceflity.” 


* The Commentary of Alexander on this book ends at the word power. For, as what follows 
is extracted from the Phyfics, he refers the reader to his comment on that work for an explana. 
tion of the reft of this book. The reader will find all that follows in the fecond, third, and 
Sfth books of the Phyfics, 
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being, one kind is efiential, and another according to accident, fo alfo with 
refpect to caufe. But fortune * is a caufe from accident in things which are 
produced according to free-will for the fake of fomething. Hence, fortune 
and‘the dianoétic power are converfant with the fame thing: for free-will -is 
not without the dianoetic power. But the caufes are indefinite by which the 


* Ariftctle alone confiders Fortune as a caufe with which all men are acquainted, viz. asa 
caufe which obtains an end different from that which was propofed ; but he leaves the fpecula- 
tion of fortune confidered as an occult and divine caufe to theologifts. However, the following 
account of Fortune, as a certain divine power rooted ın the ineffable principle of things, will, 1 
doubt not, be giatcfully received by the philofophic reader. Itis eatracted from that admirable 
work the Commentaries of Simplicius on Arillotie’s Phyfics, lio. in p.81.  “H tng tuxyns emi- 
KOUTELA TNV UTOTEARVTY UAMOTA TOV TavToS [APAY DiAKITVEl, Tap N næs N TEY EVCEXOMEVOU DuTIS, HY ATAKTOV 
oucav Had’ sauTry, N TUXN “ETA TUV GAAWY APXNYIKWYV ALTIOY HATEVOUVEL, KAL TATTEL, HAL nu cove. Oto KAI MNAL- 
Aloy AUTH NOUTI HOATELV, ws nuCeevwon TH EV TH TOVTW TNS YEDETEWS NAET KCL TO 7 adaMov ETL TPAIPAS 
tÒÇVOVTIY, WG TE AOTATOY TNG YEYETEQG HaTEVOYVOVENS. HELAS Oe auarbeiaç ev TN ETSca TAY Para KATH MV WANLES, 
ÖS TOV TUXEW TAYTWV XEY HAOTUV CTIA. Oia TOUTO OE, HAL TOAEWY HAI OIKWY, MAL EVOS EXAOTOY TILWUEVY TUXAS, 
OTI Woppu diacravtes Tng Seas Evwoews, xivovvevomer Chore TELV ang emiGaarrovons uebežews nai deopeba 7 006 
TO TUNEL TNG TE Seou TUXUNS, HAI Twy EV TOS KOEITTOGI YEVETEL THV AUTNV EX OUTGY IÙUTATA. HAt EGTI MEV TATR 
Tuxn ayabn. nat yap h mara Tevis ayabcu Tivos ETTIV, OvdE UMETTH Ti Kakov UTC Tou Seou. Tav Òe ayabwv, tæ 
(LEV ETTI TOONVOULEVA, TH OE KOARTTING N Tipkwpa, ANEP KAL KAKA AEYELV EOIT EDR. HAL ice TOUTO KAI TUN, THY 
wey ayaduv ovepatomer, N Tig Tou TUXEN TUY HEONYOVMEVOV ayabov AITIA ETTI; THY OE HAKNY, N TIS KOAATEWS Y 
Timupias huas Mapacnevager tuxew—That is, “ The power of fortune particularly difpofes in an 
orderly manner the fublunary part of the univerfe, in which the nature of that which 1s contin- 
gent is contained, and which being effentially diferdered, Fortune, in conjunétion with other 
primary caufes, directs, places in order, and governs. Hence fhe 1s reprefented guiding a 
rudder, becaufe fhe governs things failing on the fea of generation. Her rudder, too, is fixed 
on a globe, becaufe the directs that which is unftable in generation. In her other hand the 
holds the horn of Amalthea, which is full of fruits, becaufe fhe is the caufe of obtaining all 
divine fruits. Ard on this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and houfes, and of each 
individual; becaufe, being very remote from divine union, we are in danger of being deprived 
of its participation, and require, in order to obtain it, the afhiftance of the goddefs Fortune, and 
of thofe natures fuperior to the human, who poflefs the characteriflic of this divinity. Indeed, 
every fortune is good 5 for every attainment refpects fomething good; nor does any thing evil 
fubift from divimty. But of things good, fome are precedaneous, and others are of a pumfh. 
ing or revenging characterftic, which we are accuftomed to call evils. Hence we {peak of two 
fortunes, one of which we denominate good, and which is the caufe of our obtaining preceda- 
neous goods, and the other evil, which prepares us to receive punithment or vengeance.” Thus 
far the admirable Simplicius, 

Fortune, therefore, confidered as a divinity, 1s that power which difpofes things differing from 
each other, and happening contrary to expectation, to beneficent purpofes. Or it may be dee 


fined that deific ditribution which caufes every thing to fill up the lot afligned to it by the con- 
dition of its being. 


thin gs 
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things proceeding from fortune are produced. Hence, fortune is a thing 
immanifeft to human reafoning, and a caufe according to accident ; but, fim- 
ply, it is not the caufe of any thing. Fortune, likewife, is good or evil, 
when any thing good or evil happens; but prol!perous * and adverfe fortune 
fubfift about the magnitude of thefe. Bur, fince nothing which fubfifts ac- 
cording to accident is prior to things which have an ellential fubfiltence, 
neither are accidenta! prior to effential caufes. If, therefore, fortune, or that 
which is cafual, is the caute of the univerfe, intellect and nature will be a priov 
caule. 


CHAP: IX. 


Or things, fome are in energy only, others 1n capacity, and others both in 
energy and capacity. And of thefe, one is fubftance, another quantity, and an- 
other fome one of the reft f. But there is not any motion befides things them- 
felvest : for that which is changed is always changed according to the categories 
of being. But in thefe there is nothing common in any predication. But 
every thing fubfifts in atwofold relation in all things. Thus, with refpeĉt to 
this particular thing, this is the form of it, and that its privation : and, accord- 
ing to quality, this is white and that black. Thus, too, according to quantity, 
this is perfect and that imperfect; and according to lation, this is upwards 
and that downwards, or this is light and that heavy. So that there are as many 
fpecies of motion and mutation as there are of being, But fince in every 
genus there is a divifion into capacity and energy, I call motion § the energy 


of 


* For atuxia, as in the prmted text, in this place I read evruxic. ` 
+ :.e. OF the other categories. 


t Since motion, according to Ariftotle, is converfant with ation and paflion, he very properly 
fays, that there is not any motion befides things themfelves, z.e. befides the genera of being. 


§ Simplicius, in commenting on this definition of motion, which Ariftotle repeats from the 
third book of his Phyfics, obferves as follows: ‘* That Ariftotle has wonderfully defined motion 
we may learn from hence. That which is in energy, as long as it continues fo, is not, accord. 
ing to this, faid to be moved. Thus man, as long as he is man,,1s not moved according to the 
human form: but neither 1f he were white in energy, as long as he continued white, would he 
be moved according to whitenefs. But if man being white in energy was black in capacity, as 
having the power of becoming black, when his departure commences from whitenefs into black. 
nefs fo far as he is naturally adapted, that is, to him energizing according to his power of becom. 
ing black, then he is faid to be moved to blacknefs. And again, when he is faid to be black, 
then blackne{s is permanent in him, and he is no longer moved aceording to blacknefs, but he is 

Ll2 black. 
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of that which is in capacity, fo far as it is in capacity. And that our affertion 
is true, is evident from hence: for, when there is that which may be built fo 
far as it 1s a thing of this kind, we fay that it is atfelf in energy fo far as it is 
built; and this is building. In a fimilar manner with refpect to mathefis, 
healing, rolling, walking, leaping, growing old, and becoming thick. Buta 
thing happens to be moved when there is extelecheia itfelf, and when it is 
neither prior nor pofterior to this. But the entelecheia * of that which is 
in capacity, when being in evtelecheia 1t energifes, not fo far as it is that which 
it is, but fo far as it is moveable, is motion. My meaning is this: Brafs is the 
{tatue In capacity ; but at the fame time the eztelecheia of the brafs, fo far as 


black in energy. Nothing, therefore, is moved fo far as it is in energy. Nor yet fo far as it is 
in capacity, abiding in capacity and in aptitude alone, can it be faid to be moved; but when it 
changes from a fubfiftence in capacity to a fubfiftence in energy, a fubfiftence in capacity {till 
remaining in it, then it is faid to be moved. Ariftotle, therefore, very properly adds, & fo far 
as it is in capacity,” that the energy of that which abides in capacity may be gradually perfected. 
For, capacity ceafing, motion is no more. And when it is in energy, fo far as it is in 
energy it ıs in reft and permanency, but not in motion. Nor yet, if it is in capacity alone, will 
it be now moved. For that which is capable of being built, fo long as it continues unenergetic 
according to the capacity of being built, is immoveable. But when, fo far as it is capable of 
being built, it has energifed according to this, ftill poffefling in the energifing the capacity of 
being built, then it is moved, that is, when it is built; and building, being the energy of that 
which is then capable of being built, 1s motion.” 


Ori de Saupaciwg weicato Tav mivnoiv, pabomwev av evtevbev. To MEY yao EVEPYEIZ OV OEP AtyETQL Ews AV 
OUTWG EXN, OUK av AEYOITO XATA Touto xiveican b1ov ô avOew7ros ews av avOpwiros n, ouw av KVOTO xaTa Te 
avoouwmesov. AAN OUdE EL AEUMOS EIN EVEDYEIL, EWS AV AEUKOS Ny KIVEITAL KATH AEUNOTHTA. ERY OE AEUKIS WV æv- 
Opwros evepyeig OUVALEL EAA N WG ÖUVAJEVOG MEAaIVETOAI, OTAY EXSATIS AUTW ANO AEVEOTNTOS YEVNTAL ETI (LEAR 
viav, HADO emepuxet TouTEst naTa TO Ouvamevoy yevecbat meray, EVEQYOVYTI; TOTE AEYETAÆL MivercOak ET TO wera. 
KAS MAMY OTAV AEYETAI ILEAGE, TOTE IFATAL EV AUTU, HAL OUKETI HIVELTAL KATH TO LEAVY, GAN ESIV EVERYEIM LEAS 
ouTws apa nado evepyerm ESV, OUdEY MIVEITAI. OU MEVTOL OUdE KADO OUYaLLEL LEVOY ÕUVÆJLEL HÆL EV KON TN EITHOEIO- 
TATI, CUN AV AEVOTO HIVELT OA, GAN OTV ANO TOUV Ouvaeet LLETACQAAN Sif TO EVECYEIA, PEVOVTOS EV QUTW TOU 
OUVA UEI, TOTE AEYETAI MiVEITOAL. LIKOTWS OLY TEOTEONMEY N TOLOUTOY, WAN EVEPYEIA TOU OUVCLILEL [LEVOVTOS EMITEANTCL. 
NAVTAMLEVOY YAp Tov Ovvapes, OUMETI ESL KIVNTIGe TO YAP EVECYEIR YEVOMEVOV KABOTOY EVEpyEIa, EV CATEI KAL EV CVN 
EIV, QAN OUK EV KIVNTEL. OU MEVTOI Ovde es TL TH QUVÆJLEL EFI LOVOV, TOUTO NON KIVEITQL. TO YOUV oIMOdOUNTOY OTEP 
esi TO duvamevoy oimodounbnvar, ews MEV GVEVERYNTOV EVN HATA TO OLKOCOMNTOV, QHIVNTOV Eriv. OTay df Habo oino- 
Cauntoy EFI KATA TOVTO EVEpyn, ETI EXOV EV Tw EVEPYEW TO OMOÑOUNTOV, TOTE HIVELTZI, TOVTESIY GTAV OIMODOUNTAI, 
xai h oinodopngis evepyeia ovaa Tou oIMOdoMNTOU Tote KIVnIS Est—oimplic. in Arift. Phyf. p. 94. 

In fhort, motion is the internal perfection of that which is moveable, fo fai as it is moveable ; 
and that perfection is the form or energy which fubffts in that of which itis the internal 
perfection. 


* Jor the accurate meaning of entelecheia, fec Note to page 206. 


brafs, 
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brafs, is not motion. For the eflence of brafs is not the fame as the eflence of 
a certain capacity ; fince, if it were fimply the fame according to definition, 
the extelecheia of the brafs would be a certain motion. But it is not the fame 
as is evident in contraries: for the capacity of becoming well, and the capa- 
city of becoming ill, are not the fame; for, if this were the cafe, to be well 
would be the fame as to be ill. But the fubjye€&t which is capable of being 
made well and ill, whether it be moifture, or whether it be blood, is one and 
the fame. Since, therefore, the eflence of a thing is not the fame with the 
effence of a certain capacity, as neither is colour the fame with that which is 
vifible, motion is the exte/echeia of that which is capable fo far as it is capable. 
For that motion is, and that a thing happens to be moved, when it is itfelf 
entelecheia, and neither prior nor pofterior to this, is evident. For it happens 
that every thing at one time energifes, and at another time does not, as in 
that which is capable of being built, fo far as it is czpable of being built; and 
the energy of that which may be built, fo far as it poflefles this capacity, is 
building: for * the energy of it is either building or the houfe. But when the 
houfe is the energy, it will no longer be capable of being built; and that 
which is capable of being built is built. Building, therefore, is neceflarily 
an energy, and building is alfo a certain motion. ‘There is likewife the fame 
reafoning re{pecting other motions. 

But the propriety of what we have now faid 1s evident from the affertions 
of others concerning motion, and from its not being eafy to‘define it in a 
different manner. For, neither can it be placed in any other genus. And 
this 1s evident from their affertions: for lome of thefe fay, that it is diverfity 
and inequality, and non-veing, none of which is neceflarily moved. But, 
neither 1s mutation a change into thefe, nor from things of this kind rather 
than from their contraries. The reafon, however, why they placed motion 
in thefe, is becaufe motion appears to be fomething indefinite. But the prin- 
ciples of the other co-ordination, in confequence of being privative, are inde- 
finite. For no one of them is either this particular thing F, or a thing with 
a certain quality, or any one of the other predicaments. And motion ap. 
pearing to be fomething indefinite, is the caufe that it can neither be placed jg 


* Inftead of n yap Tovro ectiv Ù otmocouncis, n evepyeia, n oma, aS in the priated test, I read x yap 
TOVTGY EOTIV N OIMCOCUNTIS N EVEDYELA, N OXIR 


t By this particular thing, and a thing with a certain quality, Ariftotle means the two predi, 
epments fubltance and quality. 


the 
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the capacity nor in the energy of beings: for neither that which is capable 
of being quantity is moved from neceflity, nor that which is quantity in 
energy. Motion, however, appears to be a certain energy, though this energy 
is imperfect. But the caufe of this is, that the capable of which it 1s the 
energy is imperfect ; and on this account it is difficult to comprehend what 
it is. For it is either neceflary to place it in privation, or in capacity, or in 
fimple energy. But it does not appear that it can be any one of thefe. It 
remains, therefore, that it muft be what we have faid, viz. both energy, and yet 
not fimply energy ; which is indeed a thing difficult to perceive, but yet 1s 
capable of fubfifting. That motion alfo is in that which is moved is evident 7 
for the evtelechera of this is from that which is motive; and the energy of 
that which is motive is no other than this. For it is neceflary that there 
fhould be extelecheza in both: for that which is motive is motive from pof- 
felling the capacity of moving ; and that which moves moves from ener- 
gifing: but it is energetic of that which is in motion. So that, in a fimilar 
manner, there is one energy of both, juft as there is the fame interval of one 
to two *, and of two to one, and of afcent and defcent, but the effence is not 
one. And the like takes place in the mover and the thing moved. 


CHAP. X. 


INFINITE is either that which it is impoffible to pafs over, becaufe it ig 
not naturally adapted to be permeated, in the fame manner as voice 7 1s invi- 
fible; or it is that which has a boundlefs paflage, or that which fearcely f, or 
which is naturally adapted to have, but has not, a paflage § or an end. Again: 
it either fubfifts from addition, or ablation, or from both. And, indeed, that 
infinite fhould be fomething feparate and fenfible is impofhible. For, if it is 


* In the fame manner as the interval of one to two, and of two to one, and of afcent and 
defcent, 1s one in fubject but two according to ratio, that of one to two being half, but that of 
two to one double; fo the motion of that which moves and that which is moved 1s one in fub. 


ject; but when it is beheld as proceeding from that which moves, it is not the fame as when be. 
held in that which 1s moved. 


+ Voice is invifible according to negation, becaufe it is not naturally adapted to be feen, from 
not poflefling colour. 


t Asa labyrinth. 
4 Asa way where there is intenfe heat or cold, 
neither 
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neither magnitude nor multitude, but the infinite is the effence of it and not an 
accident, it will be indivifible. For that which is divifible is either magnitude 
or multitude. But rf it 1s indivifible, it is not infinite, except in the fame 
manner as voice is invifible. Neither, however, do they thus fpeak, nor do 
we thus inveltigate, but we confider it as impermeable. Further ftill: how 
is it pofible how there can be the eflenttally infinite, if there is neither effen- 
tial number nor magnitude, of which the infinite is a paffion ? 

Again: if the infinite fubfifts according to accident, it will not be fo far as 
infinite an element of things, as neither ts the invifible an element of {peech, 
though voice is invifible. And that the infinite is nct in energy is evident : 
for any part whatever of it which is aflumed will be infinite*; fince the 
effence of the infinite and the infinite are the fame, if the infinite is effence, 
and does not fubfift in a fubjeét. So that it is either indivifible or divifible 
into infinites, if divifible f. But it is impoffible that the fame thing can be 
many infinites: for, as a part of air is air, fo infinite is a part of infinite, if it 1s 
eflence andapriaciple. Itis, therefore, impartible and indivifible. But it is 
impoMible that a thing which is in entelecheia fhould be infinite; for it mutt 
neceffarily be quantity. Hence it fubfifts according to accident. But thus 
fubfiftiing, we have fhown that it cannot be a principle, but this muft be afferted 
of that to which it happens, viz. number or the even. This inquiry, therefore, 
1s univerlal. 

But that the infinite is not in fenfibles 1s evident from hence: for, if the 
definition of body is, that which ts bounded by fuperfctes, there will not be 
an infinite body either fenfible or intelligible. But neither will it be num- 
ber as feparate and infinite: for number, or that which poflefles number, is 


* If infinite is confidered asa principle and as an eflence infinite in energy, the infinite in it 
wil] be the fame as the eflence of the infinite, becaufe its effence is infinite. It will, therefore, 
be fimple, and, if fimple, every way fimilar. But if this be the cafe, it will either be divifible, 
and thus by no means infinite, or, if divifible, it will be divided into infinites. For the eflence of 
that which is fimple is the fame with its fubfiftence as this definite particular thing (70d ti). 
‘Chus, foul is the fame as the eflence of foul; but in compofites, that which fubfifts as this defi- 
nite particular is a compofite, but its eflence is according to form. The parts of infinite, there- 
fore, thus confidered are infinite, in the fame manner as a part of air is air, of water water, and, 
in fhort, juft as the parts of effence are eflences. 


+ Inftead of n wepiorov, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we fhould read s: egioroy 
Beflarion alfo has fe partibile eff. 


numerable. 
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numerable. But, that the infinite is not in fenfibles will be phyfically mani- 
feft from the following confiderations: It can neither be any thing compofite 
nor fimple ; for, if a compofite, ic will not be a body, if the elements are finite- 
in multitude. For it is requifite that contraries fhould be equalifed, and that 
one of them fhould not be infinite. For, if the power of the other body fails 
in any refpeét whatever, the finite will be corrupted by the infinite body. 
But that each of the elements fhould be infinite tsimpoflible: for that is body 
which every way poflefles interval; but that is infinite which has interval. 
without end. So that, if there is an infinite body, it will be every way infi- 
nite. Nor yet is it poffible that there can be one infinite fimple body, nor, as: 
fome fay, different from the elements, which according to them it generates. 
For there is not befides the elements a body of this kind; fince all things are 
refolved into the natures from which they originate. But this does not appear 
to be, befides the fimple bodies, either fire, or any other of the elements: for 
it is impoflible, 1f it be admitted that the univerfe is finite, that the infinite 
can either be, or be generated from, fome one of the elements, as Heraclitus faid 
that all things were once fire. There is alfo the fame reafoning refpeCing 
that one thing * which the natural philofophers introduce befides the elements. 
For every thing changes from a contrary, as, for inftance, from the hot into 
the cold. 

Again : a fenfible body is in a certain place; and there is the fame place 
of the whole and the part, as, for inftance, of the whole earth and one clodf. 
So that, if the infinite is of fimilar parts, it will either be immoveable, or will 
always be impelled forward. But this ts impofhible: for, why fhould it be 
rather impelled downwards than upwards, or in any other direction? Thus, 
for inftance, if it is a clod of earth, where will it be moved, or where will it 
abide? For the place naturally adapted to this body is infinite. It will, 
therefore, occupy the whole place. But after what manner? What, there- 
fore, will be its reft, and what its motion? Shall we fay that it will be every 
where at reft? It will not, therefore, be moved. Or thall we fay that it is 
every where moved? It will not, therefore, abide. But if the univerfe is 
diflimilar, places alfo will be diffimilar, and in the firft place the body of the 


* Viz. Matter. 


t The text here is defective; but I have fupplied what is wanting from the third book of the 
Phyfics. It mut be obferved, that a clod of earth and the whole earth have the fame place 
according to form, but not according to quantity, which place is the centre of the univerfe. 


univerfe 
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univerfe will not be one, except by contact alone. In the next place, thefe 
things will either be. finite or infinite in fpecies. But that they fhould be finite 
is impoflible. For fome things will be infinite, and others not, if the univerfe 
is infinite; as, for inflance, fire or water. Buta thing of this kind is cor- 
ruption to contraries. But if they are infinite and fimple, places alio will be 
infinite, and the elements will be infinite. However, if this is impofhible, and 
places are finite, the univerfe alfo is nece‘farily finite. In fhort, itis impoffible 
that there can be an infinite body, and at the fame time a place for bodies, 
if every fenfible body has either gravity or levity: for it will either be im- 
pelled to the middle, or upwards. But it is impoflible that either the whole 
or the half, or any part whatever, of the infinite fhould be pafhve to any 
thing. For, how will you make a divifion? Or how of the infinite can one 
part be upwards and another downwards, or this the extremity, and that the 
middle? 

Further ftill: every fenfible body is in place; and of place there are fix 
{pecies*: but it is impoffible that thefe fhould fubfift in an infinite body. 
And in fhort, if it is impoffible that place can be infinite, it is alfo impollible 
that body can be infinite: for that which is in place is fomewhere ; but this 
fignifies either upwards or downwards, or fome one of the other diiferences 
of place: and each of thele is a certain boundary. But the infinite is not 
the fame in magnitude, motion, and time, as if it were one particular nature; 
but the pofterior is denominated according to the prior. Thus, motion is 
denominated infinite, according to the magnitude upon which a thing is 
moved, or changed, or increafed: but time is denominated according to 
motion. 


CHAP. XL 


Or things which are changed, one thing is changed according to accident ; 
as when we fay that the mulician walks ; but another thing is fimply faid to 
be changed, becaufe fomething belonging to 1c is changed ; as, for initance, 
fuch things as are changed according to parts: for the body is healed, be- 
caufe the eye is healed. There is alfo fomething which is of itfelf firft 
moved; and this is that which is moveable from itfelf. There is a like 


* Viz. Upwards and downwards, before and behind, to the right hand and to the left 
hand. 
M m diftinction: 
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diftinétion too in that which moves: for one thing moves-according to ac- 
cident; another thing according to a part; and another from itfelf, or effen- 
tially. There is alfo that which firft moves; and there is fomething which 
is moved. ‘There is befides the time in which, and from which, and with 
reference to which, a thing is moved: but the forms and paflions, and place 
to which things in motion are moved, are immoveable; as, for inftance, 
feience and heat. Likewife not heat but calefaGtion is motion*: But mu- 
tation, which is not according to accident, 1s not in all things, but is in con- 
traries, and media, and in contradiction: and the credibility of this is de- 
rived from induétion, That alfo which is changed, is either.changed from 
a fubject into a fubject, or from a non-fubject into a non-fubje@, or from a 
fubject into a non t-fubje&, [or from a non-tubject into a fubje&]. But I 
mean by a fubject, that which is manifelted by affirmation. So that there are 
nece({larily three mutations : for that which is from a non-fubje&t into a non- 
fubject is not mutation. For it is not between contraries, nor between con- 
tradictories, becaufe, in pafling from a non-fubje& to a non-fudyed, there is 
not oppofiticn. Mutation, therefore, from a non-fubje@Q{ into a fubject 
according to contradiction, is generation ; and fuch a mutation when it is 
{imple is a fimple, but when partial a partial generation. But the mutation 
from a fubse& into a non-fubje& is corruption; which when it is fimple 
is a fimple, but when partial a partial corruption. If, therefore, non-being 
is predicated mulcifarioufly, and that which fubfifts according to compofition 
or divifion cannot be moved, neither can that which fubfifts according to 
capacity, which is oppofite to that which fimply is; for non-white or non- 
good can be moved according to accident, fince that which is not white may 
be aman; but this can by no means be the cafe with that which is not fimply 
this: for it is impoffible that non-being can be moved. But if this be the 


* Viz. Heat, which isa paffion, is not motion, but calefaction is motion becaufe it is a mu- 
tation to heat. Hence that which is vafhvely affected, 1.e. that which becomes hot, is moved 
with an internal motion: but this is not the cafe with heat. 

+ un is omitted here in the printed text, as alfo are the words within the brackets, which I 
have added from the verfion of Beffarione So that there is wanting in the Greek n ex un vmonci- 
JAEYOU EIS UTTOKMELIZEVOV. 

+ That is, from that which is not in energy, but yet isin capacity. Arilloile very properly 
adds here, according to contradiction, for a mutation does not take place from non-white into 
sweet, except according to accident, 


pe 
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cafe, it is impoffivie that generation can be motion™: for, if it were, non- 
being would be generated. For though it fhould be efpecially generated 
according to accident, yet at the fame time it would be true to aflert of that 
which is fimply generated, that it is non-being. And in a fimilar manner 
with refpect to being at reft. Such are the abfurdities, therefore, which 
attend this hypothefis, And again: if every thing which is moved is In 
place, but noa being is not in place; for it would be fomewhee ;—hence, 
neither is cerrupticn motion: for motion or reit 1s contrary to motion, but 
corruption to generation. But fince every motion is a certain mutation, 
and there are three mutations as above enumerated, and fince oi thefe the 
mutations according to generation and corrupticn are not motions (but thefe 
fubhft according to contradiflion )—hence it necefiurily fellows, that muta- 
tion from a fubject into a fubyect is alone motion. But fubyects are either 
contraries cr media: for privation is acmitted to be a contrary, and is 
mavifefted by afarmation}; as, for inftance, the naked, the toothlefst, and 
the black. 


CHAP. XII. 


Ir, therefore, the categories are divided by fubftance, quality, place, action 
and paflion, relation and quantity, it is neceflary that there fhould be three 
motions, viz. of quality, of quantity, and of place. But there is not any 
motion according to fubftance$, becaufe nothing is contrary to fubftance. 


* For generation is of that which is not in energy, and not of that which is; but that which 
is moved now is, fince motion, as we have before fhown, is a certain energy. 


t Generation and corruption, fays Simplicius, fubfift according to the contradiction of that 
which ıs, and of that which is not; but motion 1s from a contrary into a contrary, to which ıt 
is neceflary that permanent fubftance fhould be fubjećted, as that which is naturally adapted to 
receive fenarately contraries, or things intermediate, or a privation oppofite to accident, as the 
being fick, or naked, &c. which, becaufe they are inherent in permanent fubftances, are both 
affirmatively predicated, and after a manner reduced into form. But the privation of fubftance 
is truly that which is not. 

¢ Inthe fecond chapter of the fifth book of the Phyfics, inftead of vadov we find acumoy the 
white. 

§ Ariftotle fhows that there is not any motion according to fubftance, becaufe all motions 
are from contraries into contraries. But nothrng is contrary to fubltance. Hence; in fub- 
ftance, there is not a mutation from a contrary fubftance, but from privation 3 and again, a 
mutation is not produced from fubftance into fubftance, but into privation and corruption. 


M m 2 Nor 
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Nor is there any motion of relation: for it is pofhble that, one of the rela- 
tives being changed, it may be truly {aid of the other that it is not at all 
changed ; fo that the motion of them is according to accident. Nor is 
there any motion of agent and patient, or of that which moves and that 
which ts moved, becaufe there is not motion of motion, nor generation of 
generation, nor, in fhort, mutation of mutation. For it happens that there 
is motion of motion in a twofold refpect; viz. either as of a fubje&t, -as man 
is moved, becaufe he changes from white into black; fo that thus alfo mo- 
tion is either made hot or cold, or is changed in place, or is increafed. 
This, however, is impoffible ; for mutation is not any fubje@t. Or, there is 
motion of motion, becaufe fome other fubyect is changed from mutation 
into another form. Thus, man 1s changed from difeafe into health. But 
neither is this pofhible except according to accident: for every motion is a 
mutation from one thicg into another, and in a fimilar manner generation 
and corruption; except that mutations from oppofites are in this or that 
manner; but this is not the cafe with motions. Man is, therefore, at the 
fame time changed from health to ficknefs, and from this very mutation 
into another. But it is evident that, when he becomes fick, he will be 
changed into a certain difeafe: for it is pofhible to reft. It is hkewife evi- 
dent that he will not always be changed into whatever may cafually take 
place; and that will be a mutation from a certain thing into fomething elfe. 
So that convalefcence will be an oppofite motion, but from accident; juft as 
if he fhould be changed from reminifcence into cblivion, becaufe that in 
which oblivion is inherent is fometimes changed into fcience, and fometimes 
into health. 

Further ftill: there will be a progreflion ad infinitum if there is a muta- 
tion of mutation, and generation of generation. But it is neceflary that 
there fhould be the former, if there is the latter. Thus, if fimple generation 
is at any time generated, that alfo which is fimply in generation, or becoming 
to be, will be generated, fo that a thing which is fimply in generation will not 
yet be: but there was fomething which was in generation, and that tomething 
was formerly generated, and this again was once In generation or becoming 
to be; fo that what was then in generation was not yet. But fince there is 
not any thing firft in things infinite, there will not be that which 1s firft gene- 
rated ; fo that neither will that which is confequent be. Neither, therefore, 
will jt be poflible for any thing to be generated, nor to be moved, nor to be 

changed, 
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changed. Again: contrary motion, and reft, and generation and corrup- 
tion are of the fame thing. So that a thing which is generated, when it 
‘becomes that which is generated, will then be corrupted *. For it is not 
immediately corrupted as foon as it is becoming to be, nor pofterior to this: 
for that muft neceffarily be which is corruptec. Further ftill: it is requifite 
that matter t fhould be fubyeét to that which is in generation and mutation. 
What, therefore, will it be? As that, indeed, which 1s variable is either 
body or foul, fo that which fubfifts in becoming to be is either motion or 
generation. And, again, what is that into which it is moved? For it 1s re- 
quifite that there fhould be motion and generation of this thing from this 
into this. After what manner, therefore? For the generation of difcipline 
is not difcipline; fo that neither is there generation of generation. 

But, fince there is neither any motion of fubfiance, nor of 1elation, nor of 
action and paflion, it remains that there can be alone motion according to 
quality, and quantity, and place: for in each of thefe there ts contrariety. 
But I do not mean by quality, that which is in fubftance (lince difference alfo 
is quality) ; but I mean paflive quality, by which a thing is laid either to fuf- 
fer, or to be impaffive. 

With refpect to the immoveable, that which is wholly impoffible to be 
moved is immoveable; and that which is fcarcely moved in a long time, or 
which flowly begins to be moved ; and that which 1s naturally adaptcd to be 
inoved, but yet is not able when ıt is naturally adapted, and where, and as 
it is naturally adapted, which alone among things immoveable, I denominate 
that which refts. For reft is contrary to motion ; fo that It will be a priva- 
tion of that which 1s capable of motion. | 

Again: things are faid to fubfift together according to place, which are in 
one lirft place; and thofe are faid to fublift feparately, which are in a different 


* If there is generation of generation, fince the generation of one thing is the ccrruption of 
another, generation when generated will be corrupted. It will not, however, be corrupted ia 
the beginning of its generation, fince it would not be generated any longer; nor yet pefterior 
fo its generation, becaufe when generated it is corrupted. Hence itis neceflary that when it 
is completely generated it fhould then perifh. 

t In the fame manner as brafs is the fubject matter of the ftatue, and as the body or foul 
is the fubject of alteration, fo, ikewife, matter mu t be fubsect to that which is in generation 5 
and not only to that which is fimply in generation, but alfo to a certain generation and motion, 
and, in fhort, to mutation. For, if there were no fubject, neither would any thing be gene- 
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place, But things are.faid to touch each oiher, the extremities of which 
fubliit together. A medium is that into which a thing which ts changed is 
naturally adapted to proceed, before it arrives at that into which it is ulti- 
mately changed, when it is continually changed according to nature. That 
is contrary according to place which is very much diitant according to a right 
line. But that is fucceflive, between which and that to which itis confequent 
nothing of the fame kind intervenes; when it is after the princip'e, either by 
pofition alone, cr form, or fome other mode thus defined. Thus, lines /ucceed 
or are con/equent to a line, monads the monad, and houles a houfe. Nothing, 
however, hinders but that fomething elfe may fubfift between them. For that 
which is fucceflive is fucceflive to fomething, and is fomething pofterior: for 
one is not fucceflive to two, nor the Calends to the Nones. ‘That is coherent 
which being /uccefive touches. But, fince every inutation 1s in things oppo- 
fite, and thefe are contraries and contradiction, and there is no medium of 
contradiction, it 1s evident that there is a medium in contraries. But the conti- 
nuous has fomething of the nature of the coherent, or of the tangent. And 
things are called continuous, when the boundaries of each by which they 
touch and are continued are one and the fame. So that it is evident that 
the continued 1s in thofe things, from which one thing is naturally adapted to 
be produced according to contact. And it is alfo evident that the fucceflive 
ranks.as the firt: for it is neceflary that whatever touches fhould be fuccef- 
five, but not every thing which is fucceflive touches. Likewife, if a thing is 
continuous, it is neceflary that it fhould touch ; but if it touches it is not yet 
continuous. But in thofe things in which there is not contact there is not 
natural coherence. So that a point is not the fame with the monad; for 
with points there is contact, but this is not the cafe with monads: for thefe 


are fucceffive to each other; and fomething fubfifts between points, but not 
between monads. 
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CHAP. I. 


‘THE prefent fpeculation is concerning eflence; for the principles and 
caufes of effences are here inveftigated. For, if the univerfe is as one whole, 
eflence will be its firt part; or, if things fubfift in a confequent order, after 
this manner alfo effence will be firft, and afterwards quality or quantity. 
But at the fame time, in fhort, neither are thefe beings, but qualities and 
motions, in the fame manner as that which is not white, and that which is 
not ftraight. For, we alfo fay that thefe are, as for inftance, that fuch a thing 
zs not white. Further ftill: no-one of the reft has a feparate fubfiftence. 
And the truth of this is in reality teftified by the antients: for they invefti. 


+ It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle in this book difcourfes of the firft prin. 
ciple of things, for the fake of which the whole of the prefent work was compofed. But, 
becaufe, fays he, the appellation of principle is multifarioufly affumed, for matter, form, and 
privation are each of them called a principle; hence, Ariftotle in the firft place fummarily 
difcufles whatever pertains to a divifion of this kind, that by a convenient method, and ina 
compendious way, we may eafily and rightly inveftigate the difference between this and other 
principles. He further obferves ; that lince one among the propofed queftions was, whether 
there aré the fame principles of all things, or different principles of different things, which has 
not yet been folved+ by Ariftotle ; hence, he again mentions caufes, that he may demontftrate 
that in one refpect there are the fame, and in another different principles of all things. 


+ A fclution, however, of dus is given in the Notes to the third book. 
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gated the principles, elements, and caules, of efence. Thofe, indeed, of the 
prefent time rather confider univerfals as effences: for genera are univerfals, 
which they fay are rather principles and eflences, becaufe they inveftigate 
logically. But the antients called particulars efiences, fuch as fire and earth, 
but not a common body. But there are three effences: one, fentible; of 
which one part is eternal *, and another corruptible, as all men acknowledge, 
fuch as plants and animals. Of this fenfible eilence it is neceflary to admit 
the elements, whether one or many. But another eflence is immoveable, 
which, according to fome, has a feparate fubfiftence. Others, again, give it a 
twofold divifion ; others place in one nature forms, and mathematical entities ; 
and others confider mathematical entities alone. The fenlible effence, there- 
fore, belongs to the phylical {cience (for it fubfifts with motion): but the 
immoveable efflence, to another {cience, if they have no principle in common. 


CHAP. II. 


BuT fenfible effence is mutable. If, therefore, mutation is from oppofites, 
or from things fubfilting between oppofites, but not from all oppofites (for a 
white colour is not from voice), but from that which is contrary, itis neceflary 
there fhould be fomething which may be changed into contrariety ; for con- 
trarres are not changed. Befides, this abides, but that which 1s contrary 
does not abide. Hence there is a certain third thing befides contraries, 
viz. matter. If, therefore, mutations are four in number, viz. either in fub- 
ftance orin quantity, in quality or in place, and fimple generation as alfo 
corruption is a mutation according to fubftance, but augmentation and di- 
minution according to quantity, alteration according to paffion, and lation 
according to place; if this be the cafc, the feveral mutations will be into 
contrarieties. It is neceflary, therefore, that matter fhould be changed, 
which is able to pafs into both. But, fince being 1s twofold, every thing 
wich is changed is changed from that which is in capacity into that which 
is in encrgy: as, from white in capacity, into white in energy ; and ina fimi- 
lar manner with refpect to augmentation and diminution :—hence, not only 
all things may be generated accidentally from non-entity, but likewife from 
being ; from being indeed in capacity, but from non-being in energy. And 


* Viz. The celeftial fpheres, and the ftars which they contain. 
this 
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this is the one of Anaxagoras. For it is better to affert this, than that all 
things fubfifted together: it is likewife preferable to the mixture of Empe- 
docles and Anaximander; and, as Democritus fays, all things were together 
in capacity, but notin energy: fo that thefe men touched upon matter. But 
all fuch things as are changed have matter, though in fome things it is of a 
different kind from that of others: for the matter of thofe perpetual natures * 
which are not generable, but moveable according to local motion, 1s itielf not 
generable, but is only moved froin one place to another. But it may be 
doubted from what kind of non being generation fubfilts: for non-being is 
threefold +. If, therefore, any thing is in capacity, from this generation 
will fubfift, yet not from any thing indifcriminately, but one thing will be 
generated from another. Nor is it fufficient to fay that all things fubfifted 
together; for things differ in matter. For why were things infinite in 
number produced, and not one thing, fince intellect 1s one? So that, if mat- 
ter is one, that would have been generated in energy of which the matter 1s 
in capacity. There are, therefore, three caufes and three principles; two 
indeed contrariety, of which one kind is reafon and form, but the other 
privation: and the third principle is matter, 


CHAP, IU. 


In the next place it is requifite to know that neither matter nor form is 
generated ; I mean that matter and that form which fubfift at the extremity 
of things: for every thing which is changed is changed by fomething, and 
into fomething. By fomething, indeed, viz. the firt mover; but that in 
which it is changed is matter; and that into which it is changed is form. 
An infinite progreffion, therefore, muft take place, if not only the brafs is 
made round, but the roundnefs alfo, or the brafs, is generated. It 1s therefore 
neceflary to ftop. After this, it muft be fhown that every eflence is generated 
from that which has the fame appellation with itfelf: for thoie things which 


* Viz. Of the celeftial bodies. 


+ Viz. Non-being is either that which is falfe, in the fame manner as being is that which is 
true; or it is that which in no refpeét ıs 5 or that which in capacity is not. 


t Thus, fays Alexander, the four humors which are the matter of Socrates are generated, but 


not the laft and formlefs matter: and again, flefh is a certain form of Socrates, but not the laft, 
{ince Socrates himfelf is the laft form. 
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are generated by natitte, a and alfo other things, are effences. For things are 
generated either by art, or nature, or fortune, or chance. Abt, therefore, is a 
principle which fubfifts in another; but nature isa principle fubfifting in the. 
thing itfelf: for man generates man. But the remaining cayles are the prix. 
vations of thefe. Effences, too, are three in number : and one of thefe indeed 
is matter, which is fome particular thing in confequence of that wh’ch it ap- 
pears to be: for fuch things as are one by contact, and not by cohetion, are 
matter and afubje@. But another of thefe is nature, which is fome particular 
thing, and a certain habit, fubifting as a boundary. Further ftill: the third 
eflence is that which confifts from thefe, and ranks among particulars ; fuch 
as Socrates or Callias. In certain things, therefore, that which is fome parti- 
cular thing has not any fubfiftence independent of a compofite eflence ; as. 
for inftance, the form of a houfe, unlefs art is this form: nor is there any, 
generation and corruption of thefe: but the houfe itfelf, which is without 
matter, likewife health, and every thing effected by art, both are and are not 
after a different manner: for if forms have any fubfiftence they are in things 
produced by nature. Hence, it is not, badly faid by Plato that forms are fuch 
things as have a natural fublittence, if-there are forms different from thefe, 
fuch as fire, flefh, the head, and the like: for all thefe are matter, and efpe- 
cially belong to that eflence which is the laft of things. Moving caufes, 
therefore, are antecedent to produCions: but caufes which fubfift as reafon* 
are confubfiftent with productions. For, when a man is well, then health is 
prefent ; and the form of the brazen {phere fubfitts together. with the brazen 
{phere itfelf. But whether forms remain after Goie muft be coutidered ; 
for nothing hinders this from aking place with.fome forms: as, for inftance, 
if foul fhould be a thing of this kind, not indeed every foul, bit intellect + ; 
for perhaps it is impofhble that this fhould.be the cafe with every foul. It is 
evident, therefore, that ideas are not requifite on account of thefe things; for 
man generates man, fome particular, fome certain man. And in a fimilar 
manner with refpe& to arts: for the medicinal art is the reafon of health, 


* Viz. Formal caufes. 


t Viz. The rational foul which is intellectual. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THe caufes and principles of all things are partly the fame and partly differ- 
ent; for, if any one fpeaks univerfally, and according to analogy, the caufes 
and principles of all things are the fame *. But it may be doubted whether the 
principles and elements of effences, and of things which fubfiit as relatives, 
are different or the fame; and in like manner with refpedt to each of the predi- 
caments. But an abfurdity will enfue, if there are the fame principles and 
elemenis of all things. For relatives and effence will fubfift from the fame 
things. What, then, will this be? For, belides efence and the other predi- 
caments, there will be nothing common. But an element is prior to the 
things of which it is the element. Nor yet is effence the element of rela- 
tives, nor is any one of thefe the element of effence.. Further ftill: how can 
there be the fame elements of all things? For no element can be the fame 
with that which is compofed from elements; as, for inftance, neither $ nor a- 
can be the fame with ġa. Nor is it poffible that any one of the intelligible 
elements, viz. the one or being, can be the element of all things: for thefe are 
prefent with every compofite nature. > No*compofite nature, therefore, will 
have any fubfiftence, nor yet eflence, nor relatives. It is, however, neceflary 
that thefe fiould fubfift. There are not, therefore, the fame elements of all 
things. Or, as we have faid, are there partly the fame caufes and principles 
of things, and partly not? As, with refpeét to fenfible bodies, the hot is as 
form, and after another manner the cold, as privation; but matter is that 
which is firft effentially both thefe in capacity. But effences are as well thefe 
ag the things’ which confit from thefe, and of which thefe are the principles. 
O: if any thing becomes one from the'hot and the cold, as fleth, or bone, ftill 
that which is thence generated muft be different from thefe. Of thefe things, 
therefore, thére are the lame, but of other things different elements and prin- 
ciples., We cannot, however, fay that the principles of all things are after 
this manner the fame; but we may affert that this is the cafe according to 
analogy: juft as-if any one fhould fay that there are three principles, form, 
privation, and matter. But each of thefe is different about every genus ; as in 
colours, white, black, fuperficies, light, darknefs, and air; but from thefe day 


* Viz. Matter, form, and privation, are univerfally, and according to analogy, the caufes and 
principles of material natures. 
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emerges, and the night. However, fince not only things inherent are caufes, 
but, of things external, fuch as that which moves is a caufe, it is evident that 
principle 1s different from element. Yet both are caufes; and into thefe prin- 
ciple is divided: but that which moves or {tops is a certain principle and effence. 
So that there are three elements according to analogy, but four caufes and 
principles ; which four are different in different things. And the firft caufe, as 
that which moves, is different in different things. Thus, health is as form, dif- 
eafe as privation, body as matter, the medicinal artas that which moves. Again: 
a houfe is as form, a certain confufion as privation, the bricks as matter, and 
the builder’s art as that which moves. And, indeed, into thefe things is prin- 
ciple divided. But, fince that which moves is indeed in natural men * man, 
but, in things proceeding from the dianoétic power, form, or the contrary, in 
one refpect there will be three caufes, but in another four. For the medicinal 
artis in a certain refpect health; and the builder’s art the form of the houfe ; 
and man generates man. Further ftill: befides thefe, as that which is the 
firft of all things, there will be the mover of all things. 


CHAP. V. 


BuT fince fome things are feparable and others infeparable, the former are 
effences, and on this account are the caufes of all things; becaufe, without 
effences paffions and motions have no fubfiftence. In the next place, thefe 
will be perhaps foul and body, or intelleQ@, appetite, and body}. Further 
{till: principles are the fame after another manner by analogy, fuch as energy 
and capacity: but thefe alfo are different in different things, and in a differ- 
ent manner. For, in fome things, indeed, the fame thing 1s at one time in 
energy and at another time in capacity; as, for inftance, wine, or flefh, or 
man. But thefe alfo fall into the above-mentioned caufes. For form 1s 
energy, if it is feparable, as alfo that which confifts from both {; but privation 
is as darknedfs, or as one that is fick, and matter is in capacity: for this is that 


* Inftead of ev uev Toig Quotes, as in the printed text, it appears from the Commentary of 
Alexander, that we fhould read ev mev Tois Quoixois avbewmos. For that commentator obferves that 
Ariftotle fays natural men, on account of man itfelf, (i. e. the ideal man) who is not natural. 


t Viz. The proximate caufes of animated natures are perhaps foul and body, as in plants; or 
intellect, body, and appetite, as in man; or body and appetite, as in brutes. 
t Viz. Form and matter. 
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which is able to become both. But thofe things which have not the fame 
matter, and of which there is not the fame, but a different form, differ in an- 
other manner in energy and capacity. Thus, the caufes of man are the 
elements fire and earth as matter; his proper form; and if there is any 
thing elfe external, fuch as his father; and, befides thefe, the fun and the 
oblique circle, which are neither matter, nor form, nor privation, nor of the 
fame fpecies, but are motive natures. . Further fill: it is requifite to perceive, 
that of caufes, fome may be called univerfal and others not. The firft + prin- 
ciples of all things, therefore, are, that which is in energy this firft thing f, 
and fomething elie which is in capacity f. But thofe things which are uni- 
verfal have no fubfiftence. For that which is particular is the principle, as 
one man is the principle of another; but there 1s no univerfal man. For 
Peleus is the caufe of Achilles, and your father of you; and this letter ô is the 
caufe of the fyllable 4a; and, in fhort, 4 is the caufe of ba {imply confidered. 
In the next place, the forms of eflences are principles: but, as we have faid, 
of different things there are different caufes and elements. Thus, the caufes 
of thofe things which are not in the fame genus, fuch as colours, founds, 
eflences, qiantity, are not the fame except according to analogy. The caufes 
alto of thofe things which are in the fame fpecies are different, but they are 
not different in fpecies; but becaufe of particulars, your matter, form, and 
that which moves, differ in number from mine, though according to univerfal 
reafon they are the fame. But in an inquiry, what are the principles and 
elements of eflences, of relatives, and qualities, whether they are the fame or 
different, it is evident that, if they are predicated multifarioully §, there are 
the fame principles and elements of every eflence; but if they are divided, 
there are not the fame but different principles, except that there are the fame 
in a certain refpect; for, according to analogy, there are the fame; becaufe 
there is matter, form, privation, and that which moves. So that, after this 
manner, the caufes of effences are as the caufes of all things; becaufe, cflences 
being taken away, all things are taken away. Further ftill: that which 1s 
firft isin energy. Hence, contraries are in a different manner things firft, as 


' * That is to fay, the proximate principles. 
' + Viz. This particular thing, as Sophronifcus is the proximate principle of Socrates. 
t i.e. This particular matter. 


$ ie. Univerfally. 
they 
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they are neither predicated as genera, nor as things multifarious. And, again, 
different kinds of matter are called caufes: and thus we have fhown what are 
the principles of fenfibles, how many there are, and in what refpect they are 
the fame, and yet diferent trom each other. 


CHAP. VI. 


SINCE it has appeared there are three efflences, two indeed phylical, but 
one immoveable, refpeCiing this we muft fay, that it is neceffary there fhould 
be a certain eternal and immoveable effence. ` For effences are the firt of 
things; and if all effences are corruptible, all things will be corruptible. It 
is, however, impoflible for motion either to be generated or corrupted; for it 
always was. ‘This is likewife true refpecting time: for it is not poflible that 
there can be prior and pofterior, time not exifling. There is the fame conti- 
nuity, therefore, of motion, as of time: for time is either the fame as motion, 
or a certain paflion of motion. But there is not any continued motion, except 
that which is local; and local continued motion is that which is circular. If, 
however, there is fomething motive or effective, but not energetic, motion is 
not. For it is poflible for that which has capacity not to energife. No uti- 
ilty, therefore, will enfue, though we fhould make eternal effences, in the fame 
manner as thofe who make forms or ideas, unlefs a certain principle is inhe- 
rent which has the power of producing mutation. Neither, therefore, will 
this be fufficient, nor any other effence different from forms: for, if it does 
not energife, there, will not be motion. Nor yet will this be the cafe if it 
energifes, but the eflence of it 1s capacity: for there will not be perpetual 
motion,: for that which is in capacity may happen not to be. It is requifite, 
therefore, that there fhould be fuch a principle, the eflence of which is energy. 
Further ftill: it is requifite that thefe effences fhould be without matter: for 
it is neceflary they fhould be eternal, if there is any thing elfe eternal. They 
are, therefore, in energy. A doubt, however, here arifes: for every thing 
which energifes appears to have the capacity of energifing ; but every thing 
endued with capacity does not energife; fo that capacity will be. prior to 
energy. But, indeed, if this were the cafe, nothing will have any fubfift- 
ence; for it will happen, that a thing will have the capacity to be, but will 
not yet be. 

But, 
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- But, rf the.'cdle is ‘as -theologifts affert, who gerierdte all things ‘from 
night, or if as the natural phrlofophers, who fay that all things fubfifted to- 
gether, the fame impollible confequence will enfue. For how could matter 
be moved if there was no caufe in energy? For the matter of a houfe does 
not move itfelf, but the builder’s art: nor does the menftrual blood move 
itfelf, nor earth, but feeds, and human feed. On which account fome have 
recourfe to a perpetual energy, as Leucippus and Plato; for they fay that 
motion always 1s, but they do not fay why and what it is, nor why fome 
things are moved differently from others; nor do they affign the caufe of 
this perpetuity of motion. For nothing is cafually moved: but it is requifite 
that fomething fhould always have fublifted ; as at prefent, one thing is 
moved naturally after this manner, and another is moved by force, either by 
intellect or fomething elfe after a diffcrent manner. In the next place, what 
is the nature of the firft motion? for this makes an immenfe difference. But, 
neither is it poffible for Plato to call that a principle which moves itfelf, and 
which fometimes he confiders'as a priociple. For, foul, as he fays, is pofte- 
rior * to, and at the fame time confubfiitent with, the heavens. To confider, 
therefore, capacity as prior to energy, is partly right and partly not. But in 
what refpect it is ght we have already declared. However, that energy is 
prior to capacity Anaxagoras teftifies ; for intelleét is energy. Empedocles 
alfo teftifies this, by introducing friendthip and ftrife; and this is confirmed 
by thofe who affert that motion is perpetual, as Leucippus. So that chaos or 
night did not fubfift in an infinite time, but the fame things always were 
which now are, either by circulation or otherwife, if energy 1s prior to capacity. 
But if things are always the fame, either by circulation, or in fome other way, 
it is requilite that fomething fhould always remain which poflefles famenefs 
of energy. But to the exiltence of generation and corruption it is neceffary 
there fhould be fomething which always energifes varioufly t. It is neceflary, 
therefore, that after this manner it fhould energie from itfelf, but in a different 
manner according to fomething elef. It muft, therefore, either energife 


* Soul, according to Plato, in the Timzus, is reprefented as pofterior to the heavens, merely 
hypothetically, or for the fake of doctiinal order. 


qhe Obliquely, as the fun in his annual courfe. 


f j.e. Says Alexander, according to the fphere of Saturn. | 
according 
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according to that which is different, or according to the firft*. But it muft 
neceilarily energife according to this t: for, again, this is the caufe of energy 
both to the one and the other. Hence, that which is firt [is the better 
caufe: for it is the caufe of a perpetual famenels of energy; but fomething. 
elle § is the caufe of variable energy. And both thefe are the caufe of an 
energy eternally variable. After this manner, therefore, motions fubfift. 
Why, then, is it requilite to inveftigate other principles ? 


CHAP. VIL 


SINcE, therefore, this is the cafe (and if it were not fo, things would fub- 
fift from night, trom all things collectively and from non-entity), thefe quef- 
tions may be folved; and there 1s fomething which is always moved with an 
unceafing motion; but this is a circular motion. And this is not only evi- 
dent from reafon, but from the thing itkIf So that the frt heaven will be 
eternal. There is, therefore, fomething which moves. But, fince there is 
that which is moved, that which moves, and that which fubfifts as a medium 
between thefe, hence there is fomething which moves without being moved, 
which is eternal, and which is eilence and energy. But it moves in the fol- 
lowing manner; That which is defirable and that which is intelligible move 
without being moved But the firft intelligible is the fame as the firft defir- 
able: for that which appears to be beautiful is defirable. But the firft obje& 
of the will ıs that which is really beautiful. However, we rather afpire after 
it becaufe it appears to be beautiful, than it appears to be beautiful becaufe 


* By the firft Ariftotle means the inerratic fphere. 


t That is, lays Alexander, it is neceflary that the fun fhould be above and under the earth, 
through the motion of the inerratic {phere, and not through the {phere of Saturn. But Ariftotle 
fuggelts the caufe why the fun is daily above and under the earth, when he fays, For this 1s the 
caufe of energy, both to the one and the other. That is, for again the body of the inerratic {phere 
is-the caufe of the ftar which revolves in the fphere of Saturn becoming above and under the 
earth, and alfo to zhe other, that is to the fun, fince the motion of the inerratic {phere is the 
caufe that the fun and Saturn daily rife and fet. 


4 That is, the inerratic {phere is the caufe that the fun always revolves above and under the 
eath. 


$ That is, the obliquity of the zodiac is the caufe that the fun is at one time in Scorpio and 
at another time in Capricorn. 


We 
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we afpire after it. For the principle is intelligence; but intellect is movéd 
by the intelligible. And the other co-ordination* is effentiaily intelligible. 
To this co-ordination alfo the firft effence belongs, and likewife that which 
fubfifts fimply, and according to energy. But zbe one is not the fame with 
the fimple: for the one fignifies meafure; but the fimple, the mode of fub- 
fiftence. Likewife the beautiful, and that which is eligible for its own fake, 
are in the fame co-ordination: and that which is the firft is always the belt, 
or analogous to that whichis beft. But, that in immoveable natures there 1s 
that for the fake of which other things fubfift, divilion manitefts: for there is 
fomething to which that for the fake of which a thing is done belongs, of 
which the one is different from the other f. But the firt mover moves as 
that which is beloved; and through that which is moved it moves other 
things. But if there is any thing which ts moved, it may fubfift in a various 
manner. If, therefore, the firft lation is energy, fo far as it is moved, it may 
fubfift dif rently according to place, though not according to eflence. But 
fince there is fomething which moves, itfelf at the fame time being immove- 
able, and fubfifting in energy, this cannot fubfift in a various manner: for 
lation is the ürít of mutations; and of this that which is circular. But this 
the firt mover moves. Hence, he is neceffarily being ; and fo far as he ne- 
ceffari'y fubfifts, fo far he fubfifts according to retitude, and is thus the prin- 
ciple of things: for the neceflary is multifarious. For it either fignifes that 
which is effected by violence, becaufe contrary to the will; or that without 
which a thing ts not well conditioned; or that which does not admit of a 
various, but poffefles a fimplicity of, fubfiftence. From {fuch a principle, 
therefore, heaven and nature are fufpended. 

But the life -which he lives is the moft excellent, and fuch as we enjoy f 
for a {mall portion of time; for fuch a life is with him perpetual. To us, 


* By the other co-ordination Ariftotle means the co-ordination of the beautiful; to which, 
according to the Pythagorzans, effence, light, triangle, the odd number, &c. belong. 


t That is to fay, that for the fake of which a thing is effecled is different from tne thing 


effected. 

t That is: When from the exercife of the cathartic and theoretic virtues intellect paffes 
into contact with intelligibles, or, in other words, with thofe feparate incorporeal forms which 
are the caufes of the fenfible univerfe, then it becomes intelligibles in energy, and enjoys the 
molt excellent and blefled life, the felicity of which 1s indefcribable, and is only known to thofe 
who are capable of fuch an exalted energy: for intellect may then be faid to be inebriated, 


and to deify itfelf with nectar. 
Oo indeed, 
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indeed, this is impofhble ; but not to the ñr mover, becaufe his energy is 
pleafure*, And on this account vigilance, the energies of fenfe, and intel- 
lection, are moft delightful. ope, too, and memory are plealing through 
energies. But effential intelle¢tion is the intelleétion of that which is effen- 
tially the moft excellent; and the moft effential of that which is moft effential. 
Intelleét, too, under{tands itfelf by the aflumption of the intelligible: for it 
becomes intelligible by contact and intelletion: fo that intellect is the fame 
with the intelligible. For intelleé&t is the recipient of the intelligible, and of 
effence. But it energiles poffefling. Hence, that which intelle€&t appears 
to poflefs as divine, belongs more eminently to the firft intellect than to ours :. 
and his contemplation is the moft delightful, and the beft. If, therefore, 
God always poffeffes that excellent condition of being which we fometimes. 
poffefs, it is admirable; but, if he poffefles it in a ftill higher degree, it is ful 
more admirable. In this manner, however, he fubfilts. 

Lite alfo is prefent with him: for the energy of intellect is life; and he is 
energy. But eflential energy is his mof excellent and eternal life; and we 
fay that God is an animal eternal, and the moft excellent: fo that life and 
duration continued and eternal are prefent with God. For God is this. 

But thofe who are of opinion, like the Pythagorzans and Speufippus, that 
the moft excellent and the moft beautiful are not inherent in the principle of 
things, becaufe the principles of plants and animals are indeed caufes, but the 
beautiful and the perfect are in things proceeding from thefe, do not think 
rightly: for feed is from other perfe@t natures which have a prior fubfifterice : 
nor is feed the firft thing, but that which is perfeét ; jut as fome one may 
fay that man is prior to feed, not indeed the man who is generated from feed, 
but another from whom feed Hows. ‘That, therefore, there isa certain eternal 
immoveable effence, and which is feparated from fenfibles, is evident from 
what has been faid. it has alfo been fhownf that this effence cannot poffefs 
any magnitude, but that it is impartible and indivifible ; for it moves in an 
infinite time. But nothing finite poffeffes an infinite power. Since, however, 
every magnitude is either infinite or finite ; hence, this effence will not poflefs. 


* For, Gnce the employment or energy of the firit intelle€t is alone the intellection of hime 
felf, i e an eternal and all-comprehenfive view of the divine forms contained in the unfathom=- 
able depths of lus eflence, and fince this very energy is pleafure; — in this pleafure he per- 
petually lives. 

T In the eighth book of the Phyfics. See the Introduction to this work. 


a finite 
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a finite magnitude: and it cannot poflefs an infinite magnitude, becaufe an 
infinite magnitude has not any exiftence. It has likewife been fhown that 
he is without paflivity, and unchangeable: for all other motions are pofterior 
to that which is local. Thefe arguments, therefore, evince why he fubfifts 
an this manner. 


CHAP. VIII. 
‘ BuT we ought not to be ‘ignorant whether one eflence of this kind is to be 
admitted, or more than one, and if more than.one how many ; but we fhould 
alio call to mind the opinions of others, becaufe, concerning the multitude 
of {uch like eflences, they have faid nothing certain and clear. For the opi- 
nion refpecting ideas has not any appofite fpeculation, fince thofe who 
affert that there are ideas call them numbers. But, refpeCting numbers, they 
fometimes {peak of them as of things infinite, and fometimes as of things 
limited as far as the decad. Nothing, however, is afferted by them with 
demonftrative diligence, why there is fuch a multitude of numbers. This 
then muft ‘be declared by us, from the things pre-fuppofed and determined. 
The principle and the firft.of beings is immoveable both effentially and 
according to accident: but he moves the firft, eternal, and {ingle motion. 
But fince:that which -is moved muft .neceflarily be moved by fomething, and 
that which firt moves is effentially immoveable, and an eternal motion muft 
be moved by an eternal mover, and one by one; and fince we fee that be- 
fides the fimple lation of the univerfe, which we fay the firft and immoveable 
effence moves, there are alfo other eternal lations of the planets—(for a body 
which revolves in a circle is eternal -and unftable, as has been fhown in the 
Phyfics)—lince this is the cafe, 7 zs necefary that each of thefe lations fhould 
be moved by an effentially immoveable and eternal effence: for the nature of 
the ftars is a certain eternal efience, and that which moves is perpetual, and 
prior to that which is moved; and that which has a priority of effence is 
neceflarily effence. Jt is evident, therefore, that there are NECESSARILY fo 
many effences, naturally eternal, effentially immoveable, and without magnitude, 
forthe reafon already affigned. That there are therefore eflences, and which 
of theie is firl and which fecond, according to the fame order as that of the ` 
revolutions of the ftars, is evident. 
But the multitude of the/e lations muft be confidered from that philofophy 
O02 of 
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of the mathematical fciences which is moft peculiaily adapted to this purpofe, 
viz. aftronomy. For this contemplates an eflence, fenfible indeed but eternal: 
but the other mathematical fciences fpeculate no effence whatever ; for this 
is neither effected by the {cience which is converfant with numbers, nor by 
geometry. That there are thetefore many lations of the ftars is evident ta 
thofe who are but moderately converfant with thefe things: for each of the 
planets 1s borne along with more than one lation. But how many thefe are 
we fhall now explain; and, that we may underftand their definite number, 
relate what certain™ mathematicians affert. As to what remains, it is proper 
that we ourfelves fhould inveftigate fome things, and afk fome queftions of 
thofe who fearch into thefe affairs, that we may know whether any thing 
appears to them in addition to what we have faid. Both, however, are to be 
beloved, but affent is to be given to the more accurate. i 
Eudoxus, therefore, places the lation of the fun in three fpheres, and alfo 
that of the moon; of which the firft is that of the inerratic ftars T ; the fe- 
cond is through that circle which: paffes through the middle figns of the 
zodiac ; and the third through that circle which is oblique f in the latitude 
of the figns. But that oblique circle through which the moon is carried, 
is in a greater latitude than that through which the fun is carried§. But 
Eudoxus places the lation of each of the planets in four {pheres; and of thefe 
he confiders the firft and {fecond asthe fame with thofe of the fun and moon ; 
but the fphere of the inerratics is, according to him, fimilar to that trti {phere 
of the heavens which carries all the orbs ; and that which ranks under this, 
and is carried through the middle of the zodiac, is common to all of them. 
He is alfo of opinion that the poles of the third fphere, which is commen to 
all, are in that {phere which is in the middle of the figns; and that the lation 


* By certain mathematicians, Ariftotle according to Alexander means Eudoxus and Caliopus. 


t That is, fays Alexander, fince the lation of the fun is effected by three (pheres according 
to Eudoxus, the firft of thefe, which comprehends the other two, and which revolves fimilar to 
the inerratic fphere, viz. from eaft to weft, was confidered by Eudoxus as inerratic with reference 
to the other two. Nor did he only call this firft {phere of the fun inerratic, but likewife the 
firft and largeft {phere of each of the other planets. 


t That is, according to Alexander, that circle which the fun appears to defcribe from its. 
centre, while it 1s borne along by that {phere to which it is fixed, 


§ The latitude, fays Alexander, of the obliquity of that circle which the moon appeais to 
defcribe with its centre, is greater than the latitude of the obliquity of that circle which the fun 
2ppears to defcribe. 

of 
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of the fourth declines from the middle of the third. Likewife that the poles 
of the third {phere are the proper poles of the other iiaii but that Venus 
and Mercury have the fame poles. 

But Calippus gives the fame pofition to the fpheres, that is, the fame order 
of diftance, as Eudoxus: and, with refpe& to their multitude, he agrees with 
him in the number belonging to Jupiter and Saturn, but is of opinion that 
ftill two f{pheres require to be added to the fun and moon in order to folve 
the phenomena; and to each of the remaining {pheres of the planets he 
adds one. Butit is neceflary, in order, when all of them are collected toge- 
ther, to align the caufes of the phenomena, that there fhould be other re- 
volving fpheres lefs in number by one, than thole which carry the planets, 
and which always reftore in the fame pofition the firk fphere of that ftar 
which ranks in an infeiior order: for thus alone can all things be effected 
by the lation of the planets. Since, therefore, with refpect to thofe {pheres 
in which the planets are carried, fome are eight, and others twenty-five; of 
thefe, thofe only ought not to have revolving f{pheres in which the loweft* ftar 
is carried. And thofe, indeed, which revolve the {pheres of the two firft 
{tars will be fix; but thofe which revolve the {pheres of the four pofterior 
{tars will be fixteen. The number, therefore, of all the fpheres, that 1s, 
both of thofe that carry and thofe that revolve the ftars, will be fifty-five. 
But, if thofe motions of the fun and moon which we have mentioned are not 
added, the number of all the fpheres will be forty-feven. Let this then be 
the multitude of the fpheres: fo that it is rational to conceive that there are 
as many immoveable and as many fenfible effences and principles as we have 
enumerated; for to prove f that there muft neceflarily be this number, mult 
be left to thofe who are better qualified for fuch an undertaking. 

But if it is not poflible that there can be any lation which does not contri- 


« Viz. The moon; for fhe is the loweft of the planets. 


+ “ Ariftocle, fays Alexander, having related the number of the {pheres, which according to 
Eudoxus are 26, according to Calippus 33, and according to his own invention çg ; and having 
befides this demonitrated that one fimple and eternal motion emanates from one fimple and. 
indivifible mover, he confidently afferts that itis rational to conceive that there are as many 
immoveable and as many fenfible eflences and principles as he has enumerated But becaufe 
he has only related, but has not alfo demonftrated, that there are 55 {pheres, and has aflerted 
that it is reafonable to conceive that there are as many immoveable eflences as there are {pheres; 
hence he fubjoins, that a demonttration that there mult necefiarily be this number, muft be 
left to ahofe who are better qualified for fuch an undertaking.” 

bute 
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bute to the lation of a ftar; and if it is requilite to conceive thai every nature 
and every efience which is 1npaffive, and capable of fubfifting from itfeif, is 
allotted the beft end, there will be no other nature befides thefe, but this 
will neceflarily be the number of effences. For, if there are others, they will 
be motive, as being the end of lation: but it 18 impoflible chat there can be 
any other lations than thofe which we have enumerated. But this may be 
rationally inferred from thefe revolving bodies themfelves: for, if every thing 
which carries naturally fubfifts for the fake of that which is carried, and eveiy 
lation is of fomething which is carried, no lation will dubfift for its own fake, 
nor for the fake of another tation, but it will dubfit for the fake of tbe flars. 
For, if lation fhould fubit for the fake of lation, it will alfo be requifite that 
this latter fhould fubfilt forthe fake of other dations. So that, {ince it is im- 
poffible that there can be an infinite progreflion, the end of every lation will 
be fome one of the divine bodies which nevwolve in the heavens: But that 
heaven * is one is manifeit.: for, if there were: many heavens, asthere are men, 
the principle about each will be one in fpecies, but many in number. But 
fuch things as are many in number are conneCted with matter: for there ts one 
and the fame reafon of the many, as of man, but Socrates is one. But that 
which ranks asthe fir among formal caules is not connected with matter ; 
for it fubfifts in energy. ‘Hence, that which firft ‘moves immoveably is 
one both in reafon and mumber; and, confequenthy, that which Js always 
and-continually moved is alfo one. There is therefore only one heaven or 
univerfe, 

Bur OUR ANCESTORS AND ‘MEN OF GREAT ANTIQUITY HAVE LEFT 
US A‘ TRADITION INVOLVED IN FABLE, THAT THESE FIRST ‘ESSENCES 
ARE GODS f, AND THAT THE DIVINITY COMPREHENDS THE WHOLE OF 


NATURE. 

* ie. The univerfe. 

+ If the doctrine of polythcifm confifted in admitting that there is a multitude of principles 
equal in dignity and power to the great and ineffable principle of things, the cenfure which has 
been repeatedly pafled on this dodtrine, with fo much zeal, by modern theologifts, would be 
highly juft, fince itis a hypothefis no defs falfe in its principles than dire in its confequences. 
This, however, was far from being true of the polytheifm of the antient would, as,is largely 
fhown by Dr. Cudworth in his Intellectual Syftem, and muft be obvious to every one who 
reads with attention the remains of Grecian and Roman literature. But, on the othe: hand, 
to cenfure the doctrine, that producing caufes of things fubfift concentred and rooted in one fn ft 
producing caufe, but with duc fubordination to their comprehending principle, is to oppofe one 
of the moft fublime conceptions of the human mind, endeavour to fubvert the heaven-<buili 

fabric 
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NATURE. The reft indeed is fabuloufly introduced for the purpofe of per- 


fuading the multitude, enforcing the laws, and benefiting human life. For 
they 


fabric of intelle€tual philofophy, and, in mythological language, to war on the Olympian 
gods. 

To fuch, indeed, as have not regularly ftudied the fcientific writings of Plato and Ariftotle, it 
will doubtlefs in the firft place feem abfurd to introduce a multitude of principles in order to 
the production of the univerfe. ‘To thefe, one principle appears fufhcient for the purpofe ; and 
the hypothefis of a multitude fubfifting in conjunction, and co-operating, with him, is confidered 
as ufelefs, and as tending to diminifh the power and fully the dignity of the parent of things. 
They will likewife deem it impofhble to conceive how a multitude of principles can have a dif- 
tinct energy of their own, at the fame time that they are comprehended in, and energife toge- 
ther with, a higher caufe. 

The firft of thefe objections may be eafily removed, by confidering that the moft perfect mode 
of production is the efential, or, in other words, when a being produces by its very nature or 
cence. Inftances of this efentia/ mode of production are feen in fire and {now, the former 
effentially imparting heat, and the latter cold. This mode is more perfect than that which is 
attended with deliberation, becaufe more extended. ‘Thus, all fuch beings as produce delibe- 
ratively,as is the cafe with rational fouls like ours, are at the fame time connected with the 
effential cperation, {uch as is the energy of nature in generation, nutrition, and increafe. But 
the energy of nature is prefent with beings to whom the power of deliberation is unknown. 
And hence the efential is more extended than the detuberative energy. ‘The effential energy, 
therefore, muft be the prerogative of the higheft producing caufe, becaufe more powerful 
than the deliberative : for fuperiority of power is always the characteriftic of a fuperior caufe. 

If, therefore, the great principle of things operated from his very nature in producing. all 
things, and this without the conjunction of fubordinate caules, and if he is the one it/el/f (fince 
nothing is more excellent than unity), all things would have been profoundly one, without any 
apparent diftinétion and feparation: for, in productions.of this kind, the effect is always /econ- 
darıiy what the caufe is according to a primary mode of fubfiftence. ‘The exiftence,.theretore, 
of the corporeal world neceffarily proves the exiltence of lefler producing caufes co-operating. 
with the ove father of allin the production of things. 

The fecond objection, refpecting tne diftinct energy of fubordinate caufes, or principles, may 
be removed by diligently attending to the different powers of the human foul. For in thefe 
powers, as images, we fhall confpicuoufly fee, how a multitude of divine natures may poflets a 
diftinct energy of their own, at the fame time that they are comprehended in, ana energife to- 
gether with, a fuperior mature. If we furvey, then, the gnore powers of the feul, we fhall find 
that they are accurately five in number, viz. wrtelled?, the diancetic power, opinion, phanta/y, and 
fenfe. 

Intelle® is that power by which we underftand fimple felf-evident truths called axioms, and’ 
are able to pafs into contact with intellectual forms feparared fromvall connection with matter. 

By the dianoetic power we realon fcientifically. . 

Opinion is that which knows-the univerfal in fenfible particulars, as that every man is. a, 
biped; and the conclufion of rhe dianoetic power, as that every rational foul is immortal; but 


it only knows the ots, or that a thing 1s, but is perfectly ignorant of the diors, or why it is. 
o à 
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they afcribe to the firft eflences a human form, and fpeak of them as re- 
{embling other animals, and affert other things confequent and fimilar to 
thefe. 


The phanta/y is that power which apprehends things clothed with figure, and may be called 
a figured intelligence (pogQwtinn vonois.) 

Laftly, fenfe is that power which is diftributed about the organs of fenfation, which is 
mingled with pafhon in its judgment of things, and alone apprehends that by which it is eater- 
nally agitated. 

Now, 1 is evident, fince the energies of thefe powers are perfectly diftinét from each other, 
that the powers themfelves, which are the fources of thefe energies, muft alfo be diftindt. 

Again: it is evident that defre, which tends to one thing, anger, which afpires after another 
thing, ard free-will, or that deliberative tendency to things in onr power, which the Gieeks call 
proarréfis (meoaigeois), are fo many diftinét vital powers of tne foul. But above both the enoftic 
and vital powers is the one, or the fummit of the foul, by means of which we are enabled co fay, 
I percerve—i opine—I reafon—I defire—I deliberate—which fummit follows all tuefe energies, 
and energifes together with them; for we fhould not be able to know all thefe, and to appre- 
hend in what they differ from each other, unlefs we contained a certain indivifible nature, «hich 
fubfifts above the common fenfe, and which, prior to opinion, defire, and will, knows all that 
thefe know and defire, according to an indivifible mode of apprehenfion. 

It muft, however, be carefully obferved, with refpect to thofe mighty powers which fubift 
in unproceeding union in the ineffable principle of things, that, as their union with this prin. 
ciple is infinitely more tranfcendent, their characte.iltic properties are hkewife infiùitely more 
diftinét from each other, and from the one caufe of all, than the union and diflinction between 
the human foul and its different powers. 

But as this 1s a fubject of all others the moft important, it is requifite to be’ move explicit. If 
then it is neceflary that the progreflion of beings fhould be continued, and that no vacuum fhould 
intervene either in incorporeal natures, or in bodies themfelves, it is alfo necefflary that every 
thing which has a natural progrefhion fhould proceed through fimilitude ; fince it is by no means 
lawful that the thing caufed fhould be the fame with its caufe: for, if that which 1s fecond were 
tbe fame with that which is firk, each would be fimilarly the fame, and one would not be the 
caufe, and the other the thing caufed. But if they are alone different, they can never be con. 
joined with each other, nor can the one participate of the other: for conjunction and partici. 
pation are a communion and fympathy of participants, and the natures they participate. And if 
they are at the fame time both fame and different; fince in this cafe there is icentity, defeat, and 
fomething which 1s vanquifhed by a power contrary to famenefs ; zbe one it/elf will no longer be 
the principle of the progreflion of beings, nor will every generative caufe have a fubfi{tence in 
the order of the good piior to fecondary caufes: for the one is not the caufe of divifion, but of 
friendfhip 5 and zhe good converts generated natures to their caufes. But the converfion and 
friendfhip of fecondary towards prior natures fubfifts through fimilitude, and not through a difa 
fimilar nature. If, therefore, the one is the caufe of the univerfality of things, and if the good 
is the object of vehement defire to all things, it will everywhere conftitute through fimilitude 
the progeny of antecedent caufes: fo that the progreflion of things will fubfift aecording to rhe 
#%¢y and the converfion of thefe progreflions will be directed to the good. For ncither is conver- 
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thefe. BUT IFE AMONG THESE ASSERTIONS ANY ONE SEPARATING THE 
REST RETAINS ONLY THE FIRST, VIZ. THAT THEY CONSIDERED THE 
FIRST 


fion without fimilitude, nor can the generation of effects which return to their kindred principles 
ever fubfift without this. 

But that which immediately follows, and 1s demsonftrated from this, is, that it is neceflary every 
monad fhould produce a number of tne fame order with itfelf, viz» Nature, 2 natural number, 
Soul, one that 1s animaltic, and Jwte//ec?, an intellectual number. For, if whatever podefics a 
power of generating generates fimilars prior to dillimilars, as we have already demonitrated, 
hence every caufe muft deliver its own form and idiom to tts progeny; and before it generates 
that which gives fubfiftence to progrefhons far diftant and feparate from its nature, it mult con- 
{titute things proximate to itfelf according to eflence, and conjoined with it through fimilituce. 
Every monad, therefore, conf{titutes a multitude, indeed, as generating fomething pofterior to 
itfelf, and dividing the powers which had a prior occult fubfiftence in itfelf For things which 
{ubfifted uniformly, and conjointly, in the monad appear feparately in the progeny of the monad. 
And the truth of this, indeed, wa:vei fal Nature he:felf declares, comprehending in one the pro- 
ductive piinciples of all things contained in the heavens and in the fublunary regions; but dif- 
tributing her own powers to the natures which, proceeding from her monad, are divided about 
the flu€luating empire of bodies. For the matures of fire, earth, and the moon, poflefs their 
idioms and forms from univerfal nature, with which they energile, and contain its peculiar diftri- 
butions. But this alfo the monad of mathematics and numbers evinces: for, fince this is pri- 
marily all things, and fince it fpermatically conftitutes the forms of numbers in itfelf, it diftri- 
butes different powers to numbers externally proceeding from its nature. For it is impoflible 
that a generated nature fhould at once receive the whole abundance of its generating caufe: and 
it is neceflary that the caule of all things, having a prior fubfiftence, fhould appear as a prolific 
power. Multitude, therefore, fubfifts about the monad, and number, diftributing the propertics 
which abide collectively in the monad. Becaufe, therefore, as we have before obferved, that 
which is fimilar is more conjoined with its caufe than that which is dif{imilar; hence one pro- 
greflion will be a multitude fimilar to the monad from which it proceeds ; but the other will be 
a multitude of difiimilars. But the multitude which is fimilar to the monad will be that in a 
divided manner which the monad is indivifbly. For, if the monad poffefles power, and a pe- 
culiar hyparxis *, the multitude proceeding from it will hkewaife contain the fame form of 
hyparxis, with a remiflion as to the whole. 

But after this it is neceflary to confder in the third place, that, of progreMfions, fuch as are 
ncarer to their caufe are indicative of a greater multitude of things, and are at the fame time 
ina certain refpect equal to their containing caufes: but that fuch as are more remote poffefs 
a lefs extended power of figmification; and, on account of the diminution of their power, change 
and diminifh at the fame tame the amplitude of production. Fer if, of pregreffions, that which 
fubfifts the firft in order is more fimilar to its principle, and that Which gives fubfiftence to the 
greateft number is both with refpect to effence and power more fimilar to the generating prin- 
ciple of all things, it is neceflary that, of fecondary natures, fuch as are nearer to the monad, and 
which receive dominion after it, fhould give a greater extent to their productions ; but thas 


* Hyparxis fignifies in any be ng the fummit, or a8 it were flower, of its nature. 
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FIRST LSSENCES TO BE GODS, NE WILL THINK IT TO BE DIVINELY SAID; 
AND IT MAY BE PROBABLY INFERRED, THAT AS EVERY ART AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY 


fuch things as are more feparated from tacir primary monad fhould neither pervade in a fimilar 
manner through all things, nor extend their elhcacious energies to far diftant progreflions. And 
again: as fimilarto this, it is neceffary that the nature which gives fubfiftence to the greate(t num- 
ber of effects fhould be placed next to the monad, its principle 3 and that the nature generative 
of the moit numerous progeny, becaufe it is mere fimilar to the fupplying caufe of all things than 
that which is generative of a few, muft be placed nearer to the monad, according to hyparais. 
For, if itis more remote, it will be more diffimilar to the farft principle; but, if it 1s more difi- 
malar, it will neither poffefs a power comprehending the power of fimilar natures, nor an energy 
abundantly prolific. For an abundant caufe is allied to the caufe of all. And univerfally, 
that which ıs generative of a more abundant, is more naturally allied to its principle than that 
which ts productive of a lefs numerous progeny. For a defect of power is effective of fewer 
productions: put a fubjection of eflence is a defect of power; and a fubjection of eflence bee 
comes redundant, on account of diflimilitude with its caufe, and diftance from its principle. 

Again, therefore, in addition to what we have previoufly demonitrated, we fhall affert that 
which poffefles the moft indubitable truth; I mean, that it 1s requifite, prior to the caufes which 
are participated, that imparticipable * caufes fhould every where have a prior fubfiftence in-the 
univerfality of things. For, if it is requifite that a caufe fhould have the fame relation to its 
progeny as rhe one to the univerfal nature of beings, and that it fhould naturally poffefs this order 
towards things fecondary ; and if the one is imparticipable, as being equally exempt from alk 
beings, and as that which is productive of all things umformly;—1n confeguence of this, it is 
neceflary that every other caufe which cefcribes the excellency of rhe one in all things fhould be 
exempt from the beings fubfifting in fecondary ranks, and from the natures participated by 
them. And again, it as requifite that every imparticipable and primary caufe which 1s fimilar to 
the one, fhould eftablifh monads of fecondaiy natures fimilar to itfelf prior to fuch as are dM. 
milar. J fay, for inftance, it is requifite that one foul fhould diftribute many fouls to different 
natures; and one intellect participated intellects to many fouls. For thus every filt exempt 
genus among the divine orders will be univerfally diliributed analogous to Zhe sme. And fecond. 
ary natures which participate kindred caufes will be analogous to thefe exempt genera; and, 
through the fimilitude of their kindred caufes, will be conjoined with their umparticipable prin. 
ciple. Hence, prior to the forms fubfilting in other natures, thofe are eftablifhed which fubfift 
Jin themfelves; and prior to compofite caufes fuch as are exempt 5 and imparticipable monads 
prior to fuch as are participable. And confequently (as that which is demonttrated at the fame 
time with this) the exempt caufes are generative of fuch as are compofite, and i1mparticipable 
natures extend partictpable monads to their progeny. And natures which fublift in themfelves 
produce the powers which aie refident in other natures. 

It ss therefore neceflary from the preceding axioms, fince there is one unity, the principle of 
the univerfe, from which every hyparxis derives its hypoftafis, that this unity fhould produce 


e Onc thing 33 fad to be imparucipable with refpect to another, to which it is fuperior, when it is not confubfiltcne 
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LOSOPHY HAS BEEN INVENTED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE, AND HAS 
AGAIN PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO OF THE ANTIENTS HAVE 


BEEN 


from itfelf, prior to every thing elfe, a multitude of natures characterifed by unity and a num- 
ber the moft of all things allied to its caufe. 

For, if every other caufe eftablifhes a progeny fimilar to itfelf, prior to that which is diffimi- 
lar; much more muft the one, fince it is fuperior to fimihtude, and is the one i/if, produce 
according to union its firit progeny. For how can ¢he one eftablith its procefhons, except in a 
manner characterifed by unity? For nature generates things pofterior to ifelf naturally, foul 
animaftically, and intellect intellectually. Ze cne, therefore, 1s through union the caufe of the 
univerfality of things: and the progreflon from the one is uniform. But if the one is that which 
firt produces all things, and the progreflion is characterifed by unity, it is requifite that the 
multitude produced from thence fhould be /elf perfec? unities, the moft allied of all things to their 
producing caufe. Belides, if every monad eftablifnes a number allied to irfelf, as we have pre- 
vioufly demonflrated, by a much greater priority muft the one itfelf produce a number of this 
kind. Tor, in the progiefhon of things, that which is produced is often diffimilar to that which 
produces, through the over-ruling {way of diverfity : and fuch are the laft of beings, and thofe 
which are far diftant from their principles. But the farft number, and that which coheres to she 
one, is uniform, ineffable, and fupereflential, and is entirely fimilar to its caufe. Tor, neither can 
diverfity happening to firft caufes feparate generated natures from their generating caufe, and 
transfer them into another order, nor can a motion of the caufe, producing a fubjećtion of 
power into diflimilitude and infinity, produce the generation of the univeifality of things: but 
the caufe of all, excelling all motion and divifion, according to the characteriftic of unity efla- 
blifhes about itfelf a divine number, and conjoins it with its own fimplicity. The owe, theres 
fore, prior to beings eftablifhes the unities of beings. 

For, again, according to another mode of fpeculation, it is neceflary that fuch things as are 
firt fhould participate the fArft caufe through their proximate unities: for all fecond natures are 
conjoined with their antecedents through fimilars. Thus, bodies through particular fouls are 
conjoined with univerfal foul; fouls with unive:fal intellect, through intellectual monads3 and 
firl beings with the one atfelf, through uniform hyparaes. For, being tifelf, according to its own 
nature, is diffimilar to the ence For effence, becaufe indigent of an unity externally aflumed in 
order to accomphfh the frft union, cannot of itfelf be co.yjoined with that which 1s fuperefien- 
tial, and is far diftant from its nature. But the unitics of beings which fubfift from the 1m- 
yarticipable and exempt unity are able to conjoin beings with the ouz rt/e/f, and convert them to 
their own fupereflential natures. And Parmenides, demonftrating this in his fecond lypothefis, 
connects ‘he one with beng, contemplates all things about z5r ore, and duimonttrates that this na- 
ture, which proceeds and finifhes its progreflion with the laft of things, is 2e one itel. Forst 
is neceflary that the unities fnould be cftablified prior to tiue beings themfclvess fince, as 
Tiımæus obferves, it is not lawful for him who is the firft, to produce any thing except that 
which is the moll beautnitul of all. Bur this is the mof Gmiiar to thar which is fingularly the 
beit. 

But a multntude characterifed by unity is the moft fimilar to zbe one. -For the Demiurgus of 
the univerfe, becaufe he is good, conflituted all things fimila: to himfelf. Much more, there- 
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BEEN PRESERVED AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of the opinions 
of our fathers, therefore, and men of the higheft antiquity, thus much only 1s 
manifeft to us. 


CHAP. 


fore, muft the fountain of univerfal good produce and eftablifh in beings gocduefes naturally 
conjoined with himfelf. There is, therefore, one god, and many gods ; one unity, and many 
unities, prior to beings themfelves 3 and one goodnefs, and many pofterior to the firft goodnefs, 
through which that beneficent intellect the Demiurgus, and every intellect, is divine, whether it is 
an intellectual or intelligible intellect. And that which is the firft fupereffential is the one; 
after which many fupereffentials fubift. Whether, then, is this multitude of unities imparti- 
cipable, as the one it/elf, or is it participated by beings, fo that the unity of every being is as the 
flower, f{ummit, and centre of that being about which it fubfifts? Butif thefe unities are impar- 
ticipable, in what refpect do they differ from the one? For each of thefe unities is one, and has 
the firft f{ubfiftence after the one. Or how, fince they are exuberances of the firft caufe, were they 
conftituted by it? For itis every where neceflary that the nature which is fecond fhould be fub- 
ject to that which is prior to itfelf, fhould fall off from its union, and on account of fome addi- 
tion fhould diminth the monadic fimplicity of that whichis firit. What addition, therefore, or 
redundancy can we affert in addition to the one, if each of thefe unities is an unity by itfelf ? 
For, if every unity is both one and many, we fhail appear to transfer the property of being to 
the unities themfelves. But if it is one only, in the fame manner as that which is one itfelf, 
why does this latter poflefs a caufe exempt from all other caufes, while each of the unities is 
allotted a fecondary dignity? On this hypothefis, therefore, we fhall neither preferve the fupre- 
macy of the firt caufe over pofterior natures, nor eftablifh the progreflion of the unities from 
the firft, unconfufed either with refpect to themfelves, or the one principle of their fubfiftence. 
But neither fhall we believe in Parmenides*, producing the one together with being, and de- 
monftrating that there are as many parts of the one as of being, and that every being participates 
of the one; that the one {ubhilts every where together with being ; and laftly, that the one of the 
fecond hypothefis participates of, and is participated by, being; the mode of participation not 
being the fame in either: for this one participates of being, as that which is not the fift one, 
nor exempt from being; but as illuminating true-fubfhfting effence. But being participates of 
the one, as contained by fhe one, as replenilhed with divine union; and as returning to that 
which is the one self, and imparticipable: for the unities which are participated conjoin beings 
with zhe one, which is exempt from the univerfality of things; in the fame manner as pattici- 
pated intelleéts unite fouls with univerfal intellect, and participated fouls conjoi bodies with 
univerfal foul. Tor it is not poflible that the diflimilar genera of fecondary natures fhould be 
immediately united with that caufe which is exempt from all poble multitude. But it is 
neceflary that this conjunction fhould take place through fimilar natures: for a fimilar multi- 
tude, fo far as it is multitude, participates of that which is difimilar : but, fo far as it is fimilar 
to the monad prior to itfelf, fo far it is conjoined with this monad. This fimilar multitude, 
therefore, being eftablifhed in the midft of fimilitude and multitude, becomes united with the 
whole, and with zbe one, which is prior to all multitude ; but contains in itfelf far-diflant pra- 
eseffions, and fuch as are diffimilar to zbe one of its own nature. And through this ove all 


£ See my tranflation of that Dialogue. 
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Bur there are certain doubts refpecting intelle@t ; for it feems to be the 
moft divine of things which are apparent: yet, by what mode of fubfiltence 


things return to this fimilar multitude, and extend themfelves towards the firft caufe of the 
univerfe; diffimilars indeed through fimilar natures, but fimilars through themfelves, For 
fimilitude effentially colle€&ts and conjoins many things in one, and converts fecond natures 
to the monads which are prior to themfelves: for the very fubfiftence of fimilitude proceeds 
from the one. Multitude, therefore, is conjoined with the one, from which it derives its pro- 
greflion: and hence, fimilitude 1s that which caufes many things to be allied and fympathife. 
with each other, and to fubfift in friendfhip among themfelves and with the one. 

No objections of any weight, no arguments but fuch as are fophiftical, can be urged againft 
this fublime theory, which is fo congenial to the unperverted conceptions of the human mind, 
that it can only be treated with ridicule and contempt in degraded, barren, and barbarous ages» 
It is this theory, which thofe who declaim againft the theology of the -.antients fhould frft en- 
deavour to undei(tand, before they attempt to fubvert. At the fame time, unfortunately, it is 
a theory which has been fo entirely neglected, that it is not to be difcovered in any writing 
fince the time of the emperor Juftinian. Indolence and prieftcraft have hitherto confpired to 
defame thofe ineftimable works *, in which this and many other fublime and important theo- 
ries can alone be found; and the theology of the Greeks has been attacked with all the infane 
fury of ecclefiaftical zeal, and all the imbecil flafhes of miflzken wit, by men whofe conceptions 
on the fubject, like thofe of a man between fleeping and waking, have been turbid and wild, 
phantaffic and confufed, prepoflerous and vain. 

We find, however, from the paffage before us (which is certainly of ineftimable value) that 
the doctrine that firft effences are gods is derived from men of great antiquity, and we have 
the teftimony of Ariltotle himfelf that itis a divine doétrine. He likewife very juftly obferves, 
that a human form and the forms of other animals were afcribed to the firft effences, for the 
purpofe of perfuuding the multitude, enforcing the laws, and benefiting human life. For, the mul- 
titude being.merged in fenfe can only by fenfble images obtain a far-diftant glimpfe of incor- 
poreal natures; and the whole of the human nature is from its connection with body adapted 
to be led back through images to exemplars, and through fenfe to intellect. Hence, Ariflotie 
very properly adds, that human life was benefited by the fabulous part of the antient theology. 
For, as Salluft, On the Gods and the World, beautifully obferves, * fince the providence of the 
gods ıs every where extended, a certain habitude or fitnefs is all that is requifite in order to 
receive their beneficent communications. But all habitude is produced through imitation and 
fimilitude. Hence, temples imitate the heavens, but afars the earth 3 flatues refemble life, and 
on this account they are fimilar to animals; and prayers imitate that which ıs intellectual ; but 
chara@ers fuperior ineffable powers; herbs and Ines refemble matter; and animals which are 
facrificed, the irrational life of our fouls. But, from all thefe, nothing happens to the gods 
beyond what they already poflels ; for, what acceflion can be made to a divine nature? Buta 
conjunction with our fouls and the gods is by thife means produced.” 


o Thofe of the latter Platonifts, vjz. Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, Ammonius, Olympiodorus, &c, 
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it is fo, itis difficult to determine. For, if it is void of intelle€tion, and is 
like one fleeping, what will there be venerable in fuch- a.condition of being ? 
But, if it poffeffes intelleQion, and yet fomething elfe has dominion over or 
is the author of this, then its effence will not be intelligence, but capacity, and 
fo it will not be the mof excellent effence. For that which is honorable is 
prefent with it through intellection. Further ftill: whether its effence is in- 
tellect or intelligenice, what does itunderftand? For, either itfelf underftands 
itfelf, or it underftands fomething elfe. And if fomething elfe, either always 
the fame, or a different thing. Is it, therefore, of no confequence whether it 
underftands that which is beautiful, or any thing which may calually preient 
itfelf? Oris it abfurd to fuppofe that it cogitates about ceitain things? It 
is evident, therefore, that he underftands that which is moft divine and moft 
honorable, and that he is not changed. For the mutation would be into 
fomething worfe, and a thing of this kind would now be a certain motion. 
In the firft place, therefore, if his effence is not intelligence, but capacity, it is 
reafonable to conclude, that continuity of intellection is laborious to him; and 
in the next place it is evident that there will be fomething elie more honor- 
able than intellect, viz. the intelligible, or the object of intellection. Belfides, 
intelJection and intelligence will be prefent with him when underftanding the 
worlt of things. This, therefore, muft be avoided. For, not to perceive 
certain things is better than to perceive them. Hence, intelligence * will not 
be that which is moft excellent. He underftands himfelf 7, therefore, if he is 
the belt of all things; and intelligence 1s the intelligence of intelligence. 


But 


* Since, according to Ariftotle, the Mft caufe is the object of defire to oll things, he cannot 
fubhilt as rteligence. For, that which is the object of defire to all things is that of which all 
things participate, or this defire would be vain. But all things do not participate of intelli- 
gence, fince fome things poflefs being alone. Things, therefore, originate from the zztelerble, 
and not from intelligence. 


T The firft intellc& underftands himfelf, and by knowing himfelf knows every thing of which 
he is the caufe, pollefing a knowledge tianfcendently more accurate than that which is co-ordi- 
nate to the objects of knewledge; fince a caufal knowledge of every thing is fuperior to every 
other hind of knowledge. Without bufily attending, therefore, to the objects of his intellec- 
tien, by alone knowing himfelf he knows all things. Nor is he indigent of fenfe, or opinion, or 
fc.enee, in order to know fenfitle natures, for it is himfelf that produces all theft, and that in 
the unfathomable depths of the intelle€lion of himfelf compichends an umted knowledge cf 
them accoiding to caufe, and in one fimphicity of perception —jull as if fome one, having built a 
Ship, fhould place in it meu of his own formation, and, in confequence of pofle(hng 3 various 

arl, 
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But {cience, fenfe, opinion, and the dianoctic power always appear to be 
employed about fomething different from themfelves; io that the principal 
defign of each of thefe is not the fpeculation of itfelf. Further full: if in- 
telleCtion 1s different from that which is apprehended by intellect, according to 
which of thefe 1s excellence of fubfiftence prefent with him? For the being 
of intelligence is not the fame as that of the intelligible. Or fhall we fay, 
that in fome things icience is the thing itielf which is the object of {cience? 
In efiective fciences*, indeed, effence and form are without matter; but 
in the contemplative fciences this muft be afhrmed of reafon, the thing, 
and intelligence. Hence, in things without matter f, fince the intelligible 
is not different from intellect, it is the fame with it. Intelligence alfo is 
the fame with the intelligible. Further ftill: a doubt remains, whether 
the intélligible is a compofite nature; for, if this be the cafe, it will be 
changed in the parts of the whole. Or, fhall we fay that every thing with- 
out matter is indivifible? In the fame manner, therefore, as the human intel- 
le&t, or the intellect of compofite natures, fubfifts for a certain time-( for this in- 


art, fhould add a fea to the fhip, produce certain winds, and afterwards launch the fhip into the 
new-created main. Let us fuppofe, too, that he cautes thefe to have an exiftence by merely 
conceiving them to exift, fo that, by imagining all this to take place, he gives an external fubfit- 
ence to his inward phantafms, it is evident that in this cafe he will contain the caufe of every 
thing which happens to the fhip through the winds on the fea; and that by contemplating his 
own conceptions, without being indigent of converfion to outward objects, he will at the fame 
time both fabricate and know thefe external particulars. ‘Thus, andin a {till greater degree, the 
firfl or intelligible intelle€t, poffefling the caufes of all things, both gives fubfiftence to and con- 
templates whatever the univerfe contains, without departing from the {peculation of himfelf, 


* Te is well obferved by Alexander, that Aritotle here by effective fciences means the art of 
building, and the like. : 


t Viz. In intelligibles properly fo called. Hence the firft intellect is at the fame time both 
intellect and rxtelligible. tis intellect confidered as underflunding itfelf, but intelligible as nader- 
ftood by itfelf. But participable which fubfifts pofterior to imparticipable intelle€t ,—or, in other 
words, intellect confubfiltent which is polterior to intelle€t uncounected with foul,—underftands 
itfelf, and the intelleét prior to itfelf, For every intelleét muft either underftand icfelf, or that 
which is above, or that which is pofterior to itfelf. Butif it underftands that which is pofterior 
to itfelf, ic will be cons erted to thac which is worfe than itfelf, If it underftands that which is 
above ittelf, if thi. as through the knowledge of itfeli, it will at the fame time underftand itfelf 
and that whichis fuperior, Buc af it alone underilands that which is fuperior, it will, though 
intellect, be ignorant of atfclf, However by knowing that which is prior to itfelf, it alfo 
knows itf.lf. There is, therefore, in intellect the intelligible, and in the intelligible intellect ; 
and one intell-ét 1s more total, and another more partial. 


tellect 
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telle& does not poflefs the excellent condition of its being in this or that portion 
cf time, but in a certain whole*), fo does the firft intellect fubfift for ever; 
and thus through all eternity itfelf poffefles the intelligence of itfelf, 


CHAP, X. 


‘? 


Ir mutt aifo be confidered in what manner the nature of the univerle pof- 
{elles the good and that which is moft excellent, whether as fomething fepa- 
rate, and itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, or as order t, or as both thefe, in the fame 
manner as an army. Forthe good of this confilts in order, and in its com- 
mander, who is the good of the army in a {till greater degree. For the 
commander is not on account of the order, but the order on account of the 
commander. But all things are in a certain refpect co-ordinated, though not 
in a fimilar manner, fuch as aquatic and aerial animals and plants. Nor do 
they fubfift in fuch a manner as that one has nothing in common with the 
other, but there 1s fomething in which they all agree: for all things are co- 
ordinated to one thing. But as, in a houfe, thofe who are free are permitted 
to act juft as they pleafe, in all or in moft things which contiibute to the com- 
mon good; but this is only granted in a {mall degree to flaves and irrational 
animals, fince they act for the moft part cafually (for the nature f of each of 
them is a principle in them of this kind); I fay, in this manner it is neceflary 
that all things fhould fubfift in order to effedt feparation. And as ina houfe, 
fo in the univerfe, there are other things of which all participate in order to the 
con{titution of the whole, 

But we ought not to be ignorant of the impoffible or abfurd confequences 
which happen to thofe who fpeak differently, nor yet of their affertions who 
{peak more elegantly, and whofe opinions are attended with the feweft doubts. 
For all philofophers confider all things as produced from contraries. But 


* Intelle&t, when it apprehends that which is intelligible, does not underftand one part of it at 
this time, and another part of it at a different time; for, thus, the intelligible or proper object 
cf intelleét would be divifible ; but it underftands it in an indivifible inftant. For this is what 
Ariltotle means by a certain whole. 


t Since Ariftotle, as we have alfo obferved in the Introduction, admits that there is a twofold 
order, one in the univerfe, and another in the caufe of the univerfe, he muft alfo admit that 


there is a twofold feries of forms; one incorporeal and intelligible, fubfifting in this caufe, and 
the other corporeal and fenfible. 


t Thatis to fay, the nature of thofe things which contribute to the nature of the uniyarfe. 


neither 
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neither are all things generated; nor is it rightly faid that all things are from 
contraries; nor do they appear to have informed us how thofe things in 
which contrariety is inherent confit from contraries: for contrartes are not 
paflive to eachother. But this difficulty 1s folved by us in a rational manner, 
by introducing a certain third nature. Others make one of the contraries to 
be matter, as thofe who fubyect the unequal to the equal, or multitude to the 
one. This, however, is folved after the fame manner: for matter which is 
one is not contrary to anything. Further ftill: all things will participate of 
evil, except the one; for evil itfelf is the other of the elements. But, accord- 
ing to others, good and evil are not principles, though in all things zbe good 
is roft eminently a principle. Others, again, are right in confidering że 
good as a principle; but they do not fay how it is a principle, whether as the 
end, or as that which moves, or as form. Empedocles* too aéts abfurdly ; : 
for he makes friendtfhip to be zhe good. For friendflup, according to him, is a 
principle, and that which moves (for it congregates); it is alfo as matter, for 
it is a part of that which is mixed. However, though friendfhip fhould hap- 
pen to fubfift as matter, as a principle, and as that which moves, yet its effence 
would not be the fame with the effence of thefe. Which of thefe, therefore, 
will friendfhip be? But it is alfo abfurd that ftrife fhould be incorruptible; 
{ince this very thing is the nature of evil itfelf. 

But, according to Anaxagoras, the good is a principle fo far as motive. For 
intellect moves ; but it moves for the fake of fomething ; fo that it will be differ- 
ent from that for the fake of which it moves, unlefs it fubfifts as we affirm it to 
fubfift: for the medicinal art is in a certain refpect health. He has alfo a&ted 
abfurdly, in not making a contrary to the good, and to intellect. But all thofe 
who {peak of principles as contraries do not ufe contraries, as will be obvious 
to him who does not negligently confider their opinions. And no one affigns 
a reafon why fome things are corruptible, but others incorruptible: for they 
make all things from the fame principles. Further ftill: fome generate all 
things.from non-entity: but others, that they may not be compelled to do 
this, make all things to be one. Again: no one affigns a reafon why genera- 
tion will perpetually exift; nor does any one fay what is the caufe of genera- 
tion. And both thofe who make two principles, and thofe who introduce 
ideas, neceflarily require another more powerful principle; becaufe there is`a 


è See the Notes to the thirteenth book. 
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principle more powerful than thefe. For why is matter participated, or 
why does it ftill continue to participate ideas ? And to others, inceed, it is 
necellary that there fhould be fomething contrary to wifdom and the moft ho- 
norable fcience; but this is not neceffary to us. For there is not any thing 
contrary to that which is rft; fince all contraries have matter, and thefe are 
in capacity. Ignorance, too, is oppofed to its contrary; but nothing is con- 
trary to that which is firft. | 

Further fill: if there are no other natures befides fenfibles, there will not 
be a principle and order, generation, and the celeftial orbs ; bur there will. 
always be a principle of a principle, as is alfo afferted by theologifts and alk 
natural philofophers. But if there are forms* or numbers they will not be 
the caufes of any thing. And if this 1s not admitted, they will not at leaft be 
the caufes of motion. Again: how can magnitude and that which poflefles. 
continuity emerge from things void of magnitude? For number will not 
make continued quantity, either as that which moves, or as form. Indeed 
there will not be any one of things contrary which has the power both of 
making and moving ; for it may happen not to be. But energy is in a certain 
refpect pofterior to capacity. There will not, therefore, be eternal beings ; 
BUT THERE ARE. Hence fome one of thefe hypothefes mult be re- 
jected. But we have fhown in what manner capacity antecedes energy. 
Further ftill: how numbers are one, or foul and body, and, in fhort, form: 
and a thing, no one informs us: nor is it poffible to explain this, unlefs he 
fays as we do, that the caufe of this, in effecting it, operates as that which. 
moves. But thofe who fay that matheniatical number is firft, and fo always. 
fuppofe another eflence adhering in fucceffion and other principles of every 
thing—thefe make the eflence of the univerfe to be adventitious; (for, thus, 
one thing docs not contribute any thing to another, whether it exilts or does. 
not exift:) and befides this, they introduce many principles. But beings are 
unwilling to be governed ill. | 

The domination of many f is not good; there is, therefore, one fupreme. 


* See the Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books, 


4 That is to fay, the domination of many principles independent of each other is not good; 
for Ariflotle in the preceding eighth chapter has proved that there.is a multitude of principles 
of a nature fimilar to the frit caufe. 
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CHAP. I. 


R ESPECTING the effence, therefore, of fenfibles, we have fhown what 
it is in the mode of inveftigation employed by us in our Phyfics, concerning 
matter, and afterwards in our inquiry concerning energy. But fince our 
prefent defign is to confider whether, befides fenfible effences, there is a cer- 
tain immoveable and eternal nature, or not, and if there is what it is, in the 
firft place we fhall take a furvey of the aflertions of others, that, if in any thing 
they have not fpoken well, we may not be liable to the fame accufation ; and 
that, if there is any dogma common to us and them, we may receive it fepa- 
rately, and not be indignant as with a thing hoftile to our delign. For we 
muft be contented if any one afferts {fome things better than us, and others 
things not worfe. But there are two opinions on this fubje@: for they fay 
that mathematical natures are certaia eflences, fuch, for inftance, as numbers 
and lines, and things allied to thefe, and again, ideas*. Howeyer, fince fome 
confider 


* Prior to a folution of the objections of Ariftotle to the doctrine of ideas, it will perhaps 
be better to pive the reader a fummary view of the opinions of the Pythagorwans and Platonifts 
on the fubject, that he may be at once convi ‘ced that the arguments of Ariftotle are not directed 
to the true and genuine, but merely to the apparent meaning of thefe philofophers. 

The divine Pythagoras, and all thofe who have legitimately received his doctrines, afferted 


Og 2 that 
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confider ideas and mathematical numbers as two genera; but others are of 
opinion that there is one nature of both; and others again allert that mathe- 
matical natures are alone eflences, in the firft place let us make mathematical 
entities the obje@& of our confideration, without adding to them any other 

nature ; 


that there are many orders of beings, viz. intelligible, intelleCtual, dianoetic, phyfical, or, in 
fhort, vital and corporeal effences. For the progreflion of things, the fubjećtion which natu- 
rally fubfilts together with-fuch progreffion, and the power of diverfity in co-ordinate genera, 
give fubfiftence to all the multitude of corporeal and incorporeal matures. They faid, there- 
fore, that there are three orders in the whole extent of beings, viz. the intelligible, the dranocetic,. 
and the /enfible; and that in each of thefe ideas fubfift, charaCterifed by the ref{pective eflertial 
properties of the natures by which they are contained. And with refpect to intelligible ideas, 
thefe they placed among divine natures, together with the producing, paradigmatic, and final 
caufes of things in aconfequent order. For it thefe three caufes fometimes concur, and are 
united among themfelves (which Ariftotle fays is the cafe), without doubt this will not happen 
in the loweft works of nature, but in the firft and moft excellent caufes of all things, which, on ac- 
count of their exuberant fecundity, have a power generative of all things, and, from their convert- 
ing and rendering fimilar to themfelves the natures which they have generated, are the paradigms 
or exemplars of ail things. But as thefe divine caufes att for their own fake, and on account 
of their own goodnels, do they not exhibit the final caufe? Since, therefore, intelligible forms 
are of ‘this kind, and are the leaders of fo much good to wholes, they give completion to the 
divine orders, though they largely fubfift about the intelligible order contained in the artificer of 
the univerfe. But dianoetic forms or ideas imitate the intellectual, which havea prior fubfift. 
ence, render the order of foul fimilar co the intellectual order, and comprehend all things in a 
fecondary degree. 

Thefe forms, beheld in cefeftial and divine fouls, poffefs 2 fabricative power, but with us 
they are only gnoftic, and no longer demiurgic, through the defluxion.of our wings. For, as 
Plato fays in the Phadrus, when the winged, that is, the intellectual, powers of the foul are 
perfect, and plumed for flight, the foul dwells on high, and in conjunction with divine natures 
governs the world. In the Timzus, he manifeftly afferts that the Demiurgus implanted thefe 
dianoetic forms in fouls, in geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic proportions; but in his 
Republic, (in the fection of a line) he calls them images of intelligibles ; and on this account 
does not for the moft part difdain to denominate them intellectual, as being the exemplars of 
fenfble natures. Jr the Phædo, he fays that thefe are the caufes to us of reminifcence ; becaufe 
diftiplines are nothing elfe than reminifcences of middle dianoetic forms, from which the pro- 
ductive powers of nature being derived, and infpired, give birth to all the mundane phenomena. 

What we have juft now advanced, may be thus illuftrated. In adivine foul fubfifting in the 
heavens, the bifection of the greateft circles in a {phere prefides with gnoftic, energetic, and 
fabricative power, but in our fouls it has only a gnoflic fubfftence. In the ature which is 
fufpended from fuch a foul, the zodiac, the equinoctial, and the meridian, vitally bifect each 
other, and poflefs a fabricative power, but not a gnoftic energy; a divine foul comprehending 
ali thefe in its intellections in profound union, and with demiurgic energy, but a celeftial body 
receiving divitibly thofe things only which are requifite to the perfection of its nature. 

Hence, 
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nature ; vize without inveftigating whether they are ideas or not, and whe- 
ther or not they are the principles and efiences of things; alone attending 
to this, whether mathematical entities have any fubfiftence or not, and if 
they have, in what manner they fubfift. 

In the next place, we fhall feparately fpeculate concerning ideas them- 
felves, and this fimply, and in a {mall degree, for the fake of law*; for 
many things are divulged refpecting them, even in exoteric difcourfes, 
Further ftill: it 1s requifite that greater attention fhould be paid to that 
part of our inquiry, in which we confider if the eflences and principles of 


Hence, allo, demonftrations are produced by aftronomers from univerfal and particular propo. 
fitions; from univerfal, which indeed have a caufal power, fince they pre-exift in foul, whick 
émparts effence to all mundane natures; and from particular propofitions, which are derived 
from fenfibles. 

Of this threefold order of ideas, viz. thofe in divine fouls, in our fouls, and in nature, the 
Pythagormans confidered thofe which fubfift in nature, and which are the infepasable caufes of 
fenfibles, as the lalt images of feparate forms, on which account they did not difdain to call 
them by the fame appellations. Laltly, by thefe, (which they called cuvrerayuevar wovades or 
monads co-ordinated with fenfibles) the foul which has defcended into the realms of generation 
being roufed and excited, proceeds to the reminifcence of middle ot dianoetic forms. She 
alfo reduces her own peculiar reafons to intelleCtual and firft exemplars; and, m confequence 
of this, fight and hearing are advantageous to the philofopher, and contribute to the re-elevation 
of the foul. 

Thefe things being well underftood, it will be found that Pythagoras and Plato, and their 
followers, did not differ from each other about the doctrine of ideas, as the reader might be in- 
duced to think they did from what Ariftotle with apparent ferioufnefs afferts. But the Pytha- 
gorans, when they difcourfed about thofe forms which have a middle fubfiflence, and alfo about 
thofe which are the firt of things, gave them the fame appellations. with fenfibles themfelves, 
transferring thefe names by a certain fimilitude from the latter to, the former. 

Thofe antient writers, however, fays Syrianus, who have given an hiftorical account of the 
doctrine of thefe philofophers refpeCting ideas, from not having by any means fathomed the depth: 
of their meaning, have afferted that their attention was alone directed to infeparable forms. 
Some, again, have affirmed that they alone venerated a mathematical ellence, fince they have 
called firft, middle, and laft forms by mathematical names. And to others, ftill more perverfe, 
fome of thefe philofophers have appeared to confound intelligible with dianoetic forms; wheny. 
at the fame time, thefe mighty mafters of wifdom have done nothing of this kind; but, in 
reality, a falfe fufpicion has been engendered in the minds of their hiftorians,, through the com- 
munon of names with each other. But Plato, exhibiting in this refpect his gieat philanthropy, 
has clearly diftinguifhed by difference of appellation, intelligible from dianoetic eflence: and 
hence, the pretended obje€tions of Ariitotle in what follows are directed againit Piato, as fup- 
poling that there are two orders of feparate effences. 


* That is, (as it appears to me) for the fake of order. 
things 
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things are numbers and ideas: for, after ideas, this remains as the third con. 
fideration. But it is neceflary, if there are fuch things as mathematical enti. 
ties, that they fhould either be in fenfibles, according to the aflertions of 
fome; or that they fhould' be feparated from fenfibles, as is aflerted by others ; 
or, if neither of thefe is to be admitted, either they have no fubfiftence, or 
they fubfift in fome other way. So that the controverfy with us wili not be 
refpecting their being, but their mode of fubfiftence, 


CHAP. IL 


* That it is impoflible, therefore, that they fhould fubfift in fenfibles, and 
that the reafoning adduced in defence of this mode of fubfiftence is at the 
fame 


* « Neither any one of the Pythagorzans,” fays Syrianus, * nor. Plato himfelf, nor any of his 
genuine followers, has placed geometrical figures and magnitudes in fenfibles. But if Severus, 
or any of thofe who have attempted to explain the doctrines of Plato from the philofophy of 
Ariftotle, have perverted the mathematical {ciences, in applying them to the demonftration of 
natural caufes, this is nothing to the antients, whofe opinions Ariftotle now endeavours to con~ 
fute.” Perhaps, hewever, the objections of Ariitctle are direCted again{t fuch an hypothefis, in 
cconfequence of forefeeing that it would probably be adopted. 

But, fays Syrianus, becaufe he again refers us to the doubts in the third book, we muft fay, 
in addition to what has there been afferted, that neither is it entirely impoflible that two folids 
fhould be contained in the fame fpace. Nor is it requifite in order to oppofe the objeétions 
of Ariflotle to regard the Stoics, who did not deny that material mafles may permeate each 
other, but we fhould rather attend to thofe who, fuppofing zate+val (diactnua) to permeate 
through the univerfe, and to receive into itfelf the whole of a corporeal nature, affert that it 
by no means divides, or is divided by the air, and is co-divided with other bodies; but that it 
is void of inclination and fixed; and, being exempt from all mutation, is extended through the 
univerfe, and brings with it place, receptacle, termination, circumfcription, and other things of 
this kind, to the natures which give completion to the fenfible world. Thefe philofophers, 
therefore, regarding a body of this hind, do not indeed affert that ıt is mathematical, but fimilar to 
a mathematical body, fo far as it is immaterial, ımmoveable, void of contact, liberated from 
contrariety, aud purified from every paflive quality. 

Befides, they were alfo of opinion, that as mathematical body, through the energy of the 
dianoetic part, is emitted as it were into the phantaly, (for when the dianoetic part has an in- 
corporeal conception of a fphere, for inftance, the imagination allo beholds at the fame time 
the mathematical fphere, fubfiting with immaterial bulk,) in lke manner in the will, and in 
the intelle€Kon of the mundane foul, this fpherical fpace in the univerfe receives a kindred fub- 
fiftence: for the mundane foul, in confequence of looking to intelleét, caufes this fpace to be 
{pherical, but, in confequence of furveying all forms, caufes it to be the receptacle of all bodies, 
and to comprehend them in onc; (nce the intelleCuons of this foul are both continued and 

tranfitive, 
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fame time fictitious, has been evinced in the doubts in which we have fhown 
the impofhbility of two folids occupying the fame place. Further ftill: by 
the fame reafoning, it appears that other powers and natures are in fenfibles, 
and that no one of them has a feparate fubfiftence. Thefe things, therefore, 
have been already difcuffled, But, befides this, 1t is evident that it would be 
impoffible for any body to be divided: for it would be divided according to 
a fuperficies, and this according to a line, and a line according to a point. 
So that, if itis impoflible to divide a point, it is alfo impoffible to divide a 
line ; and if a line, it 1s impofhible to divide the reft. What is the difference, 
therefore, in admitting, either that there fhould be fuch natures, or that there 
fhould not be, but that {fuch natures fhould be contained in fenfibles? For 
the fame thing will happen; for, fenfibles being divided, they alfo will be 


tranfitive, becaufe the intelligible ideas which are the obje€ts of its vifion, have both an united 
and at the fame time a diflinct fubfiftence, although one nature comprehends them all. Hence: 
the fenfible univerfe, being replete with imitations of thefe, receives them attended with. 
dimenfion and magnitude. 

It appears, therefore, that the opinion of thefe philofophers 1s not impoffible, nor yet of thofe 
who think that fimple and immaterial bodies may permeate each other without divifion ; but that 
two material bodies replete with contraries fhould occupy the fame place, they fay is in the. 
higheft degree impofible. They further add, that immaterial’ bodies are fimilar to the illumina- 
tions which are emitted from different lamps, which at the fame time extend through the whote 
of the fame houfe, and mutually pervade each other without confufion and divifion: for thefe 
illuminations are commenfurate with bodtes themfelves, and are co-extended in three dimenfrons, 
and yet are not prevented from occupying the fame place among themfelves, and with other 
bodies. No other reafon can be afhigned for this, than the fimplicity and immateriality of their 
nature, and their being impartibly divided. But as they aze united to their principle, and are 
fufpended from it, they are prefent when it fhines, and, when it departs, they at the fame time 
recede; and this the immaterial bodies, which are the vehicles of fouls, are by, no-means pre= 
vented from accomplifhing. 

- Ariftotle, therefore, does not now oppofe thofe who venerate 2 fpace of this kind, but thofe 
who introduce another order of bodies among fenfibles; bodies which are folid in. confequence 
of having’triple dimenfions, and mathematical, becaufe they are perfectly immoveable ; which 
hypothefis, fays Syrianus, was not adopted by any one of the antient wluftrious. philofophers 
with whofe writings we are acquainted. For the five regular figures, which are mentioned in 
the Timzus of Plato, and which are employed in. the formation of the mundane elements; are 
indeed explained by mathematical names, but occultly fignify certain active and demiurgic 
powers of nature. Hf any one, too, fhould fay that the luminous vehicle allo of our fouls pofleffes. 
triple dimenfions, and is void of refiftance, he would not on that account openly affert that it is 
a geometrical body. For how can that which is full of life and motion, and the moft moveable 
of all things which belong to us, (with a motion I fay allowed by Ariitotle himfelf) be placed 


as immoveable among geometrical bodies? 
divided, 
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divided, or they will not be fenfibles. But neither can fuch like natures 
have a feparate fubfiftence*: for if there fhould be other folids, befides fuch 
as are fenfibles, feparate from thefe, and prior to fenfibles, it is evident that, 
befides fuperficies, there muft neceflarily be other fuperficies having a fepa- 
rate fubfiftence, and in like manner other lines and points: for this muft 
follow from the fame reafoning. And if this be admitted, again, befides 
the fuperficies, lines, and points of a mathematical folid, there will be others 
fubfifting feparately, fince incompofites are prior to compolites. And if 
bodies which are not fenfible are prior to fenfibles, for the fame reafon, thofe 
fuperficies which fubfift ‘by themfelves will be prior to thofe which have 
their fubfiftence in immoveable folids: fo that both thefe fuperficies and 
Jines are different from thofe which have a co-fubfiftence in feparate folids: 
for the latter fubfift together with, but the former are prior to, mathematical 
{olids. Again, therefore, of thefe fuperficies there will be lines, prior to 
which it will be requifite that there fhould be other lines and points, and other 
points prior to thofe contained in the lines which have a fubfiftence prior to 
fenfibles ; to which ‘there will no longer be any that are prior. But this 
co-acervation is indeed abfurd: for it will happen, that there is only one 
order of folids befides fuch as are fenfible, but that there are two ranks of 
fuperficies befides fenfibles ; viz. thofe which are in the feparate bodies, and 


* Ariftotle cannot be ferious in what he now fays; for it contains nothing demonttrative, 
nor does the deduction lead to an abfurdity: for thofe antients whom he apparently confutes, 
confidered points, lines, fuperficies,,&c. as fubfifting.in the effential reafons of the foul, both 
in a divided and united manner. Nor is there any,abfurdity that a point, or rather the pro. 
ductive principle (acyos) of a point, fhould neither be mingled with line, fuperficies, &c. and 
yet fhould contribute to the production of thefe. For thofe divine, men-every where confirm 
and venerate the union and feparation of incorporeal forms; and it is moft clearly fhown by 
the more antient philofophers, (fays Syrianus), that the fame thing is both one and many in 
‘dianoetic forms, and by a much greater priority in fuch as are intellectual, See what has been 
faid on this fubyect in the notes to the third book. 

But, if any one fhould be unwilling to grant that the reafon or productive principle of di- 
fmenfions in the foul has, a manifold fubfiftence, it may be faid to fuch a one,, that it is not 
‘neceflary there fhould be four points, or three lines, or two fuperficies; but that, as the detter a 
‘in’a fyllable, in a word, and in a fentence, is confidered as one and the fame in fpecies, and has 
‘everywhere the fame nature, in like manner a point, and a line, both cqnfidered by themfelves, 
cand with compofites, preferve one and the fame fpecies, And further: that as the grammatical 
‘art knows the power of the letter a, both confidered'as exifting feparately, and,as jn,a fyllabje 
sand a-word; in hke manner ithe mathematical, fciences, knowing thofe things which have, a 

separate fubfiftence, know alfo thofe which fubfift in conjunction. with others. , 
thole 
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thofe which have a fubfiftence feparate from bodies; and again: that there 
are triple lines, viz. thofe which are in folids, thofe which are in fuperficies, 
and thofe which are feparate; and, from the fame reafoning, that there are 
quadruple points and quintuple monads*. So that, about which of thefe 
will the mathematical {cience be employed? For it cannot be employed 
about fuperficies, lines, and points, which are in an immoveable folid ; fince 
{cience is always converfant with things which have a priority of fubfiftence. 
The fame reafoning alfo will take place refpecting numbers: for befides 
points there will be other monads, and befides beings fenfibles, and after- 
wards intelligibles; fo that there will be infinite genera of mathematical: 


numbers. | 
Further ftill: how will it be poflible to folve the doubts F which we 
have 


£ The original in this fentence is corrupt, which I have corrected from the commentary of 
oyrianus. 

+ Since all univerfal forms are contained in divine fouls, and alfo in our fouls, prior to. the 
partial comprehenfion of them by the corporeal nature of the world, it would be ridiculous 
to inquire in each of thefe where there will be another heaven, or another fun, or any thing elfe 
which contributes to the apparent mundane order. But becaufe, fays Syrianus, thefe things 
do not fubfift once only, but as I may fay infinitely, in beings, according to the affertions of the 
moft antient theologilts, Ariftotle is not willing to purfue this inquiry, but notices as an abfur- 
dity, that there fhould be one heaven only above this fenfible heaven. But he who, like the 
Coryphzus in the Theztetus of Plato is able to aftronomize above the heavens (rov ovgavou 
Dm EpaaTTpOVOLOUYTES), to view effects in their caules, and all beings fubfifting intellectually, in the 
great exemplar of the univerfe,—fuch a one will perhaps be indignant with him who fhould 
neither affent to the doctrine of ideas, nor admit that the intellectual foul has forms in energy, 
but that it only contains them in capacity. How, therefore, will the demonflrations of aftro- 
nomers any longer confift from things firft and proper caufes, unlefs they proceed from thofe 
univerfal reafons, which our fouls contain gnoftically only, but divine fouls both gnoftically, 
and poffefling a fabricative power? Tor, if this be not admitted, it is impoflible that aftronomers, 
mathematicians, and natural philofophers, can demouttiate any thing, or that demonftrations 
fhould be the offspring of caufe. 

But thofe who admit that fenfibles have a real exiftence, and that univerfals are merely things 
of pofterior origin, fubfifting in the foul by an abftraction from fenfhbles, forget that they make 
the foul more ignoble than matter. ‘* For, as Proclus well obferves, (fee his Commentary on 
Euchd, lib. 1. p. 3. of the original, or p. 56 of my tranflation) if matter derives from nature 
beings eflential, and participating a high degree of entity and evidence; but the foul, by a 
pofterior energy, receives thefe from fenfible objects, and fafhions in herfelf refemblances and 
images of pofterior origin, contemplating vile eflences, and abftracting from matter the forms 
> infeparable from its nature; do not the authors of this hypothefis make the foul more obfcure 
and indigent than matter idelf? For matter is the receptacle of forms materialized, as the foul 
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have already enumerated ? For the particulars about which aftronomy is 
converfant, are ina fimilar manner things different from fenfibles, and this 
is alfo the cafe with the objects of geometric fpeculation. But how is it 
poffible that heaven and the parts of it can fubfift, or any thing which pof- 
fefles motion? The like will take place in optics and harmonics*, For 
there will be voice and found, befides fuch as are fenfible and particular. 
So that it is evident there will both be other fenfes and other fenfibles. 
But why thefe more than thofe? And if thefe, there will alfo be other 
animals, fince there will be other fenfes. Befides, fome things are exhibited f 

through 


is of forms immaterialized. But in this cafe watter would be the place of primary beings,,and: 
the foul of fuch as are fecondary and fubordinate: matter and its forms obtaining the lead in 
being, and exifting as the fources of the fubfiftence of immaterial forms.” 


* There is no abfurdity in admitting that all thefe fubfift in the reafons, i.e. in the produc- 
tive principles, of the foul, and alfo that they fubfift in images, which are refemblances of 
reafons, not only prior to fenfibles, but even to thofe phyfical reafons by which fenfibles are 
formed. Thefe things being granted, Ariltotle fubjoins as a moft abfurd confequence, that 
there will alfo be other animals, fince there will be other fenfes. But though Plato, in the 
Timzus, aflerts that animal itfelf, or theextremity of the intelligible order comprehending in 
itfelf all intelligible animals, is both the caufe of thofe animals which fubfift in the order of 
foul, and of thofe which fubfift in the fenfible order ; yet Ariftotle feigns as if he had never 
heard of things of this kind; which is one confiderable proof among many others, that he 1s not 
ferious in his objections to Plato’s doctrine of ideas. 

It deferves alfo to be remarked, that Ariftotle himfelf in the twelfth- book of this work calls 
the firft intellect an animal; and, in his Nicomachzan Ethics, he afferts that man, properly 
confidered, is intellect. If therefore intellect, which is our principal part, is the true many. 
fince every man ts an animal, it is evident that our intellect alfo 1s an animal. We contend, 
therefore, that there are other animals befides fuch as are fenfible, but that they fubfift ina 
different, and not in the fame manner as fenfibles. He, therefore, who calls the knowledge of 
fuch animals fenfe, and the objects of their knowledge fenfibles, though thefe are the caufes of 
fenfibles, does nothing more than transfer to caufes the names of their effects. 


+ The whole reafoning of Ariftotle is as follows: If certain things are evinced by mathemati» 
eians and natural philofophers, through particular axioms, as, for inftance, that if from equal things 
you take aw ty equals the remainders are equal, and that, if four quantities are proportional, the 
rectangle under the extremes is equal to that under the means, and many other of this kind ; it 
is neceffary, fince magnitudes and numbers have a fep: ate fubfiftence, that the things fignited 
by thefe axioms fhould alfo be feparate, having a fubfiftence fuperior indeed to magnitudes and 
mathematical numbers, but inferior to ideas; or, in othe- words, they muft be placed between 
effenual and mathematical magnitude. This Ariftotle objects to as impoflible, in order appa- 
rently to deltroy the feparate fubfiftence of mathematical entities. Ie is however, in a certain 
refpect true: for, of the reafons or productive principles contained in the foul, fome are more 
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through univerfal reafons by mathematicians, befides thele eflences. This 
therefore, will be another feparate effence, fublifting between ideas and things 
which have a middle fubfiftence, and which will neither be number not 
points, neither magnitude nor time. But if this is impoffible, it is évidently 
impoflible that thofe natures can have a fubfiftence feparate from fenfibles. 
In fhort, the very contrary * to that which is ufually apprehended will take 

place, 


fimple, univerfal, and comprehenfive than others, and on this account are more proximate to 
wtelle<t, and more manifelt and known than particulars; but others are deftitute of all thefe 
properties, and receive their completion from more antient principles, by which alfo they are 
contained. Is it not, therefore, neceflary, fince conceptions are then true when they accord 
with and are accommodated to things themfelves, that if the axiom is true which afhrms that, 
if from equals you take away equals, the remainders are equal, there fhould be fome reafon in 
which this is primarily inherent, and which is neither the reafon of magnitude, nor number, nor 
time, but comprehends all thefe, and likewife other things in which this axiom is naturally in- 
herent? At the fame time, this reafon is neither in place nor in fenfibles: for, how can that 
which is univerfal, and moft fimple, and on this account indemonttrable, fubfift in matter, which 
willingly (2vazntws) receives the impreffions of forms? Indeed, if we-admit this, how can that 
affertion be any longer defended, that every demon{trative caufe is primarily inherent in fome- 
thing, fo as that it may be co-equal to it, and may be univerfal, as Ariftotle in his Lat Analy- 
tics afferts of univerfal ? 

Befides, on what account are axioms more manifeft and known than particulars and things 
demonttrable, if we give fubfiftence to them by induction from things laft, when prior to this 
they had no fubfiftence ? After what manner, likewife, do all men agree in aflenting to their 
truth, unlefs they had an effential pre-exiltence in our conceptions? Forit is not neceflary that 
we fhould be unanimous ref{pecting things which we receive through the fenfes. 

Again: how is that true which Ariftotle openly admits, that intellect delivers the principles of 
demonttration to the foul, unlefs we effentially received them in our conceptions prior to the 
energies of fenfe? For intellect does not become miniltrant to us in things of which the gence 
ration is fubordinate. Either, therefore, we mult reafon in a circle, if we affume and give fub- 
fiftence to axioms from particulars, but demonttrate particulars from axioms; or, fince demon- 
{trations are from things prior, as Ariftotle proves in his Laft Analytics, we muft derive our 
more fimple conceptions of axioms from intellect. But the variety of forms which the foul con- 
tains fubfilts in us from the compofition of thefe. And thefe alfo again fubfift according to intel- 
leét and from intellect. For whatever we eflentially poflefs muft be derived from intelled, fince 
through more Gmple forms and reafons fuch as are more particular derive their fubfiftence. 
And by thus fpeaking we fhal! fpeak conGftently, nce we fhall affirm that demonftrations are 
perfected from caules themfelves. 

* Thofe divine men are indeed neither difcor t with refpect to each other, nor to things 
themfelvcs : for, neither did they conceive that the form of magnitude which is in intellect 
is imperfect, or the magnitude which is conjoined to this form in imagination, nor yet that it 1s 
inanimate. For how is this poflible, fince they are placed in foul? But, fince demontftrations 
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place, if any one confiders mathematical entities as certain feparate natures. 
For it is neceflary, if they fubfift in this manner, that they fhould be prior to 
fenhble magnitudes, when at the fame ume in reality they are pofterior to 
them: for an imperfect magnitude is in generation prior, but in eilence 
poftericr; as, for inftance, the inanimate to the animate. Further ftill: in 
what and when will thefe mathematical magnitudes be one*? For thofe 


which 


are from caufes which have an eflential fubfiftence, as Ariftotle evinces in his Laft Analytics, 
magnitudes alfo muft have an efiential fubfiftence in the foul, unlefs we are willing to admit 
that the uneffential is the caufe of effence. Since Arifiotle hkewife often afhrms that univer- 
fals are things prior by nature to particulars (becaufe, if they no longer fubfit, the fubfiftence 
of other things is defiroyed, but though cther things fhould perifh, their fubfiftence would 
not be fubverted), he cannot be ferious in aflerting that thefe again have their fubfiltence fronz 
fenfibles. 

If, indeed, we admit that univerfal 1s twofold, one the caufe of a fenfible thing, and the other 
of poftertor origin, being nothing more than a general phantafm as it were derived from fenfi- 
bles, we fhall fpeak agreeably to Plato and all the Pythagorzeans. We mutt alfo, in confequence 
of this, admit that there is a twofold magmitude, the one fubfifting in the dianoetic part, and at 
the fame time accompaniéd with the imaginable form cf magnitude; but the other obtained by a 
denudation of fenfible magnitude. Nor fhall we fay, that geometry is converfant with denudated 
magnitude, fince it does not poffefs indubitable certainty. To which we may add, that we have 
never feen fo many multangles and fuperficies, fuch a variety of multilateral figures, fuch divi- 
Lons of angles, fides, or {paces, as geometry confiders, and of which the reafons or productive 
principles of the foul are full, but matter is naturally unadapted to receive. 

But the Pythagorzans and Flatonifts aflert that geometry is converfant with imaginable 
forms, fo far as thefe are fufpended from the effential reafons of intellect, from which through a 
demontftrative caufe they proceed. Or rather, that geometry wifhes indeed to contemplate the 
impartible reafons of the foul; but fince it cannot ufe intellections void of imagination, it ex- 
tends itfelf to imaginable figures, and to magnitudes fubfifting with dimenfron, and thus in thefe 
{peculates thofe; in the fame manner as, when imagination is not fufhcient for this purpofe, it 
even proceeds to external matter, in which it defcribes its theorems. Its principal intention, 
however, in this cafe 1s, not to apprehend the fenfible form which has an external pofition, but 
that interior vital form in the mirror of imagination, which the inanimate exterior form imi- 
tates. After the fame manner alfo, when geometry is converfant about the imaginable form, it 
is not employed about it as the principal object of its energy; but fince, through the imbecility 
of its intelleCction, it is incapable of apprehending form divefted of imagination, it directs its 
eye to the imaginable figure. As every imaginable form, therefore, ranks among particulars, 
but demonftration is directed to that which is univeifal, the principal employment of geometry 
1s not about imaginable form, but about that which is univerfal and immaterial. 


* Again Ariftotle recurs to his former reafoning, in which he inquired how mathematical 
entities are both more imperfect than and prior to fenfbles. But he here inquires what the 
caufe is by which mathematical magnitudes are united. For, to fenfibles, nature, or material 
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which are here either refide in the foul, or in a part of the foul, or in fome- 
thing which participates of reafon. But, if this is not the cafe, they will be 
many, and will be diffoved. However, as thofe are divifible and quantities, 
what is the caufe of their being ore, and fubfifting in conjunction? Further 
flill: this is evinced by generations *. For that which pertains to length is 
fit produced, afterwards that which pertains to bieadth, and, laftly, that 
which pertains to depth; and thus the end is obtained. If, therefore, that 
which is polterior in generation is prior in eflence, body will be prior both 
to fuperficies and length; and thus will be perfect and more a whole, becaufe 
it is animated. But how will a line or fuperfictes be animated? For this 
will be an axiom above the reach of our fenfes. 

Again: body indeed is a certain eflence f; for it already poffefles in a 
certain refpect the perfect. But how can lines be faid to be ellences? For 
they are not effences, in the fame manner as a certain fpecies and form, as if 
a thing of this kind were foul; nor are they ellences after the fame manner as 


form, is the cement or bond: but what is the bond to mathematical entities? We reply, that 
the impartible reafons of magnitudes are better, fince they fubfift in profound union, than ima- 
ginable magnitudes, and, in confequence of depending on their impartible caule, are free from 
the difperfion with which interval is attended. And befides this, as they fubfift in foul, they 
receive from it a far greater union than fenfibles. 


* As mathematical entities are without generation, the only thing that can be evinced by the 
prefent reafoning of Ariftotle is this, that in fenfibles body itfelf is effentially prior to, and more 
perfect than, fuperficies. 


t Ariftotle here apparently wifhes to evince that lines and fuperficies are pofterior to bodies 
Tor if, fays he, lines are effences, after what manner are they effences? As form, or as matter? 
But if they are not effences, they will be pofterior to eflences. We reply, therefore, that things 
void of dimenfion, fuch as reafons and forms, are effences ; but, that things which fubfft with di- 
menfion in the phantafy, are as the matter of right lines or circles. Ifanyone indeed afferts that 
imaginable caufe in the imagination fubfilts there as in a fubject, he muft neceflarily admit that it 
is pofterior to, and more imperfect than, its fubject. But it does not follow, that itis pofterror to 
fenfible efence. For not every thing which is in a fubjeét ıs pofterior to every effence ; fince, 
if this were the cale, the virtues of the foul and the f{ciences would be fubordinate to {tones and 
other material bodies. But it is univerfally true, that whatever effentially refides in a fubject 
is polterior to that fubject; at the fame time that it is neither pofterior to, nor more imperfect 
than, another thing which is of an inferior nature. Unlefs fome one fhould have the hardinefs 
to allert that {cience and virtue are things fubordinate to body. But, furely, foul and what be- 
longs to foul are more excellent than body and all corporeal properties. And foul, indeed, fur- 
pales thofe things that refide in it as a fubject, whether they are in capacity or in energy; but 
body is more honorable than its accidents. 
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matter, as if a thing of this kind were body. For it does not appear that any 
thing is capable of fublifting either from fuperhicies or points. But if it 
were a ceitain material eflence, it might appear capable of fuffering this. 
Mathematical natures, therefore, are prior in definition * to fenfibles; yet it 
does not follow, that all fuch things as are prior in definition are alfo prior 
in eflence. For, things prior in eflence are fuch as, having a feparate fubfift- 
ence, tranfcend th being: but things prior in definition are thofe, the defini- 
tions of which are compofed from definitions, ‘Thefe, however, do not fub- 
fit together: for, if paffions do not fubfift apart from effences, as, for inftance, 
fomething moved, or fomething white, whitenefs is prior to a white man, 
according to definition, but not according to eflence ; for it cannot have a 
feparate fubfiftence, but always fubfifts together with the whole: but I mean 
by the whole, the white man. So that it is evident that neither is that prior 
which fubfifts by ablation, nor is that poflerior which fubfifts from addition : 
for, by the addition of whitenefs a man is denominated white. That mathe- 
matical natures, therefore, do not poffefs a greater degree of entity than 
bodies, and that they are not prior in efflence, but only in definition, to fen- 
fibles ; and alfo, that they cannot have a feparate fubfiftence, has been fufh- 
ciently fhown. Since, however, they cannot fubfift in fenfibles, it is evident 
that, either they altogether have no fubfiftence, or that they fubfift after a 
certain manner, and on this account fimply are not: for we fpeak of being 
multifarioully, 


* Ariftotle here grants that mathematical entities are prior in definition to fenfibles, fince he 
who defines a fenfible body requires the three diménfions which limit mathematical body; but 
he apparently denies that they are prior in ellence, But, that he is not ferious in what he fays 
is evident from hence, that, according to the rules delivered by him in the feventh book of this 
work, in fimple effences (viz. eflences which are confidered without accidents), that which is 
prior in definition is alfo demonftrated to be prior in effence. For he there fays that things 
which are prior in definition are alfo prior in fpecies; but things prior in fpecies are prior in 
effence ; and confequently things prior in definition are prior in eflence. Mathematical entities, 
therefore, are, according to Ariftotle, prior to fenfibles both in definition and eflence. Indeed, 
he who rightly confiders the dimenfions about which geometry 13 employed, will find them to 
be in all things prior to a material body, if it be univerfally acknowledged that immaterial na- 
tures are prior £0 material, univerfals to particulars, and things eternal to fuck as are corrup- 
tible 
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CHAP. III. 


As univerfals in the mathematics are not converfant with any other fepa- 
rated uatures than magnitudes and numbers, but are employed about thefe, 
thougn not fo far as they are fuch things as poflefs magnitude, or are divi- 
fble, it is evident that definitions alfo and demontftrations take place about 
fenfinie magnitudes, but not fo far as they are fenfibles *, but fo far as they 
are confidered univerfally. For, as there are many reafons of things in mo- 


tion, 


* We have already fhown, that mathematical entities do not fubfift by a denudation from fen- 
fibles. We fhall now oblerve, in reply to what Ariftotle fays refpecting the non-exiitence of 
motion feparate from fenfibles, that the argunients concerning motion are not fimilar to thofe 
concerning ngures. For he who is not willing to admit the exiftence of motion feparate from 
ferfiuies, does not underftand a motion more certain than that which is in moveable entities; 
but geometry underflands things more certain than fenfible figures. In fhort, we may fay, in 
anfwer to the whole of his reafoning, that we neither behold all the figures nor all the numbers 
contained in fenfiblea, nor is it pofhble for things derived from fenfibles to poffefs mathematical 
accuracy and certainty. But if it fhould be faid, that we add what is wanting, and make the 
things abftracted from fenfibles more certain, and after this manner confider them; in. the 
firil place, indeed, it is requifite to fay whence we derive the power of thus giving them perfec- 
tion. For we thall not find any more true caufe than that afligned by the antients; I mean, 
that the foul, prior to the energies of fenfe, efféntially contains the reafons of all things. But 
in the next place, by adding fomething to the things abftracted from fenfibles, we do not make 
them more certain and true, but, on the contrary, more fictitious. Eor, if any one blames 
the perfon of Socrates, while he accurately preferves in his imagination the image which he has 
received from the fenfible Socrates, he will have an accurate knowledge of his perfon ; but if he 
wilhes to transform it into a more elegant figure, he will rather confider the transformed figure 
hin che form of Socrates. But nothing of this kind takes place in equal and fimilar numbers 
and figures ; but by how much the nearer we bring them to the more certain and perfect, they 
become by fo much the more manifeft and known, in confequence of approaching fo much the 
nearer co their own impartible form. We may, fay, indeed, that we are excited to the percep- 
tion of mathematical truths by fenfible objects; but it muft by no means be admitted that they 
derive their fubfiftence by an abftradtion from fenfibles. For the forms, indeed, which are 
tran{initted to us through the fenfes, may proceed as far as to the imagination, in which they 
wifh to retain an individual fubfiftence, and to continue fuch as they entered. When intellect, 
however, afterwards pafles beyond thefe to-univerfal, and’to things which are apprehended by 
{crentific reafoning, it plainly evinces that it confiders objects allied to itfelf, and which, indeed, ' 
are its legitimate progeny. Hence, this energy 1s emulous of divine energy and not laborious, 
and has a power of exciting, purifying, and enlightening the dianoetic eye of the foul, which is 
blinded and buried by ftudies of a different kind. But how could this be effected, if it were 
employed about things which alone fubfift by a denudation from fenfbles? The contrary to 
this, indeed, would rather be effected; the fplendid eye of intellect would be darkened and 

| fixed 
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tion, fo far as they are in motion only, without confidering what the nature 
1s of each, or what the accidents which belong to them ; and yet it is not ne- 
ceflary on this account, that there fhould be any thing in motion feparated 
from fenfibles, or that in things in motion there fhould be any feparated 
nature; in like manner there will be reafons and {ciences about things which 
are moved, yet not fo far as they are moved, but fo far as they are bodies 
only: and again, fo far as they are fuperficies only, and fo far as they are 
lengths only, and fo far as they are divifible ; likewile fo far as being indivi- 
fible they have pofition, and fo far as they are indivifible only. So that, 
fince it 1s {imply true to fay that there are not only things feparable, but alfo 
things not feparable, fuch as things in motion, and fuch as are mathematical : 
(lince it is imply true to affert that thele are fuch things as they are faid to 
be,) and as, with refpect to other fciences, it is fimply true to fay that they 
are converfant with this definite particular, and not with that which is acci- 
dental; as, for inftance, with that which 1s white, 1f that which is falubrious 
fhould be white, but yet fo far as it is falubrious ; they are not converfant, I 
fay, with that which is accidental, but with that to which each particular be- 
longs--if falubrious with the falubrious, if with man fo far as he is man. In 
like manner with refpect to geometry, it does not follow that, though the 
objects with which it is converfant are fenfible, and though it is not converfant 
with them fo far as they are fenfible—it does not follow, I fay, though this be 
admitted, that the mathematical {ciences do not depend on fenfibles, or that 
they are employed about other feparate natures. But there are many effen- 
tial accidents to things, fo far as each has its peculiar characteriftic ; fince, fo 


fixed in body, and ks native tendency to true beings reftrained, by being bufily employed, as in 
the perception of fhadows, about things of polterior origin, dark imitations of reality, and 
more vile than matter itfelf. 

In fhort, one of thefe two things muft follow: either that mathematical demonftrations are 
lefs certain than phyfical reafons, or that the mathematical fciences are converfant with things 
which poffefs more reality than phyfics. For it is not reafonable to fuppofe that things which 
have more of reality fhould be more obfcurely known, nor that things which are lefs real fhould 
be more manifeftly known. But whenever this happens in the fpeculation of any intelligible 
cience, it is the confequence of our imbecility, and does not arife from the thing itfelf: for 
the affe:tion of Plato in this refpeét is moft true, that every thing participates of fplendor and 
knowledge, in proportion as it participates of truth and being. The fame thing alfo is mani- 
feflly afferted by Anftotle in the fecond book of this work; -for he there exprefsly fays, ** 4s 15 
the being of every thing, fuch alfo is its truth.” So that it clearly follows, from Ariftotte himfelf, 
that fenfible objets have lefs reality than mathematical entities. 


far 
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far as an animal is feminine, and fo far as it is mafculine, thefe are its peculiar 
pafhons; although there is not any thing feminine nor any thing mafculine 
{eparate from animals. So that, fo far as geometry confiders lengths alone, 
and fuperficies alone, and by how much the more it is employed about things 
which are prior in definition and more {imple, by fo much the more’ will it 
poflefs the accurate and the certain: but the accurate is that which is fimple. 
Hence, geometry rather fpeculates things without magnitude, than according 
to magnitude, and in a particular manner it fpeculates things without motion. 
But if it contemplates motion, it efpecially contemplates that motion which 
is firt; for this is moft fimple and regular. The fame reafoning will alfo 
take place refpecting the harmonic * and optic fcience: for neither fpecu- 
lates fo far as fight or fo far as found, but fo far as the objects of {peculation 
are lines and numbers; for thefe are the proper paffions of thofe. Andina 
fimilar manner with ref{pect to the mechanic fcience. So that, if any one, ab- 
{tracting from accidents, confiders any thing refpecting thefe fciences fo far 
as they are fuch, he will not through this be in the {malleft degree deceived f, 
as neither when he defcribes any thing in che earth], and calls that pedal 


* The optician does not fpeculate the form of fight, or the mufician the form of voice; but 
the former directs his attention to the rays of light, and the latter to numbers which have a rela- 
tion to each other; thefe being the effential properties of fight and found. The truth is, how- 
ever, that optics makes the rays emitted to fenfible objets from the luminous fpirit or vehicle 
of our foul, fimilar to the lines which fubfift in the phantafy, and the fame luminous fpirit. 
Hence, alfo, Ariftotle fomewhere obferves that optics ufes phyfical, as if they were mathemati- 
cal lines, thus properly referring images to their proximate exemplars 3 fince it is not poflible to 
know an aflimilated thing, except by its relation to a paradigmatic caufe. The mufician alfo 
refers numbers which are contained in a fubject, and which fubfift in other things, to feparate 
numbers, which are both productive of them and are their exemplars, and whence they can alone 
participate of certainty. After the fame manner, the mechanic alfo, in giving fhape to matter, 
refers the whole of his operation to immaterial figures, which fubfift in the phantafy with di- 
menfion, and impartibility in intelleét. For all thefe difciplines, though they recur to matter, 
and are inclined to things exterior, yet as they operate under the pure mathematical {ciences, 
they are referred to them, and ufe the theorems of thefe {ciences. 

+ The true reafon why this takes place is, becaufe he who abftracts from accidents paffes 
from conjoined to unconjoined figure, and from the partial and materjal to the univerfal and 
immaterial, in which both a variety of reafons, and multitude of theorems, prefent themfelves 
to the view. 

t This is not fimilar to the inftance jult before adduced ; for the quantity of the thing de- 
{cribed is not affumed in the propofition. But demonftration makes mention of, and is compofed 
from, univerfals. -So that the mathematician principally difcourfles concerning thefle, and not of 


the things which are in fenhible figures, or magnitudes. 
Df which 
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which is not pedal: for there is nothing falfe in the. propofitions. But 
each particular will thus be contemplated in the beft* manner, if any one 
confiders that as feparate, which has not a feparate fubfiftence, as the arithme- 
tician f does, and alfo the geometrician: for man is one and indivifible fo far 
as man. But the arithmetician eftablifhes an indivifible one; and after- 
wards confiders, whether any thing happens to man fo far as he ts indivifible. 
On the other hand, the geometrician confiders man neither as man, nor as 
indivifible, but as folid. So that on this account geometricians {peak with 
rectitude, and dilcourfe about beings: for being is twofold; one kind fub- 
fifting in energy, and the other materially. But fince the good is different 
from the beautiful { (for the one is always converfant with practical affairs, 

but 


+ Thisis perfectly true. For that which is in a fubjeét, and Has not one feparable caufe, 
will be known in the beft manner, in its fubjeét: as the form of Socrates will be more known 
and manifeft in the body of Socrates than when by abftraction it is confidered feparate. And 
becaufe this happens to be the cafe with every thing which fubfifis in common in bodies, or, in 
other words, with univerfal, confidered according to its ultimate participation, the intellection 
of this, when it is feparated, can for no other reafon be the beft, than becaufe we effentially 
contain the forms of all things, (the foul being as it were an omniform image, mauuoppov AYAMA) 
which revolving and unfolding by a dianoetic energy, we produce every fpecies of fcience. 


t It may here be afked, What is that which leads figure and magnitude from capacity into 
energy? For certainly the geometrician, by preferving capacity, does not underftand thefe in 
capacity, but he then underftands them when he has brought them into energy. But, if this 
be the cafe, he gives form to them, makes them more certain, and perfe&ts them. How, there- 
fore, could he accomplifh this, unlefs he poffeffed in himfelf things in energy? Hence, 
Ariftotle fays, that by that alone which is energy that which is in capacity is perfected, and led 
into energy. Befides, neither can the geometrician entirely derive the obje&s of his fpeculation 
from fenfibles: for he contemplates many figures, and pofitions of figures, which the fenfible 
world does not receive. And, in the next place, if thefe things fubfift in energy in fenfibles, 
but are confidered feparate from fenfibles in capacity, how 1s that which ts in capacity more 
certain than that which is in energy? 


t In addition to what has here been well faid by Ariftotle, againft Ariftippus, we may afk 
whence mathematical entities derive the good, the commenfurate, and the finite ? For intelli- 
gibles are better than this divifion and evolution of reafons. It remains, therefore, that they 
muft poffefs a middle nature between intelligible and material forms ; fo that they will be more 
divided and multiplied than intelligibles, but more united than fenfibles. They will alfo be 
orderly difpofed and meafured by certain univerfal reafons, and immaterial forms, which per- 
petually endure in a becoming manner, and proximately prefide over fenhbles. But, above all, 
it may be confidently afferted, that the mathematical {ciences can only have been treated with 
contempt, from not confidering their objeéts as having a feparate fubfiftence. For in things 
void of eflence, of pofterior origin, and which are the fimilitudes of fenhbles, what can there be 


which 
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but the beautiful is alfo in immoveable natures), thofe who fay that the 
mathematical f{ciences affert nothing refpecting the beautiful or the good, 
{peak falfely: for they fpeak about thefe, and efpecially render them mani- 
fet. For though they do not employ thefe names, yet when they exhibit 
the operations and reafons of thefe, do they not {peak concerning them è 
Indeed, the greateft fpecies of the beautiful are order, /ymmetry, and the 
definite, which the mathematical fciences efpecially evince. And fince thefe 
appear to be the caufes of many things, (I mean, for inftance, order and the 
definite) it is evident that they {peak of fuch a caufe as is after a certain 
manner beautiful. But about thefe we fhall elfewhere fpeak more perfpi- 
cuouflly. Concerning mathematical* natures, therefore, that they ‘are 

beings, 


which depends on good or order ? fince, thus fubfifting by a denudation from fenfibles, they 
will be full of obfcurity, nothingnefs, and ignorance. They will poffefs no good, nothing of 
order, nothing adorned with the f{plendors of bound. For ultimate good, the moft obfcure 
gradation, and the laft boundaries are to be found in fenfhibles. So that, any nature pofterior 
to that which is fenfible (and fuch is that which fubfifts by abftraétion from fenfibles) muft ne- 
ceflarily be unadorned, inordinate, infinite, and non-effential. But, if the mathematical {ciences 
are the receptacles of beauty, of a fair variety of propofitions and theorems, and of an admirable 
order, their objects muft be better than fenfbles, and muft as far tranfcend them, as that which 
fubfilts perpetually the fame, furpaffes that which fubfifts differently at different times. 


* He who reads and underftands the admirable work of Jamblichus Iegs tng xowns wadnuctinns 
emiatnuns, i e. On the common Mathematical Science, publifhed by Villoifon in his Anecdota Greca, 
will clearly perceive the eflence, power, and energies, of the whole of the mathematical {cience ; 
what the common fpeculation of it is, and to what genera it is extended; what the principles 
are of the mathematical fciences, and in what they differ from other principles; what the na. 
ture is of the principles of other effences, and how principles of this kind impart a common 
caufe to all the mathematical f{ciences. He will likewife know what the principles are of each 
of thefe {ciences, as of numbers, figures, harmonies ; how they accord, and in what they differ 
from each other; what the beft ufe is of the ftudy of the mathematics, and to what end the beft 
treatife concerning them ought to be referred; what that is, which is fubjected to each of thefe 
{ciences, as the proper object of fcientific knowledge ; what the common judicial inftrument 
1s of all the mathematical fciences, and how this is difcovered by the fection of a line, delivered 
by Archytas, and by Plato in his Republic; whether the effence of thefe difciplines is firft ter- 
minated in foul, or prior to foul, becaufe foul is felf-motive, but thefe are immoveable. He 
will alfo tearn that the foul principally confifts from mathematical reafons, as Plato, and, prior 
to Plato, the Pythagoric Timzus demonflrates; and will know what the employment is of 
mathematical {peculation, and how it is acquired ; and that thele fciences were properly deno- 
minated mathematical, as producing in us a reminifcence of feparate incorporeal forms. He 
will likewife perceive what the powers are of the mathematical {cience, their orders with rela- 
tion to each other, the differences by which they are divided, and in how many ways.they are 

Sf 2 underf{tood; 
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beings, and how far they are beings, how they are not in one refpect prior 
to fenfibles, and yet how in another they are prior, thus mych has been 


faid by us. 
CHAP. IV. 


WITH refpect to ideas *, in the firk place that opinion concerning idea 
is to be confidered, which does not in the leaft affociate it with the nature of 
numbers, but 1s that which was adopted from the beginning by thofe who 


underftood; what the genera and objects are of this fcience, and how they differ from intel- 
ligible effences; what the fimilitude and diflimilitude are of the mathematical f{cience, and how 
far they are extended ; and in what they differ from intelligible and fenfible fimilitudes and 
difimilitudes ; how the knowledge of thefe {ciences pervades through the whole of philoionhy, 
and how many advantages they confer on theoretic and practical fciences ; what are ihe modes 
peculiar to the Pythagorzans in treating on thefe fciences, and how they employed them ; 
what the Pythagoric divifion is of the whole of the mathematical fcience into genera, and molt 
proper fpecies; what the definitive method is of this fcrence, how it is effected, and what 
utility it confers on fcience; what the demonttrative method is, and whether it derivesthis 
from itfelf, or elfewhere. 

All this, and ftill more than this, the reader may learn from this invaluable work ; and, if 
together with this he has experimentally learned, in the language of the divine Plato, that the 
foul, through thefe difciplines, has an organ purified and enlightened, which is blinded and 
buried by ftudies of ancther kind, an organ better worth faving than ten thoufand eyes, fince 
truth becomes vifible through this alone,—if he has learned this, he will indeed be fearful 
of drawing down to an uneffential fubject a fpecies of fpeculation fo beautiful and varied with 
{cientific and intellectual reafons, and fọ calculated to lead us back to the true purity and per- 
fection of our nature. 

* The Pythagorzans and Plato did not denominate idea from`one thing, and ideal number 
from another. But fince the affertion is eminently true, that all things are fimilar to number, 
itis evident that number, and efpecially every ideal number, was denominated on account of 
its paradigmatic peculiarity. If any one, however, wifhes to apprehend this from the appella- 
tion itfelf, it is eafy to infer that idea was fo called, from rendering as it were its participants 
fimilar to itfelf, and imparting to them form, order, beauty, and unity; and this in confequence 
of always preferving the fame form, expanding its own power to the infinity of particulars, and 
invefting with the fame fpecies its eternal participants. Number alfo, fince it imparts proportion 
and elegant arrangement to all things, was allotted this appellation: for the antients, fays 
Syrianus, call to adapt or compofe, apea arfai, whence is derived agidjuos arithmos number. Hence 
avapciov anarfion, among the Greeks fignifies incompofite. Hence too, (he adds) thofe Grecian 
fayings, you will adapt the balance, they placed number together with them, (agibuov ebevto peta opiow), 
and alfo number and friend/bip. From all which, number was called by the Greeks arithmos, 
as that which meafures and orderly arranges all things, and unites them in amicable league. 


firft 
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firft afferted the exiftence of ideas. But the opinion * refpe€ting forms was 
entertained by the advocates for their fubfiftence, in confequence of their 
being perfuaded of the truth of the Heraclitzan arguments, that all fenfible 
things are in a perpetual Aux; fo that, if any thing is the object of fcience 

and 


* The followers, however, of Socrates and Plato did not perfectly accord with Heraclitus 
in their dogmas refpeCling a fenfible nature, as is evident from the Theetetus and Cratylus of 
Plato; nor did they, from the ever-flowing nature of thefe, arrive at a knowledge of the deter- 
minate caufes of beings. But that there is no fcience of things in a continual flux, was not 
only the opinion of Plato, Socrates, and the Pythagorxans, but alfo of Ariftotle. Nor is there 
any fcience of particulars, whether they flow in toto, according to Heraclitus; or are perpetu- 
ally generated and corrupted, but are permanent, collectively confidered, or according to the 
whole of themfelves, through an ideal caufe, according to Plato ; or are the only things that 
have a fubfiftence, according to the Stoics: for all phtlofophers deny that there is any {cience 
of individuals, unlefs we are willing to call fenfation fcience, which will not be attempted by 
any one who is in the leaft fkilled in the mathematical difciplines. 

But, omitting the further confideration of thefe things for the prefent, it muft by no means 
be granted, as the words of Ariftotle feemingly imply, that Socrates arrived at univerfals for 
the fake of definitions, and that he confidered thefe as infeparable from particulars, but that 
Plato and Socrates, either being ignorant of or pafling by the ufe of univerfals, afcribed to them 
an abftract eflence. For neither did Socrates confider things definable as the only univertfals, 
but, prior to thefe, he eftablifhed thofe 1eafons or principles produdtive of fcience which effen- 
tially refide in the foul, as Plato fhows in the Phedrus and Phedo. In the tenth book of the 
Republic, too, he introduces Socrates as venerating thofe feparate forms which fubfift in a 
divine intellect ; and in the Phedrus, as aflerting that fouls, elevated to the fuperceleftial place, 
behold juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and, befides thefe, fcience itfelf; and laftly, in the 
Pheedo, evincing the immortality of the foul, from the hypothefis of feparate forms. For how, 
as Syrianus juftly obferves, is it poffible that Plato fhould not have delivered to us the genuine 
doctrine of Socrates, fince he was the moft juft of all men, and the moft worthy to be believed ? 

Oyrianus further obferves, that this doctrine was not derived from Socrates, but had a higher 
origin, from Pythagoras, and the leaders of the Eleatic fect. For Timzeus, who was a Pytha- 
gorzan, afcribes the generation of the univerfe to feparate forms, and afferts both that they are, 
and that they are the caufes of fenfibles; and Parmenides fays, “ that he who does not permit 
the idea of every thing which exifts to be always the fame, will eae deftroy the difc@rfive 
power of the foul.” 

Oyrianus then proceeds to fhow, in defence of Socrates, Plato, the Parmenidzans and Py- 
thagoreans, that ideas were not introduced by thefe divine men, according to the ufual meaning 
of names, as was the opinion of Chryfippus, Archedemus, and many of the junior Stoics ; fos 
ideas are diftinguifhed by many differences, from things which are denominated from cuftom. 
Nor do they fubfift together with intellect, in the fame mannet as thole flender conceptions, 
which are commonly called abftraét ideas, or univerfals abftraét-ed from fenfibles, which was 
the hypothefis of Longinus: for, if that which fubfifts is unfubtiar aal, it cannot be confub- 
fiftent with intelle€t. Nor are ideas according to thefe men notions, as Cleanthes afterwards 

alerted 
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and intellectual prudence, there mutt neceflarily be certain other permanent 
natures befides fenfibles; for there is no fcience of things flowing. But 
Socrates, employing himfelf about moral virtues, firt of all explored the 
manner of defining refpecting thefe: for Democritus touched only upon 

phy tics 


afferted them to be. Nor is idea, definitive reafon, nor material form, and the object of 
definition, as here and elilewhere Ariftotle pretends it 13, according to Socrates ; for thele indeed 
fubfift in compofition and divifion, and verge to generation and matter. But ideas are perfect, 
fimple, immaterial and impartible natures. And what wonder is there, fays Syrianus, if we 
fhould feparate things which are fo much diftant from each other? Since neither do we imitate 
in this particular thofe Platonifts, Plutarch, Atticus, and Democritus, who, becaufe univertal 
reafons perpetually fubfift in the effence of the foul, were of opinion that thefe reafons are ideas: 
for though they feparate them from the univerfals in fenfible natures, yet it 1s not proper to 
conjoin in one and the fame, the reafons of foul, and an intellect fuch as ours which is called 
material, with paradigmatic and immaterial forms, and demiurgic intellections. But, as the 
divine Plato fays, it is the province of our foul to collect things into one by a reafoning pro- 
cefs, and to poflefs a reminifcence of thofe tranfcendent fpectacles which we once beheld, when 
governing the univerfe in conjunction with Divinity. Boethus the Peripatetic too, with whom 
it is proper to join Cornutus, thought that ideas were the fame with the univerfals in fenfible 
natures. However, whether thefe univerfals are prior to particulars, they are not prior in 
fuch a manner as to be denudated from the habitude which they poffefs with refpect to them, 
nor do they fubfift as the caufes of particulars; both which are the prerogatives of ideas: or 
whether they are poflerior to particulars, as many are accuftomed to call them, how can things 
of pofterior origin, which have no effential fubfiftence, but are nothing more than flender con- 
ceptions, fuftain the dignity of demiurgic ideas ? 

In what manner, then, do ideas fubfift according to the contemplative lovers of truth’ We 
reply, Intelligibly and tetradically (vontas xat tetgadinws) in anımal itfelf (ev tw avrofey) or the 
extremity of the intelligible order *; but intelle€tually and decadically (voegws nas dexadimws) in 
the intellect of the artificer of the univerfe: for, according to the Pythagoric hymn, “ Divine 
number proceeds from the retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad 
which produced the mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, venerable, circularly invefting 
all things with bound, immoveable and unwearied, and which is denominated the facred decad, 
both by the immortal gods and earth-born men.” 
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* For an account of this order, fce my Introdu€tions to the Tımæus and Parmen dcs of Plato. 
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phyfics in a {mall degree, and defined how the hot and the cold fubfit; but 
the Pythagorzans prior to him invented definitions refpeCling a certain few 
particulars, the reafons of which they referred to numbers; as, for inftance, 
what opportunity is, what the juff, or what marriage is. Socrates, indeed, 
rationally inquired after tle what: for he fought how to fyllogife; but the 
principle of fyllogi{ms is the what. For diale@tic ftrength did not then 
exift ; fo that they were able without the pofleflion of the what, to con- 
fider contraries, and whether there is the fame {cience of contraries: for 
there are two things which may be juftly attributed to Socrates, inductive 
arguments, and the definition of univerfal: for both thefe fubfift about the 
principle of fcience. But Socrates did not confider univerfals and definitions 
as things which, have a feoarate fubfiftence; but others feparated them, and 
denominated things of this kind the ideas of beings. So that, for the fame 
teafon, it nearly happened to them that there are ideas * of all things which 

are 


And fuch is the manner of their fubfiftence according to Orpheus and Pythagoras. Or, if 
it be requifite to {peak in more familiar language, an intellect fufhcient to itfelf, and which is 
a moft perfect caufe, prefides over the wholes of the univerfe, and through thefe governs all its 
parts; but at the fame time that it fabricates all mundane natures, and benefits them by its 
providential energies, it preferves its own moft divine and-immaculate purity; and while it 
illuminates all things, 1s not mingled with the natures which it illuminates. This intellect, 
therefore, comprehending in the depths of its effence an ideal world, replete with all various 
forms, excludes privation of caufe, and cafual fubfiftence, from its energy. But as it imparts 
every good and all poffible beauty to its fabrications, it converts the umiverfe to itfelf, and 
renders it fimilar to its own omniform nature. Its energy, too, is fuch as its intelleCtion; but 
it under{tands all things, fince it is moft perfect. Hence, there is not any thing which ranks 
among true beings, that is not comprehended in the eflence of intelle€t; but it always efta- 
bhifnes in itfelf ideas which are not different from itfelf and its eflence, but give completion to 
it, and introduce to the whole of things a caufe, which ts at the fame time productive, paradig- 
matic, and final: for it energifes as intellect ; and the ideas which it contains are paradigmatic, 
as being forms; and they energife from themfelves, and according to their own exuberant 
goodnefs. And fuch are the dogmas which he who truly oppofes the advocates for the doc- 
trine of ideas ought to confute ; but which Ariftotle does not any where attempt to contradict. 


* From the Platonic theory of ideas, it follows, that though thefe lucid beings are univerfals, 
yet there are not ideas of all univerfal conceptions of the mind: ‘for, in the firft place, fays Syri- 
anus, there are no ideas of things evil and bafe, becaufe thefe fubfift in nature rather by a privation 
and abfence of ideas. Andon this account they are faid to exift contrary to nature. Nor fecondly, 
of negations, for thefe are deftructive of the bound and limitation, which are attributed to every 
thing from the unifying and comprehending nature of ideas; and hence, feparation is rather 
the refult of material infinity, than of that which is formal or ideal, Nor, again, are there any 

ideas 
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are predicated univerfally: and this is juft as if fome one wifhing to enu- 
merate *, fhould be of opinion that when there are fewer things he cannot, 
but when he has made more he will be able to enumerate: for, as I may 
fay, forms are more in number than fenfible particulars, from an inquiry 

‘ into 


ideas of things which at different times receive a variety of conditions: for thefe participate of 
tranfmutation from 3 moveable caufe, but not from the immoveable and ftable illuftration of 
ideas. Further ftill: there are no ideas of parts, fuch as the hand, head, fingers, and the lke: 
for the caufes of things exifting entire, produce whole fpecies and forms, and are not divided 
about the parts of thefe, like the reafons of nature. 

« But neither did thefe wife men place in intellect the determinate caufes of accidents in 
bodies, fuch as {weetnefs and whitenefs: for they confidered that natural reafons were fufh- 
cient for the production of accidents. Nor again, of compofites, as of a wife man. For, fince 
ideas are fimple, they prefide over the fimple effence of every thing, But the compofition and 
divifion of things is the bufinefs of our intelle€t; ideas at the fame time, and that intelle€tion 
which is co-ordinate to ideas, being exempt from all thefe, on account of tranfcendent fimpli- 
city. Neither, therefore, muft we eftablifh ideas of things generated from diflimilars, fuch as 
mules; nor of fruit produced by ingrafting from different trees: for all thefe have a pofterior 
and adventitious generation, and are not the work of nature alone, nor of nature proceeding 
according to her own reafons, but, as it were, compelled to labour contrary to her own deter- 
minations, Hence, it is manifeft that all art which imitates nature, and alone minifters to 
the ufe of the mortal life, is feparated from ideal caufe. But neither are the works 
which, depending on the purpofe of the foul, are perfected by a concourfe of many caufes, 
and which we are accuftomed to call the operations of fortune, to be conjoined with an ideal 
caufe. For things which are there perfected are eternal, and fubfift perpetually the fame, 
free from the nature of contingent events. It remains, therefore, that ideas muft be confined 
to univerfal and perfect effences, and to whatever confers to their natural fubfiftence ; as for 
inftance, to man, and eyery thing perfective of man, fuch as wifdom and virtue: for, as ideas 
are the generative and energetic caufes of the perfection of every thing, they diftribute being 
and perfection to effences, and convert them to the inexhauftible plenitude of their own omni- 
form natures.” 


» That Ariftotle is not ferious in this place is evident; for what he firt fays is a mere 
cavil, and not a confutation ; and, in the next place, he confiders the Platonilts as attributing 
ideas to accidents. This, however, is falfe: for, according to the more accurate of the an- 
tient Platomfls, there are no ideas of particulars, nor of the accidents to bodies. In reply to 
the cavil we may fay, that it is not pofble to number horfes, without employing monadi¢ 
number, (that is, number compofed from units), and which is different from the number of 
things numerable ; number in this latter cafe, being confubfiftent with the numerated natures. 
But, in fhort, if we do not direct our attention to material caufes, but to fuch as are firft- 
Operative, and feparate from their effects, it is neceffary to pafs to the contemplation of other 
natures, which, filling all things in an eternal time, with an immoveable energy, and from 
their very eflence, with beauty and order, comprehend the caufes of things generated in them- 
felyes; thefe caufes being fewer in number than mundane natures from their proximity to 

the 
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in tothe caufes of -which, thefe men proceeded from fenfibles to ideas : for 
ideas are homonymous with fenfible particulars, and befides effences * 
they are inherent in many other things, both in fenfibles and things 


eternal. 
Further ftill: it does not appear from any one of thefe, according to what 


modes + the fubfiftence of forms is evinced: for from fome, it is not necef- 
fary 


the one, but policing an ineffable power which comprehends the infinitude of the whole of 
time, and the things generated in it, through a tranfcendency of nature which is exempt from, 
and unco-ordinated with, the fenfible univerfe. 


* As there are many problems refpecting ideas, there are four of principal importance ; viz. 
if there are ideas; what are the things of which there are ideas; what are their participants, 
whether generated natures alone, or alfo fuch as are eternal, and whether all, or only fome 
things eternal; and, in the fourth place, in what manner ideas are participated. The prefent 
reaioning of Ariltotle, therefore, feems to relate to the third of thefe problems, viz. whether 
the defenders of thefe lucid beings admitted that there is any form or idea common to things 
geneiated and eternal, as, for inftance, the idea of fimilitude, or equality, or identity, which 
both the heavens and the realms of generation participate. There 1s indeed no abfurdity in 
admitting this: for though it is the fame thing which is participated, yet the mode of partici- 
petion is different; fince every thing participates principal caufes, in a manner adapted to its 
rank in the order of things. But, left any perturbation (fays Syrianus) fhould be occafioned 
by arguments of this kind, let u5 confider what were the opinions of the beft of the Platonifts 
refpecting the participants of ideas. Numenius, then, Cronius and Amelius confidered all in- 
telligible and fenfible natures as participating ideas; but Porphyry confined this participation to 
fenfbles alone, and afferted that the firt and beft of intelligibles were the things which were 
participated, but that the natures thence originating, viz. the order belonging to fouls, and the 
fenfible univerfe, were the participants of ideas. And indeed there is no abfurdity in admitting 
that the ideas of famenefs, equal, and fimilar, are after one manner participated by foul, and 
after another manner by nature ; in one way by the heavens, and in another by the realms of 
generation; and that of thefe there are indeed alliances, fympathies, and peculiarities in the 
participation of one idea; notwithftanding which, the pofterior always depend on the piior. 
After this.manner, mdeed, dca, by no means departing from itfelf, may be conceived to be 
impartibly prefent to all its participants. It will alfo follow that participants are adoined by 
things prior to themfelves, and ded back to wea itfelf; body through nature; this through 
foul, and this again through its own intellect, which fubffts in unproceeding union with 
divine forms, and ıs therefore conjoined with them better than things which {ubfit accord- 


132 to the idioms of their participants. 


+ There are many ways ‘by which the exiftence of ideas may be proved. At prefent it 
may fufhce to relate one of thems; for we propofe, on account of its importance, to confider 
this fubyect very fully in the additional notes which will be annexed to this work. He who 
fabricated the umverfe is a god. Every god produces by his very eflence 5 in the fame manner 


as fire burns, and {now refrigerates. Every thing which produces from its very eflence, pro- 
TE Tt duce 
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fary that fyllogifm fhould take place; but from others, even of things of 
which they do not think there are forms, forms arife. For, according to the 
reafons originating from the {crences *, there will be forms of all things of 
which there are {fc<iences 3; and, according to the one in the many, there will 
alfo be forms of negations T: but, from our underftanding fomething of that 
which is corrupted, there wiil be forms of things corruptible f; for there is a 


certain 


duces an image of itfelf. He, therefore, who fabricated the univerfe made the world an image 
of himfelf. If this be the cafe, he contains in himfelf paradigmatically the caufes of the une. 
verfe: but thefe are ideas. i 

Ior is that argument in favor of their fubfiftence to be defpifed, which confiders the perfeét- 
as prior to the impertect, unity to multitude, the impartible to the partible, and that which al- 
ways fubfifts afte: the fame manner to that which has a mutable ef'ence. In which the patrons 
of ideas fhow, that things do not begin from degraded natures, but that they end in thefe. 
But they begin from things the moft perfect, the beft, and the moft beautiful. For it would be 
abfurd to fuppofe that we can form conceptions of the equal and the fimilar, and every thing 
of this hind. confidered accerding to their principal fubfiftence, but that the intellect of the artı- 
ficer of the univerfe fhould not contain in himfelf thc equal itfelf, the juft itfelf, the beautiful, 
and the good, and every thing elie of a fimilar nature. 

* This alfo was faid by the Pythagorzans and Platonifts. If fciences are converfant with 
beings, they are univerfals; for {ciences are of things univerfal ; fo that the fyllogifm will be in 
the third figure. “The objects of [cience are univerfals 5 the objects of {cience are beings; there- 
fore fome univerfals are beings. For this is not true of all univerfals ; not indeed of univerfals_of 
pofterior origin, viz. which are abftracted from fenfibles, nor of thofe which are in individuals. 
But there is no abfurdity in admitting that all objects of fcience are beings, if objects which are 
properly fcientific are aflumed, but not the medicinal or the mechanical. For thefe are not pro- 
perly fcrences ; but thofe alone deferve to be fo denominated, which are employed about nag 
eternal, felf-fubfiftent, and perpetually the fame. 

t That they placed unity before multitude is evident; but they confidered this unity or 
monad as effential and generative of multitude, and not that which is peculiar to privation. 
For this is pofterior, and the foul perceiving the common privation of men, produces in herfelf 
noneman, or the conception of that which ıs not man. Eut we muft not fuppofe, that, as there 
is a certain ideal and terminated caufe in the univerfe, through which all the different fpecies of 
animals derive their perfection, fo there ts fome caufe which makes all thefe privations or non- 
men to fubfift. For thof- natures which have a principal fubfiftence in things, muft not be- 
fuppofed to depend from one and the fame caufe with thofe which are only confidered in them 
through a flender conception of the foul. 

t The things which true intelle& reaches by its projecting energy (vorga exCorn) are 
real beings: for the intellections of true intelleét cannot be deprived or eflence. But Aniftotle, 
as it ap.cars to r e, drawing down intellect to imagination, for the purpofe of concealment (for 
in other places he calls imagination paftive intelle€t), fays, there will thus alfo be an effence of 
things corrupted: for any one may imagine that which ıs corrupted. By this, therefore, we 
fee, that thofe who oppofe ideas are compelled to defcend from beings to privations; and from 

intellect 
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certain phantafm of thefe. Again, with refpect to the moft accurate argu- 
ments of the advocates for ideas, fome eftablith ideas of things relative *, of 
which we do not fay there is an effential genus; but others introduce a third 
man. And, in fhort, the affertions refpecting forms fubvert the very things 
the exiftence of which the advocates for forms are more willing to admit than 
that of ideas themfelves. For it happens that the duad F is not firt, but 

number ; 


intellect which is in energy to imagination and-opinion. For we can imagine and form an opi- 
nion of non-entity; but it is not pofhble to apprehend it by iftellectual energy, or know it 
{cientifically. 


* We do not fay that there are ideas of uneffential habitudes, nor of things in motion, nor of 
thofe things which are perfected according to fome unnatural pofition, whether upwards or 
downwards, to the right or left hand, or other things of this kind. But fuch things as become 
relatives through the participation of any idea, as fimilars, equals, or things different, participate 
of thefe, indeed, with a certain genus of being, but others receive among themfelves one defi- 
nite co-ordination of ideas. And is there any thing wonderful in afferting that fome fenfible 
particulars become relatives through divine forms, fince we admit that relation fubfifts alfo in 
the intelligible world? But, that relatives have not an effential fubfiftence here, is not only 
afferted by the Platonifts, but alfo by Ariflotle himfelf: for, when we fay that this thing is a 
caufe or principle, but another a thing caufed from a principle, do we not endeavour to fhow the 
order which divine natures preferve amongft themfelves ? According to Ariftotle alfo, of the 
feparate forms which he places over the mundane {pheres, fome are firt, others middle, and 
others laft; and thofe are of a greater, but thefe of a lefs ambit; fince they have the fame 
order among themfelves, as that of the ethereal fpheres, 

Ariftotle in the next place afks, how the advocates for ideas introduce a third man. For, as 
all ideas fubfift in the feveral orders of beings, there will not only be three, but many men, be- 
caufe all things may be multiplied: for they will fubfift in intellect and in intellects, in one foul 
and in fouls, in univerfal nature and in particular natures. In the heavens, therefore, and 
the earth, and nearly in all parts of the univerfe, the fpecies man will fubfift in a manner 
adapted to the places by which it is received. So that there will not only be three men, but a 
multitude incomprehenfible by our reafoning power. It mutt, however, be carefully remem- 
bered, that fenfible natures are not univocal with ideas: for, how can images be univocal with 
their exemplars? Nor mufl it by any means be thought that idea participates of any thing: 
for ideas prefent themfelves to be participated by all things, fince they are emmently primary 
forms. 


t Thofe divine men faid, that after the one principle of all things, which they were of opi- 
mion fhould be called the good itfelf, and the fuperefiential one, thire are two caufes of all 
things, a monad and a duad, of infinite power; and thefe principles they placed ia an accom. 
modated manner in the feveral orders of beings. For there is tomething which correfponds to 
the good itfelf in every difpohtion of things, and fomething which 1s appropriated to the firft 
monad, and the firft duad. But Aitltotle fays, that as they introduce among ideas the eflential 
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numter; and thot, prior to this, that which is relative and the effential fubfift, 
And this will be the cafe with all fuch particulars as, being confequent to the 
opinions refpecting forms, are contrary to principles. 


Further 


duad and the effential monad, in the hri place, becaufe they are accultomed to diftribute things 
more venerable than ideal caufes, they deftroy the monad and duad, which rank among prin- 
ciples. For, of the firt duad or monad, which will be. the more antient, the monad or the 
duad? “ind inthe neat place, becaufe the efenua tetrad is double of the effential duad, and 
tl- effential duad of the effential monad; this being the cafe, not only eflential number will be 
prior to the principles, but alfo relative number: and, ia fhort, Ariflotle fays that there are 
many things of this kind, through which wifhing to defend the theory refpe€ting ideas, they 
ignorantly oppofe their proper principles. 

But that all this is foreign to what thefe divine men have afferted, is evident to the more fagas 
¢ious, prior to all reafoning ; which I think fufficiently proves that the objections of Ariftotle 
are merely pretended, and not ferious. However, as fome one may demand. a, folution of the 
fallacious reafoning, we fay that the nature of piznceples is different from. the nature of zdeas, 
though fomething takes place about them equivocally; or rather not about them: for what can 
fupervene the moft divine of beings? But it takes place about our difcuflion of them: for the 
duad, which ranhs’as the fecond of the two great principles, after zhe zmeffuble one, imparts to- 
all things prolific power, progreffion,, multitude, and multiplication, and eacites ‘and moves all 
things to the fpontaneous generation, providential,care, and piefervation of poflerior natures, 
Hence it fills all the divine and intellectual orders, and alfo the order belonging to fouls, the 
phyfical and the fenfible, with fuch numbers as are adapted to each; but it does not fuffer any, 
thing to be unproduced which is in any refpe& naturally adapted to proceed into exiftences. 
But the duad itfelf, which has a fubfittence among ideas, imparts its own form to fouls, na~ 
tures, and bodies. Hence, whether the univerfe is divided, or the heavens alone, or the reafons, 
of foul alfo, or, prior to thefe reafons, circles themfelves (for thefe firft employ a twofold divi 
fion); or whether allo any animal has two eyes, or two hands, or two feet, or any other of the 
works of nature pofleffles the duad, this proceeds to things from the efential duad, which ranks 
in the order of ideas, but not from the principal duad, which is prior to ideas, and from which 
the ideal duad and every intellect derives its fubfiftence. The fame alfo with refpec& to the, 
monad: for there is one monad which has the relation of a principle, which, together with the 
higheft duad, imparts fubGiftence to all things, ayd is the leader of identity, ftabiliry, continuity, 
and eternal I;fe to wholes . but another monad is the eflential (avtoxevas) which has a priority in the 
order of ideas, through which participating effects are united, and are continued in their proper. 
habit. As, therefore, thefe divine men introduced a leading monad and duad among ideas, they, 
did not aflign them this dignity for the purpofe of deflroying the monad and duad which rank as. 
principles; for how could they ? fince they affert that the ideal monad and duad, together with.. 
the whole of an intellectual and intelligible efflence, fubfift from the principles. 

In anfwer hkewife to what Ariftotle fays, that they introduced monadic number, or number: 
confifting from unities, and on this account made the effential duad double of the effential, 
monad, we reply, that ideal numbers are not denominated from a quantity of units, but from. 
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Furcher ftill: agreeably to that opinion * by which they fay that there are 
ideas, there will not only be forms of eflences, but alfo of many other things. 
For there is not only one conception of effences, but allo of things which are 
not eflences ; and fciences will not alone be converfant with effence; and ten 
thoufand fimilar confequences will enfue. But, according to the neceflary,, 
and the opinions refpecting ideas, if forms may be participated, it unavoidably 
follows, that there are alone ideas of effences: for they are not participated 
according to accident ;, lince each is neceflarily participated, fo far as it is not 
predicated of a fubject. I fay, for inftance, if any thing participates of the. 


a certain character orfeal of a moft divine and fimple eflence. Individuals participate of thefe- 
according to their nature ; and, as fenfible man participates with colour, figure, and form, of the. 
eflential or ideal man, which 1s without colour, figure, and form; in hke manner fenfibles parti- 
cipate with quantity of the triad itfelf, which is devoid of all quantity. To inveftigate, there- 
fore, monadic multitude among ideal numbeis, is juft the fame as to inveftigate in the ideal’ 
man the liver, ipleen, inteftines, and the like. Hence, thefe divine men neither fubvert theirs 
piuinciples through ideal numbers, nor introduce among intelligibles number fubhi{ting in habi- 
tude. 

* We have before obferved that there are ideas of univerfal effences, as of man, horfe, and 
the like, and of alt fuch things as perfect thefé effences, as virtue and fciénce, together with 
fuch things as fimilitude, equality, and magnitude, which accede: to fouls, to bodies, and» 
to numbers. But things which accede to bodies alone, or corporeal accidents, have their 
determinate caufes, according to famblichus, in the reafons or productive powers of na- 
ture. For the divine Plotinus obferves that the idea of whitenefs is not-to-be placed in intel-- 
lect. It does not follow, therefore; that there are ideas of all univerfal conceptions, though the- 
converle is true, viz. that of whatever there are ideas there are univei fal conceptions’; -for, if: 
this were admitted, there would alfo be ideas of things contrary to nature. But neither are 
there ideas of all fuch things of which there are {crences improperly fo called 5. though, as they. 
are effences, it is rightly faid that they participate ideas.. Yet it does not follow, that a thing is 
effence which participates of effence: for we fay that fcience itfelf and juftice itfelf are effences, 
but our habits are not effeuces. It muft alfo be obferved, that nothing belonging to ideas is in 
a f{ubject, but that every thing which they contain tends to effence. For Ariftotle himfelf, in 
the eleventh book of this work, manifeftly demonftrates that nothing corporeal or incorporeal- 
has an accidental fubfiftence. We fhould rather therefore fay, that every immaterial and divine 
form is all-powerful in an unmultiplied, fingle, and moft fimple effence, and is participated by. 
fenfible natures partially, and not according to all its powers. ` The duad itfelf, therefore, con- 
t<ains in its effence the impartible, the intelligible, the productive, and the eternal, and none of 
thefe as ina fubject. But it is participated by a fuperior foul, according to more, but by ours 
according to fewer, of its powers 3. and by. bodies, or corporeal powers, fo far as pertains to one 
or two of its powers. Yet, as we have before obferved, itis not neceffary that all things which 
participate of eflences fhould be effences; but as certain things participate.impartibles partibly, 
and intelligibles without intelleCtion and intellect, fo likewife they participate effences without: 


effences { 
double;, 
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double, this alfo participates of the eternal, but according to accident: for it 
happens to the double to be eternal; fo that forms will be eflence: but thefe 
both here and there fignify eflence. Or, can we fay that the one in the many 
is any thing befides thefe? If, indeed, there is the fame form * of ideas and 
their participants, there will be fomething common: for why, of corruptible 
duads, and of duads which are many indeed, but eternal, is there rather one 
and the fame duad, than of this, and fome particular ‘duad? But if there is 
not the fame form it will be homonymous, and will be jult as if fome one 
{hould call Callias and a piece of wood a man, perceiving no communication 
whatever between them. But if we confider other things, 7. e. common 
reafons ‘fF, as adapted to forms, as, for inf{tance, a plane figure to the circle it- 
felf, and the other parts of the definition of a circle, that to which it belongs 
being added, if this be done, it is requifite to confider whether or not this is 
altogether vain. For, to what is it added? to the middle, or to the plane, 
orto all? For all things which are in eflence are ideas, as, for inftance, ani- 
mal and biped. Further ftill: itis neceflary that a thing itfelf, as for inftance 
a plane, fhould be a certain nature, which, in the fame manner as genus, Is 
inherent in all fpecies. 


* But neither are ideas univocal with fenfible natures, nor are they equivocal in the fame 
manner as things which fubfift from fortune , but they have the fame relation as a paradigm 
and its image ; efpecially fince the paradigm, by its very. eflence giving fubfiftence to the images, 
converts them to itfelf, 


t In an{wer to what is now faid by Ariftotle, it is neceffary to obferve that ideas are not, pro- 
perly fpeaking, objects of definition. For impartible, fimple, and intelle€lual forms are 
exempt from definitive reafons, and from: every thing which is naturally adapted to be confi- 
dered by a dilcurfive and: evolving. energy, fuch as is that of the dtanoetic power. Hence Plato, 
in his feventh epiftlé, fays that the circle ttfelf is different from that which is capable of being 
defined, and which is the obyeét of fcientific knowledge. And Anflotle himfelf, in the eighth 
book of this work, thinks it juft that there flould be no defimition of the moft fimple forms. 
Iiowever, though ideas were capable of being defined, it is not neceflary that we fhould ufe the 
fame definitions in fenfibles as in the exemplars themfelves. For there is not the fame defini- 
tion of the:image of Socrates, and of Socrates himfelf, though the image of Socrates fhould be 
made conformably to the Socratic form. But if any one fhould fay that there 1s the fame defi- 
mtion of both, what fhould prevent us from underftanding intelligible in the one and fenfible in 
the other? For itis fittthat all things fhould fubfift intelligibly in idea (Gf they are altogether 
inherent), but phyfically in fenfibles the obfcure refemblances of ideas, Hence, idea is not in 
reality capable of being defined"; nor, if it were, would it be comprehended by the fame defini- 
tion as its effc&ts. Or, though all thefe particulars fhould be granted, nothing will prevent us- 
from admitting that the fame things are intelligibly diftributed in excmplars, but imaginably or 


phyfically in images, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. YV. 


Bur molt of all it may be doubted * what forms contribute either to- 
things perpetual among fenfibles, or to things generated and corrupted: for 
they are neither the caufe to them of any motion, nor of any mutation what- 
ever. Nor yet do they afford any affittance to the fcience f of other things: 
for, neither are they the eflence of thefe (fince they would be in thefe), nor 
do they contribute to the being of any thing, fince they are not inherent in 
their participants: for, if this were the cafe, they might thus perhaps be conti- 
dered as caufes, as white mingled with white. But that reafon which Anaxa- 
goras firt, and Eudoxus afterwards, introduced, doubting, and likewife certain 
others, may be ealily confuted. For, to this opinion it is eafy to colle many 


* Ariftotle inquires, refpecting the utility of ideas, whether their fubfiftence contributes any 
thing to fenfibles. To this we ieply, that all divine natures are fuch as they are, both from 
their own principles and from themfelves. But, becaufe their eflence is both generative and 
providential, though they do not fubfilt for the fake of fecondary natures, yet they communicate 
effence, power, and every perfection to things fubordinate to themfelves. Indeed, through ideas, 
fuch things as are eternal among fenfibles, both fubfifl and perpetually endure ; natures of this 
kind being excited to unceafing life and motion, through love of thefe all-beautiful and all- 
perfect eflences. We may likewife afk, how the mortal and material effects of nature could 
proceed into being, unlefs nature and thofe demitirgic caufes which employ nature as an inftru- 
ment referred their energy to things terminated, and which have a perpetual famenefs of fubfift- 
ence. For, why is not any thing produced from any mutation? And why do the mutations 
and progreffions of nature appear to be bounded? Surely for no other reafon than becaule 
there is a pre-exiftent order in the reafons of nature. 


+ That the fpeculation of ideas efpecially contributes to the {cience of other things, the divine 
Plato every where evinces, but efpecially in the Parmenides, in which he fays, That he who does. 
not admit the fubfiftence of ideas will entirely deftroy the difcurfive power of the foul ; and in the 
Phædo his demonftrations of the immortality of the foul are principally founded on the hypothefis 
of ideas. But to urge that the infpection of ideas does not contribute to the {cience of fenfibles, 
rather becomes any one than a man converfant with demonftration. For, if demonttrations are 
from things prior and which have a more caufal fubfiltence, as Anftotle fhows in his Laft Analy. 
tics, it follows that nothing is {cientifically known through its own elements (for neither are thefe 
proper caufes, except fo far as fubfervient to things more true than themfelves), nor by a much 
{tronger reafon through its own accidents. The affertions, therefore, of Anaxagoras refpecting 
things of fimilar parts, and alfo the doubts of Eudoxus concerning certain things of this kind, 
are eafily fubverted. Neverthelefs, fince ideas are to fenfibles the caufes of goodnefs and per. 
manency, they neceflarily impart every perfection to the {cience of fenfibles which it is capable 
of receiving. 


things, 
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things, and fuch as are irspofible. But neither do other * things fubfift from 
forms accordi o any one of the modes which are ufually adduced. And 
to fay that ideas ave paradigms, and that other things participate of them, is 
to {peak idly, aiid to employ poetic metaphors. For. what 1s that which ope- 
rates looking to iaeas? For it is poflible that any thing may be, and may be 
generated, though it be not aflimilated to a paredigm ; fo thet, Socrates both 
exifting and not exifling, there wil! be fuch a perlon as Socrates. In a fimi- 
Jar manner, it is evident, though Socrates fhould be eternal, there will be 
many paradigms | of the fame thing, and therefore alfo forms; as, for in- 
ftance, of man, animal and biped, and man subistung as an idea. Further 
{till: forms will not only be paradigms of fenhbles f. tut alfo of themfel-es ; 
as, for inftance, genus, of generic {pecics ; fo that the fame thing will be both 
paradigm and image. Again: it may feem to be impoilible that effence, and 


that 


* That fenhbles do not confilt from ideas, neither as fiom matter, nor as from privation, nor 
as from material form, is evident ; becaufe no one of thefe is a true caufe. But iweas contain 
the moft proper and the moft comprehenfive caufes of all mundane natures; caufes which 
through tranfcendency of power are exempt from their effects, and are both effective and 
final. 


+ It is not proper to refer whatever appears in fenfibles and effects tothe fi:ft producing and 
intellectual caufes of thefe;, but while the fenfible man is an animal, biped, rational, mortal, and 
an infinity of other particulars, the ideal man, or man itfelf (auto avfewzos),1s none of thefe, fince 
it comprehends in itfelf impartibly the caufe of natural and fenfible men. ‘There is tio necef. 
fity, therefore, that the fenfible man fhould participate of many ideas fo far as he is man; but, 
becaufe he is fenhble, and on that account participates the caufe of man which fbfilts m natures 
that which is in foul, and that which is in intellect, fo far ıt may be granted that he participates 
of many ideas. Indeed, there is no abfurdity in admitting that things lalt participate of a'l the 

caufes prior to themfelves, fince, according to Amelius, the reafons or productive principles af 
nature may be properly faid to participate of ideas, but fouls receive their refemblances. So 
that we muft confider a diftribution and moft exact divifion of reafons as taking place in effects 
themfelves ; but to abftra@t caufes we muft aligu a profoundly indivifible comprehenfion cf 
wholes. 


t It muft be granted that, of the caufes contained in intelle&t, [ome are more univerfal, and 
others more particular, becaufe Ariftotle himfelf, as we have feen in the twelfth book, acknow.’ 
ledges that the divine caufes of the univerfe have the fame order among themf{elves with the 
cthereal fpheres ; and of thele, fome are evidently of a greater, and others ef a lefler ambit. 
However, it does not follow from this, either according to Aniftotle or the Platonifts, that the 
fecond in rank are images of the lrft; but ıt mult be faid that divine and intelligible natures 
are profoundly un.ted together, and pervade each other with perfect purity and withaqut confu. 
non 5 but it muft not by any means be admitted, that the fecond participates of the firt, in the 


fame 
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that of which it 1s the eflence, fhould be feparate*. So that, how can ideas, 
which are the eflences of things, have a feparate fubfiftence? But, in the 
Phzdo, it is aflerted that forms are the caufes both of being and generation ; 
and yet, notwithftanding the fubfiltence of forms, things will not be produced, 
unlefs there is that which moves. To which we may add, that many other 
things are made f, as, for inftance, a houfe and a ring, of which they do not 
affert there are forms. So that it is evident that other things alfo, of which 
they fay there are ideas, may both be, and be generated, through fuch-like 
caufes as we have juft now mentioned, but not through forms. But, indeed, 
relpecting ideas, many things fimilar to thofe already confidered, may be col- 
lected, both after this manner and through arguments more logical and more 
accurate. 


fame manner as fecondary and imperfect natures participate of ideas. All the caufes, there- 
fore, which fubfift in intelleét are the true exemplars of things pofterior, and receive in them- 
{elves no fubingreffion of image. 


* It is neceflary that the univerfal energies of divine natures fhould be eternally in energy |: 
and from this caufe zotal fpecies or idea can never defert the univerfe. For, fince it is a caufe of 
infinite power, it is neceflary, on account of its fimplicity and immenfity, that it fhould be a 
never- failing caufe to its effects. Buta partial nature would never participate of idea unlefs it 
had matter difpofed for its participation. The preparation, therefore, of material caufes which 
are converfant with motion, participates of immaterial caufes. $ 


t The Pythagoræaus and Platonifts do not admit that there are fabricative ideas of things 
which are neither in nature, nor are produced by nature. Ariftotle therefore rightly informs us 
that they were not of opinion that there are intelligible and divine ideas of things artificial. 
But, that in the foul of artifts there are reafons or productive principles which are the exemplars 
of artificial productions, is not only afferted by thefe divine men, but is admitted in many places 
by Ariftotle himfelf. The friends of ideas, therefore, in anfwer to his pretended objections, 
may very juftly afk how it can be confiftently granted that things artificial are accurately fabri- 
cated according to their exemplars refident in foul, and yet, that the works of nature are 
effected without a paradigmatic caufe, though art is faid to imitate nature in her operation? 
Indeed, on this hypothefis natural energy can be referred to no definite caufe, though Ariftotle, 
in the firft book of his Phyfics, fays that nature defires form. We therefore afk, what form ? 
Shall we fay, that which fubfifts in motion, and is material? But nature has not yet made this, 
and it is pofterior to nature herfelf, and is united with a formlefs fubjeét : to which we may add, 
the abfurdity of fuppofing that nature fhould defire that which has not yet a being, which is 
pofterior, is borne along in conjun@tion with privation, and on this account is bafe and unlovely. 
But, if nature afpires after that form which has a feparate fubfiftence, which is both true and 
prior to herfelf, and is a divine and real form,it is neceffary that this fhould be intellectual and 
immaterial, and fhould poffefs a perpetual famenefs of fubhitence, that the defre of nature may 

e unextinguifhed, and its energy never-failing. 


Uu - CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


SINCE, then, we have concluded thus much concerning ideas, it will be 
well again to fpeculate the confequences refpecting numbers, which happen 
to thofe who affert that they are feparate eflences, and the firft caufes of 
things. But it is neceffary, if number * is a certain nature, and there is 
nct any other eflence of it, but this very thing itfelf is its eflence, as fome 
affert,—if this be the cafe, it is neceflary, either that fomething belonging 
to it fhould rank as firt, and fomething as confequent which 1s fecond, 
and is different in form; and this either directly fubfilts in monads, and 
every monad is incapable of being compared with every monad; or all 
of them are diretly confequent, and, each may be compared with each, as 
they fay is the cafe with mathematical number ; for in mathematical number 
no one monad differs from another: or fome monads may be compared with 
others, and fome not; juft as if the firt duad fubhifts after the ove, in the 
next place the triad, and then another number. But the monads in each num- 
ber are capable of being compared, as, for inftanee, thofe which are in the firft 
duad, and thofe which are in the farft triad; and in a fimilar manner, im 


* Thar Ariftotle is not ferious in the following divifions which he makes through monads, is, 
I think, evident from hence, that all thefe divifions are fuperfluous, and the inquiry which they 
produce foreign to the purpofe. For, if thefe divine men fuppofed that feparate numbers have 
their fubhflenċe in a quantity of monads, it would be right to doubt whether all the monads. 
are incapable of being compared, in the fame number with each other, and in a different num- 
ber with other monads ; or whether they are all indifferent, like the monads in mathematicab 
number 5 or whether thefe are indeed indifferent, and without comparifon iu different numbers. 
But, on the contrary, they confidered fuch of thefe numbers as are feparate from the unive1fe as- 
imipartible, and without quantity, and as occultly fubfifting in divine forms. However, as thefe 
numbers proceed together with ideas into the fenfible world, they afferted that fome of them are 
infeparable from mundane natures. Hence, fome of the Pythagorzans, fays Syrianus, dif- 
courfed about infeparable numbers alone, but others of fuch as have a feparate fubiiftence, in 
w' ich as in paradigms they faw thofe numbers are contained which are perfected by nature.. 
But othets, making a diltinétion between the two, unfolded their doctrine in a more clear and 
perfect mann-.r. If it be requifite, however, to fpeak concerning the difference of thefe monads,, 
and their privation of difference, we muft fay that the monads which fubfiftin quantity are by no 
means to be extended to effential numbers ; but when we call effential numbers monads, we muft 
affert that all oi tnem mutually differ from each other by difference itfelf, and that they pofféfs a 
privation of difference from famenefs. It is evident, alfo, that thofe which are in the fame ordér 
are contained through mutual comparifon, in famenefs rather than in difference, but that thofe 
which are in different orders are converfant with much diverfty through the dominion of dif- 
ference. 


other 
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other numbers. But the monads in the duad itfelf cannot be compared with 
thofe in the triad itfelf, and in a fimilar manner in the other following num- 
bers. Hence, the mathematician after one numerates two, with the former 
one another one: and in numerating three he adds another one to thefe two; 
and fo of the ret. But Plato, after the one, confiders two other unities with- 
out the firft one, and the triad without the duad, and, in a fimilar manner, 
other numbers. Again, therefore, one kind of numbers mutt be {fuch as that 
which was firft mentioned, Lut another that which is employed by mathema- 
ticlans, and a third that which we have {poken of asthe lalt. Further full ; 
thefe numbers muft either be feparate from things or not feparate, but fubfift 
in fenfibles; yet not in fuch a manner as was confidered by us at firft, but as 
from numbers exifting in fenfibles. Or one kind of thefe muft have a fub- 
fiftence, and another not, cr all of them muft exift. The modes, therefore, 
according to which it is poflible for them to be, are neceflarily only thefe. 
But thofe who affert that zhe one is the principle, effence, and element of all 
things, and that from this and another certain one, number fubfifts, each of 
thefe nearly adopts fome one of thefe modes, -excepting this, that all the 
monads are not comparable; and this reafonably happens. For it is not 
pofible that numbers can have any other mode of fubfiftence befides thofe 
which have been enumerated. Some*, therefore, affert that both are num- 
bers, and that one of thefe modes which poflefles the prior and the pofterior 
accords with ideas: but that mathematical number is different from ideas and 
fenfibles; and that both ideas and mathematical numbers are feparate from 
fenfibles. But according to others, the mathematical 4+ number alone is the 


firk of things, and is feparated from fenfibles. The Pythagorzans $ alfo cele- 
brate 


Æ Ariftotle here, fays Syrianus, alludes to Plato, as Alexander Aphrodifienfis alfo obferves. 
Plato indeed afferted thefe things, and not thefe only: for, according to him, there 1s ideal 
number, or number fubffiing in the various orders of ideas; and there is alfo- mathematical 
number, which has indeed a more excellent fubfftence than phyfica!, but is fubordinate to ideal 
number ; juft as our foul is fuperior to nature, but pofteriof to intellect. 

4 Alexander, fays Syrianus, aflerts that Ariftotle here alludes to the followers of Xenocrates, 
who feparate'indeed mathematical number from fenfibles, but do not think it is the only num- 
ber. Indeed, as Syrianus obferves, how 1s it poflible, fince they were Platonis aud were will- 
ing to Pythagorize (mvbzyco gen) that they Mould not direct their attention to ‘impartible nym- 
bers feparated “rom the effence of foul? But it appears that by mathematical names they 
coifidered things-which-pertain to more excellent numbers. 


$ ‘That the Pyt!.agorwans, fays Syrianus, afferted that nature produces fcnfibles by numbers 
Uug mult 
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brate the mathematical one, but not as having a feparate fubfiftence; but they 
fay that from this fenfible eflences are derived. For they fabricate all 
heaven from numbers, only not from the monadic: but they confider monads- 
as poflefling magnitude. At the fame time they feem to doubt how the frh 
one confifts, polleffing magnitude. But a certain other philofopher * aflerts: 
that the firt number ranks among forms; and according to others f, the 
mathematical number is the frt number. In like manner with refpe& to: 


mult be confeffed ; but then thefe numbers were not mathematical but phyfical; and as they 
{poke fymbolically, it is not improbable that they demonftrated every property of fenfibles by 
mathematical names. However (fays he) to afcribe to them a knowledge of fenfible numbers 
alone, is not only ridiculous but highly impious. For they received indeed from the theology 
of Orpheus the principles of intelligible and intelletual numbers, they afhgned them an abund. 
ant progreflion, and extended their dominion as far as to fenfibles themfelves. Hence, that 
proverb was peculiar to the Pythagorzans, that al? things are affimilated to number, This being 
the cafe, Ariftotle cannot be ferious in alferting that the Pythagorzans were alone converfant 
with bodies, and numbers co-exiftent with bodies. ‘ For indeed (fays Syrianus) Pythagoras 
himfelf, in THE Sacrep Discourse, clearly fays that number 1s the ruler of forms and ideas, 
and,is the caufe of gods and daemons. He alfo fuppofes that to the moft antient and artifi- 
cially-ruling deity, number is the canon, the artificial reafon, the intellect alfo, and the moft 
undeviating balance of the compofition and generation of all things.” Autos pev Mubayopas, ev Tw icpw 
Aoyw, ÜAPPNÖNV LOPPUY nai tdewv pavTopa Tov apibjsov EAEYEV Event, KAI EUV Mai ÒAYLOVOV AITIOV? Ka TH Weer. 
G UTATY HALNPATITTEVOVTE TEXVWUTH Jew HAVOVA, HALL AOYOY TEXVIKOV, VOUV TE, KAL TADAN aKAIVECTATAaY TOV apibuov 
ùmene TuTTATIOS nai yevecews Twv Mavtav. ‘* But Philolaus declared that number is the governing 
and felf-begotten bond of the eterral permanency of mundane natures.” Wircravs dey Ths Tuv 
KOTMIKWY BiwVias Aapon, Try MPATITTEVOUTAY KAI AUTOYEN TUVOXNV Eivi amEpniato Tov apiduov. “ And 
Hippafus and all thofe who were deftined to a quinquennial filence (axovcyarmo:), called number 
the judicial inftrument of the maker of the univerfe, and the firit paradigm of mundane fabri- 
cation” ‘Oi de areas ‘Iaaacoy axoucuatinos apiluov eimoy KPITIKOV KOF HOYPYOU JEOU Opyavov, Hat TAPAGEVYMA 
TeuwTov MOTLOTOAS. 

But how is it poflible that they could have fpoken thus fublimely of number, unlefs they had 
confidered it as poflefling an eflence feparate from fenfibles, and a tranfcendency fabricative, and 
at the fame time paradigmatic ? 


* 3e. Plato. 


+ Some, fays Ariftotle, do not admit known mathematical number, but introducing one 
number, 7. e. the ideal, they call this alfo mathematical. They were perhaps induced to this, 
becaufe mathematical number is twofold, one confifting from monads or unities, and the other 
cffential, with which the artificer of the univerfe is faid to have adorned the rational foul. 
They were unwilling indeed to call that number which is known to the multitude ideal, as being 
uncflential, but they did not confider that nun.ber which is effentially inherent in fouls, aud 
from which the monadic originates, as the fame with ideal number. However, they did not re. 
fufe to call it ideal, in the fame manner as we are accultomed to call the middle reafons of the 
foul ideas. 


lengths, 
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lengths *, and fuperficies, and folids ; for, according to fome, thofe which fub- 
fit after ideas are different from fuch as are mathematical. But, of thofe who 
{peak differently, fome difcourfe of mathematical natures mathematically, and 
thefe are fuch as do not confider ideas to be numbers, nor affert that there are 
ideas. But others fpeak of mathematical natures not mathematically: for 
they contend that every magnitude cannot be cut into magnitudes, and that 
any kind-of monads do not compofe the duad. All, however, confider num- 
bers as monadic, except fuch of the Pythagorzans as affert that the one is the 
element and principle of things. But thefe confider monads as endued with 
magnitude, as we have already obferved. In how many ways, therefore, 
numbers are confidered by thefe men, and that all the modes have been enu- 
merated, is, from what has been faid, manifeft. All the modes, however, are 
impoflible, though perhaps one more than another. 


CHAP. VII. 


In the firft place, therefore, let us confider whether monads are capable of 
being compared with each other, or cannot be compared F: and it they can- 
not be mutually compared, in what way can we as it were divide them; for 
every kind of monad will not admit of comparifon with every kind. But 
thofe monads which are in the duad, do not admit of comparifon with thofe 
in the triad; and thus the monads in each prime number cannot be com- 
pared with each other. If, therefore, all the monads are capable of being 


* The fame thing alfo may be aflerted of geometrical names. For figures fubfilt after one 
manner in intelle@t, and after another in foul, but im both thefe without dimenfion. Hence, 
thofe divine men, regarding the peculiar nature of things, and not the ufe of names, {poke of 
impartible magnitudes, indivwfible lines, and the duad without quantity, becaufe they directed 
their intelle€iual eye to the caufal fubfiftence of thefe in intellect and foul. 

t All this, if it were ferioufly faid, would be faid in vain. For no one of divine and intel- 
le€tual numbers is monadic. But all arithmetical monads are without any difference. What 
is afferted therefore by Ariftotle does not follow: for it will not be ideał number, fince this 
does not confift from uniries. For it ts dificult to devife how many umities compofe this or 
that idea. But if the whole propofition is falfe, which fays that every number is monadic, or 
compofed from unities, nothing will be demonftrated from it, but we may rather from what is 
faid conclude the contrary: for if it is true, both according to the Pythagorzans and Ariftotle, 
to fay that every number which confits from unities 1s not ideal number, and the Pythago- 
reans affert that there is fuch a thing as ideal number, every number will not confift from 
unities. 

compared 
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compared, and are without any difference, mathematical number, and one 
number alone will fubit; and it will not be poffible that ideas can be num- 
bers: for what kind of number will man-itfelf be, or animal-itfeif,-or any. 
other fpecies ? For there is ome idea of each, as for inftance, one idea of man- 
itfelf, and another one of animal-itfelf. But fimilar monads, and fuch as have 
no difference, are infinite: fo that this triad will not in any refpect be more 
man-itfelf, than any thing elfe. But, if ideas are not numbers *, 1t is not, 
in fhort, poffible that they-can have any fubfiftence : for from what principles 
will ideas be derived? For number is from the one and the indefinite duad : 
and thefe are faid to be the principles and elements of number, and cannot 
be in order, either prior or pofterior to numbers. But if monads do not 
admit of comparifon, and are in {fuch a manner incapable of being com- 
pared that every one is diferent from every one, neither is it poflible that 
this can be mathematical number, (for mathematical number confilts of 
monads which are not different from each other, and the things manifefted 
by it, harmonife with monads of this-kind), nor yet can this number belong 
to forms; for the firt duad will net be from one and the indefinite duad ; 
and afterwards the following numbers, as it is faid, viz, the duad, triad, and 
tetrad: for atthe fame time, the monads which are in the firt duad are 
generated; whether they fubfift from unequal monads (for from things 


* Ariftotle rightly affumes, that if ideas are not nunibers, it is not poflible for them to have 
any fubliftence. But he does not demonftrate that they are not, 'for ıt would indeed be 1mpof- 
fible. That ideas are not numbers confifting from unities he fome time fince defired ‘might 
be granted, but he is not willing to prove it. Ariftotle, however, does not confider either 
the one or number, in the fame manner as they were coniidered by the Pythagorxans:; for they, 
when they beheld a twofold co-ordination of things about every being, afferted that the better 
was imparted to every thing from the one, but the worfe from the duad. But Ariftotle, according 
to his ufual method, confiders thefe names rather mathematically than agreeably to the con- 
ceptions of the antients. 

If, therefore, there are ideas, as thofe divine men have demonftrated, and as we alfo have 
cyinced there are, ideas will not be numbers compofed from-unities, ince arithmetical unjties 
or monads are wiihout any difference, nor will this be the cafe even if unites are fuppofcd to 
be different from each other, unlefs numbers compofed from unities are eonfidered according 
to a different Hynification. It mult here, however, be obferved, that numbers according to 
their firft fubfiftence are fuperior to ideas, viz confidered as characteriang the hyparxes or 
fuirmits of divine natures; for in this cafe, they have a fupereflential fublillence. To thole 
of a uly philofophical genius this will be evident, from fludying the Parmenides of Plato; 
and, as we learn from Syrianus, this was one of the theological dogmas of the Pythago. 
rxaus. 


made 
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made equal they were produced) or have a fubfiftence different from 
this. 

In the next place, if ome monad is prior* to another, it will alfo be prior to 
the duad which fubfifts from thefe: for when of any thing, fomething -is 
prior, and fomething pofterior, then, that alfo which fubfifts from thefe, will 
be prior to this, and pofterior to that. Further ftill F : fince the one itfelf 
is firt, and afterwards a certain one of the reft; alfo, a fecond after this, and 
again, a third; there will be a fecond indeed, after a fecond, but a third after 
the firft one: fo that monads will be prior to the numbers which are com- 
poled from them, Thus, for inftance, in the duad there will be a third 
monad, before the number three has a fubfiftence, and in the triad a fourth, 
and in the tetrad a fifth, before thefe numbers fubfift. None t of them, 
however, afferts that monads are after this manner incapable of comparifon. 
But indeed, according to their principles, it is reafonable it fhould be fo, 
though impoffible according to truth: for it is reafonable that monads fhould 
be prior, if there is a certain firft monad, and a firft one; and in like man- 


* This, alfo Ariftotle aflumes, for the purpofe of demonftrating that the monads which are 
in ideal number are not incapable of being compared with each other: for, if the two monads in. 
the duad cannot be compared, one of thefe is prior and the other pofterior; for, fince they are 
different, they do not proceed together from the principles of number. But, if this be the cafe,. 
the duad itfelf will be prior to the junior of thefe unities, and will be junior to the prior ; fince 
yt ıs a mixture of two monads: for, as that liquor which ıs mingled from wine and honey, is- 
Sweeter than wine, but lefs {weet than honey 3; fo alfo the duad itfelf will be pofterior to its 
prior part, but prior to its pofterior part. That this, however, .is faid by Artitotle rather mm 
feft than ferioufly, is, as Syrianus well obferves, obvious to the more fagacious. 

+ What Ariftotle now fays is this: if after that unity which ranks as a-principle, and has the 
power of generating wholes, we conceive the prior monad in the duad,. there will be a duad: 
from this principal one, and monad, before the duad is generated. -And agai: if we conjoin 
two monads of the triad with the firt one, there will be a triad, before the triad itfelf fubfifts,. 
and univerfally a quantity of monads will always pre-occupy its proper number. But it has 
often been fhown that afferttons of this: kind are rather pretended than ferious: for how can 
feparation of this kind, and material divifion, and a compofition from things priorand pofterior, 
fo as to form one thing by fuch a eonjunchon, be adapted. to natures impartible, without 
quantity, and profoundly indivifible ? 

t Ariftotle, in what he now fays, is evidently not ferious: for,.if he were to. call intetligible 
eflences, or the numbers peculiar to them monads, there would be no abfurdity in afferting, 
Gnce there is an order in divine natures, that ¢/vzs is firk, and that in a following rank; but, 
in confequence of confidering mathematical monads, and yet taking away that which is peculiar 
to them, fince he fuppofes them to be incapable of being comprred with each other, he evi- 
déntly jefts through thefe hypothefes, in what he fays refpecting divine natures, 

ner- 
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ner with refpe& to duads, if there is a firt duad. For after that which is 
firft, it is rational and neceflary that there fhould be a certain fecond: and 
if a fecond, a third ; and fo of the reft in a following order. But to affert ar 
the fame time, that there is a firft and fecond monad after zbe one, and alfo 
a firft duad, is impoflible. Thefe, however, introduce a monad and a firft 
-one, but no longer a fecond anda third. They alfo introduce a firft duad, 
but not a fecond and a third. It is evident *» however, that if all monads do 
not admit of comrarifon, it is impoffible that there can be a duad and a triad, 
acd other numbers: for whether monads are without any difference, or 
whether each differs from each, it is neceflary that number fhould te nu- 
merated by addition; as, for inftance, the duad, by the aduition of one to 
another one; and the triad, by another one being added to two: and ina 
fimilar manner the tetrad. But this being the cale, it is impofhble that there 
fhould be a generation of numbers, in fuch a manner as they generate them 
from the duad and the one: for the duad becomes a part of the triad, and 
the triad of the tetrad. And the like confequences enfue in the following 
numbers. But from the firft duad t, and the indefinite duad, the tetrad is 

produced, 


* Ideal number, fays Aiiftotle, cannot have any fubfittence, that is, the duad itfelf, and the 
triad itfelf, if monads are fuppofed to be incapable of comparrfon, to which it is confequent 
that it is not number compofed from unities. Ihis, indeed, he omits, but infers that whether 
unities are capable of being compared or not, it is neceflary that there fhould not be the triad 
itfelf ; becaufe every number is numerated, and completed by appofition, as the duad by af. 
fuming unity becomes the triad; and that on this account there are many duads in the num. 
ber fix, in eight, and in twelve; and alfo that the duad 1s a part, of the tiad, indeed, two parts, 
but the half of the tetrad. ‘Thereis, however, nothing of this kind in ideal numbers: for thefe, 
according to the Pythagorzans, are generated from the monad and indefinite duad, and each of 
them is one, and no one is a part of another. So that Aritotle indeed is ferious in what he 
days of the properties of ideal numbers, but not when he previouffy aflumes that every number 
is meafured and completed by appofition: for the properties of numbers compofed from 
unities, cannot he transferred to all numbers. Nothing elle, therefore, is now concluded by 
Ariftotle, than that it 1s impofhible that the duad itfelf can be number compofed from unities ; 
which, fays Syrianus, prior.to all reafoning is nearly granted by all men. 


+ Ariftotle fays this in oppofituon to himfelf. They, fays he, from the duad itfelf (for he 
calls this the firt duad), and from that duad which has the relation of a principle, which he 
calls the indefinite duad, perfect the tetrad, neither producing nor incieafing it by compofition, 
but the indefinite duad being multiplied into the duad itfelf generates the tetrad. On which 
account, they by no means compofe ideal number through appofition. Having faid thus much, 
àn oppofition as it were to himfelf, he grants that they did nor conftitute number by appofition, 

ne and 
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. produced, being two duads befide the duad itfelf But, if the duad itfelf is 
not a part, there will yet be another one duad, and the duad will fubh{t.from 
the one itfelf, and another one. If this, however, is the cafe, it is not pof- 
fible that the indefinite duad can be the other element: for it generates 
another monad, but not the definite duad. 

Further {till* : befides the triad, and the duad itfelf, how will there be 
other tiiads and duads? And in what manner will they be compofed from 
prior and pofterior monads? For all thefe things are fictitious; and it is 
impoflible that there fhould be a firk duad, and afterwards the triad itfelf. 
It follows, howewer, that this muft neceflarily be the cafe, if the one, and 
the indefinite duad, are the elements of numbers. But if the confequences 
are impoffible, it is alfo impoffible that thefe can be principles. If, therefore, 
fome monads differ from others, thefe things, and other things of this kind, 
neceflarily happen. But if the monads in another number are different, 
but thofe in the fame number are alone without any mutual difference, even 
in this cafe difficulties as numerous will arife. As, for inftance, in the decad 
itfelf, there are ten monads; but it is compofed both from thefe, and two 
pentads. Since, however, the decad is not a cafual number (for neither is 
it compofed from cafusl pentads, nor from cafual monads) it is neceflary 
that the monads in this decad fhould differ: for, if they do not differ, neither 
will the pentads differ from which the decad is compofed. But, fince they 
differ, the monads alfo will differ. If, therefore, they differ, whether does it 
follow, that there will not be other pentads, but only thole two, or that there 


and that the other of the principles which converts all divine natures to itfelf, and excites them 
to the completion and generation of fecond and third fpecies, is the caufe of the production of 
multitude and all multiplication. 

> Thefe divine men after intellectual number placed that which fubfifts it foul, and next to 
this mathemaneal and phyfical number, yet they did not affert that all numbers are compofed 
fiom unities, nor did they call unities prior and pofterior, as havirg the relation of fubjects to 
the quantaty of numbers: for with them, all numbers were without quantity, except mathe- 
maucal number, but they contemplated triads, pentads, and decads in them from their powers, 
and the properties wh.ch they poffefs with relation to divine numbers. Hence, Ariftotle alfo 
fays, it is necefiary that there fhould be prior and pofterior triads and duads, fince they are 
perfe€ted from principles of this kind. ‘Indeed, if we affent to thefe principles, we muft admit 
many orders of numbers. But that itis tmpofhble there fhould be different numbers, does 
not feem to be concluded, nor ıs it potlible that it fhould; for, as Syrianus very jultly obferves, 
thut which is true cannot be confuted, and that which ts falfe i is E T > TO TE yxp arnêeg 
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will be? For in the decad, there 1s not another decad befides itfelf. But, 
indeed, it is alfo neceffary that the tetrad fhould not be compofed from 
cafual duads: for the indefinite duad, as they fay, receiving the definite 
duad, produces two duads. For it caufes the duad which it receives to be- 

come two. 
Again*:; how does it happen that there is a certain nature, i.e. the 
duad, 


* Thefe things are by no means doubted againit divine numbers; for thefe are not compofed: 
from unities, fo as that we fhould have to inquire what cach of thefe numbers is, befides the 
unities fubject to it+ but thefe objections may be more aptly urged againft mathematical 
number. In defence, therefore, of mathematical number, we may fay that as in every thing, 
according to the doétrine of Ariftotle himfelf, one thing eorrefponds to matter, and another to 
form, in the pentad alfo, or number five, its five monads, and in fhort its quantity, and the 
number which is the fubjeét of participation, are derived from the duad itfelf'; but its form, 
that is, the pentad itfelf, is from the monad: for every form is a monad, and unites its fubject 
quantity. ‘The pentad itfelf, therefore, which is a monad, proceeds fiom tne principal monad,. 
or that which ranks as the higheft principle, after the ineffable one, forms its fubject quantity, 
which is itfelf formlefs, and connects it to its own form. For it is again neceflary to under- 
{tand that there are two principles of mathematical numbers in our fouls, the monad which 
comprchends in itfelf all the forms of numbers, ancd-correfponds to the monad in intellectual 
natures, and the duad, which is a certain generative principle of infinite power, and which omw 
this account, as being the image of the never-failing and intelligible duad, 1s called indefinite. 
While this proceeds to all things, it is not deferted in its courfe by the monad, but that which 
proceeds from the monad continually diftinguifhes and forms boundlefs quantity, gives a fpecific 
diftinétion to all its orderly progreflons, and inceffantly adorns them with forms. And as in 
mundane natures, there is neither any thing formlefs, nor any vacuum among the fpecies of 
things, fo likewife in mathematical number, neither is any quantity left innumerable, for thus, 
the forming power of the monad would be vanquifhed by the indefinite duad, nor does any 
medium intervene, between the confequent numbers, and the well-difpofed ‘energy of the 
monad. 

Neither, therefore, does the pentad confift from fubftance and accident, as a white mans. 
nor from genus and difference, as man from animal and biped; nor from five monads mutually 
touching each other, like a bundle of wood; nor from things mingled, like a drink made from 
wine and honey; nor from things fuftaining pofition, as {tones by their pofition complete the 
houfe ; nor laftly, as things numerable, for thefe are nothing elfe than particulars. But it does 
not follow that numbers themfelves, becaufe they confift from indivihble monads, have nothing 
elfe befides monads; (for the multitude of points in continued quantity is an indivibble multi- 
tude, yet it is not on this account that there is a completion of fomething elfe, from the 
points themfelves) but this takes place, becaufe there is fomething in them which correfponds 
to matter, and fomething which correfponds to form. Laftly, when we unite the triad with 
the tetrad, we fay that we make feven. The affertion, however, is not true: for monads con- 
joined with monads, produce indeed the fubject of the number 7, but nothing more. Who 
shen imparts the heptadic form to thefe monads ? Who is st alfo, that gives the form of a bed 
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duad, ‘befides two monads, and the triad, beflides ‘three monads? for either 
one participates of the other, as a white man, befides white and man; (for 
he participates of thefe) or the one is a certain difference of the other, as 
man befides animal and biped. Further full: fome things are one by con- 
tact, others by mixture, and ochers by pofition ; none of which can pertain 
to the monads from which the duad and the triad conl. But as two men 
are not one certain thing befides both, the fame confequence muft neceflarily 
apply to monads; nor muft it be faid that they differ becaufe they are indi- 
vifible ; for, on this account points alfo are indivifible. But at the fame 
time the duad of two men, is not any thing elfe befides the two. Nor yet, 
ought this to be concealed, tha€ there will be prior and pofterior duads; and 
an like manner with refpeét to othér numbers. For the duads* in the 

tetrad 


to a certain number of pieces of wood? Shall we not fay that the foul of the carpenter, from 
the art which he pofleffes, fafhions the wood, fo as to receive the form of a bed, and that the 
numerative foul, from poffeffing in herfelf a monad which has the relation of a principle, gives 
form and fubfittence to all numbers? But in this only confifts the difference, that the carpen- 
ter’s art is not naturally inherent in us, and requires manual operation, becaufe it is converfant 
with fenfible matter, but the numerative art is naturally prefent with us, and is therefore pof- 
fefled by all men, and hag an intellectual matter, which it inftantaneoufly invefts with form. 
And this is that which deceives the multitude, who think that the heptad is nothing befides 
feven monads. Tor the imagination of the vulgar, unlefs it firit fees a thing unadorned, after- 
wards the fupervening energy of the adorner, and laftly, above all the thing itfelf perfect and 
formed, cannot be perfuaded that ıt has two natures, one formlefs, the other formal, and {till 
further, that which beyond thefe imparts form ; but aflerts that the fubject is one, and without 
generation. Hence, perhaps, the antient theologifts and Plato afcribed temporal generations 
to things without generation, and to things which are perpetually adorned and regularly dil- 
pofed, privation of order and ornament, the erroneous and the boundlefs, that they might lead 
men to the knowledge of a formal and effetive caule. It is, therefore, by no means wonderful, 
that though feven fenfible monads are never without the heptad, thefe fhould be diftinguifhed by 
{cience, and that the former fhould have the relation of a fubject and be analogous io matter, 
and the latter fhould correfpond to fpecies and form, 

* This is faid 1n conformity to that conception, that the fecond of the two great principles 
after the ineffable caufe of all, doubles numbers. In reality, however, this neither muilitates 
againft ideal, and impartible number, nor again{t mathematical, and which confifts from monads. 
For in the latter, the quantities of the leffer numbers are placed together, and fubjected to the 
form of the greater number, and not the numbers themfelves. As, therefore, when water is 
changed into air, the water does not become air, or the fubject of air, but that which was the 
fubject of water becomes the fubje€t of air, fo, when the triad unites itfelf with the duad, the 
fpecies or forms of the two numbers are not mingled, except in their immaterial reafons, in 
which a: the fame time that they are feparate, they are not impeded from being united, but the 
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tetrad fubhft together with each other, but they are prior to thofe in the 
octad ; and as the duad produces the duads in the tetrad, fo thefe duads pto. 
duce the tetrads in the oétład itfelf. So that, if the firft duad is an idea, thefe 
alfo will be certain ideas. ‘The faine* reafoning will lkewife take place 
with refpect to monads: for the monads which are in the firft duad will’ 
generate the four monads which are In the tetrad, So that all monads will 
be ideas, and idea will be compofed from ideas. And hence, it 1s evident 
that thofe things alfo of which thefe are ideas will be compofites, Juft as 
if any one fhould fay that animals are compofed from animals: if, therefore, 
there are ideas of thefe, ideas will be compofed from animals. And, in 
fhort, to make monads in any refpect different, is abfurd and fiditious, 
But, I mean by fi&itious, that which is forcibly introduced to an hypothefis. 
For we do not fee that monad differs from monad either according to quan- 
tity or quality: and it 1s neceffary that every number fhould be either 
equal f or unequal, but efpecially monadic number. So that, if neither 
greater nor lefler, it mult be equal. But we confider things which are equal, 


quantities of the two numbers which are placed together become the fubje€t of the pentad: 
The triad therefore is one, and alfo the tetrad, even in mathematical numbers: for although in 
the ennead or number nine, you may conceive a firt, fecond, and third triad, yet you fee one 
thing thrice afflumed; and in fhort, in the ennead, there 1s nothing but the form of the ennead. 
in the quantity of nine monads. But, if you mentally feparate its fublect; (for form is im- 
partible) you will immediately inveft it with forms correfponding to its divifion: for our foul 
cannot endure to fee that which is formlefs, unadorned, efpecially as fhe poffeffes the power of 
invefting it with ornament. 


* Number, as fubfifting among ideas, is not compofed from monads, nor are ideas compofedi 
from ideas; a3, for inftance, the idea of. horfe from the idea of man and dog, in the fame man- 
ner as horfe, in this fenfible region, is compofed from fenfible natures. Nor in mathematical 
number are the monads different, but all thofe which are fubjected to numbers are without 
difference, except that monad which is the principle, fountain, and mother of all number of 
this kind. Not only the many monads of mathematical number are equivocal to this monad ;; 
but the indefinite duad of fuch number 1s equivoeal to the indefinite duad of inteligibles. 


+ Thefe things are not afferted againft the monads which are fubjected to numbers: for they 
neither differ in quantity, fince all of them are the leaft, nor in quality, for they are formlefs. 


t Equality, indeed, and inequality permeate every number, the natural, the fupernatural, 
and the mathematical. But itis here worthy of obfervation, that Ariflotle manifeftly acknow- 
ledges that all numbers are not compofed from monads; for the expreflion ‘* but efpectalry 
monadt number” is an evident confirmation of the doctrine of the antients, As all his argu- 
ments, therefore, are taken from numbers compofed from unities, they do not in reality op7 
pole thofe numb.rs which rank among ideas. 

and 
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and altogether without difference, as the fame in numbers. And, tf this be 
not the cafe, neither will the duads in this decad be without difference, fince 
they are equal: for what caufe can he aflign who fays that they are 
without difference? 

Further ftill*: if every monad and another monad make two, a monad 
taken from the duad, and a monad from the triad will be two; and this 
duad will confift of monads which have no diverfity. It may, therefore be 
afked, whether this duad is prior or pofterior to. the triad? For there ap- 
pears to be a greater neceflity that it fhould be prior; fince the one fubhifts 
together with a triad of monads, but the other with a duad. And we, in 
fhort, apprehend that one and one are two f, whether they are equal or 
unequal; as, for inftance, the good and the evil, man and horfe. But, if 
the number of the triad is not greater than that of the duad, it is wonder- 


* It would be abfurd to fuppofe that Ariftotle is ferious in what he now fays, or was imwhat he’ 
has before fud concerning ideal numbers: for neither are two monads the fubject ef the duad 
ttíelf, nor three of the triad itfelf: nor, if they were, would it be pofhble to take from both, 
and make fomething elfe, becaufe both famenefs and difference are in each of thefe. And if 
you fhould take difference from each of them, or from one of them. difference and from the 
other famenefs, you would not, indeed, produce any third thing mingled from both. Indeed, 
all the queftions now propofed by Aritotle are taken from things material and altogether’ 
partible, and are entirely foreign from intellectual, fimple, and impartible eflences. But, if 
Ariftotle’s queftions pertain to mathematical number, they may be eafily folved from what has 
been already faid: for it is not neceflary that we fhould take from’ the duad or the triad, that 
we may make other duads; fince thefe things take place about things numerable, as from two. 
horfes, and three men. If, therefore, we take the duad: from both, we make a tetrad from: 
diffimilar monads. But, if each be what itis, it-may caft away the duad. All thefe imagi- 
nations, however, which announce numbers to be of pofterior origin, and to fubfif— by an 
ab{traction from fenfibles, ferve only to lead us into‘the myfteries of numbers of a much nobler- 
origia, and of a much fuperior order. 


+ The Pythagorzans, fays Syrianus, called forms or ideas monads, as being the pre-fubfifting: 
meafures of fenfibles. This being the cafe, as forms themfelves are different, they neceffarily 
faid that thefe monads alfo are different. ‘The monads, therefore, in intellect are different 
through intelle€tual difference, and thofe in foul poflefs a ftill greater difference 1n -confequence- 
of being much more remote from the wneffable one. but again, all thefe monads may be com- 
pared with each other, on account of the union which pervades all things from the good, itfelf, 
and through identity being victorious in immaterial forms. Syrianus adds, that the Pythago. | 
reans neither referred any of the monads which Ariftotle now examines to ideal numbersy, 
nor related their diverfities. 


ful: 
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ful*: and, if it is greater, it is evident that equal number alfo is inherent in the 
duad; and is not different from the duad itfelf. This, however, will not 
happen, if there is a certain firt, and alfo a fecond number; nor will ideas 
be numbers: for this is rightly faid by thofe who think it proper that 
monads fhould be different; fince, as we have before obferved, they will be 
ideas: for the fpecies cf both is one. But, with refpect to monads, if they 
are without difference, this alfo will be the cafe with duads and triads. So 
that it is neceff:ry to fay to the authors of this aflertion, that in enumerating 
one, two, that which is pre-exiftent muft not be admitted: for neither is 
generation from the indefinite duad, nor is it poffible that idea can fubfitt : 
for one idea would be inherent in another; and all forms would be-parts of 
one. Hence, with refpect to the hypothefis indeed, they fpeak rightly,, but 
fimply confidered not rightly; for they fubvert many things: fince they fay 
it is dubioust, whether when we numerate and predicate one, two, three, 
we allume any thing, or effet this according to parts. But we do both; on 
which account it is ridiculous to refer this to fo great a difference of eilence, 


* It is by no means wonderful, if the Pythagorzans, afferting that there are fuch things as 
the duad itfelf, and the triad itfelf, alfo faid that the triad is not more ample than the duad, and 
that the duad is not inherent in the triad: for neither do thefe numbers participate of quantity, 
nor is the form of equality or inequality inherent in them after the fame manner as in numbers 
compofed from unities. For in thofe, equal numbers are never allo unequal; but, in ideal 
numbers, the fame are both equal and unequal to eacn other, juft as they are both /ame and 
different. And this arifes from their receiving the illuminations of the genera of being, and the 
moft comprehenfive of forms. Nor is this attended with any contradiction: for they are not 
unequal, fo far as they aie equal, nor diflimilar, fo far as they are fimilar, nor different, fo far as 
they are the fame: but they are indeed fimilar, equal, and the fame through fimilitude, equality, 
and identity; and difimular, unequal, and different, through forms, oppofite as it were to the 
former: for it is not poflible, fince the monad and indefimte duad rank among the firt prin- 
ciples of things, that the natures which fubfit from them, fhould not receive the powers of both. 

+ When the form of the triad itfelf 1s received by three monads, the triad in energy is. pro- 
duced, and becomes one thing. But this now fubfifting in energy will not become the tetrad 
or the number four, by the addition of the monad : for how can the form of the triad be tranf- 
muted into that of the tetrad? But the triad, which 1s confidered in three monads alone, 1s in 
mere capacity, which, when it is conceived without the form of the triad, if it aflumes the 
monad will make indeed the fubject of the tetrad; and this again, fo far as it is formlefs, may, 
by afluming the monad, become the fubje€t of the pentad ; but, when occupied by the form of 
the triad, it alone produces the triad. Divifions, therefore, and multiplications arife from the 
matter and the quannty of numbers, and not from forms; for thefe are not only themfelves 
ummoveable, but they impart their own one form to the natures which they fupervene. 


CHAD, 
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- CHAP VII 


În the firt place, however, it will be well to define the particular dif- 
ference, if there is any, between number and the monad. But it is necefary 
that this difference fhould be, either according to quantity, or according to 
quality. Neither of thefe, however, appears to be poffible ; but the differ- 
ence fo far as number, is according to quantity. If, therefore, monads alfo 
differ in quantity, one number will differ from another, though equal to it 
in the multitude of monads. Further ftill: whether are the firt monads * 
greater or leffer, and whether do they afterwards increafe, or the contrary? 
For all thefe particulars are abfurd. But neither can they differ according to 
quality : for no paflion can be inherent in them; fince they fay that quality 
is prefent with numbers pofterior to quantity. 

Againy: this will neither happen to them from the one, nor from the 


duad. 


* Thefe things are rightly faid againft monads confidered according to their ufnal accep- 
tation. Neverthelefs, if any one attends to the generation of numbers compofed from unities, 
he will fee that the form which brings with it quality itfelf, afterwards gives formation to its 
fubject quantity. 

+ Becaufe Ariftotle affumes the one, for the monad which has the rank of a:principle, as he is 
apparently unwilling to allow that it has any quality, he does not admit that it is the caufe of 
quality. The indefinite duad, however, is rather the caufe of. quantity only, and not of both 
quantity and quality. But this again arifes from Ariftotle pretending,that the triad 1s nothing: 
but three monads: for in reality, if this were the cafe, the duad which generates quantity, 
would allo produce quality. But now, this generates infinite monads ; but the other, that is, 
the better principle, bounds and diftinguifhes them by forms. 

Moreover, fays Syrianus, Ariftotle very properly defires the Pythagorzans to fhow, not. 
only that ideal monads differ, but allo in what their difference confifts. And they will reply 
indeed, fays he, that it is not the difference of monads which are the fubjeéts of number; (for 
they did not admit that there was any difference among thefe) but a difference corref{ponding 
to the various orders of being: for when they fay that unity is the leaft of quantity, or the 
firft and common part of quantity, they define known mathematical unity. But, when they 
fay that unity is the form of forms, they exhibit the original caufe of ideas, which compre. 
hends in itfelf the forms of all numbers, and which the Stoics did not refufe to call one multi. 
tude. Again, fays Syrianus, when they difcourfed concerning divine monads, they conhdered 
one monad as intelligible, from the undecaying retreats of which, as we have before obferved, 
number proceeds 3 but another as intelle€tual and demiurgic, which they denominated Jupiter, 
concerning which, many of the antients, and hkewife many of the more recent Platonifts have 
written; but efpecially the divine Jamblichus, who has moft clearly, fays Syrianus, difcourfed 
on thefe monads, in the feventh book of his Colle€tion of Pythagoric dogmas, -Syrianus adds, 


thar 
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duad. For the one does not partake of quality, but the duad partakes both 
of quantity and quality: for the nature itfelf of the duad is the caufe that 
beings are many. If, therefore, this fubfifts in a certain refpect. differently, 
it muft be faid that this is efpecially fo in the principle; and we muft define 
refpecting the differences of the monad, that it is efpecially neceflary, and 
why itis fo, that this fhould be the cafe. But, if monads do not ditfer in 
quantity, nor yet in quality, what other difference in them can they aflign ? 
And indeed, if ideas* are numbers, it is evident that in neither of thefe 
ways, can all monads be compared with each other, nor yet be mutually 
without comparifon. Nor again, as certain others f fpeak concerning num- 
bers is it well faid. But thefe are fuch as do not indeed admit that there are 
ideas, neither fimply confidered, nor yet as being certain-numbers, but affert 
the fubfiltence of mathematical entities, and contend that numbers are the 
firit of things, and that the principle of them is zbe one it/elf: for it is in- 
deed abfurd f that zbe one fhould be fomethitng which is fuit of unittes, as 
they fay it is; but that the duad fhould not be fomething, which is firft 
of duads, nor the triad of triads; fince the fame reafoning will apply to all 


that he who is capable of underftanding the facred difcourfe (iegog reves) of Pythagoras, will 
there find all the orders both of monads and numbers completely celebrated. According to 
the Pythagorzans, therefore, there is a neceflary difference among the divine monads: for, in 
every progrefhon of things, it is requifite that the monad, which is the leader of that progreflion, 
fhould be more multiplied, than the monads which precede it; and therefore as many, and 
{uch as are the orders of beings, fuch and fo many are the differences of monads which rank 
as principles, 

* Indeed, if ideas were numbers compofed from momnads, all the hypothefes refpecting 
monads would be confuted in them: for, whether the monads of ideal number are without any 
difference, many abfurdities will follow; fince there willbe no difference between number com- 
pofed from monads and ideal number: or whether they are different, or fome of them are 
different, and others not, the difcourfe of Arittotle about them will be fictitious. But he who 
afferts that ideal number is nor compofed from monads, will not be difturbed by any of the 
pretended objections of Arrftotle ; for nothing indeed is fud again{t fuch an aflertion. 

+ If, fays Syrianus, there were any of the antients who aflerted thefe things, they are very 
properly reprobated by Ariftotle. But perhaps they did not ule the name of ideas, but fignified 
the properties of divine effences by mathematical names: for how could they give the one and 
number a fubfiftence prior to wholes, unlefs they had venerated me /upereffential one, true 
beings, and the order of ideas ? 

t Ariflodle rightly fees that the dogma is confiftent with itfelf: for, if in every order of 
beings there is a monad which has the dignity of a leader, and if all thefe monads proceed 
from a fupereffential one, abftracted from all things, it is neeeflary that there ‘fhould be ideal 
number, 

of 
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of them. If, therefore, this is the cafe * with the particulars refpeCting 
number, and fome one alone admits the fubfiftence of mathematical number, 
the one is not the principle of numbers: for it is neceflary that a one of. this 
kind fhould differ from other monads. But if this be the cafe, a certain 
firt duad alfo muft differ from other duads: and a fimilar confequence mutt 
take place with refpect to all following numbers. But if zbe one is the 
principle, there is a greater neceflity that the particulars refpecting num- 
bers fhould fubfift (as Plato faid), and that there fhould be a firt duad and 
triad, and that numbers fhould not admit of comparifon with each other. 
But yet again, if any one adopts thele pofitions, it has been faid by us that 
many impoflible f confequences will enfue. It is however neceffary f, 
that either thefe or thofe pofitions fhould be adopted ; fo-that if neither of 
them is true, it is not poffible that number can have a feparate fubfiftence. 
But, from thefe things, it is evident that the third mode, is the worft §, 
I mean that which afferts that mathematical number is the fame with the 
number belonging to forms: for it is neceflary that two errors fhould ac- 
cord in one opinion. For neither can mathematical number fubfift in this 
manner ; but it is necellary that he who lays down the peculiar hypothefes 


* The whole reafoning ts-as fo'lows: If mathematical num ber alone fubifts, thé one will 
not be the principle of things: but if zhe one itfelf is the principle of things, Plato is victorious, 
there is ideal number, and the one-kind of number effentially differs from the other. But it 
will be our province afterwards to fhow that the cne is the principle of things, which, fince ıt 1s 
neither intellect, nor being, nor number, is-the caufe of all thefe, and imparts effence and 


union to all things: for, this being fufficiently eftabhthed, Artitotle will be found to affent to 
all the lex timate dogmas of Pythagoras and Plato. 


+ Nothing impomble will however happen, if we reafon from a true hypothefis, and con. 
formably to the meaning of the antient philofophers. 


+ If number, fays ke, has a feparete fubhftence, it is neceffary that either mathematical 
number fhould be firft, or ideal’ number. It muft be obferved, however, that there are other 
numbers, viz. fuch es are fupereflential, prior to ideal numbers. 


§ Some, fays Arittotle, make two orders of numbers, and feparate them, as Plato ; for he 
manife(tly afferts that mathematical is different from ideal number. But others, as fome of 
the Pythagoræans, admit only one kind of number, viz. the mathematical; and others know 
indeed both mathematical and ideal number, but make them to be one. But perhaps, fays 
Syrianus, he means in this place Speufippus and Xenocrates, who, he fays, were the leaders of 
this moft depraved hypothefis. We have, however, already obierved refpeéting thefe philofo- 
phers, that though they employed the fame names, yet they knew the diftinction of nambeis 
according to ideas. 


Y y fhould 
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fhould be prolix, and that he fhould alfo neceilarily enumerate the confe. 
quences which happen to thofe who fpeak of numbers as if they were 
forms. 

But the mode of -the Pythagorzans* has partly fewer dithculties. than 
thofe which we have before mentioned, and partly has others which are 
peculiar. For indeed, to make number infeparable from fenfibles, takes 
way many irpoffibilities; but to feppofe that bodies are compofed from 
numbers, and that this number is mathematical, is abfurd: for neither is It 
true to fay that there are indivifible | magnitudes. And, in the next place, 

becaule. 


* This is, in reality, the fpeculation of Pythagoras and the Pythagorzeans, and of thefe who: 
legitimately received the dogmas delivered by them refpecting numbers. But Ariftotle here 
fubdivides, and fays that they alone venerated that, with which they were feverally converfant. 
Laftly, he praifes the Pythagoreans, as afferting that numbers are infeparable from fenfibles; 
but reproves them for faying that bodies confift and are generated from numbers. But it 
appears to me to be very evident that * Ariftotle is neither ferious when he praifes, nor when he 
blames the Pythagorzans for fpeaking in this manner: for who, fays Syrianus, can refrain 
from laughing, on hearing that the Pythagoræans were ignorant of feparate numbers, wheit 
Pythagoras himfelf was accuftomed to define numbers in two ways? by one of which defini- 
tions, he evinced numbers to be entirely feparated from fenfibles, and to be unpolluted by them; 
but by the other, he taught their demiurgic, providential, and defenfive power. For, when he 
fays that number 1s the extenfion and energy of the fpermatic reafons fubfifting in the monad, the 
defines that number which proceeds from ‘its own principle, felf-prolific, and felf-motive, 
which is eftablifhed in itfelf, and has a feparate fubfiftence in all various forms. But when he 
{ays that number is that which fubfits prior to all things in a divine intelle, by which and from- 
which all things are co-ordinuted, and remain properly feparated in indiffoluble order, he celebrates: 
the paradigm, and the artificer and father of gods, demons and mortals. In like manner the 
followers of Hippafus faid, that number is the firft exemplar of the fabrication of the world, and the 
judicial infirument of its divine artificer, Philolaus alfo afhrms, that number is the felf-begotten and 
ruling bond of the eternal duration of mundane natures; and almoft all the other Pycthagorzans, in. 
conformity to this theory, aflerted that there are different kinds of numbers. Nor muft we 
think, that becaufe the Pythagorzans faid that bodies derive their fubfiftence from natural 
numbers, on this account they alone directed their attention to numbers infeparable from fen- 
fibles, or afcribed magnitude to numbers; for neither did they alone difcourfe about natural. 
numbers; nor did they confider natural and mathematical number as the fame; nor afcribe 
magnitude to numbers which are the caufes of magnitude. 


+ What the Pythagorzans affert, fays Syrianus, cannot be fubverted, and will continue 
through the whole of time. For that which is true, according to the aflertion of the divine 
Socrates, cannot be confuted. ‘ But the things, (fays he,) which Ariftotle now confutes, 
accord with any rather than the Pythagorzans: for neither do they fay that the number 


by which we meafure fenfibles is the caufe of fenfibles: and if they confidered in it the images 
of 
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becaufe they efpecially fubfift in this manner, the monads do not poffeís 
magnitude. But how is it poflible that magnitude can be compofed from 
indivifibles? However, arithmetic number is monadic; but they affert that 
beings are number. ‘They adapt, therefore, {peculations to bodies, as if from 
them numbers fubfifted. Further ftill, therefore, it 1s neceflary, if number 
is fomething effentially belonging to beings, that fome one of the above- 
mentioned modes fhould take place. But this is impoffible. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is no fuch nature of number as thofe introduce, who 
make number to have a feparate fubfiftence. Further ftill: it may be 
afked * ; whether each monad confifts from the great and the /mall equalifed, 

Or 


of fenible number ; as in a fpace (Cwuicxw) of two hundred and ten, they affirmed that the idea 
of body is exhibited ; but of fire in unity, of air in the triad, of earth in the heptad, and of 
water in the enread; yet thefe were aflumed by them through a certain fimilitude, for the pur- 
pofe of reprefenting natural powers. But neither were they of opinion that the monads in this 
number either poilefs indivifible magnitude, or are at all inherent in fenfibles; but when they 
{peak of indivifible magnitudes, they refer us to the caufal reafons of magnitudes, and to the 
paradigmatic caufe of things great, which Plato was, in reality, accuftomed to call magnitude 
itfelf. Moreover, when they affert that monads have magnitude, they celebrate the power 
of demiurgic or fabricative monads pervading through all things. But, when they 
fay that magnitude confifts from indivifibles, they do not affert this, as if indivifibles 
produce intervals by any kind of junétion, or coalition; for this is the dodétrnne of 
Democritus, and contradicts geometry, and almoft all fciences; but they fignify, that what- 
ever among things indivifible are intellectual, unpolluted, fabricative, and vivific forms, thefe, 
not departing from themfelves, give fubfiftence to other things, and to corporeal bulk among 
the laft of things. But fuch things as are phyfical, and which verge in their energies to matter, 
thefe, though they are without bulk, and have an incorporeal fubfiltence, and though they are 
the caufes of corporeal compofition, yet after a manner they fubhift together with, and on this 
account may be faid to be infeparable from, bodies; but they denied for many reafons that 
body is fabricated from bodies. If, therefore, this is true, it is altogether neceflary that bodies 
fhould have their fubfiftence from indivifibles; yet it does not follow that they are compofed 
from indivifibles, or can be refolved into them, except by a mental procefs.” 


* In anfwer to the prefent inquiry of Ariftotle, it may be faid, that whether any one con- 
fiders the indefinite duad according to its firft fubfiftence, i.e. as the fecond of thofe two great 
principles after the ineffable caufe of all, or as intellectual, or as fubfifting in foul, or phyfical, 
or as participated by matter, yet we mult never affert that it is either aclive or paflive divifibly, 
through rhe great and the fmall, but that it impaits the great and the Jmali to each of the natures 
generated by it, in a manner accommodated to the feveral crders of beings. But with refpect 
to the monads in mathematical number, fince Ariftotle at prefent confiders thefe, and indeed is 
not willing, confiftently with the malk which he aflumes, to fpeak of any other, of thefe we 
fay, that they are produced by all the principles, and by the monad and indefinite duad, yet do 
not contain the great and the Jmll divifibly, nor ever did, fo that we might doubt in what each 

Yy2 monad 
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or one monad from the fmall, and another from the.ereat? Jf then this be 
the cafe, neither is each number from all the elements, nor afe the monads 
without difference: for, in this-the great will be inheient, but in that the 
{fmall, being naturally centrarys Again: how do thefe elements fubfif{ in 
the triad itfelf? ‘for one of them is fuperfluous. But through this perhaps 
they make zbe one itfelf the middle in the odd-number. But if each of the 
monads 1s from both the elements equalized, how will the duad be one certain 
nature, compofed from the great and the fmall? or in what will it differ from 
the monad? Further ftill*: the monad is prior to the duad: for, being 
taken away, the duad allo is taken away. It is neceflary, therefore, that it 
fhould be the idea of idea, being prior to idea, and having a prior generation : 
for the indefinite duad was effective of duality. Further fill: it is neceflary 
that number thould be either finite 7 or infinite; for they make number fe- 

| parate: 


monad differs from the duad itfelf; and that they are with refpect to other numbers, and the duad 
itfelf formlefs ana infinite. We mult, however, affert that they alfo are detained by the image 
(woaruats) of the one. But if the inguiry is made refpecting immaterial monads (for it is lawful 
to call intellectual forms not only numbers, but alfo monads), we may much more allert that 
each of thefe is from all the principles, and that they poflefs from the one ther fingle {crm and 
monadic nature (eviæioy eidos xas To wsvadinov) 5 but from the indefinite duad, impartibility and the 
abıuty of pervading throúgh all things, as well in their fabricative 2s in their providential and 
guardian powers. For it 1s requifite to fuppofe great and fmall of this kind among divine nae 
tures. 


* The monad, fays Ariftotle, is prior to the duad itjelfs but if the duad itfelf is anidea, the- 
monad allo, which is more antient than this duad, is an idea. It proceeds, therefore, from 
fomething ; but it cannot proceed from the indefinite duad, for that alfo doubles things’ fimple» 
Here Ariftotle does not diftinguifh concerning what monad he {peaks, but manifeftly propoles a 
doubt re'pecting the known duad, which 1s not in ideal number, but has an abject fubfiftence in 
the laft of mathematical numbers 3 nor is it more antient than the duad which 1s compoied 
from duads, unlefs perhaps in generation, but it is not effentially more antient. For ef das 
kind are mateial- caufes. But both this and every fubje& of mathematical numbers are pro. 
duced from all the principles, but efpecially from the duad peenhar to them. For this, when 
numbers are divided into matter and form, 1s more the principie of marter; but when into the 
even and the odd, it is more the leader of the even Producing, therefore, thefe things, ard 
many others of a wonderful :>ture about numbers, it is delervedly called duud-«fechive (ducmroi0s). 
For the duad is after a manner all matter, every thing ev.. and every thing oblong, and what. 
ever elfe belongs to this co-ordination. 


T TJ he divifion is inevitable, and the caufe is very weighty; for neither can be afferted definitely 
in fenfibles ; but it muft be faid, that things which fubfilt in one time are finite, and that thofe 
which fubhft in an infinite time are infinite in number : but in things which fubfift always the fame 
and after the fame manner, and in which the energics of time are unknown, we muil fay it is 

neceffary 
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parate : fo that it is not poffible that the other of thefe fhould not fubfift. 
That it cannot therefore be infinite* is manifeft: for infinite number is 
neither odd nor even. But the generation of numbers is always either of the 
odd number or the even: for, when unity falls upon an even number, an odd 
number is produced; but when the duad falls upon the even, that number 
which is from unity 1s doubled; and when it falls upon the odd number an 
even number is produced. Again f: if every idea belongs to fome particular 


thing, 


neceflary to affume either the infinite or the finite, becaufe divine natures are indeed infinite in 
power, but finite in number. But when, in {peaking of divine natures, it is faid that the triad. 
is here and the tetrad there, and that the heptad is in one place and the decad in another, the 
numeration which is adopted in other numerable natures muft not be adopted here; but lan- 
guage of this kind 1s employed becaufe all things there are perfect, rank as unbegotten principles, 
and comprehend in themfelves wholes. For among them, a different property accords to different 
natures, though at the fame time all are in all. In thofe divine natures, therefore, in which the 
firft perfect is beheld, the triad is faid to fubit; but the fetrad in thofe in which all mundane 
natures are comprehended.according to the caufal nature of principle (apgyoe.dws). In hike manner, 
the Aeptad 1s faid to fubfift in thofe through which generated natures receive the beneficent illu- 
minations of providence without generation ; and laftly, the decad in thofe in which all things 
are previoufly comprehended intellectually, and with greater diftinétion and feparation. And. 
fich is the theory of the Pythagorzeans, as far as it 1s pofhible to {peak with brevity of things of 
the greateft moment. But Ariftotle, conformably to his ufual method, again mingles known 
mathematical monads with divine numbers. 


* Some one may rather properly urge thefe doubts againft mathematical number, but not 
again{t divine and ideal number. For the even and the odd fubfift in the latter, not as they are 
now confidered by Ariftotle, but rather as the poets are aceultomed to fpeak: Kexaure pev, mavteg 
vz Sent, mara te Jawan, “ Hear me, all ye gods and goddeffes.” For there Jupiter, the demiurgic 
mtelle@, fills up the two co-ordinations ‘of divine and providential intelleétion. For, of the 
divinities which proceed from the father ef gods and men,, fome abiding in their parent, and 
never departing from their domeftic monad, whom the poet therefore places in the abode of 
Jupiter, providentially prefide over the univerfe together with their father, and,.in confequence 
of pofleffing an effence feparate from mundane natures, are never reprefented as engaging in. 
war or difcor!; out others fubfide into manifold orders, become more partial and proximate 
to the natures which they govern, and, on account of abundantly fympathizing with inferiors, 
war with each other. But to him who thus doubts refpeAling mathematical number, it may be 
faid that every number which is aflumed is finite, and is either even or odd 3. but that which ts 
not yet aflumed is unknown, formicis, and infinite, and is, indeed, in capacity either even or. 
odd, but is neither in energy. 

+ Let it be demonftrated by Ariftotle, fays Syrianus, that intellectual numbers are not infinite 
of their own proper nature. For, though fome one may refufe to admit the infinite in them, 
not for the reafons which he afhgns, yet this at leaft ıs fuficiently demonftrated by Philolaus : 


“í for no number (fays he), will be known if all of them are infinite.” If, therefore, divine 
number 
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thing, but numbers are ideas, infinite number alfo will be the idea of fome- 
thing, either of fenfibles or of fomething elfe ; although this is neither poflible 
according to pofition, nor according to reafon; in this manner, however, they 
arrange ideas. 

But if number is finite*, how far does it extend? For this ought to be 
fhown, not only thar it is, but alfo why it is. But if, as fome fay, number: 
extends as far as the decad f, in the firft place, forms will {wiftly fail ; as, for 
inftance, if the triad is ideal man, what number will ideal horfe be? For 
every ideal number extends as far as the decad. It is, however, necellary 
that certain numbers fhould be in thefe: for thefe are eflences and ideas ; but 
at the fame time they will fail, if they exceed the fpecies of animal. It 1s alfo 
evident, that if the triad is after this manner ideal man J, this will alfo be the 
cafe with other triads: for thofe in the fame numbers are fimilar; {o that there 
will be infinite men. If, indeed, every triad is an idea, each will be ideal 
man; or, if this be not admitted, at leaft ıt will be men. But if the tetrad 
iifelf is the idea of any thing, as of horfe, or that which is white, man will 
be'a part of horfe, if man is the duad. It is alfo abfurd that there fhould be 


number knows itfelf, it is becaufe it is bounded in itfelf; and if its magnitude is according to 
the will of its principles, tkis will be becaufe its meafure is previoufly comprehended by their 
will. It will, therefore,.no otherwife be infinite, than as poffefing infinite power, or as conb- 
dered with relation to us. 


* It muft be carefully obferved, that divine natures are not numerable by our nature. But 
when the Pythagoreans {peak of triads, tetrads, heptads, and decads, among divine natures, 
they are not deftitute of reafons adapted to thefe confiderations, as we have juft before briefly 


ihown. 


+ Divine men, fays Syrianus, called the decad an ideal number, as being the mundane para- 
digm, and the boundary to all things. They likewale afferted, that as the decad comprehends 
every number within itfelf, not occu/t/y as the monad, nor efential/y as the tetrad, but with abun- 
dant diverfity and divifion, fo the intellectual fabrication (vorga dnuioupyia), or, in other words, 
the incelle€t of the mundane artifcer, comprehends in itfelf the forms of the univerfe. And 
this opinion, fays Syrianus, Ariftotle derived from Orpheus and Mufceus, and their followers 
(xai Tavtny Tny dosay ano Osgews, xai Moucews, nat Tuy exeidev raTayouevwy vmodekaptvos ù Apia coreans). 
But here again Aniftotle, as ufual, confiders the decad only, which 1s compofed from unites. 


t It has been already faid, that not only every ideal number is one, but alfo every mathemati- 
ca] number, if that is aflumed which is confidered in energy, and in conjunction with ats own 
form. But the triad itfelf will not be the paradigm of man, but of all the triads which are 
posterior to it. Hence there 1s one caufe of the many, of thee indeed, which are proximate to 
Itfelf, but of other things, fituated in particulars. 


aly 
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an idea of the decad *, and not of the endecad, nor of the numbers confe- 


quent to the endecad, | 

Again: certain things both are, and are generated, of which there are no 
ideas: fo that it may be afked on what account there are no ideas of thefe ? 
Forms, therefore, are not caufes. Further ftill] : it 1s abfurd that number, as 
far as the decad, fhould be in a greater degree a certain being, and the form 
of the decad itfelf; although of this indeed there is no generation as of the 
one, but there is of that. But they fpeak asif number as far as the decad was 
peitect, and therefore generate the following numbers, confidering as a va- 
cuum, analogy, the odd, and other things of this kind within the decad. For 
they attribute fome things to principles, as, for inftance, motion and reft, good 
and evil; but ethers to numbers. Hence the one is odd: for, if in the triad, 


how is the pentad odd? Again: how far do magnitudes and fuch-like 
things 


* ‘There is no abfurdity in admitting this, if it be confidered that there are ideas only of 
fimple natures, and not of things compoted from kindred elements. Whence, {ays Syrianus,. 
the Pythagorzans called every ideal number the decad, for the above-mentioned reatons: never- 
thelefs they alfo ef{tablifhed an idea of every number as far as to the decad; for thefe are molt 
fimple, and poflefs among theinfelves a {pecihe difference. But the number eleven 1s a compo-- 
{ition of two pre-exifting numbers. 

+ There is a defect here, fays Syrianus, in the fentence; but it will be perfect if we read :: 
« Further ftill itis abfurd that number fhould not proceed as far as to eleven 3 becaufe the one 
has more of being than the decad, and is the form of it.’ Zhe-one, therefore, 1s-called by the 
Pythagorzans the form of the decad; not indeed any unity indifcriminately, but that which: 
ranks as a principle, and which in defining they call the form of forms. Neverthelefs, though 
this monad ıs the form of all arithmetical forms, yet it is efpecially faid to be the form of the- 
decad : for what the monad is to all numbers fimply, chat the decad is to all the pofterior decads, 
hundreds and thoufands ; whence ailfo, according to a fecondary vrogreffion, it is denominated a 
monad. As, therefore, intellect is indeed the form of all things, but efpectally of the foul 5- 
after the fame manner the monad, though it is the, form of all numbers, yet is principally 
fo of the decad. To this monad, therefore, the unbegotten particularly accords, and not to 
that which belongs to the number eleven. But Ariftotle was not ignorant of the reafom 
why the Pythagoreans produced number as far as to the decad. For this nuinber is the ulti- 
mate perfection of all numbers, containing all things in itfelf. The more exact too of the 
Pythagorzan difcourfes, fays Syrianus, do not leave any example of a vacuum in numbers, be- 
caufe neither is there a vacuum in beings, asJamblichus fhows in the fifth book of his Collection: 
of Pythagoric Dogmas. He further adds, But the {paces of numbers, and efpecially the pro- 
portions which are themfelves entirely filled up by numbcrs, bring to our recollection the fpace. 
or region of the univerfe, which in its own proper nature is void, but is filled by intelle€tual 
fabrication, and by the circular motion of ether, which embracing and compelling all things to~. 
wards itfelf, does not fuffer any nart of the umiverie to be void, but renders the world through- 


out fympathetic and in harmony with itfelf, In like manner, neither does the monad which 
gives 
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things partake of quantity? as, for inftance, the firft indivifible line, then the 
duad, and afterwards thefe alfo as far as to the decad. 

Further ftill *: if number is feparate, fome one may doubt. whether -tbe 
one is prior, or the triad and the duad: for, fo far as number is a compofite, 
the one is prior; but fo far as univerfal and form are prior, number has a pri- 
ority of fubliftence ; for each of the monads is a part of number as matter, 
but that as form. And indeed the right angle is'in a certain refpect prior ta 
the acute, becaufe it is limited by its definition; but in another refpect the 
acute, angle is- prior, because it is a part, and the right angle is divided tuto 


gives fubfiftence to numbers, leaye any.void region, but fills with, fucceeding numbers, without 
untermuhon, all the numeral receptacles. Dut it is evident that every proportion may be conf- 
dered as fubfifting within the decad : for the arithmetical fubhfts in the natural progreffion of 
the numbers I, 2, 3, &c.3 the geometrical in the numbers I, 2, 4; and 1, 3, 93 and the har- 
monic in the numbers 2, 3, 6, and 3, 4, 6. 

The Pythagorans, therefore, fays Ariftotle, affigned all things to the principles, viz. to the 
monad and the duad; reft, indeed, and the good to the monad, but motion and evil to the duad. 
The two co-ordinations alfo in numbers, as far as to the decad, may s ery properly be called 
principles, becaufe, in the order of beings, fome things are fufpended from the principles alone, 
viz. from the ineffable one, and the two great principles of things poflerier to it, Zovmd and infi- 
nity; but others alfo pre-alime a formal caute, But the apparent opyofition which Aisftotle 
makes to the Pythagorzans ın the end, may be eafily folved: for he inquires, if the triad fubfifts 
through zbe one, why the pentad: does not alfo fubfft through the triad, and likewife every odd 
number, in the fame manner as every evcn number fubif's through the duad ? The anfwer is 
obvious: that the firft and incompoftesnumber appears to derive its {pecific diftin@tion from the 
monad alone ; but that number which 1s fecond and compohre, has alfo another meafure from 
the monad. Hence: the monad is the form of all odd numbers, as the duad of all even. For, 
un fhort, it 1s requifite that the triad fhould be fimilar to-tthe duad, not from ranking as a prin- 
ciple, but rather through the monad. Fiom thefe words, theicfore, of Ariftotle, it appears that 
even according to him, there is another caufe through which the Pythazongzans produce the pa- 
radigms of numbers as far'as to the decad. For, if they were willing to confider the caufes of 
all things in;numbers; but they faw the caufes of all things in the numbers as far as to the 
decad, it would be fupewluous to fuppofe paradigms of the following numbers Let it be alfo 
obferved, that the number eleven has not tegether with the decad that monad which is the 
caufe of the decad; but a monad, which is as ıt were a part of the decad, and of the duad, and 
ci every other number. 


< Arutotle both rightly doubts, and folves his doubts from thofe things which are ufually 
afferted by the Pythagoræans. For this indeed, fays Syrianus, is tire monad which ranks as a 
principle, and correfponds to the divine monad which the Pythagorzans call the firt number in 
all things, and the fummit of all forms and all. figures. But the other monad is that which‘be- 
comes the fubyect af numbers, and which the Pythagorzans defined to be the jeaft in quanuty, 
and the firft in generation though not in eflence. 


thi 5 + 
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this. Indeed, as matter, the acute angle, an element, and the monad are prior ; 
but, confidered with relation to form, and an effenge according to definition, 
the right angle, and the whole compofed from matter and form are prior : 
for both are more proximate to form, and to that to which definition belongs, 
but they are pofterior in generation. How, therefore, 1s ¿be one a principle’ ? 
Becaufe, fay they, it is not'divifible, but indivifible, both that which ts uni- 
verfal, and that which is particular, and alfo that which is an element; but in 
a different manner: the one, indeed, according to definition, but the other ac- 
cording to time, After what manner, therefore, is the one a principle? for, 
as we have faid 7,’ the right appears to be prior to the acute angle, and the’ 
acute to the right angle, and cach is one. But, according to botht thefe modes, 
they make zbe one a principle. Still, however, it is impoflible: for this is as 
form and effence, but that as a part §, and as matter: for each is in a certain 
re{pect one ||, in reality indeed, in capacity; if, indeed, number is one certain 

thing, 


* Ariftotle here inquies what this one of the Pythagorzans i is; Whether it is that which ranks 
as a principle, or that which is the leaft in quantity. Syrianus here informs us, that according 
to the Pythagorzans, there is a difference between she one and the monad, to ev xai ñ povas; and 
that this was a fubject of difcuflion to manyof the more antient philofophers of that fect, among 
whom is Architas, who fays, “that zke one and the monad, though of a kindred nature, differ 
from eaeh other.” He likewife informs us, that this fubject employed the attention of thofe 
junior Pythagorzans, Moderatus and Nicomachus. But Ariftotle, for the purpofe of concealing 
his defign, pafles from the monad to the cnr, as if thefe two, were one and the fame. See more 
on this fubjećt in the annexed Dnffertation. 


+ That monad which completes the effence of numbers, by fubfifling as a fubject, when con- 
fidered as analogous to an acute angle, is faid to be both prior and poiterior to number; pofte- 
1101 indeed in eifence, but in generation more antient. 


4 We reply, But not after the fame manner. For that monad which ranks as a principle is 
a principle in every refpeét, as being the caufe of wholes; but that monad which is the leaft in 
quantity is a principle in the fame manner as an acute of a nght ongie. 


§ That is to fay, it is asa part and as matter, fo far as it is fubject ro numbers. 


| Ariftocle here fpeaks both according to truth, and the opinion of the annents For, if 
number is not a heap of monads, but each is compofed from fo many monads as fubjeĝs, but 
confilts through its own form, the monad in the duad will be nothing in energy till itis invelted 
with its proper form. It is here, therefore, requifite to obfeive, that neither 1s Ariftotle of oni. 
nion that number is a co-acervation of monads, nor that monads, in fhért, are any thing in 
energy till they are adorned by forms. For though, for the fake of concealment, he affumes 
that, according to the Pythazoraans, that which is in capacity is not only prior in generation 
and tame to that which is a whole, and has a fpecafic dulinGion, but alfo im definition and 
| LZ eflence 3 
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thing, and not as a heap, but, as they fay, different numbers fubfift. from dif- 
ferent monads. But the monad is not each of thee in energy. The caufe, 
however, of the accidental error is this, that they inveftigate at the fame time 
from mathematical natures and univerfal reafons; fo that, from thofe as a 
point, they have placed the one and the principle: for the monad is a point 
without pofition. As, therefore, certain others have compofed beings from 
that which is leaft, fo alfo they. So that the monad becomes the matter of 
numbers, and at the fame time prior to the duad. It is, however; again pof- 
terior, the duad fubfifting as a certain whole, as one, and as form. But, in 
confequence of their inveftigating a univerfal predicated one, they {peak of 
it as of a part. It is, however, impoflible that thefe fhould fubfift at the 
fame time in the fame thing. But if it is requifite that zbe one it/elf fthould 
alone be without pofition (for it differs in nothing, except that it is the prin- 
ciple, and that the duad is divifible, but the monad not) —if this be the cafe, the 
monad will be more fimilar to the one. But if the monad alone is without 
pofition, #e one will be more fimilar to the monad than to the duad ;' fo that 
in either cafe the monad will be prior to the duad. They do not, however, 
affert this; for they generate the decad the firft. Laftly, if the duad itfelf is 
one certain thing, and alfo the triad itfelf, both are a duad. From what, 
therefore, does the duad itfelf confit ?. 


CHAP. IX. 


But fome one may doubt, fince there is no contact * in numbers, whether 
the frt monad in the duad or triad is placed in an order confequent to 


effence ; yet, if we obferve in reply, that according to thofe divine men there are two monads, 
one of which ranks as a principle, and the other as a material fubject, we fhall then {peak fuf- 
ficiently, both with refpeét to truth and the concord of the antients. 


* The properties of mathematical monads, as we have often obferved, are not to be trans- 
ferred to ideal number; but, 1f what Ariftotle now fays is directed again{t mathematical num- 
ber, we may reply, that the monads which fubfift in different numbers analogous to matter, are 
not confequent to any thing, fince neither are they effentially in energy: but when they are in- 
vefted with the form of their proper number, then they become confequent to each other. The 
monads, however, in another number, mufl by no means be faid to be confequent to thefe, 
but rather the numbers which are placed in a natural order fhould be faid to fucceed to each 


other, 
the 
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the one, or not; and whether the duad is prior to the monads which are in 
a coniequent order, or whether this is the cafe with any kind of monads. 
In like manner, thefe difficulties take place in the pofterior genera of number, 
of a line, a fuperficies, and a body: for fome make lengths from the fpecies 
of the great and the fmall, as it were from the long and the fhort; but fuper- 
ficies from the broad and the narrow, and bulks from the profound and the 
low. But thefe are the fpecies of the great and the {mall: but others differ- 
ently place among things of this kind, that principle which fubfifts according 
to the one. And in thefe alfo ten thoufand impoffibilities, fiQltons, and things 
contrary to all rational afiertions appear. For it happens that they will be 
liberated from any connection with-each other, if the principles alfo do not 
at the fame time follow; but if the principles co-exift, a line will be the fame 
with a fuverficies, and a fuperficies with a folid. 

Further ftill: how can angles*, figures, and things of this kind be af- 
figaed? The fame thing alfo happens to the particulars refpeQing numberf. 
For thefe are the paffions of magnitude: but magnitude does not confifl from 
thefe, as neither does length confift from the ftraight and the curved, nor 
folids from the fmooth and the rough. To all thefe, however, the fame doubt 

IS 


* Ariftotle here inquires how the Pythagoræans can any longer produce thefe things from the 
monad and indefinite duad. For what, fays he, is there in thefe tranfcendent, and what defi- 
cnt? In angles indeed, it is eafy to reply, that the right angle fubfifls rather according to the 
monad, but the acute and obtufe, according to the indefinite duad, in which exuberance and 
defeét are moft apparent. Of ‘figures alfo, thofe which are characterifed by equality, famenefs, 
and fimilitude, have a greater relation to the monad ; but thofe in which inequality, ditference 
and ciflimilitude are predominant, are more allied to the duad. In fhort, every figure fubfifts 
from thefe two principles: for the fphere, circle, equilateral triangle, fquare and cube, partici- 
pate of the duad by their quantity, and their poffeflion of interval. And again, beams of timber; 
altars, fealene triangles, and oblong figures, accord with the monad, from which they receive 
their form. Neverthelefs, as we are accuftomed to fay in numbers, that every number fubfits 
fiom theie tuv principles, but that the odd number is rather characterifed Ly the property of the 
monad, but the even by the property of the duad ; after the fame manner, in angles and figures, 
we ailirm that they all indeed fubfilt fiom thefe two principles, but that fome are more affimi- 
lated to tle monad, and others to the duad. 


+ As the odd and the even are the eflential properties of numbers, in hke manner the circular 
and the ftraight are the eflential properties of length; the narrow and the broad of depth; and 
the high and the low of depth. But, as thefe pronerties do not fubfift in their fubjects without 
2 caule, it is evident that they procced fiom an accommodated piinciple. And when, indeed, 
| . ZZ 2 they 
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is common+, which happens to fpecies confidered with relation to genus, when 
any one admits univerfals; viz. whether animal itfelf is in animal, or fome- 
thing different from animal itfelf: for this not being feparate produces no 
doubt; but if feparate, as thofe fay who make thefe aflertions, it is not eafy 


they are united to their fubjects with rectitude and, permanency, they rather proceed into them: 
from unity, as the right in angles: but if they are beheld with exuberance and defect, they fub- 
fift together with the more and rhe lefs, and receive thefe from the indefinite duad. Neither, 
therefore, did the Pythagorzans call the paflions or participated properties of magnitudes, the 
principles of magnitudes, but rather thofe things from which thefe are imparted to magmitudes, 
and of which there is one fountain, viz. their proper indefinite duad. 


* In anfwer to the apparent objection of Ariftotle, that many impoflibilities will follow, if we 
admit that univerfals have a fubfiftence feparate from fenfibles, we may reply, that in every in- 
dividual of the human fpecies the common nature of man is apparent; that animal alfo is be- 
held in lion and horfe, and man and dog; the pentad in the five fingers, and the duad in thé 
noftrils, the eyes, hands and feet. But, fince thefe do not fubfift without a caufe, but receive 
their perfection from certain definite natures, it is altogether neceflary that there fhould be fome 
animal in the whole of nature, feparate from fenfibles, through which thts which is fenfible 18 
generated: and, ftill further, that there fhould fubfift in nature a pentad through which 
the hands are always adorned with fo many extremities, and a duad from which the two eyes 
and noftrils proceed. But if neither nature poffefles thefe from herfelf, but they are imparted 
to her from another caufe, as they alfo emanate from her into matter, it is neceflary that there 
fhould likewife be univerfals and numbers prior to nature, and which fubfift in a fuperior man- 
ner. For neither does nature poflefs thefe in the fame manner as fhe imparts them to matter $ 
fince in matter they fubfift accompanied with interval, and diltended with bulk: but in nature 
they fubfift indivifibly, and with efficacious energy (dpacrimws). In foul they fubhft fill more 
fimply and immaterially; and in that which is fuperior to foul, they pofle{s, through trane. 
fcendency of eflence, the prerogatives of ideas. Neverthelefs, it muft here be obferved 
that Ariftotle rightly afferts, that univerfals and numbers are at the fame time feparable, or 
at the fame time infeparable, from which many other conclufions may be deduced: for, which« 
ever of thefe you approve, you muft conclude the other. This alfo is rightly aflerted by 
Ariftotle, That if there are ideas, numbers are ideas. For his reafoning is, that if there are uni- 
verfals there are ideas; and we admit the conclufion; not that univerfals are ideas, for how 1s 
this poffible ? fince the former fubfift in foul, but the latter in intellect. But we admit the 
conclufion, becaufe, fince there are forms involved in the folds of matter, there are alfo forms 
more indivifible than thefe, and which have a more principal fubfiftence. If numbers, there- 
fore, have a feparate fubfiftence, there are univerfals; but if there are univerfals, there are 
ideas; if numbers are feparate, ideas alfo are feparate. As, therefore, he who admits that 
forms are feparate, will not ceafe in his afcent till he arrives at the moft fimple forms, which 
are no longer fecondary to others, but have a primary fubfiftence from themfelves ; fo he who 
admits the exiftence of feparate number, will not ftop in his fublime career, till, arriving at the 
luminous region of ideas, he perceives their profound union with numbers. For monadic nume 
bers poffefs quantity feparated from forms; but in divine numbers the whole is form, 

-to 
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to folve the doubts refpecting the one and numbers. But, if not eafy, it is re- 
quilite to fay that it is impoible: for, when any one underftands the one * 
In the duad, and univerfally in number, whether does he underftand fome 
particular thing itfelf, or fomething elfe? Some, therefore, generate magni- 
tudes from matter of this kind, but others from a point, (but a point appears 
to them not to be the one, but to poflefs a like quality with zbe one) and an- 
other matter fuch as is multitude ; concerning which it happens that the fatne 
doubts no lefs arife: for, if the matter is one t, line, fuperficies, and folid are 
the fame; for, from the fame things there will be one and the fame thing: 
but if the matters are many, and there is one matter of a line, another of a 
fuperficies, and another of a folid, they either follow each other, or they do 
not. So that thus alfo the fame things will happen: for either a fuperficies 
will not have a line, or it will bea line. Further ftillf: no one endeavours 
to explain how it happens that number fubfifts from the one and multitude. 
But.in whatever manner they fpeak, the fame difficulties take place which alfo 


* The one in the duad indeed is derived from that monad which ranks as a principle; buy 
the one in number does not proceed from that monad which is material: for material monads 
are not different from each other. 

+ In the firt place, indeed, the other of the principles is not as the matter of magnitudes, but 
as that which gives fubfiftence to matter. And im the next place, what neceflity is there that, 
one matter exifting, the fame things fhould be effected from it? For the difference will arife 
from the forming caufe, as in the mundane elements: for fire, air, water and earth have the 
fame matter, but are evidently not the fame with each other. A fyliable alfo, a word, anda 
fentence, employ the fame fubjects ; for the elements of fpeech are the matter of all thefe ; and 
yet fome of thefe are more fimple, and others more compofite. ‘To which we may add, that no 
one of the more compofite can fubfift without the more fimple, as neither can body fubfift 
without fuperficies and line; but the more fimple may be confidered as fubfifting by thema 
felves; as, for inftance, a line. 


+t Both thofe who make the other of the principles to be multitude, and thofe who denomi- 
nate it the duad, {peak of the fame thing under different names : for, neither is a multitude of this 
kind fuch as is that which is generated, nor did the Pythagorzans confider the duad itfelf as 
the fame with that duad which is a certain multitude, but as that which is generative of quantity, 
and derives its fpecific diftinction from the monad. But Ariftotle here plainly fhows that he is, 
not ferious ; for, though the inquiry at prefent is refpeCting things which are void of pofition 
and contact, and which are immaterial, yet he afks whether we afcribe the continuity of num- 
bers to mixture, or pofition, or temperament, or generation; which modes are evidently rude 
and inartificial, and do not even apply-to thofe numbers which are more proximate to bodies : for 
it is manifeft that each of thefe derives its {ubfiftence from its proper form, and through thie 
form is afimilated to the monadic principle of numbers, 


happen 
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happen to thofe who affert that number confifts from the one and the indefi- 
nite duad: for one generates number from predicated univerfal, and not from 
a certain multitude, but another from a certain multitude, yet that which is 
firft; for, according to them, the duad isthe firft multitude. So that, as I may 
fay, there is no diflerence with refpe@ to the difficulties that take place, but 
the fame doubts follow, whether mixture, or polition, or temperament, or ge- 
neration, or any thing elfe of this kind is adopted. But efpecially it may. be 
inquired *, if each monad ts one, from what it fubhfts: for each will not 
be the one itfelf. It is neceilary, however, that it fhould either be fiom zbe 
one itfe/f, and multitude, or from a part of multitude. To fay, therefore, that 
the monad is a certain, multitude is impofhble, fince it is indivifible. But to 
fay that each monad is irom a part of mulutude, is an aiflertion attended 
with many other difficulties ; for it is neceflary that each of the parts fhould 
either be indivifible, or be multitude, and that the monad fhould be divifible, 
and zbe one and multitude not be an element; for each monad is not from 
multitude and zbe one. 

Again: he who fays this, does nothing elfe than make another number; 
for multitude is a number of indivilibles. Further ftill f: it may be inquired 


of 


* Ariftotle rightly inquires whence each of the material monads fubfifts. He alfo rightly 
denies, that the material monad is the fame with that which ranks as a principle, and which he 
calls the monad itfelf. We alfo have aflerted the fame. It is, however, by no means neceflary, 
that the remaining part of what he fays fhould follow: for, neither do we fay that this monad 
fubfifls froma part of the duad; fince every principle is indiviGble in multitude: nor, if it fub- 
fitted from the duad, would it on that account be multitude , for the duad itfelf is not multi- 
tude. We mutt fay, therefore, in reply to the firft interrogation, that this monad fubfifls indeed 
from that caufe which generates the fubject of numbers, viz. from the duad, but that it 
alfo derives fomething from that monad wluch ranks as a principle, as Aviftotle himfelf now 
admits, and fubfifts from the great principles of things. We muit further fay, that the duad is 
not divided, and that number will not be in it prior to numbers, but that it contains the caufe of 
the matter of numbers. The fame doubts may alfo be urged re{pefting the matter of things 
capable of being generated, and the doubts may be folved by anfwers'of this kind: for, if he 
afks whether this matter fubfifts from multitude or the one, we muft fay that it proceeds indeed 
from the fame produdtive and infinitely powerful duad, but that ıt alfo receives a refemblance 
of a more excellent principle, fo far asit 1s in a certain refpect faid to be one, and fo far as ıt 1s 
dillimilatly affimilated (avouciws oporerai) to the one. 


t Ariftotle does not at prefent inquire concerning numbers, whether they are finite or not ; for 
this he had propofed before ; but re‘pecting the multitude in the duad, from the divifion of which 


he 
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of thofe who fpeak in this-manner, whether number is infinite or finite: for 
the multitude alfo, as it feems, was finite, from which and zbe one finite mo- 
nads were produced; and multitude itfelf is different from infinite multitude. 
What kind of multitude, therefore, is an element and zbe one*? In like 
manner, it may be inquired refpecting point and element F, from which 
they make magnitudes: for there is not only one point ifelf. From what, 
therefore, does each of the other points condi ? For it does not confift from 
a certain interval, andthe point itfelf. But neither does it happen that in- 
divilible parts are the parts of interval, as they are of the multitude which 
confits from monads: for number is compofed from indivifibles, but this 
is nct the cafe with magnitudes. All thefe, however {, and other fuch like 
particulars render it evident, that it is impofhble for number and magnitudes to 
have a feparate fubfiftence. Further fill: lince the firt authors of thefe 
lhiypothefes difagree refpeCting numbers, it is a {ign that thefe things not 
being true are the fources of confufion to them. For fome, making mathe- 
matical fpecies§ alone befides fenfibles, and perceiving the difficulty and 


he fuppofed monads to be generated. But his meaning is evident from the conclufion. We 
mult fay, therefore, that difcrete multitude by no means fubfifts in the duad; and that the 
duad is for the moft part called multitude, as poffefling, and containing in itfelf, a caufe genera- 
tive of multitude. 

* For moov ouv wanbos nai soimetov esi To P3 read moioy ouy wanbos mat FOUXEIOV ESI MAL TO EVG 

+ To inquire, indeed, whence many points and magnitudes derive their fubfiftence, is the 
bufinefs of a philofopher. ‘The true folution, therefore, of the queftion is this; that the multi- 
tude of points ina line correfpond to material monads. Hence, they poflefs indeed a caufe 
productive of matter, but they alfo receive a refemblance of a {pecific and formal principle. 
But magnitudes poffefs their divifions from the other of the principles, or the duad, which 
generates matter ; but their ratios from the monadic principle. Neither, therefore, is it re- 
quifite to call interval the generative principle of interval, nor to underftand points as parts of 
interval, not only becaufe the parts of dimenfion are not impartibles, but becaufe neither is 
diftance the other of the principles; nor, in the duad which gives fubfittence to multitude, 
do we fay that the monads which it contains are the caufes of externally ingreflive monads. 

F It has, I think, been fufficiently demonftrated, that none of thefe objections oppofe the 
real dogmas of the Pythagorzans. §* It 1s alfo manifelt, fays Syrianus, that neither if any one 
fhould accumulate an infinitely infinite number of fuch objections, could he fkake the truth 
itfelf from the intelleét of the more prudent.” 

§ We have alrcady obferved that the followers of Hippafus, to whom Ariftotle now alludes, 
venerated ideal number; though, in conformity to other Pythagorazans, they called fuch num- 
ber by mathematical names, and thus gave occafion to others to aflert, that, feparating themfelves 
from the firit and better fpecies of number, they directed the whole of their attention to that 


which is fecondary and fubordinate. 
fiction 
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fiction refpeting forms, abandoned formal, and introduced mathematical, 
number. But others, being willing to make forms at the fame time and 
numbers, and not perceiving how, if any one adopts thefe principles, mathe- 
matical number can {fublift befides the formal, made formal and mathematical 
number to be the fame in definition. But fince the mathematician 1s entirely 
withdrawn in their aflertions, they Introduce peculiar, and not mathematical, 
hypotheles. However, he who fift adopts forms and numbers, rationally 
{eparates forms and mathematical entities; fo that all of them. in a certain 
re{pect {peak rightly, but not entirely fo. They likewife do not accord with, 
but fpeak contrary to, each other; the caufe of which is this: that their hy- 
pothefes and principles are falfe. But it'is difficult, according to Epicharmus, 
to {peak well from things which are not well prefuppofed: for in this cafe, 
as foon as any thing is faid, it immediately appears not to be well faid. 
But, with refpect to numbers*, the doubts already. enumerated and the 
things already determined are {ufficient: for he who is perfuaded by what 
has been faid, may yet be more perfuaded: by more numerous arguments ; 
but nothing further can be urged to perfuade him who is not yet per- 
{uaded. 

But with refpect to firt principles, and firft caufes, and elements, fuch 
things as are afferted by thofe who alone employ themfelves about a fenfible 
effence, have been partly mentioned by us in our Phyfics; and what further 
remains to be faid refpeCting them does not belong to the prefent inquiry. 
But fuch things as are afferted by thofe who iatroduce other eflences befides. 


* Our philofopher, fays Syrianus, very rightly conjectures, «that though as many jocular. 
objections againft the admuers of antient philofophy fhculd be compofed without end, they 
would effect nothing: for all his arguments are directed againit numbers compofed from 
monads, but no divine number is of this kind, but perhaps mathematical number alone. 
Syrianus adds, that Ariftotle, according to his own confeihon, has faid nothing again{t the. 
hypothefes of the Pythagorzans, nor, in fhort, againft ideal numbers, if they are different from 
mathematical numbers. For in his fecond book On Plilofophy (a work. unfortunately no 
longer extant) he fays : ‘* wherefore, if ideas are numbers of a different kind from fuch as 
are mathematical, we fhall have no conception of them.” Hence, his arguments are- 
now directed again{t thofe who know of no other number than that which 1s compofed from 
monads, but not again{t the conceptions of tnofe divine men the antient Pythagorzans. 

Syrianus adds, that fome confider this boek as ending here; and therefore, as what follows - 
regards the third queftion, they difltribute ıt in the fourteenth book. Neverthelefs, fays he, 
many books have the divifion adopted by Alexander. and this divifion, which Syrianus alto 
follows, has been retained by all fucceeding ages. 


fenfibles, 
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fenftbles, form fpeculations confequent to what has been faid. Since, there- 
fore, ‘fome affert that there are fuch like* ideas and numbers, and 
that the elements ʻof thefe, are the elements and principles of things, 
let us confider what they fay, and how they fpeak refpecting thefe ; 
referving for an after fpeculation the opinions of thofe who alone introduce 
numbers, and thefe fuch as are mathematical. But of thofe who affert that 
there are ideas, fome one may at the fame time perceive the mode, and the 
doubts which take place refpecting them: for at the fame time they make 
ideas to be univerfal effences, and again they confider them as fenarate, and as 
particulars. But, that thefe things are not poflible, we have already doubted. 
The caufe f, however, which induced thofe who call ideas univerfals, to 


confider 


* The Pythagorzans and Plato confidered ideas as effences, according to a tranfcendency 
with refpect to individual or partial effences; and aflerted that they are more comprehenfive 
than univerfals, and contain in profound union the caufes both of univerfals and individuals. 
Hence, ideas are neither univerfal after the manner of the reafons or productive principles of 
foul, nor indivifible and one in number, according to the refemblances of laft images. 


+ We have already obferved, that neither did the antients arrive at ideas by following the 
doctrine of Heraclitus, nor did Socrates think that there were no other univerfals than fuch 
as are infeparable from particulars. But, fince Ariftotle maniteftly acknowledges that fcience 
cannot be poffeffed without univerfals, we may inquire of him what univerfals he means: for, if 
fuch as are infeparable from particulars, thefe are indeed parts of fenfibles, and are neither 
prior nor pofterior to them. But Ariftotle very properly afferts that demonftrations and fci- 
ences are acquired from caufes, and things which have a priority of fubfiftence; and this nos 
only in his Laft Analytics, but in what he has a little before faid, ‘“ that the univerfal which is 
predicated, is different from that which fubfilts in an individual as a part, and can never become 
one and the fame withit.” If, therefore, all demonftrations are from predicated univerfals, 
they can by no means be formed from the univerfals inherent in fenfibles. Befides, if demon- 
{trations fubfiit through infeparable umiverfals, where will be the demonftrative power which 
they poffefs? For thofe who confider the things through which demonftration fubfifts as fepa- 
rate from particulars, at the fame time demonftrate from caufes, and are able to demonftrate 
things demonftrable, fince they both fubfift in feparate caufes, and in fuch as are infeparable; 
but have a more untverfal fubfiltence. But if we confider the things from which demonftrations 
are compofed as feparate indeed, but of pofterior origin, and void of effence, as man fubhfting 
in our phantafy or opinion by an abftraction from fenfibles, thus again, demonftrations will 
ucither be from things prior and caufes, but from things pofterior and caufeds; and befides this, 
we fhall know beings themfelves through non-entities, which of all things is the moft irrational, 
If, therefore, we with to be confiftent both with ourfelves and things, we muft place phyfical 
reafons (1. e. produétive principles) in fenfibles, but we muft eftablith prior to thefe the con- 
ceptions of our foul, confidering beings through univerfal reafons, from which demontftration 
and every kind of {cience originate ; and again, above thefe, that ideal effence which fubfilts 
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confider both as one and the fame thing, was becaufe they did not make them. 
to be the fame efiences as fenhbles. Particulars, therefore, which are in 
fenfibles, they confidered as having a flowing fubfiftence, and that none of 
them had any permanent efience; but that there was univerfal beides thefe, 
and that it was different from them. But this, as we have before obferved, 
excited Socrates through definitions, yet he did not abftract from particulars 3 
and by thus not abftracting he conceived rightly. The truth of this, indeed, 
is evident from operations: for without univerfals fcience cannot be attained. 
But to feparate them from fenfibles is the caufe of the difficultics which take 
place refpecting ideas. But others*, as if it were neceflary that, 1f there are 
certain effences befides fenfible and flowing natures, they thould have a 
feparate fubfiftence, not having any others, introduced thefe which are called 
univerfals. Hence it happens that univerfals and particulars f are nearly 
the fame natures. ‘This, therefore, will itfelf be a certain eflential difficulty, 
with which the above-mentioned particulars are attended. 


a 


CHAP. X, 


= ? 

BuT, as we obferved f in the doubts which we enumerated before, that 
both the afleitions of thofe who contend that there are ideas, and of thofe 
who 


in the facred and alt-fplendid recefles of intelle&, and has dominion over all things. Of the 
obye€tions which have been made to thefe divine dogn.as, both by antients and moderns, fome 
are thofe of men intellectually blind, and others are eafily confuted. 

* Though the Platoni{ts were moft 1ich in names, yet, becaufe the progreflion of beings 
noffefles images of firfl natures, in the laft orders of things, they principally accommodated 
thefe names to divine natures, but fecondarily and with diminution to fenfibles. 

t A fenhible nature does not become the fame with thofe intelligibles of which it poffeffes 
the images: for an effective and paradigmatic caufe is very different fiom that which is per- 
fected by, and according to, it. But, if laft natures are affimilated to fuch as are middle and 
fir{t, what abfurdity’will there be in ufing the fame names in all thefe ? For Ariftotle himfelf 
in the twelfth book of this work calls the firft god an animal, as well as that which is fenfble 
and painted. 

t Ifit be requifite, fays Syrianus, that, attending to the meaning of the philofopher, we 
fhould defpife verbal ambiguity, he appears to me to reject the deftruclion of feparate effences, 
left at the fame time he fhould fubvert the exiftence of a fenfible eflence, and this very pru- 
dently and confiftently with himfelf. For, in his Phyfics, he fhows that unlefs there 1s fome- 
thing which pofleffes infinite power, there will be nothing endued with finite power. Again? 
Ir will be poflible (fays he) that a fepavate eflence Mould appear to Aniftotle to-be infinite, 
ue becaufe, 
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who contend that there are not, are attended with a certain doubt, we muft 
now alfo repeat the fame obfervation. FOR HE WHO DOES NOT ADMIT 
THAT THERE ARE SEPARATE ESSENCES, AND THAT PARTICULARS 
ARE AS IT WERE AFTER THIS MANNER THE SUBJECT OF DISCOURSE, 

SUBVERTS, 


becaufe, if any one fuppofes the principles of ir to be individuals, he muft affert that there are 
as many piinciples as beings: for he will behold them as elements, and will not leave any 
fcience of them; fince there is no ‘cience of particulars, as demonitrations and definitions 
evince. But if the principles of a feparate eflence are univerfals, it is not reafonable that thefe 
principles fhould be unfubftantial, while individuals have a real fubfiftence. He adds: But let 
univerfal appear to Ariltotle to be unfubftantial, we again fay, that the principles of ideas are 
neither individuals, nor univerfals of fuch a kind as the forms which are in foul, or in nature, 
or in fenfibles, or as refemblances of pofterior origin, which laft among univerfals may be juftly 
confidered as unfubftantial ; but they are prior to all thefe, fubfifting as the caufes of wholes, 
and being entirely exempt from the nature of their effects: for neither are other ideas, which- 
proceed from thefe, individuals, or univerfals. Indeed, as that which is individual is material, 
but univerfal is in foul, fo that which is entirely impartible is intellectual. 

But in anfwer to what Ariftotle fays, that as the elements of fpeech make infinite words, 
though they are infeparable from fpeech, in like manner the principles of beings operate, fince 
they are infeparable from the fenfible eflence of individuals, we may reply, tnat in the firft 
place, the Pythagorzans did not introduce a monad and duad of this kind; and, in the next 
place, as our intellect and phantafy tranfmute the elements of fpeech, and produce different 
words by a certam tranfpofition, we may afk what that nature is in the univerfe which tranf- 
pofes the elements, and preferves an eternal generation of things? For, if it is fomething 
worfe than intellect, we muft be careful that we do not, on this hypothefis, make parts more 
excellent than wholes, accidents than eflences, things mortal than things divine, and things 
which always energife after the fame manner with perfect rectitude, than thofe which are 
rarely right in their energies; if we affert indeed, that our actions are the progeny of intelleét, 
but that natures. which rank as wholes are not governed by reafon. But if fome intelle& 
tran{pofes thefe, is it intelle@t in capacity, or in energy, or is it that which is both ? It is mani- 
feft, indeed, that if it operates effentially, or from its very effence, it both poffeffes in itfelf the 
eaufe of its productions, and gives fubfiftence to images of itfelf; for of this kind are all 
things which energife eflentially. But if it eneigifes from free-will and tranfitive intelleCtion,. 
(mpoaipere: xa meTaCatinn vonosi) we may afk what are the orderly difpofed and bounded natures. 
in its effence, which it looks to in its energies ? Tor it cannot be fuppofed in its prodactions. 
to energife with aftomfhment, (exaanxtixws) or inconftantly, as we doin our operations ; but, 
according to either mode, it wall contain in itfelf the ideas of its productions: for neither 
would it be poflible for us from four-ana-twenty terminated elements of fpeech to produce- 
infinite words, unlefs we alfo contained in ourfelyes the idea of each of them, and principles 
productive of the compofition of them all. For why have irrauonal animals fhorter words 
enunciative of their peculiar paflions ? But man, employing infinite permutations, never ceafes. 
from compofing the feveral letters. 

Again: If Ariftotle is ferious in faying that fcience is of univerfals in capacity,.-but of 
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SUBVERTS, AS WE WILLINGLY ALLOW, ESSENCE ITSELF. But yet, if any 
one admits that there are feparate effences, how will he eftablifh the elements 
and principles of them? For if thefe are particulars, and not univerfals, 
there will be as many beings as- there are elements, and the elements will not 
be the objects of fcientihc knowledge: for, let the fyllables in a word be 
cffences, but the elements of them the elements of effences: but it is necef= 
fary that da and each of the fyllables fhould be one, if not univerfally indeed, 
and the fame in fpecies, yet each mut be one in number, and this particular 
thing, and not homonymous. Further fill: each one is confidered by them 
as the very thing itfelf: but if fyllables; fo likewife the things fiom which 
they are cempofed. There will not, therefore, be more than one letter a; and 
for the fame realon, each of the other elements will onlv be one, as neither of 
the other fyllables will the fame fyllable be in different words. But, indeed, 
if this be the cafe, there will be no other beings than elements, but things will 
be elements alone. Again: elements will not be the objects of {cientific 
knowledge; for they are not univerfals, but the obje@s of fcience are univer- 
fals. But this is evident from demonftrations and definitions: for the fyllo- 
gilm will not be, that this particular triangle has angles equal to two right, un- 


. lefs 


particulars in energy, he fubverts what he has faid in his Laft Analytics, that it is not pof- 
fible there can be fciences of particulars, and much lefs can there be the more excellent and 
perfect fcience of univerfals. And, as it feems, the firt mode of the firft figure,’ which con- 
cludes from two univerfal afirmatives, ard which he fays poflefles the greateft demonftrative 
power, will not produce a perfeét conclufion, nor that which produces fcience in energy; but 
thole fyllogifms will be more perfe& which conclude from a univerfal and particular afhrmative, 
efpecially if the minor prenofition is of particulars. That fenle, therefore, is principally em- 
ployed ‘indeed about that which is individual, but accidentally about that which is common in 
the individual, may be granted; but it 1s faife, that grammar on this account is principally cons 
verfant with this particular a, but from accident about u which is common. For arts are more 
converfant with univetfals than particulars; fince they produce and judge of particulars, in 
confequence of poleng the caufes of that whichis common. For a phyfician knows how to heal 
man, and not Callas; but when he energifes together with matter, he heals an individual, be. 
caule he previoufly comprehended in himfelf the univerfal producing principles of health. 
The grammarian allo knows the power of the letter a, when it 1s attenuated and afpirated, and 
when it is fhortened and lengthened, when it 1s taken feparately, and when it is compofed with 
others; prepofitively indeed in vowels, but fabjunctively (vaovaxtixas) in confonants. But when 
he is willing to pronounce it, or to judge of the pronunciation of another perfon, then he ener- 
gifes about the individual, becaufe he has previoully received the producing principles of uni- 
verfal itfelf. 

What has been now faid of the arts, which differ in this from e: periments, that they know 


the 
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lefs the fame conclufion is true of every triangle; nor. that this man is an 
animal, unlefs every man is an animal.. But yet, if. principles are univerfals, 
or if the eflences which fubfitt from thefe are univerials, non-eflence will be 
prior to effence: for univerfal is not effence; but element and principle are 
univeifals. But element and principle are prior to the things of which they 
are the element and principle. All thefe confequences, therefore, rationally 
happen, both when they make ideas from elements, and when, befides ideas 
and effences which have the fame form, they think fit that there fhould be a 
certain one which has a feparate fublitence. If nothing, however; hinders, 
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but that, as in the elements of íneech, there is a multitude of the Tetter a, and 
a multitude of the letter 4, and a itfelf and 4 vitfelf .are-nothing befides the 
multitude of thefe, on this account there will be infinite fimilar fyllables. But 
that all {cience is of univerfals, fo that it is necellary the principles of things 
fhould be univérfals, and fhould not be feparate effences, this is attended with 
a greater doubt than any thing which has yet been faid. In acertain refpect, 
however, that which is now alerted is true, and in another refpect it 1s not true : 
for fcience as allo fcientific knowledge is twofold; of which one is capacity, 
but the other energy. Capacity, therefore, being as it were the matter of that 


the caules of their operations, in the higheft degree accords with Ariftotle himfelf, who mani- 
¢cftly proclaims in his books on Rhetoric, that no art confiders that which 1s particular. “ Thus, 
(fays he) medicine does not coniider what is falubrious to Socrates or Callias, but what is fo to 
this or that perfon, or to thefe ; for this is the province of art? ‘$ But that which is particular 
(lays he) is infinite, and is not the object of fcientific knowledge.” But when we afcend to 
thofe fciences which have no connection with any thing fenhble, but are alone converfant with 
impartible and immaterial forms, how 1s it pofhible to conclude refpecting thefe, that they are not 
pincipally employed about umverfals, but about individuals ? 

Nor muft what Ariftotle fays in the end be admitted fimply, and without addition. “For if 
(favs he) principles are univerfals, thoie things which fubfift from them will alfo be univerfals, 


But it may be faid, that in demon ftrations the material principles are the 


as m demontlrations 
propohitions which produce the conclufion not abiding in themfelves, but giving themfelves 
up to the fabrication of the thing propofed to be demonftrated. In efteAive principles, however, 
it is not neceilary that the things which are generated fhould be co-eatended with their caufes. 
U nlefs, peshaps, we are willing to fay that thofe umwverfals which proximately proceed from uni- 
verfal principles themfelves, and which are effentially contained 1n foul, are principally genera- 
tive of tne reafons of nature; but, proceeding thiough the reafons of nature to matter, are pro- 
ductive of individuals. Thus, univerfal propofitions principally conclude, that the angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right 3 but propofitions lefs univerfal conclude this equality of 
angles to two right, of fome particular {pecies of triangle : and thofe flll lefs univertal conclude 
this of fome individual triangle m a diminifhed and ultimate degree. 


which 
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Which is univerfal and indefinite, is the capacity of the univerfal and iridefi. 
nite; bit enérgy being definite has dlfo å definite obje&t, being foiiething par- 
ticular of f6niethitig particular, But fight perceives accidentally univerfal 
colour ; atid the gtamnfarian f{peculates this particular a, Since, if it is necef' 
fary that the principles fhould be univerfals, itis alfo necéflary that the things 
which fibfift from them fhould bé univerfals, as is evinced in demonftrationis. 
But if this be the cafe, nothing will have a {cparate fubfiftence, nor even effence 
itfelf. It is evident, however, that {clence is int a cértain refpect of that which. 
is univerfal, atid in a certain refpedt not. 
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CHAP. I. 


AND thus much, therefore, refpeCting this effence. But, as we obferved 
in our Phyfics, that all philofophers make principles to be contraries, the 
like is alfo true concerning immoveable* effences. However, if it is not 
poflible that any thing can be prior to the principle of all things, it will be. 

| impoflible 


* Ariftotle in what he now fays apparently oppofes thofe who make the principles of things 
immoveable to be contraries, juft as he does not think it improper to afume for the principles 
of fenfibles, contraries, together with their fubject. But he thus fyllogizes after his ufual 
manner: Contraries are in a fubject; principles are not in a fubject, left there fhould not be 
effence prior to a fubject ; contraries, therefore, are not principles. To which it may be re. 
plied, that the Pythagorzans did not affume in principles contraries which are not effential, 
as being fubordinate to effence, but as being more excellent than effence. For it is requifite 
‘that the principles of effences fhould be fupereffential ; fince if the great principle of all things 
is fupereflential, as Plato demonftrates him to be, in his Parmenides, and the fixth book of his 
Republic, it 13, neceffury that his immediate progeny fhould be fupereffential alfo in a fecon- 
dary degree. But, in fhort, neither did the Pythagorzans begin from as it were oppolites. 
And that they knew (fays Syrianus) zbat principle which is beyond the two elements the 
monad and indefinite duad, is teftihed by Philolaus, who fays, “ that God gave fubfiftence to 
bound and infimty,” which two, as we have often obferved, are the fame as the monad and in- 
definite duad. Syrianus adds, that this great principle, which 1s prior to bound and infinity, 
and is abftracted from all things, was called by Archenetus a caule prior to caufe; but ,by 

i Philolausy 
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impoffible that the principle being any thing elfe fhould be the principle of 
all. Juft as if any one fhould fay that a thing white is the principle, not fo 
far as it is fomething elle, but fo far as itis white, which yet according to its. 
fubject is white, and at the fame time fomething elfe: for that will be prior. 
But, indeed, all things are generated from contraries as from a certain fubject. 

It is therefore efpecially neceflary that this fhould take place in contraries. 
Hence, all contraries pertain to a fubject, and none of them has a feparate 
fubiftence. But, as it appears, nothing is contrary to effence; and reafon 
teftifies the truth of this affertion. No one, therefore, of contraries is pro- 
perly the principle of all things, but fomething different from thefe. Bue 
according to fome, the other of contraries is matter *, According to others, 
the unequal is contrary to the one, that is to the egual, as if this were the 
nature of multitude. And again: according to others, multitude is contrary 
to the one: for numbers are generated by fome from the unequal duad, viz.. 
the great and the fmall, but by a certain perfon t from multitude; by both,. 
however, from the fubftance of ¢he one: for hef who calls the unequal 


and: 


Philolaus, the principle of all things; and by Brotinus, that which tranfcends every intelle& 
and effence both in power and antiquity (ù$ YoU TAVTOG KAL ovoIas Suvael uai mperGeag UTEpEX ES). 
Hence the divine Plato fpeaks to the fame effect in his Epiftles, in his Republic, and in his. 
Philebus and Parmenides. Ariftotle, therefore, in what he now fays cannot be ferious, fince’ 
the propofitions are -not found: for principles if they are contraries are not in a fubject; 

fupernal natures are by no means. unfubftantial; nor are principles eflences. For principles- 
properly fo called, and which are the principles of all_things, are fupereffential. Nor does his 
conclufion confute any dogma of the Pythagorzans: for, as we have before‘obferved, they did 
not begin from things which are as it were oppofites, but they placed at the fummuit of things 
the one, which they confidered as tranfcending both principles and elements. 


» Neither, fays Syrianus, do the Pythagorseans call the duad which is prior to all numbers: 
a material caufe; for divine numbers are not indigent of matter; nor does Plato, when he 
demonftrates the indefinite duad through inequality, differ from Pythagoras, who demontftrateg- 
the fame through multitude. For each endeavours to denominate it from thofe things whichg. 
through it, are inherent in numbers. But it has been already obferved, that this duad is the 
caufe of multitude, and progreflion, prolific power, and diverfity ; in the fame manner as the 
monad 1s the caufe to divine forms of identity, and eternal permanency: for etermty, fayg 
Plato, abides in cne; by the appellation of one fignifying the monad of the Pythagorzans, which 
is the caufe of eternal permanency in the fame things, and after the fame manner. 

t Viz. Pythagoras. 


t Plato, fays he, ought to affert that thefe are two in definition, but one in number: far 
Syrianus obferves that it is better thus to explain the meaning of Ariftotles- than as it is a 


plained 
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and the one elements, but the unequal from the {mall and the great the duad, 
{peaks of the unequal, the great and the fmall, as if they were one, nor does 
he clearly affert that they are fo in definition, but not in number. Nor yet 
do they well explain the principles which they call elements*, For fome, 
introducing the great and the {mall together with ¢e ove, allert that thefe 
three are the elements of numbers; the two firft indeed, having the relation 
of matter, but the one of form. But according to others, the much and the 
few are elements, becaufe the great and the fmall are naturally more allied to 
magnitude. According to others, again, the elements are things more unl- 
verfalin thefe, viz. the furpafling and the furpafled. But no one of them 
differs, as | may fay, with refpect to certain things which take place, but 
only with refpect to logical difficulties which they defend, becaufe they alfo 
introduce logical demonftrations. Indeed an inftance of this may be feen in 
their affertion, that principles are the furpafling and the furpaffed, but not 
the great and the fmall, and that of the elements, number is prior to the 
duad: for both are more univerfal. But now they affert the one, and not the 
other. Others again, oppofe to the one that which is different and another. 
But others introduce as principles, multitude and zbe ove. But if beings are 
from contraries T, as they are willing they fhould be, but to ¿þe one either 

| nothing 


plained by Alexander. However, Plato did not call the other of the principles, the unequal 
and the duac, the great and the {mall, in the fenfe adopted by Ariltotle, conformably to his 
concealed mode of writing. But, as we have often obferved, this principle according to Plato 
is the caufe of multitude and progrefhon, and generates every thing great and fmall. And, in 
fhort, if this principle by an ineffable tranfcendency is feparated from the gieat and the {mall 
proceeding from it, and is better than every fubjedt, (for fuch is the truth of the cafe,) what 
place can there be for fuch aflertions as the prefent? 


< All thefe, fays Syrianus, according to the opinion of Ariftotle, call the more divine and 
paternal principle of numbers, the monad , but the maternal 1s cailed by fome, as by Plato, the 
great and the fmall; by others, correctively (exdiogbounevws), the much and the few; by others 
again, recurring to that which is more general, the exceeding and excefs 3. by others difference 3 
and by others multitude. But we have already fhown that all thefe appellations fignify the 
fame thing. And, in anfwer to what he fays againft the patrons of ideas (rev einworepar), that 
they make number prior to the duad, we reply, that 1f he means the indelimte duad, or, as we 
have often obferved, the fecond of thofe two great principles after the ineffable caufe of all, 
it is impoflible that number can be the genus of it, becaufe number is its offspring ; but, if he 
means the duad itfelf, this ranks as the firft among ideal numbers. 

+ Nothing can more plainly evince that Ariftotle is not ferious in what he now afferts than ` 


this, that he contrad.cts what he has faid in the tenth book of this work 3 for he there clearly 
3 B aflerts 
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nothing is contrary, or, if there be, itis multitude; but the unequal Is con. 
trary to the equal, difference to famenefs, and-that which is another to that 
which is the fame,—if this be the cafe, thofe who oppofe the one to multi. 
tude, have fomething ‘to urge in defence of their opinion: yet neither is 
their hypothefis fufficient: for zbe one will be few; fince multitude is oppofed 
to paucity, and the much to the few. But, with refpect to ¢he one, it is 
evident that it fignifies meafure*. And in every thing there is a certain 
other thing which ranks as a fubje@t; as for inftance, in harmony, diefis ; 
but in magnitude, a finger, or foot, or fomething of this kind; but in rhythms, 
the bafis, or a fyllable. In like manner, in weight, there,is a certain definite 


afferts that the few is not contrary to every multitude, but to that which tranfcends; and that 
the one is not contrary to multitude and number, but is rather relatively oppofed. So that, 
according to his own opinion, both the propofitions are falfe, through which he colle&ts the 
conclufion of his confutation.; viz. both that which fays that the one is contrary to multitude, 
and that which confiders every contrary to multitude to be the few. To which we may add, 
that, his objections are not directed agatnft the one which the Pythagorzans eftablith, nor. does. 
he confider multitude conformably to their doctrine. 

* * As thofé divine men, (the Pythagorwzans) fays Syrianus, called God the one, as the caufe 
of union to wholes, and as beyond every being, all life, and all-perfe& intelle€&t{; and, befides 
this, denominated him the meafure of all things, as illuminating effence and end to all things, 
and as comprehending and bounding all things by his ineffable tranfcendeneies (vmepoxais), and 
which are expanded above all bound f, this demoniacal man, directing his attention to that 
one which is the leaft in quantity, and on account of its parvitude is the common meafure of 
all things of the fame kind, affirms that there is neither any meafure, nor one, which does not 
fubfift in a fubject. Hence, his difcourfe falling from the one principle of beings, or the unity 
immediately connected with it, as from a certain divine foundation, fubverts the whole difcuf. 
fion of incorporeal natures. It is worth while therefore, {ays he, to compare with the affer. 
tions of Ariftotle, what is {aid by Clinias the Pythagorean, who affirms that fhe one is per. 
fectly exempt not only from bodies and mundane natures, but from intelligibles themfelves ; 
and who, venerating the principle of beings, fays that he is the meafure of intelligibles, that 
he is unbegotten, eternal and alone, that he is the fovereign ruler, and that himfelf unfolds 
himfelf into light. To this we may add the words of the divine Plato in his Laws, in which 
he calls God the meafure of all things, as comprehending in himfelf the beginning, middle, 
and end of all beings.” 

But, that Ariftotle was of the fame opinion in this refpeét, with thofe who ‘philofophifed 
before him, is evident from the fecond book of his Politics; for he there openly fays, ‘ that 
the good is the moft certain meafure of all things.” So that it 1s evident, as Syrianus well ob. 
ferves, that his arguments are rather logical than ferious. 


+ Tov Dewy avdpe av peev REvovTaY Toy Qeov do EVENTEAE Toig OAOE MITIOV, Bas MavTes TOU OVC, RAE wWaeng Cans, Ras You Tou wavrshove 
ONEXEIA” (ET IOVTE TA! Wavravy, aE Wack TAY OUTIAY, MAS TO TICE EMiAa~swWoTA, Kai HE WOYTA TENIXOTA Kas opiLovTa Tale appartog 
MUTOVy RAI TavTos UMIon Tra esyarg FIERT UMIpovaic, Ò BANIE OYTO, Ba T, As 


meafure, 
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meafure, and fo in all things. —Thus, too, in qualities, there is a certain defi- 
nite quality, and in quantities a certain indivifible quantum : for, with refpect 
to meafure, one kind is according to form, but another according to fenfe ; 
fo that there is not any effence which is effeutially one. And this rationally : 
for the one fignifies that it is the meafure of a ceitain multitude; and num- 
ber, that it is multitude meafured, and a multitude of meafures. Hence, it 
may be reafonably inferred that the one is not number: for neither is a mea- 
fure meafures, but a principle, and the meafure, and the ove. But it is requi- 
fite that a meafure fhould always fubfift the fame in all things; as, for in- 
{tance, if a horfe is the meafure in horfes,and if a man in men. But if man, 
horfe, god, and animal are meafures, perhaps the number of them will be 
animals ; but if man, white, and walking, there will by no means be a num- 
ber of thefe, becaufe all of them fubfift in one and the fame according to 
number. At the fame.time, however, there will be a number of their genera, 
or of fomething elfe which has a fimilar appellation. But thofe wha make 
the unequal * as one certain thing, but the indefinite duad from the great and 

the 


* The one and the egual, which are aflumed in the more paternal principle, neither fubfft as 
relatives, nor as accidents, but are fupereffential natures, the caufes of union and equality to all 
things, and imparting by their illuminations permanency, ftability, unchangeablenefs and purity 
to all things; in the fame manner as the unequal itfelf, (which Ariftotle fometimes divides into 
the great and the {mall, fometimes into the much and the few, and fometimes into the exceeding 
and excefs), when ir is confidered as fubfifting in the firft duad, fymbolically exhibits that caufe 
which is the fource of increafe to wholes, and which is not only better than accidents, but than 
the effences which are generated from it. 

But neither muft we diftribute a fecond or multifarious place in principles, or afcribe accident 
to divine ideas: for, according to the doctrine of the Pythagorzans, nothing is accidental to 
divine ideas: but there equality itfelf and fcience itfelf fubfift. Samenefs, therefore, fmilitude, 
and difference are effences, fubfift from themfelves, and do not depend on others for their fub- 
fiftence. This Plato afferts in many places, but particularly in the Phadrus, when he fays, 
{peaking of the foul in a ftate of fupreme felicity, That it beholds sujtice shelf, temperance stfelf, 
and /cience itfelf; not that with which generation is prefent, nor which is different from fubfitts 
ing in that which is different, fuch as are the things which we now denominate beings, but that 
which is fcience from its refiding in true being.” 

Hence it is ufual with Plato to characterife idea by the epithets auto xaf avto, st/t/F by theif, 
by the former of thefz fignifying its fimplicity, and by the latter. its immaculate purity. If 
caufe, therefore, fubfifts among ideas, but that which is caufed here, it does not fubfft there ac. 
cidentally, but eflentially ; and the fame thing, in fhort, muft be faid refpecting all habitudes, 
Hence fome things there are fupereflential, but others effential ; and accident fubfifts about the 
foul in generation (i.e. the fublunary region), and generation itfelf. And thus much in reply 


3 D-2 to 
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the fmall, fpeak very far from the truth of tgs apparent and poffible; for 
thefe are rather paflions and accidents, than things fubject to numbers and 
magnitudes. For the much and the few, the odd and the even, are the paf- 
jions of number; and the great and the {mall, the fmooth and the rough, the 
{traight and the curved, are the pafflions of magnitude. 

Further ftill: in addition to this error, it is alfo neceflary that the great and 
the {mali, and things of this kind fhould be relatives. But of all the cate- 
gories, relation is in the leaft degree a certain nature or eflence, is pofterior 
both to quality and quantity, and, as we have faid, is a certain paflion of 
quantity, but is not matter, or any thing elfe; and, in fhort, is fomething com» 
mon both to the parts and fpecies of quantity. For there is nothing, either 
great or {mall, or much or few, or, in fhort, which fubfifts as a relative, which 
is not much or few, great or {mall, ora relative, at the fame time that it ts 
fomething elfe. But that relation is in the fmalleft degree a certain eflence, 
and being is apparent from hence, that of it alone there is neither generation, 
nor corruption, nor motion, as with refpect to quantity there is increafe and 
diminution, with refpect to quality alteration, with refpect to place local mo-- 
tion, and with refpect to effence, fimply generation and corruption ; but this-ts 
not the cafe with refpeat to relation: for, without being moved, at one time it 
will be greater, and at another time lefler or equal, the other being moved’ 
according to quantity. -It 1s alfo neceflary that the matter of every thing 
should be fuch as the thing itfelf is in capacity ; fo that this will alfo be the. 
cafe with the matter of effence: but relation neither in capacity nor in 
energy is eflence. It is abfurd, therefore, or rather impoflible, to make non- 
elfence to be the element of, and prior to, eflence: for all the categories are 
pofterior, Again: elements are not predicated of thofe things of which 
they are the elements: but the much and the few are predicated both fepa- 
rately and together of number, and the long and the fhort of a line, anda 
fuperficies is both broad and narrow. But if there be a certain multitude to 
which the few always belongs, it will be, for inftance, the duad ; (for, if this 
be much, the one will be few,) and if it be much fimply, it will be much after 
the manner of the decad ; and if this be not the.cafe, it will be more than 
ten thoufand. How, therefore, will. number confift from the few and the 


to the whole reafoning of Ariftotle; but to fay that the few it/e/f is the caufe of the duad which 
is there, or the much of the decad, does not by any means fubvert any part of the doctrine of 
the Pythagorzans. 


much ? 
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much? For, either it is neceflary that beth fhould be predicated, or neither ; 
but now one of thefe alone is predicated. 


CHAP. IL 


Bur it is requifite fimply to confider whether it is poffible for things eter- 
na! * to be compofed from the elements: for they will have matter, fince 
every thing confifting from elements is a compofite. If, therefore, it is necef- 
fary that a thing fhould be generated from that from which it confits (both 
if it always is, and if it is generated), but every thing is generated from that 
which is in capacity the thing generated (for it could not have been generated 
from the impothble, and it was not before it was generated), but that which 
is poflible may energife, and may not energife; if this be the cafe, number 
allo, although it moft eminently always is, or any thing elfe which pofletles 
matter, may happen not to be, juft as that which polleiles the {pacé of one 
day, and that which has any number of years whatever. But if this be the 
cafe, it will be true alfo of time, when it is fo extended as to be without 
bound. There will not, therefore, be things eternal, fince that is not eternal 
which it is poflible may not be, as we have elfewhere fhown f. But if that 
which is now faid is univerfally true, that no one effence is eternal, unlefs it 
be in energy, and elements are the matter of eflence, there will not be ele- 
ments of any eternal effence, from which being inherent fuch effence is com- 
pofed. But there are lome f who make the indefinite duad together with 


* The moft antient and the beft of the philofophers, fays Syrianus, affert that divine ideas 
and forms do not fubfift from material elements, or altogether from elements which are fo 
called, from being affumed in the conflirution of fomething elfe- For that which confilts from 
material elements may be generated and corrupted; but that which confilts from immaterial 
elements, though it may be without generation, is neverthelefs a compofite. It is, however, 
neceflary that divine forms fhould be fimple and without generation, and that they fhould nei- 
ther be arranged as foul, nor, for a much ftronger reafon, have a compolhite effence hke the fen- 
fible univerfe. In fhort, it fhould ever be remembered, as Syrianus well obferves, that the 
antients called the generative caufes of all things elements. 

+ Viz. In the books De Ccelo. 

t The antients, fays Syrianus, not fearing the admirable reafonings of logicians, nor reje&ting 
this kind of equal, were willing to call the caufe of multitude the duad; but becaufe they were 
alfo willing to fhow its alliance with the more excellent principle, as they thought proper to call 
that the equal, they denominated this the unequal. But denominating that the monad, they called 
this the duad, for reafons which we have repeatedly mentioned. 

the 
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the one, the element, but are very properly unwilling to admit the unequal, 
on account of the impodffibilities which take place ; from whom, fuch of the 
difficulties only are taken away, as muft neceflarily happen to thofe who 
make the unequal and relation to be the elements of things. But fuch difh- 
culties as take place feparate from this opinion, muft alfo neceflarily happen to 
thefe, whether they produce from them ideal or mathematical number. There 
are, therefore, many fources of error with refpect to thefe caufes; but the 
opinion of the anticnts is efpecially the occafion of doubt: for it appeared 
to them that all things would be one, viz. being itfelf, unlefs fome one folves 
the doubt, and at the fame time proceeds conformably to the reafoning of Par- 
menides: for this cannot by any means be non-being ; but it is neceflary to 
fhow that non-being is. For thus, from being and fomething elfe, things will 
fubfift, if they are many ; though, indeed, this will be true in the firft place, 
if being is manifold*: for ¢hzs fignifes that a thing is eflence, that its poileflion 
of quality, f4zs again that it is endued with quantity, and fo of the other cate- 
gories. What kind of one, therefore, will all things be, if non-being is not? 
Whether will they be effences, or paffions; and in a fimilar manner other 
things? Or will they be all things? And the one will be this thing, and fuch- 
like, and fo much, and fuch other particulars as fignify,onecertain thing. But 
it is abfurd, or rather impoflible, that one certain nature fhould be a generated 
caufe, and that of this being, and of the fame being, fomething fhould be 


* Without difference there will neither be ten genera of being, nor two, nor any thing elfe 
except one thing in number. But fince there is difference there is alfo non-being: for each of 
the ten genera of being, if it is different from the reft, is more non-being than being, even 
though you fhould fpeak of fubltance itfelf. For, fince it is fubftance, it is neither quantity, nor 
quality, nor action, nor paflion. By compofition, therefore, we fhall perceive the force of the 
dogma: if there are many beings there is difference 5 if there is difference there is non-being ; 
if there are many beings there is non-being. There is no other way, therefore, of underftand- 
ing the Parmenidean reafoning, nor can the fubfiftence of multitude bé admitted on any other 
hypothefis.than that of introducing at the fame time non-being. Nor on this account does 
Plato oppofe Parmenides in that which is moft true; but the affertions of both are indeed true, 
though that of Plato is more apparent. For Parmenides, alone difcourfing about that which 1s 
intelligible, and confidering its union, and the identity and Empedoclean friendfhip which pre. 
dominates in its {plendid effence, proclaimed being to be one; but Plato, knowing thar 4 fenfible 
nature alfo in a certain refpect had 2’ being, knew alfo that it is differedt from true being, and 
on this account ought rather to be called non-being than being: But that which is intelligible 
is not lefs multitude than’ one, and introduces to beings the nature of difference. In conformity, 
therefore, to this doctrine; Plato demonftrates non-being to be effential; as is proved in the 
Sophifta by many arguments highly worthy of belief, 7 

gig 
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this particular thing, fomething elfe théuld be endued with quality, this belong 
to quantity, and that to fituation. In the next place*, from what kind of 
non-being and being do beings fubhit? For non-entity is manifold, fince 
this is alfo true of being. And, indeed, zon-man fignifies that which is not 
this particular thing ; but wot fraight fignifies that which does not poffefs this 
particular quality ; and wot three cubits, that which does not potfefs this parti- 
cular quantity. . From what kind, therefore, of being and non-being, does 
the multitude of beings fublift? This opinion f, therefore, wifhes to affert 
that which 1s falfe, and to call this nature non-being, from which, and being, 
the multitude of beings fubfifts. Hence, it ts alfo aflerted that fomething 
falfe ought to be fuppofed, in the fame manner as geometricians admit as an 


* By no means as from form and privation 3 for privation is of no advantage to beings; but 
becaufe, as there are five genera of beings according to the Pythagorzans and Plato, one of them 
is difference. But the bufinefs of this genus is to make every thing that which other things are 
not ; and from the non-being which fubfifts according to difference, and from effence, beings are 
many : -for eflence communicates being to all things, fince it is not, as it has appeared to fome 
to be, the fubjcct of things, but is the principle and fountain of being, which it imparts to all 
things without any diminution of itfelf. But difference disjoins and multiplies beings, not lo- 
cally, but eflentially, and caufes other things not to be the fame with others, and particulars to 
preferve the purity of their peculiarity, and an unmingled and immaculate fubfiftence. But if, 
{peaking of beings in the ufual way, we denominate them fenfibles, and inquire from what 
being and from what non-being thefe derive their fubfiftence, again thefe divine men will fpeak 
of other genera of being, and will aflign as the caufes of thefe ellence and difference > for'their 
energy and prolific power are extended to all things which are in any refpect beings. But as 
the loweft beings are fubfervient to many caufes, and employ a more various compofition, they 


derive being from form, but non-being from matter. 

+ As the Pythagorzans and Plato, fays Syrianus, afferted that the non-being which is from 
difference fubfifts in intelligibles, fenfibles, and that which is material, and as they called matter 
not only non-being, but that which ts falfe, becaufe it feems to be all things, but is fallacious, 
and neither is, nor is becoming to be any thing belonging to beings; the admirable Ariftotle, in 
the firft place interrogating them from what being and from what non-being they produce the 
multitude of effences, fuppofes them to fpeak of that non-being which iubifts according to 
matter. In the next place afluming from them that they called matter falfe, which they fubjected 
to forms, he fays that they produce beings from the falfe, fyllogizing after the following man- 
ner: Beings are from ncn-being: the falfe is non-being: beings, therefore, are from the falfe. 
Here it is evident that he alone confiders non-being according to its loweft fubfiftence, but 
neglects to confider the whole extent of non-being according to thofe divine men, which dilfufes 
itfelf as far as to an incorporeal eflence, and omits to mention how the falle was predicated by 
them of matter. For they did not call matter falfe in the fame way as we are accuftomed to 
call a difcourfe falfe, or an opinion falfe, which does not accord with things themfelves 3 but it 
was thus denominated by them through the above-mentioned caufe. 
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hypothefis, that a thing 1s pedal ach is not pedal. It is not, however, 
in.pofhible, that this fhould be the cafe: for neither do geometricians fuppofe 
any thing falfe (fince that is not the propofition in the demonttrative fyllo- 
silm), nor are things generated or corrupted from that which is after this 
manner non-being. But fince non-being, according to cafes (atwoess), 18 
equally predicated with the categories, and, befides this, that is called non-. 
being which fubfifts as the falfe, and alfo that which fubfifts according to 
capacity, from this generation takes place from that which is not man, but 
man is produced from man in capacity; and a thing white, from that which 
is not white in energy, but in capacity. The like confequences enfue whe-. 
ther one thing is generated or many. But the inquiry feems to be, how 
being, which is predicated according to ellences, is many: for numbers, and 
lengths, and bodies, are things which are generated. But it is abfurd to ian- 
quire how being, which is fome particular thing, is many, and not alfo to 
inquire how it poffefles quality or quantity. For neither is the indefinite 
duad * the caufe, nor yet the great and the {mall, that two things are white, 
or that there are many colours, or taftes, or figures: for thefe will be numbers 


and monads. Indeed, if they had attended to thefe things t, they would 


* The duad is indeed every where the caufe of multitude fo far as it produces things from 
the one, with their proper differences But fo far as it is a principle, there ıs alfo in the feveral. 
orders of beings a proper monad ; and a duad connate to this is found, and which generates 
a number accommodated to itfelf. Butif thofe divine men faid more refpecting effences thin 
accidents, and of intelligibles than fenfibles, it is by no mears wonderful: for almoft the whole 
of their attention appears to have been dneéted to that which 1s a its own nature manifeft and 
known, which has a perpetual fameneis of fubtftence and an intelligible eflence; but they 
rarely declined to the thadows and ultimate boundaries of being. 


+ They confidered accidents, indeed, (fays Syrianus) and faw that the fame princi, tes had an 
analogous fubfiftence in thefe ; and that they had their proper monad and duad; the former 
being the caufe of identity to them, and the latter of difference and multitude. Nor was ıt 
through departing from (xara wagexCacw) the true caufe, nor from any other degeneration that 
they ailociatecd the biformed caufe with the cne. But the principle adduced by Ariftotle, and 
which is predacated by negation, 25 mateial: for non-—man is the matter of man Thole 
divine men, however, (Syrianus adds) knew that this principle 1s neceifary in the latt of things ; 
but they did not call it a caufe, but a concaufe . and in natural reafous, or productive feminal 
principles, thcy placed effective caufes. I hcre is, therefore, in mature one productive principle 
generative of all colours, and another which is indeed primarily perfected from this, but which 
produces together with at the multitude and div erfity of colours : and thefe are the monad and 
duad of colours. In other accidents alfo, which are perfected through natural reafons, there 
will be found a monad and duad analogous tọ thefe. . 

have 
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have perceived the caufe alfointhem. For the fame thing, and the analo- 
gous, is the caufe: for the deviation itfelf is the caufe, and alfo the oppofition 
of that which they inveftigated to being and the one, which induced them to 
fuppofe that which has a relative fubfiftence, and the unequal, becaufe there 
is neither a contrary to, nor a negation of, thefe, but one nature of things, as, 
for inftance, this particular thing, and that quality. 

This alfo ought to have been inveftigated, how relatives * are many, and 
not one. But now it is inquired, how there are many monads befides the 
firt one: but they do not alfo inquire how there are many unequals befides 
the unequal, although they employ and fpeak of the great and the fmall, the 
much and the few, from which numbers confift ; the long and the fhort, from 
which length is compofed; the broad and the narrow, which conftitute fu- 
perficies; and the deep and the low, from which bulks confift; and fo of any 
other fpecies of relatives which they may introduce. What then is the caufe 
to thefe of their being many? It is neceffary, therefore, as we have faid, to 
fuppofe in each of thefe being in capacity t. And this alfo is evinced by him 
who makes thefe affertions, viz. that this particular thing is being in capacity, 
and effence, but that of itfelf it is non-being, becaule itis relative. Juft as if 
he thould fpeak of fomething of fuch a nature, that it is neither the ove nor 


* Thofe things, faysSyrianus, which we call relatives, are one nature of beings, from which 
all the order, fympathy, harmony, and fymphony in the world proceed ; neverthelefs the Pytha- 
gorzans did not neglect to confider the principles of this nature, but they afligned the caufes of 
its fingle form and the multitude which it contains. But Ariflotle {peaks as if it appeared 
wonderful to him, that fince they employed many unequals, as many monads, they did not fay 
whence many unequals fubfilt. Why, however, befides ideas, and the principles of ideas, fhould 
any other caufes of the multitude of unequals be defired? For, as fimilitude itfelf and dif- 
militude itfelf are the caufes of the multitude of fimilars and difimilars, fo equality itfelf and 
inequality itfelf are the caufes of the multitude of equals and unequals. And of thefe things, 
indeed, Plato fpeaks in the Phado, and more largely in the Parmenides. But if we afcend to 
the principles of ideas, we fhall find flill prior caufes, the monad itfelf and the duad itfelf; 
the former of which vindicates to itfelf identity, equality, and fimilitude 5 but the latter differ- 
ence, inequality and difflimilitude. 


+ The great and the {mall, the unequal, and the indefinite duad, fays Syrianus, were not 
confdered by the Pythagorzans as relatives. But if any where they call matter, as bearing 
refemblance of the indefinite duad, the great and the fmall, or the unequal, they exhibit by this 
the divilion, irregularity, and degradation of forms, when they proceed into the dark recefles of 
matter. For not only the one is diftant from the other, but, what is truly wonderful, form be» 
comes feparated and diffant from itfelf, when in its pregrefon it approximates to matter. 


3 C being 
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being in capacity, nor yet a negation of tbe one or being, but one certain 
thing, which is fomething belonging to beings. But .much more will this 
be the cafe (as we have faid) if he inquires after what manner beings are 
many *, not by inquiring how things in the fame predicament are many 
effences, or many things endued with quality, but how they are many beings: 
for fome things are effences, others are paffions, and others are relatives. In 
the other catęgories, therefore, the fubfiftence of the many is the fubject of 
another confhideration. For, becaufe they ‘are not feparable, the fubjeQ be- 
comes, and is many; and thofe things alfo endued with qualities and quan- 
tity are many. But though it is neceflary that there fhould be a certain 
Matter to every genus, yet it is impoflible that it fhould be feparate from 
effences. In things, however, which fubfift as particulars, there, is fome rea- 
fon in the inquiry, how this particular thing is many, if it is not fomething 
particular, and this very particular thing, and a certain nature. But this 
doubt rather originates from thence, how there are many eflences in energy, 
and not one. However, if this particular thing is not the fame with that 


* The Pythagorzans, fays Syrianus, did not neglect to affert fomething of fenfibles, as hav- 
ing the moft abject fubfiftence in the laft of things; but as their attention was principally di- 
rected to firft beings and intelligibles, which Ied therh more frequently to confider the principles 
of thofe eflences, they gave occafion to fuch as are bufily employed about fenfibles to affert, that 
they alfo contemplated fenfibles analogoufly in objects of fenfe. It muf alfo be obferved, that 
it is by no means arduous to fhow how fenfibles are many: for thefe are feparated by place, 
ufe a'different fubject, and fo great is the difference which prevails in them, that fome of them 
even oppofe themfelves; but how intelligibles are many, fince they are neither, feparated by 
place, nor detained ın a fubjeét, and have no habitude or tendency to fecondary natures, may 
be very properly inquired by him, whofe intellect.is not perfectly fluggifh, and fcarcely able to 
be awakened from the fleep of oblivion. However, Syrianus adds, thefe divine men, before 
they evinced that multitude fubfifts in intelligibles, neceflarily inveftigated the caufe of the mul- 
titude which is there, and found that among the genera of being it is difference, which fubfits 
according to non-being ; but that, in caufes moft eminently the firft, it is the indefinite duad, 
which Pythagoras in the Sacred Difcourfe calls Chaos, and which he affociates with intellect ; 
‘for he aligns this appellation to the monad, which is the firft of. the two great principles after 
the one. Hence, with great propriety, they ferioufly applied themfelves to this inveftigation, and 
aligned the caufe of the multitude of true beings; nor did they make the other of the prin- 
ciples (the duad) to bea relative, nor did they entirely neglect the contemplation of fenhbles, as 
is evident from what Ocellus has written On the Nature of the Univerfe, from which (fays Sy- 
rianus) Ariftotle’s Treatife On Generation and Corruption appears to have been with very little 
alteration derived (povovouxs petabeCanctas). This is alfo manifeft from the greater part of the 
Book of Timzus the Locrian, through which the Peripatetic philofophy derives a great part of 
sts theology. 


which 
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which is a certain quantity, it is not faid how and on what account beings 
are many *, but how and on what account quantities dre many: for every 
number fignifies a certain quantity ; and the monad is nothing elfe than a 
meafure, becaufe it is according to quantity indivilible. If, therefore, a quan- 
tity is different from that which fubfifts as a dennite particular, it is not faid 
from what fuch definite particular. originates, nor how the many fubfifts, But 
if it is the fame, he who afferts this fuftains many contradictions. It may 
alfo be fuggeited with refpect to numbers, whence are we to obtain convic- 
‘tion of their fubfiftence ? for the doctrine of ideas introduces a certain caule to 
things, {ince every number is an idea. But idea in fome way or other is the 
caufe of being to other things: for let this be fuppofed by them. With re- 
{pect, however, to the man who is not of this opinion, becaufe he fees the 
difficulties with which the doctrine of ideas 1s attended, fo that on this ac- 
count he does not make them to be numbers, but introduces mathematical 
number, whence is it proper to believe that there 1s number of this kind, and 
that it is in any refpect ufeful to other things? For, neither does he fay that 
it is the caufe of any thing, who aflerts its fubfiftence, but fuch a one affirms 
that it is a certain nature, which has an effential fubfiftence ; nor does it ap- 
pear that it is a caufe. For, as we have already faid, all arithmetical theorems 
are converfant with fenfibles. 


CHAP, IIL 


Toss, therefore, who affert that there are ideas +, and that they are num- 
bers, fhould endeavour to inform us how and why they fubfift, fince, accord-. 
| ing 

* If the Pythagorwans, fays Syrianus, confidered quantity and fubitance as the fame, they 
muft have made accident to be the fame with effence, and fube€t with that which fubfifts in 
fubject 5 and, in fhort, they muft have oppofed the phenomena. We mult fay, therefore, to 
Arifloile, that they called all beings numbers. Hence, inquiring how multitude fubfifts in 


numbers, they made all intelligible and fenfible natures the objects of their inveftigation, and 
aflerted that the duad is every where the caufe of multitude. 


+ Ariftotie having related three opinions, viz. that which venerates ideal number, which he 
ufually afcribes to his mafter Plato; that which makes bodies to be numbers, which he attributes 
to the Pythagorceans 3 and that which alone recognizes mathematical number, he reprobates the 
third opinion, as being lefs rational than the others, That he is not ferious however, in what 
he fays, is I think evident from the following confiderations. In the firft place, as we are in- 

aC 2 formed 
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ing to the expofition of each, every idea is one certain thing different from 
the many. However, as thefe things are neither neceilary nor pofflible, 
neither muft it be faid that mathematical number has a feparate fubfiftence. 
But the Pythagorzans, in confequence of perceiving many paflions of num- 
bers fubfifting in fenfible bodies, made beings to be numbers, not however 
feparate; but they confidered beings as compofed from numbers. But why ? 
Becaufe the paffions of-numbers fubfift in harmony, in the heavens, and in 
many other things. But, to thofe who fpeak of. mathematical number alone, 
nothing of this kind follows according to their hypothefes ; but it was faid 
by them, that of thefe there will not be fciences.s We however fay that 
there is, as we before afferted. And it is evident that mathematical natures 
have not a feparate fubfiftence ; for, if they had, the paflions of them would 
not be inherent in bodies. The Pythagorzans*, therefore, fo far as relates 

to 


formed by Syrianus, none of the Pythagorzans thought that there was no other number befides 
mathematical ; but perhaps, fays he, thofe who made ufe of mathematical names in {peaking of 
divine numbers, occafioned fome to entertain this erroneous conception. In the neat place, do 
they not employ, fays he, a fufficient argument to prove that mathematical has a fubfiftence 
feparate from fenfible number, when they fay: If there is arithmetic, or the phyfical {ciencey 
there is feparate number; but that which precedes is true, therefore that which follows is alfo 
true. But in anfwer to what Ariftotle now fays, that the paflions, i.e. participated properties 
of feparate eflences, do not fhine forth in fenfibles, we may reply, that he equivocally ufes the 
words numbers and paflions, and that moft things of this kind fubfift after one manner in 
numbers compofed from monads, and have indeed in thefe an analogous fubfiftence, and after 
another manner, in the productions of nature. 


* Ariftotle for the purpofe of concealment having adopted the hypothefis that the Pythago- 
ræans did not admit of feparate number, but compofed the fenfible world from numbers; but 
that others, becaufe axioms and univerfal propofitions are not true in any thing fenfible, gave 
a feparate fubfiftence to number and magnitudes, he now doubts, againft the Pythagor@ans, how 
from numbers void of gravity and magnitude fenfible bodies can be compofed: but againft 
thofe who feparate, how the properties of magnitudes and numbers can be inherent in fenfibles 
unlefs they are infeparable from numbers themfelves, In defence, therefore, of the Pythago. 
reans, we mult fay that they were well acquainted with other numbers, and did not only dif. 
courfe concerning fuch as are fenfible, but alfo concerning the intellectual order of numbers, 
together with the orders belonging to foul and nature. And not only this, but they likewife 
afferted that the fenfible world fubfits from immaterial and energetic reafons, and from more 
antient caufes. But thofe who do not admit that nature herfelf is full of productive powers, 
left they fhould be obliged to double things themfelves, thefe wonder how, from things 
void of gravity and magnitude, gravity and magnitude are compofed. ‘Though thefe are never 
compofed from things of this kind which ase void of gravity and magnitude, as from parts. 

But 
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to a thing of this kind, are not to te reprehended: but fo far as they make 
natural bodies from numbers, from things without gravity or levity, things 
heavy and light, they appear to {peak of another heaven and other bodies, 
and not of fenfibles. But thofe who make numbers to have a feparate fub- 
fiftence, becaufe axioms are not in fenfibles, and the affertions of mathema- 
ticlans are true, thefe caufe à perturbation in the foul, and apprehend that 
numbers are, and have a feparate fubfiftence ; and in a fimilar manner, ma- 
thematical magnitudes. It is evident, therefore, that the adverfe argument 
afferts contraries, and that which was juft now doubted is folved by thofe 
who {peak in this manner, viz. why,, fince thefe things by no means fubfift 
in fenfibles, yet the paffions of them are in fenfibles? But there are fome*, 
who, in confequence of the fubfiftence of boundaries and extremities, viz. 


But magnitude is generated from effentially impartible elements: fince form and matter are 
the elements of bodies ; and {till much more is it generated from thofe truer caufes which are 
confidered in demiurgic reafons and forms. Is it not therefore necefflary, that all dimenfions, 
and all moving mafles, muft from thefe receive their generation? For either bodies are unbe- 
gotten like incorporeal natures, or of things with interval things without interval are the 
caufes, of partibles impartibles, and of fenfibles and contraries, things infenlible and void of 
contact: and we muft affent to thofe who affert that things poflelhng magnitude are thus gence 
rated from impartibles. 

Bur, in defence of thofe who give a feparate fubfiftence to numbers, we muft fay, that it is by 
no means wonderful that numbers fhould be fimilar to their caufes. Since, therefore, feparate 
numbers poffefs a demiurgic power, which mathematical numbers alfo imitate, the fenfible 
world likewife with great propriety contains images of thofe numbers by which it is adorned ; 
fo that all things are in all, but in an appropriate manner in each. 

But in anfwer to the argument deduced from axioms and the {ciences, we may fay, that either 
thefe axioms are falfe, or they accord, and are conjoined with, things themfelves. If, therefore, 
they are falfe, you take away all knowledge; for demonftrations are from thefe. But, taking 
away all knowledge, you cannot affirm any thing of any being. If, on the contrary, axioms are 
true, and are adapted to, and conjoined with, things, with what things are they conjoined ? It 
cannot be primarily with fenfbles ; for thefe have an individual partial fubfiltence ; and what- 
ever of things common are conjoined with them are alfo detained by matter. It remains, 
therefore, that they muit accord with intellectual natures ‘as their equals, but with intelligible 
exemplars as images and figures. 

* Ariflotle fays that fome of thefe divine men affumed terms or boundaries as forms and 
effences ; which doctrine he apparently oppofes, becaufe, fays he, terms are not efiences, and 
much lefs are they feparate eflences. In defence, however, of thefe men it may be faid, tha! 
they did not make known terms to be feparate eflences, but thofe which fubfift in the effential 
reafons of intellect, foul and nature; which both terminate in a more principal manner, and 
give limitation to generation itfelf. Of thefe, fenhble terms exhibit, like impreflions in wax, 


an ultimate refemblance, (rercutaiay aveixaciay axeTurwcayte.) P 
rom 
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from a pam being the boundary of a foc, a hneof a fuperficies, ‘and a 


eu 


fuperficies of a felid, are of opinion that fuch natures muf neceflarily exit.’ 
It 1s requ ifite therefore to con! fider, whether this’ opinion alfo is not very 
debile: for neither are extremities offen ices, but rather all thefe are bounda- 
ries: fince botn of walking, and univerfally of moton, there is a certain 


boundary. Is therefore this boundary fome particular thing, and a certain 


ellence? But, to at ae this would be abfurd. Admitting, however, ‘that 
y were effences, all of dhem would be fenfibles: for the affertion admits 
that the y fobift in thefe. W] hy therciore will they be feparate ! ? 
| Further fall * : fome one who is not very ealily perfuaded, may inquire 
concerning every number, and mathematical natures, why fuch of thefe as 
are prior coniibute nothing''to thofe that are’ pofterior :' for, ‘according to 


* Ariftotle doubts again tft thofe who alone admit ahd extol a mathematical effence, why, 
fince numbers according to chem are prior to magnitudes, foul, and bodies, things pofterior are 
not always produced from fuch as are prior; but magnitudes are, and aie generated without 
numbers; and ikewile, though thefe fhould be taken away; there will neverthelefs be foul and 
bodies. But againft thofe who admit ideal number’ he doubts, whether magnitudes which are 
proximately produced from numbers, are alfo ideas themfelves, or not. In defence, therefore, 
of the former of thele we fay, that they did not alone confider the mathematical effence, and 
that they afferted that things prior, by imparting an order to fubjects themfelves, always con- 
tribute to the fubfiftence of fecondary natures. For’ ‘it is requifite that the feries of natural 
things fhould be continued, and that every thing adventitious fhoulc be excluded. But we have 
often faid in the preceding notes, that thefe divine men ind not a knowledge of the mathema- 
tical effence alone, although in delivering the dorne refpecting divine natures they employed 
mathematical names. This, indeed, the prefent doubt of Anuotle clearly evinces: for 1f he 
accufes them as not compoling the foul from magnitudes and numbers, which have a fubfiftence 
prior to foul, he manifefily teflifies, that they genérate thofe numbers which are in infellect 
through divine numbers. : 

But in defence of the lattet of thefe we may fay, that the Arf mag znitudes are ideas, viz. the 
circle itfelf, the pyramid itfelf, and ‘the triangle itfelf; but that a lee of them is 
produced in us, by the mathematical reafons. Wot indeed that mathematical (peculations are 
accommodated to thefe, face they are difcurtive and divihble, and conclude through hypothefes, 
but, 2s Plato fays in his feverth Epiftle, the circle itfelf is neither known by Agure, nor name, 
nor definition, nor fcience, but is alone to be perceived fuch as it isan itfels by intellectual’ 
intuition, projection, and adhefion. However, by the collifion of fcientife confiderations, as 
from that of ftcnes emitting fire, an intellectual light fhines forth in the foul, in which, by its» 
own fplerdour, it 1s nourifhed and preferved. The mathematical method, therefore, fayso 
Syrianus, 18 a certain preparation, exerc:fing the foul, as in images, to the felf-vilive and intul- 
tive perception of the paradigm : (i.e. of that divine intellect which is the paradigm of the 
mathematical [cience) ( rodnuatinn webcdos MOOKATATHEUN Tho ET, we EY EIXOTI aes lle quy Puxi 
Ap AUTOT TINNY TOY TACADELY/LATOS ETIGOANY. ) 7 
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thofe who fay that mathenvatical natures alone fubfift, though number thould 
not be, yet magnitudes would ftill have a fubliftence; and though thefe 
were not; yet {till foul would be and fenfible bodies. But from the pheno- 
mena nature does-nct appear to be adventitious, like a bad tragedy. This, 
however, efcapes the notice of thofe who introduce ideas:,for they make 
magnitudes from matter and number; from the duad indeed lengths; but 
from the triad perhaps fuperficies ; and from the tetrad folids, or from other 
numbers: for it is of no confequence. But whether will thefe be ideas, or 
what is the mode of their fubfiftence, and what do they contribute to beings ? 
Nothing indeed, as neither do mathematical natures contribute any thing. 
But neither is there any theorem of thefe, unlefs fome one is willing to move 
mathematical entities, and to make certain peculiar opinions. But it is not 
difficult for thofe who aflume any kind of hypothefes to be prolix and {peak 
inceffantly. Thefe therefore in this manner err, by connecting mathema- 
tical entities with ideas. But the farft of thefe making two numbers, the one 
of forms, and the other mathematical, by no means fay, nor are they indeed 
able to fay, how and from what a mathematician will be formed; for they 
place him between the formal and the ferifible: for, if from the great and the 


~fmall, he will be the fame with him who is one among the number of ideas ; 


but if from another fmall and great, he will compofe magnitudes. — If, how- 


_ ever, he fpeaks of any thing elfe, he fpeaks of many elements. And if the 


ngit 


principle of each is a certain one, ¢he one will be fomething common in thefe. 
But’ then it muft be inveftigated how thefe many are one; and at the fame 
time, according to him who makes this affertion, it is impoflible for number 
to be generated, otherwife than from ‘the one and the indefinite duad, All 
thefe confequences, therefore, are irrational, and both oppofe themfelves, and 
thofe who argue rationally. In thefe conclufions, too, there appears to be 


‘the long difcourfe of Simonides :' for a long difcourfe is like that of flaves, 


where nothing fane is afferted. They appear alfo, with refped&t to thofe 
elements*, the great and the fmall, to exclaim as if they were dragged up 
with violence: for they cannot by any means generate number, without 
doubling that which proceeds from the one. But it is abfurd f, or rather, it 

: is 
= It has often been faid by us, that the duad which the Pythagoræans called the great and 


the {mall is generative of all multitude. 


t Where, fays Syrianus, is the error of the Pythagorzans, if they do this for the fake.of the 
doctrinal 
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is one of the things impoffible, to introduce generation of thefe things which 
are eternal. With refpect to the Pythagorzans*, therefore, there is no oc- 
cafton to hefitate, whether they introduce, or do not introduce, generation ; 
for they clearly affert that, the one being eftablifhed, immediately that which 
is neareft to the infinite, whether from fuperficies, or from colour, or from 
feed, or from fuch things as they are dubious to affert, is drawn forth, and 
terminated by bound. But, fince they fhow how the world was fabricated, 
and are willing to fpeak phyfically, it is juft that they fhould inveftigate 
fomething concerning nature, but depart from the prefent method: for we 
luveftigate the principles in things immoveable. So that itis requifite to 
conlider the generation of numbers of this kind. 


CHAP. IV. 


THEY do not, therefore, {peak of the generation of the odd + number, 
as if it were evident that generation is of the even number. But they firft 
of all conftitute the even $ number from unequals, i.e. the great and the 

{mall 


do€trinal method? Ariftotle, however, fays this confiftently with himfelf; as he does not 
openly admit an effective caufe in things eternal. But, according to the Pythagorzans and 
Plato, all things derive their fubfiftence from principles. 


* « The manner, fays Syrianus, in which Ariftotle propofes thefe reafons, will not be con- 
cealed from the more intélligent. But that we may purfue the meaning of the Pythagorzans 
from what he lays down, we muft fay that, according to them, that one thing which is com- 
pofed from matter and form is a whole. But they affert that this is conitituted in the follow- 
ing manner. That reafon or productive principle which proceeds from nature, and which 
generates colour, figure, and dimenfion, generates, in the firft place, body void of quality; 
(azoo coxa), for this is proximate to the infinite, (i.e. to matter); and afterwards that body 
which is compofed from matter and form, when bound and phyfical reafon lave perfectly 
occupied this body without quality, as their fubject.” But what thefe divine men have faid 
re{fpecting feparate numbers, we have before related. 


t “ The Pythagorzans, fays Syrianus, afcribing the odd among numbers to ideas, very prov 
perly fay that it 1s unbegotten ; but afluming the even as analogous to material natures, they 
call it generable, and affociate it with the duad: for we have often obferved that they generate 
co-ordinate even and odd numbers from the fame principles, though they ailert that the odd 
are fimilar to the monad, and the even to the dyad.” 


+ Here, alfo, Syrianus informs uc, “ that the Pythagorzans. afferted that the even number 
pofizfied through matter, as proceeding from th¢ duad, the great and the {mall; but that 
through 
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{mall equalized. It is therefore requifite that inequality fhould fubfiit prior. 
to the equalization of thefe. But, if they were always equalized, they would 
not have been prior to this unequal: for there is not any thing prior to the 
even. So that it 1s evident that they do not make the generation of num- 
bers for the fake of contemplating. But the manner in which elements and 
principles are related to the good and the beautiful is dubious, and, to bim 
who doubts properly, is a fubject of reprehenhion. The doubt is this, 
whether fome one of them is fuch as we with to call the good itfelf, and the 
moft excellent, or whether this is not the cafe, but they are of pofterior gene- 
ration. Indeed, by fome of the prefent theologifts this appears to be acknow- 
ledged, who fay, that from the progreflion of the nature of things the good 
and the beautuful become apparent. But they do this to avoid the real difh- 
culty which happens to thofe who affert (as is the cafe with fome) that te 
ove is the principle of things. The difficulty, however, arifes, not from 
their attributing to the principle good as a thing prefent with it, but from 
their confidering ¢he one as a principle, and that it is a principle as an ele- 
ment *, and that number is from þe owe. | 

Thus, too, in a fimilar manner antient poets f affert, that Jupiter reigned 


and 


through form, it is tempered with equality. Thefe things, however, have no temporal origin, 
but are eternal. But if they affcrt that things without order are prior to fuch as are orderly 
difpofed, this is the common method of all the Pythagorwans, which they adopted for the fake 
of the doctrinal method (didacxaras evexa). Ariftotle alfo fays, that matter is prior to, and 1s 
the principle of, body, though it is perpetually adorned.” 


* The one concurs with ze good, and is not to be called a principle in the fame manner as 
an element, from which when inherent number confifis: for the one, according to Plato, is 
the fame with the good, and tranfcends all eflence, mtellect, and life. 

+ Ariftotle, from not enduring that caufes fhould be called by the fame names as their effects, 
relates, as it appears to me, the opinions of antient theologilts in a fuperficial manner. « For, 
fays Syrianus, they affert that Night and Heaven reigned, and, prior to thefe, the mighty father 
of Night and Heaven, who diftnbuted the world to gods and montals, and who firft poflefled 
royal authority, the illuftrious Ericapzeus. 

Toiov Erwy dreves eors, Suntotosr de KoTMov 


OU TEWTOS LATIAEVE TEPIMAYTOS NPIHET AIG. 
Night fucceeded Evicapzus, in the hands of whom fhe has a {ceptre. 
THEMTLOV EXOUT EV XEPTIV MIME CLOU" 
To Night, Heaven fucceeded, who firft 1e:gned over the gods after mother Night. 


05 Mowtos HATIAEUE EWV LETH ANTERA YUNTA. 


3D Chaos 
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and governed, and not thofe firft principles fuch as Night and Heaven, or 
Chaos, or even Ocean. But it happens indeed to thefe, to allert things of 
this kind, in confequenee of changing the rulers of the world; fince thofe 
among thefe, who were of a mixed clafs, and who did not {peak of thefe 
things fabuloufly, fuch as Pherecydes, and certain others, eftablifh the firft 
generating principle, as the beft* of things. This is alfo the cafe with the 
Magi, and among the wife of latter times, with Empedocles and Anaxagoras ; 
the former naking friendfhip to be the element, and the latter, intellect to be 
the principle, of things. But of thofe who affert that there are immoveable 
effences, fome fay that the one Ț is the good itfelf; but neverthelefs they are 
of opinion that the eflence of the good is efpecially 7e one. In which way, 
therefore; is it proper to folve this doubt? But it is wonderful, if to that 


which is firt, perpetual, and moft fufficient Ẹ to itfelf, fufiiciency and the 
prefervation 


Chaos tranfcends the habitude of fovereign dominion: and, with refpeét to Jupiter, the Oracles 
given to him by Night, manifeftly call him not the firit, but the fifthimmortal king of the gods. 


abavaroy Baciana Sewy weurtov yever bat. 


According to thefe theologifts, therefore, that principle which is moft eminently the firft, is 
the one, or the good, after which, according to Pythagoras, are thofe two principles Æther and 
Chaos, which are fuperior to the poffeflion of fovereign dominion. In the next place fucceed 
the firit and occult genera of the gods, in which firlt fhines forth the father and king of all 
wholes, and whom, on this account, they call Phanes. Neither, therefore, do the beft of the 
philofophers depart from the gods ; nor do theologifts affert, that things of a pofterior nature 
are more powerful and excellent than fuch as have a more principal fubfiftence, but there is 
one truth among them all.” 

* «© Ariftotle, fays Syrianus, rightly admits the antient theologifts afferting that the firft 
caufe is the beft of all things. They do not, however, make mutations of kingdoms, thougli 
in their fabulous figments they introduce things of this hind. But, more antient caufes always 
abiding in their proper mode of fubfiftence, they fay that fuch as are of a fecond rank after 
this manner fubfift.” 

+ Again Syrianus informs us, “s that not only, according to Plato, the one and the good are 
fupereffential , but alfo according to Crotinus the Pythagorean, and almoft all who came 
from the fchools of the Pythagorzans. Neverthelefs, rhe one was confidered by them to be the 
effence of the firft principle, which they called the good, as being the caufe of unity and goodnefs 
to all things.” 

t Perfect fufficiency is inherent in the good on accoant of the fimplicity of his fubfiftence ; 
fince this is with him the fame thing as to be zhe good irfelf > for he is not good and fomething 
elfe, but this very thing, and this alone, the good it/elf. So that he is tae ore, becaule his nature 
is not compofled from zbe good and fomething elfe : for, if this were the cafe, we fhould be in 


want of another principle, in which good would not be mingled with any other nature, but 
would 
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prefervation of itfelf fhould not be good to it the firk of all things. In- 
deed, it is incorruptible and fufficient to itfelf for no other reafon than be- 
caufe it has an excellent condition of fubhiftence. So that to fay that the 
principle of things is of this kind, may rationally be fuppofed to be true. 
That this, however, fhould be zbe one, or, if not this, the element of num- 
bers, is impoflible: for many difficulties attend this hypothefis, which fome 
in order to avoid, acknowledge that te one is the firft principle and element 
of things, but that this one is not the principle of mathematical number: 
for, if this were the cafe, all the monads would become a certain good, and 
there would be a great abundance™* of things good. 

Further ftill: if forms are numbers, all forms will be a certain good. Let, 


however, any one fuppofe ideas} to be of whatever nature he pleafes: for, if 
they 


would be peifectly pure. But Ariftotle adduces a difficulty refpecting the one, becaufe he 
—underftands it ın his ufual way, rather than theologically. If, however, fome fuppofing the one 
to be the principle of mathematical numbers, take away from it afterwards the good, fuch do 
not fpeak concerning the principle of all things, but concerning the caufe of monadic numbers. 
And it is evident indeed, that even this caufe 1s the good of thofe things which are generated 
from it; yet it isnot fimply the good itfelf. That which he fays is indeed certain, that all 
monads are a certain good; but then thefe are not material monads, ‘but thofe which are con- 
fidered in the forms of numbers. “Thus the pentad may be faid-to be the good of the number 
five, viz. of the number five confidered as confifting from five monads which correfpond to 
matter, and the pentad which correfponds to form; and, in the fame manner, the decad is the 
good of the number ten. Yet they are not that which is fimply good, in the fame manner as 
the unities (evades) proceeding from that principle which is moft eminently the firt : for thefe 
are not only gods, but are likewife, according to Plato and the Pythagorzans, certain connec- 
tives, cuvoxai, of gods. Noris there any abfurdity in admitting that there is an ‘afluence of 
good in divine natures: for that which ıs divine 1s void of envy, and is incomprehenfible by 
human reafoning. Ideas alfo and numbers pofiefp the form of good, as being moft eminently 
the progeny of the firft caufe. 


* For azopia read evmopia. 


+ In anfwer to what is here doubted by Ariftotle, it may be faid, that if there are ideas of 
the virtues, it does not follow that fuch ideas will not be effences: for the image is not altoge- 
ther fuch as is the exemplar in things of this kind; but impartibies are the caufes of pa ubles, 
intellectual natures of fuch as are not intellectual, and immoital of fuch as are mortal. In 
like manner, effences are the caufes, not of any “kind of qualities, but of thofe which are per- 
fective of effences. There are therefore ideas of all univerfal effences, and of whatever cone 
tributes to the perfection of thefe; but it does not meccflarily follow from this, that every thing 
in the fublunary region fhould be beautiful and good: for that which receives the illuminations 


of fupernal natures does not always retain fymmetry and order; but is hurried away to the 
3 D2 contraries 
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they are of things good alone, ideas will not be effences. But if of efences 
alfo, all animals and plants are gocd, and the participants of thefe. Thefe 
abfurdities, therefore, attend this hypothefis, and the contrary element, 
whether it be multitude, or the unequal, and the great and the {mall, will be, 
evil itfelf. Hence, a certain perfon avoids connecting te good with the one, 
becaufe, on this hypothefis, fince generation is from contraries, the nature of 
multitude muft be neceflarily* evil. But others affert, that the unequal t 
is the nature of evil, It fo happens, therefore, that all beings participate of 
evilt, except the one which is the one itfelf, and that numbers participate it 
more purely than magnitudes. It alfo follows that evil is the place of good, 
and that st participates and afpires after that which is corruptive of itfelf: 
for one contrary is corruptive of another. But if, as we have faid, matter 
is every thing in capacity, as, for inftance, fire in capacity of fire in energy, 
evil will be the good itfelf in capacity. All thefe things therefore happen §,. 

ink 


contraries of thefe, through the imbecility of its nature. In the next place it-may be afked, 
why, if zbe one is good, muft the other principle the duad be evil ? For, in the firft place, the 
Pythagor@ans and Plato called that one the good, which is abftracted from all compofition or 
co-ordination with anothe., and tranfcends the two principles pofterior to the one. But even 
if they had faid that the more divine of the two principles, which they call the monad, is zhe 
good, it would not follow that accoiding to them the duad (though it fhould have fome other 
oppolition to the monad) is evil. For divine natures are not generated, and do not proceed 
from an oppofition of this kind, but from the moft excellent satel and which po‘lefles 
the moft pure and immaculate good. The impofiibilities, therefore, which Ariftotle collects in 
what follows, as confequent to the hypothefis, do not in any refpect accord with the real mean- 
ing of thofe divine men: for, according to them, evil is entnely excluded from principles, as 
Plato manifeltly afferts in the Theztetus. 


* For evarriov oy 1ead avayuc.ov oy. 


+ They afflumed, fays Syrianus, that wvegual which is the caufe of beings, and which is 
more antient than difference ifelf, among the genera of being. ‘They likewife not only deno. 
minated it moft excellenr, but aflerted that it is efpecially generative of the moft excellent na. 
tures. Butoaf in the laft of things, and in material natures, there 1s any thing unequal, which 
is reprobated by thefe divine men, this no further pertains to the caufe generative of multitude, 
except that this alfo in a certain refpect is derived from thence. 


t It muft not be thought that Ariftotle here fays any thing in reality again{ft the Pythago- 
reans: for they by no means placed evil among principles. 


§ This abfurdity follows, fays Ariftotle, becaufe they make every principle an element. 
But what are the abfurdities which he confiders as confequent to this? That all things are 
good, 1f the good 1s a principle as an element; that evil isa principle, becaufe they confider 
contraries as principles , that zbe ome itfclf is a principle, for it will no longer be good if it 1s 

the 
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in confequence of making every principle an elemient,—contraries principles, 
—zthe one the principle of things,—and numbers the firt eflences, having a 
feparate fubfiftence, and exifting as forms. | 


CHAP. V. 


Ir, therefore, not to rank the good among principles, and to rank it among 
them inthe manner we have mentioned, is impoffible, it 1s evident that nei- 
ther principles nor the firt eflences are rightly affigned. Nor yet does he 
conceive rightly, who afiimilates the principles of the univerfe to the prin- 
ciple of animals and plants; becaufe things more perfect always proceed 
from fuch as are indefinite: on which account alfo, in fuft eflences, they 
fay, it fo happens that neither is any particular being ¿be ove itfelft. But, in 
fenfible things alfo, the principles from which fenfibles originate are perfect. 
For man geneiates man, and feed is not the firft thing. It is alfo abfurd to 
make place * together with mathematical folids: for the place of particulars 

As 


the one; and laftly, that numbers will participate of unmingled evil, becaufe they fay that firtt 
effences are numbers. Four abfurdities, therefore, follow the four hypothefes: forall things . 
will be good ard evil ; befides the cne itfelf there will alfo be an evil principle; the principle of 
things will not be the vood; and numbers will participate of unmingled evil. 

We mutt fay therefore with Syrianus, that the Pythagorezans did not make element a prin- 
ciple to all things, in the fenfe in which it is adopted by Ariftotle ; nor did they make thefe 
contrar.es to be principles, fo that the one 1s the good, and the other ev:/; ror did tney under- 
ftand the one, as Ariftotle now underftands it; nor does it follow that, becaufe there are fepa- 
rate numbers, they participate of pure and unmuingled evil. Since, according to them, un- 
mingled evil is not only expelled from an intelligible effence, but alfo fiom the whole of the 
ethereal region. Hence, it folely wanders about a mortal nature, and 1s aflociated with par- 
tial good. Principles therefore are rightly delivered by the Pythagora#ans 3 and it is better to 
call the good, the one, than to call it nzete for he who calls it zbe One, preferves unmingled 
good, and good alone; fince good is not willing to be affociated with any thing elfe. But he 
who calls it z:vtel/e, does not make it to be good alone; fince intellect poflefles multitude, 
though this multitude 1s profoundly united. . 

* Alexander Aphrodifienfis, according to Syrianus, fays that this is advanced by Ariftotle 
avainit Plato. If, therefore, fays he, Alexander 1ghtly conjectures the meaning of Aniftotle, 
we fhall not affert any thing inconfiderate refpecting the divine Plato, in laying that he made 
our imagination the place for mathematical bodies, in the fame manner as matter is the place 
of material forms ‘There ‘s however this difference, chat matter, receiving material form 
from nature, neither knows that which it receives, nor is able to detain it. But our imagina- 
tion, receiving mathematical body from a fuperior foul, both contemplates and preferves it, 


2 to 
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is peculiar to them, on which account they are locally feparable. But ma- 
thematical folids are not fituated in a certain place. And to fay indeed that 
they are fituated fomewhere, and at the fame time not to fay what place * is, 
is abfurd. But it is requifite that thofe who affert that beings are compofed 
from elements f, and that numbers are the firft of beings, fhould, by dividing 
one thing from another, inform us after what manner number fubfilts from 


to the utmoft of its ability. Hence, there is one place of natural bodies, another of material 
forms, another of mathematical bodies, and another of immaterial reafons. Nor is there any 
thing of innoyation in thefe affertions. For Ariftotle himfelf, in bis books De Anima, calls the 
intellectual foul the place of forms; and thofe who read the Timzus with attention wall dif- 
cover that Plato there {peaks concerning the place of natural bodies. 


* Inftead of m ðe eot ò Tomas, un atomov, read ti de ETT Ô TOMES UN ETEV ATOTOD. 


t There is not the fame reafoning refpecting the fubfiftence of mathematical and that of 
ideal numbers ; for, though we do not attribute to the former natural quantity, yet at leat we 
~afcribe to them mathematical matter as their fubjeét. But ideal numbers are perfectly impar- 
tible, intellectual, energetic, and demiurgic, and have their fubfiftence in fimple and tmmaterial 
forms and principles. This being the cafe, it is requifite clearly to diftinguifh refpecting what 
numbers Ariftotle mokes thefe interrogations. Neverthelefs, becaufe he feems rather to inter- 
rogate concerning ideal numbers (for the firft of beings were called by the Pythagorzans, not 
mathernatical, byt ideal numbers), we muft again fay, that neither compofhtion, nor fubject, uor 
privations, nor element receiving corruptions, norany thing elfe of this kind, is aflumed in con~ 
{ftituting divine numbers. for all thefe fubfift about a material nature, and a nature which is dif- 
ferently affected at different times. But all divine natures, fince principies always remain the 
fame, proceed with felf prolific encrgy, through the affluence of the prohfic power of ptimary 
caufes; andthraugh their own felf-{plendid and felf-prolific property, they fubfitt always in the 
fame things, and after the fame manner, being firmly e{tablifhed far remote from generation and 
corruption, compofition and divifion, and all mutation, “They hkewife prefide over the whole of 
mature, and over the mundane foul by which nature is governed, exciting them to continual ener- 
gies about generation, left its Juctuating empire fhould fail, or the irregularity about matter fhould 
be victorious. But all things are adorned by the natural and demiurgic powers of ideas and num- 
bers. ‘Thofe mundane wholes, therefore, which detain and renovate things naturally flowing, 
mortal and corruptible, cannot be corrupted by the very natures which they preferve. 

With refpect likewife to what is now faid of Empedocles, it muft be obferved, that, as the 
accufation is not rightly made, it is not reafonable to fupyofe that Ariftotle is ferious in making 
it. For /frife, fays Syrianus, is not corruptive, according to Empedocles, fince it fabricates the 
univerfe , nor is the {phere which he introduces ever according to him diffolusd, unlefs fome one, 
by dwelling on the words which antecede the whole of his theology, fhould become deprived of 
his true meaning. But /frife,<ccording to this philofopher, is generative of multitude and differ- 
ence; and friend/ip of famenefs and union. Hence sn anteerbles, which he denominates a 
{phere, frsendyinp has dominion, but in fenfibles rife : for in each of thefe there is unity and 
multtude ; but in frendhhip unity predominates, and in (rife multtude, 


princi ples, 
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principles, and whether this 1s accomplifhed by mingling. But neither is 
every thing mingled which is generated. 

Does number then fubfit from compofition, as a fyllable? But, in this 
cafe, it 1s neceflary there fhould be pofiuon ; and he who employs his intel- 
le&t on this fubjeét will underftand feparately the one and multitude. Num- 
ber, therefore, will be the monad and multitude, or tbe one and the unequal. 
And fince that which fubfifts from certain things, fubfifts indeed partly as 
from things which are inherent, and partly not, in which way will number 
fubfift? For thofe things which fubfift as from things inherent, are no other 
than thofe of which there is generation. Does it, therefore, fubfit as from 
feed? But it is impoflible for any thing to depart from that which is indi- 
vilible. Shall we fay, it is as from a contrary not abiding. But things which 
fubfift in this manner, are alfo from fomething elfe which 1s of a permanent 
nature. Since, therefore, with refpect to the one, this perfon confiders it as 
contrary to multitude, but that as contrary to the unequal, employing zbe one 
as if it were the equal, number will fubfift as from contraries. There is, 
therefore, fomething elfe from which, being permanent, the generation of the 
other is effected. 

Further full; why are fuch other things as are from contraries, or to which 
there are contraries, corrupted, though they may confit , from every thing, 
but this 1s not the cafe with number? For, refpecting this nothing is faid, 
though contrary, both when it is inherent and when it is not inherent, cor- 
rupts; as, for inftance, ftrife that which is mixed. This, however, is not 
requifite » for the former is not contrary to the latter. But nothing is deter- 


mined with refpect to the manner in which numbers * are the caufes of 
eflences, 


æ Ariftotle relates two opinions refpecting the fubfiftence oí effences from numbers, neither 
of which he admits according to their literal acceptation. For, neither (fays he) are numbers 
the boundaries of effences, as points are of lines. For the Pythagorzan Eurytus, entertaining 
this opinion, faid that this particular number is the boundary of this plant, and again another 
number of this animal; juft as of a triangle 6 is the boundary, of a fquare 9s and of a cube 8. 
Nor are numbers boundaries, as others allert them to be, becaufe eflences are generated by 
ratios, but ratios are certain fymphonies, and fymphontes are modulated and compofite habi- 
tudes of numbers. For, from none of thefe hypothefes, fays he, can it be fhown how accidents 
are produced from numbers. In anfwer to this, fays Syrianus, it mult be faid, that Eurytus anc 
his followers, beholding the images of things themfelves in numbers, rightly attributed certain. 
numbers to certain things according to their peculiarity. But the fecond of thefe opinions 


omits to {peak of natural numbers: for thefe are truly effective of fymphony in a fubject. For, 
how 
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eflences, and of being, whether as boundaries in the fame manner as points of 
magnitudes, and, according to Eurytus, as number of a certain thing; as, 
for inftance, this number of man, and that of horfe. Jaf as thofe who 
refer numbers to figures, the triangle and the fquare, thus afiimilating the 
forms of plants to calculations. Shall we fay,.this is becaufe it is either ratio, 
or the fymphony of numbers? and in a fimilar manner, with refpect to man 
and every thing elle. But with refpect to pafiions, how are they numbers, 
fuch as the white, the fweet, and the hot? However, that numbers * are 
neither eflences, nor the caufes of form, is evident: for reafon is eflence ; 
but number is matter, as, for inftance, the number or effente of Aefh or bone. 
Thus, too, three of fire, but two of earth ; and always number, whatever it 
may be, is of certain things, and is either fiery, or terrene, or monadic. But 
effence confifts in being /o much with refpeét to fo much according to mixture. 
But this is not number, but the ratio of the mixture of. corporeal numbers, 
or of certain things. Number, therefore, is not a caufe by making +: nor is 
number altogether, nor monadic number, either as matter f, or as reafon and 
the form of things. Neither is it asthat for the fake of which a thing fubfifts. 


how could the dominion of one form make a fubject to be one, when the contraries which it 
contains do not accord, and are void of modulation? But what other in this cafe will name- 
rate befides nature herfelf? For, as the mufician harmonizes his lyre through mathematical 


numbers, fo Nature, through her own natural numbers, orderly arranges and modulates her pro- 
ductions. 


* Ariftotle here affumes that every number is the number of certain things, and is indigent 
of a fubjeĉt; and again, that reafon is the caule of mixture, and not number. The Pythago- 
reeans, however, fays Syrianus, fuppofed immaterial numbers, and afferred that numbers are 


the caufes of the natures in fenfibles, which are adapted to their recipients, and of the mixture 
of every compolite. ` 


t Since there are four caufes, Ariftotle fays, that number is no one of thefe. For it neither 
(fays he) has an effective power like feed, nor 1s it as form in fenfibles, nor as matter, nor as the 
final caufe. This is true indeed of mathematical number, but not of that which is phyfical or 
divine. For all caufes are numbers except matter: but this is not a caufe, but is merely fub. 
fervient to caufes in the generation of things. We muft fay, therefore, that divine numbers 


are energetic, and that they cornmunicate other numbers, viz. material forms to fubjects, and 
that they energife for their own fake. 


w t 
$ For oute n van, read oute a5 n van. 


CHAP. 


Ç 
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C HAP. VI. 


Bur fome one may doubt what the good is which refults from numbers*, 
1f mixture is either in rational or in the odd number: for now nothing 
more falubrious arifes, from water and honey being thrice three times 
mingled: but it will be more beneficial 1f there be no proportion in the 
mixture; and it will be watery, or in number unmingled. Further full: 
the ratios of mixtures confift in the addition of numbers, and not in numbers 


‘themfelves; as, for inftance, the ratio between three and two is that of three 
to two, but is not thrice two: for it is requilite that there fhould be the fame: 


genus in multiplications ; fo that it is requifite that the feries 25 ¢ fhould be 
meafured by a, and deg by g; fothat all things muft be meafured by the 


* In an{wer to what is now urged by Ariltotle, we may fay with Syrianus, that the more ufeful 


asthe more congruous mixture, and that when it is more confonant it is proportioned and coin- 
menfurate: but this 1s acquired through natural arithmetic. Thus, too, fays he, fome one may 


reply to thofe who direct their attention to occafion in the feveral actions of life, who do nor look 
to the whole of things, nor employ reafoning in conjunction with fenfe, and who order us to truft 
to opportunity alone,—that it is better to act with prudence than from occafion ; that it is the 


‘ firft bufinefs of prudence to know by reafoning the opportunities accommodated to particular ac- 


+ 
_ 


tions; and thus to confder other things which tend to the orderly acquifition of the end. In hke 
manner, the Pythagorzans fay that numbers of a flender fubfiftence and thefe mathematical are 
not received by nature, or chofen by prudent men, but that good accedes to particulars through 


` the beft numbers which are endued with proportion, and are not mathematical, but natural, and 
‘ operative: for God and nature, according to them, produce all things through number. They 
- add, that prudent men exhibit the beauty of fabricative numbers through mathematical num- 


bers; fince they cannot in any other way inftruét thofe who do not follow the whole order of 
beings. 

But Ariftotle in what follows, obvioufly, and therefore we may conclude defignedly, paralo- 
gifes; for he afflumes mathematical names in natural things. However, as we are informed by 
Syrianus, philofophers more antient than Ariftotle denominated the progreflions of the prolific 
powers of nature, multiplications, which progreflions rule over their fubject matter, and poflefs 


- proportion and fymphony. 


In anfwer to what ıs faid after all this, viz. That if all things communicate with number, and 
evcry number is in things, it is neceflary that many things fhould ufe the fame number, and that 
there {hould be many numbers of the fame thing, we may reply as follows : Though all words and 
fentences aie compofed from the twenty-four letters as elements, and though all letters appear in 
fentences, it is neither receflary that different fentences fhould ufe the fame letters, but that they 
fhould partly ufe the fame and partly not; nor is it neceffary that different letters fhould be in 
the lame word, 1s, for wiftaoce, that all the letters of the wordPlato fhould be in the word Socrates. 
In hke manner, in natural reafuns and numbers, all thefe are operative, and all natural things 
conhit t rough them, yet different things are not immutably adorned with the fame numbers. 


3 x fame 
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fame meafure. There will be, therefore, of fire begg, and of water the 
number twice three. But if it is requifite that all things thould participate of 
number, it is alfo neceflary that many things which are the fame fhould hap- 
pen, and that there fhould be the fame number to this thing and to another. 
Is, therefore, this the caufe, and is a thing through this? Or is it im- 
manifeft, fuch as is a certain number of the revolutions of the fun*, and 
again of thofe of the moon, and of the life and age of every animal? 
What, therefore, hinders, but that fome of thefe may be fquares, others. 
cubes, and equal to each other, and others again double? Nothing, in- 
deed, hinders; but it is neceflary that they fhould be intimately connected 
with thefe, if all things participate of number. It will alfo happen that 
things which differ from each other will fall under the fame number; fo 
that, if the fame number happens to cértain things, they will be the 
fame with each other, having the fame form of number; as, for in- 
{ftance, the fun and moon will have the fame numerical form. But througl: 
what caufe f have they the fame form? There are, indeed, feven vowels, 

feven 


* That there is a folar number, and alfo a lunar number, and a proper number of each of 
the bodies that revolve in the heavens, is, fays Syrianus, manifeft according to the adage, even ta 
the blind. For the reftitutions of the heavenly bodies to their priftine ftate (amonatacracess): 
would not alvays be effected through the fame things, and in the fame manner, unlefs -one and 
the fame number had dominion in each. Yet all thefe contribute to the proceflion of the celef+ 
tial fpheres (to Sev ysewntov), and are contained by their perfect number. But there is alfo a 
certain natural number belonging to every animal. For things of the fame fpecies would not 
be diftinguifhned by organs after the fame manner, nor would they arrive at puberty and old age 
about the fame time, or generate, nor would the foetus be nowifhed or increafe, according to 
regular periods, unlefs they were detained by the fame meafure of nature. Syrianus further 
obferves that, according to the moft excellent of the Pythagorzans, Plato himfelf, number 1s 
the caufe of better and woile generations. Hence, fays he, though we fometimes fpeak of the 
{fquares and cubes of natural numbers, we do not make them to be monadic, fuch as the 
number 9 and the number 27, but we fignify through thefe names from fimilitude the progref- 
ñon of natural numbers into, and dominion about, generations. In like manner, though we 
call them equal or double, we exhibit the dominion and fymphony of ideas in thefe numbers, 
Hence different things do not ufe the fame number, fo far as they are different, nor do the fame 
things ufe a diferent number, fo far as they are the fa | 


t Asif he had faid, But let us fee by + hat arguments they prove that there are the caufes of 
things. Celebrating, therefore, the heptad, they fay that there are feven vowels through which 
{peech reccives its cornpletion. The fyrnphony called the diapaion alfo confilts of feven 
founds; and fbll further, the Pleiades are feven in number, and animals fned taer teeth in feven 
years; from all which he reprobates the conclufion, that through this number fome things fub- 


Hib 
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feven chords or harmonies, feven Pleiades : in feven years, too, fome fhed their 
teeth, and fome do not; and thofe who lcd an army again{ft ihebes were 
feven in number. Is it, therefore, becaufe fuch a particular number is natu- 
rally adapted to the purpofe, that eather they were feven, or that the Pleiades’ 
coni{t of feven ftars? Or are thefe, indeed, on account of the gates of 

Thebes, or through any other caufe? Butif we thus numerate and afiign 
twelve {tars to the Bear, others afcribe to it a greater number: for they fay, 
that EC are fymphonies: and that, becaufe thole are three, thele alto are 
three. However, that there are ten thoufand fuch-like things is not an object 
of concern to any one: for y and ọ will be one fign; but if at one time 


Aft in this particular manner, andothers not. Thofe alfo who led an army againft Thebes were 
feven in number. Afterwards he demonftrates that none of thefe fublifts through the number 
feven, but from another caufe. And indeed, as Syrianus jultly obferves, ıt would be ridiculous 
to think that this number was the caufe of the Grecian leaders, or of the Pleiades. For it muf 
not be faid that this confteHation was thus conftituted by the providence of its divine Artifice ; 
but rather that the whole of it partitipates of abundant pofition. Hence, he adds, the fixed ftars 
are differently arranged by the Egyptians, Chaldzans, and Giecians. Ariftotle alfo very pro- 
perly obferves refpecting the double confonants, that they are not three, becaufe there are three 
fymphonies. Nor, fays Syiianus, can each of thefe confonants be reduced to the feveral fym- 
phonies, as, for inftance, ¢ to the diateffaron, or & to the diapente, or Y to the diapafon; but 
rather, becaufe there are three modes of pronunciation, one is accomplifhed through each. by- 
rianus adds, that this mcde of diftribution, as Theophraftus relates, was adopted by Archinus ; 
but neverthelefs that we muft not reprobate phyfical affertions refpe€ting numbers, becaufe fome 
more recent philofophers have adopted illegitimate modes of diftribution. 


Indeed, if any thing of this kind had been afferted, either by the divine Plato, or by any 
one of the illuftrious Pythagorzans, Ariltotle might be confidered as now ferioufly oppofing 
their doctrine. This, however, is far from being the cafe: for Syrianus informs us that Pytha- 
goras, who was the firft that aflerted many things both venerable and divine concerning the 
heptad, adopted no diftribution of this kind, but prudently evinced after what manner nature 
through feven years, or months, or days, perfects or tranfmutes many things of this kind, But 
others (fays he), difcourfing refpecting the decad, unfolded its kingdom in the whole of the ce- 
leftial regions, and its empire in the feveral productions of nature; and Pythagoras himfelf dif- 
courfes both theologically and phyfically concerning all the numbeis from one to ten, and this 
without employing any trifling and frigid ditribution. Ariftotle alfo himfelf, when he fpeaks 
ferioufly about things of this kind, admires the power cf numbers, and adopts the theory of the 
Pythagoreans for in the beginning of-his treatile De Coclo, after having adduced, in telti. 
mony of what he there advances refpecting the number three, the doctrine of Pythagoras, he 
at length exclaims: “ Hence receiving this number from nature, we employ it in the wor. 
ihip of the gods.” In his treatife too On Senfe and Senfilles, finding that there are eight molt 
general {apors ; and again, that there are eight more fimple colours, he makes each to be feven, 
thinking shat this number is adapted to fabrication (dnuouvgya). 
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each of the others 1s double, but another is not, this is, becaufe one in each is 
added to c On this account there are three only, and not becaufe there are 
three fymphonies: for there’ are more fymphonies than three; but here 
there cannot be more than three. Thefe men alfo refemble the antient Ho- 
merics”, who perceived fmall fimilitudes, but overlooked fuch as are great. 
But fome aflert there are many fuch-like particulars, as, for infiance, with re- 
{pect to media, one medium is g and another 8; and a verfe of 17 feet is 
equal in number to thefe. But in fyllables they fay that 9 afcends on the 
light hand, but & on the left; and that there is an equal interval in letters 
from a to w, and in pipes from the moft grave found to the moft acute vere, 
the number of which is the equality in the all-various melody of the hea- 
vens. But we ought not to perceive things of this kind (for no one will 
make them the fubjedt of doubt), nor fpeak concerning them, nor attempt to 
difcover them in things perpetual t, becaufe they are to be found in things 
corruptible. But thofe natures in numbers £ which are the fubjeQ@ of praife, 


and 


* That fome of the interpieters of Homer (fays Syrianus) were not confiftent with them- 
felves, and that fome of thofe who endeavoured to imitate the Pythagorzans fell from the true 
theory of thofe philofophers, and were led to uncertain and ridiculous conjectures, ought to be 
granted. But this does not militate againft Homer or Pythagoras, or againfl thofe who are able 
to recur to the true fpeculation of their doctrine. He adds: ‘* Thofe, therefore, are to be de- 
sided who fay that g and.8 are two media between 12 and 6 (for 12:9 ::8: 6), becaufe a verfe 
has feventeen fyllables ; or who afert that the media of two fyllables are the caufes of serfe. 
It is alfo ridiculous to make the holes of a pipe to be fo many in number, on account of the 
letters of the alphabet, or to accommodate the twenty-four letters to the entire perfection of the 
world. For, though there {houla ve one definite caufe of thefe (as in reality tliere is), yet it 1: 
to be confidered in a very different manner. 


+ Eternal natures are orderly difpofed through certain divine numbers, but mortal natures 
through fuch as are both divine and natural. For, if eternal natures fubfift in this manner, 
they thus fubfift naturally. Thus, for inflance, the fun through fuch a portion of time makes 
a complete revolution, and this always: it, therefore, naturally revolves after this manner. But 
this time is the number of a thing of this kind. Nature, therefore, imparted being to the fun} 
in conjunction with fuch a number ; to the moon, with fuch a number peculiar to it; and in like 
manner to each of the celeftial orbs: but this number is not mathematical, but fabricative and 
divine, though in mathematical numbers we may behold certain images of this, becaufe pofte- 
rior numbers always depend upon fuch as are prior, proceed accoiding to their peculiarity, and 
fhine forth in the laft orders of things. Mortal animals alfo, as far as nature has dominion in 
them (but it has dominion not always, but for the moft part), are fo far orderly difpofed with 
proper numbers. 

t Ariltotle openly admits, that in numbers and figures, in colours, and in fenfible particulars, 


there 
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Pi 


and the contraries to thefe, and, in fhort, the objets of mathematical contem. 
plation, as they are confidered by fome, and made to be the caufes of nature, 
appear to efcape the attention of thofe who fpeculate in this manner, For 
no one of them is a caufe accurding to any of thofe modes which are defined 
refoccting piinciples. Yet, as they make it manifeft that well being has a 
fubfiftence, and that the odd number, the ftraight, the equal, and powers of 
certain numbers, are of the co-ordination of the beautiful (for the feafon of 
the year and a particular number fubfift together), and fuch other things 
as they collect from mathematical thccrems,—all thefe poflefs. this power ; 
on which account they refemble cafual accidents: for they are indeed acci- 
dents, but atl of them accerd with each other; but the analogous is one: 
for in each category of being there is the analogous, as, for inftance, the 
firaight in length is analogous to the even in fupeificies ; and perhaps the 
odd in number, and the white incolour. Further ftill: the numbers * which 


date 


there is the good, and the oppofite to the gocd-- He alfo admits this in nature; but he does not 
openly grant that a better co-ordination of number ıs the caufe of that which is more excel- 
lent in nature ; but he rather admits, for inftance, that hours, are prior to the year, and are more 
caufes than number itfelf, and does not affert this of the numbeis of the hours. In this, indeed, 
he is confiftent with himfelf, as, for the purpofe of concealment, he alone directs his attention 
to numbers of poflerior origin. But, fays Syrianus, ‘Stn a fimilar manner we mult afk Ari- 
{totle, whence the hours always fubüft after the fame manner ; for, it 1s either from Jupiter, or 
the Sun, or fome other of thofe mundane artificers. “I hey are, therefore, thence meafured and 
orderly difpofed through the effe€tive power of numbers: and, in fho:t, why, prior to that which 
fubfifts in another, fhould we not contemplate that which fubfifts in itfelf 2” 

But that Ariftotle ıs not fertous in what he now fays is evident from hence; that if we admit 
the contrary, and affert that Ariftotle, on beholding good in particulars, neither {peaks of the 
caufe of this good, in confequence of not admitting that it has a caufé, nor reduces all things to 
one principle from which they derive their perpetual fimilitude of fubfiftence and famenefs of 
progreflion, we muft alfo neceffarily admit that he disyoins beings, and that he forgets what 
he has faid at the conclufion of the twelfth book of this work, ‘that the domination of many 1s 
not good.” 


* This is alone urged againft ideal numbers, which Arrftotle fays poflefs monads which can- 
not be compared with each other; fo that the ideal triad is sot a third part of the nine itfelf, 
nor the half of the number fix itfelf. If, therefore, fays he, ideal numbers are fuch, they will 
by no means be the caufes of fymphonies. For in fymphonies fimilar founds are equal, and the 
nete is double of the upate; and, in fhort, the tetrad is the half of the o¢tad, and fefquitertian 
with relation to the triad. He therefore fyllogifes as follows: Ideal numbers have different 
—monads. Numbers which compofe fymphonies have not different monads. Ideal numbers, 


3 therefore, 
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are in forms are not the caufes of things harmonic and the like: for thofe 
equals in fpecies differ from eachother, for the monads alfo differ ; fo that, | 
in confequence of thefe things, forms are not to be introduced. Thefe con- | 
fequences, therefore, and {till more than thefé, may be collected; but they 
appear to afford an argument that the patrons of ideas fall into many errors 
refpecting the generation of them, and that they cannot be confiftent, becaufe 
mathematical fpecies are not, as fome fay, feparated from fenfibles, nor are 
thefe the principles of things. 


therefore, do not compofe fymphonies. Hence, he who afferts that fymphonies fubfift through - 
thefe numbers, aflerts that which is falfe. 

In anfwer to this we muit again fay, that ideal numbers do not confill from monads, fo as to 
become monadic numbers, unlefs fome one is willing to call the ideas ef them unities, or things 
characteriled by the nature of zhe one. Nor do they poflefs the power of immediately confti- 
tuting lyric fymphonies, but this power is rather to be afcribed to thofe numbérs which fubfift 
in divine fouls, and in the nature of the univerfe. And, in fhort, as we are informed by Sy-- 
rianus, fuch things as the Artificer of the univerfe is faid to have produced and ‘orderly difpofed, 
through an energy profoundly one (eviaiws), and to have rendered confonant both to himfelf and 
tọ each other, derive, according to the Pythagorzeans, their confonance from ideal numbers, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE defign of the following additional notes is to illuftrate the Platonic doélrine concerning 
ideas and the principle of the univerfe. They are chiefly extracted from what appears to me 
to be one of the moft precious remains of aniguy; the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides, and from the works of Plotinus, one of the moft fublime of the intellectual philo- 
fophers. I fhall rejoice if I have been able to add any thing of my own which may contribute 
to elucidate the conceptions of thefe divine men, and induce the reader to abandon with gene- 
rous ardour the grovelling contemplation of fenfible objects, profoundly dark and inceffantly 
flowing, for the exalted furvey of the all-fplendid and ever-permanent forms in the world of 


‘mind. 
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Page 30, Note F. 


N EITHER is multitude unco-ordinated to the one, and feparated from itfelf, nor 
is the one unprolific, and deftitute of a multitude adapted to it; but this is the leader 
of fecondary monads, and multitude pofleffes an union accommodated to its nature : 
for all multitudes, intelligible and intellectual, mundane and fupermundane, are 
fufpended from proper monads, and are co-ordinated with each other. But thefe 
monads are again fufpended from one monad, that the multitude of monads may not 
be feparated from itfelf,; and be multitude alone deprived of union : for it is not law- 
ful that thofe caufes which give union to other things fhould be-divulfed from each 
other. Thus, the caufes which impart life to other things.are not defiitute of life, 
nor are the fources of intelle deftitute of intelligence, nor are thofe which illumi- 
nate all things with beauty, void of beauty ; but they have either life, intellet, and 
beauty, or fomething more excellent and divine than thefe. So that it is neceflary 
that the monads which impart union to other things fhould be united to each 
other, or fhould poffefs fomething more excellent than union. There 1s not, how. 
ever, any thing more divine than this, except zhe one itfelf. But if the one is prior 
to thefe, it is neceffary that thefe monads fhould be united to each other; for things 
which participate of the one are united. But, if they are united, whence is their 
union derived, if not from the one itfelf? It is neceflary, therefore, that the multi- 
tude of unities fhould fubfift from the one; that from thefeunities, both firft multi- 
tudes and thofe in a following order fhould be fufpended; and that always things 
more remote fiom the one fhould be more multiplied than thofe which have a prior 
fubfiftence, 

But at the fame time it muft be obferved that every multitude has a twofold 
monad, one co-ordinated, and the other exempt. Thus, for inftance, in fpecies, we 
may behold a twofold man, one exempt, yiz. the ideal man in the intelligible world, 

_the otber participated by the apparent man. ‘Thus, too, the beautiful is twofold, 
3 F that 
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that which is prior to the many, and that which fubfifts in the many. And ina. 
fimilar manner with refpect to the equal, the juft, and every other form. Hence, a: 
monad fubfifting in another, anda monad fubfifting by itfelf, may be feen in the fun 
and moon, and every other natural form: forit is necefiary that thofe things which. 
fubfift in others, and that common and participated natures fhould have, prior to: 
themfelves, that which fubfifis from itfelf, and which is imparticipable and exempt. 
The bond, therefore, which proximately umtes multitude is that which is common 
in multitude. And on this account, man itfelf, or the ideal man, is different from. 
man fubfifting in‘ particulars, or, in other words, con-difiributed with the individuals 
of the human fpecies. And the former of thefe is eternal, but the latter 1s partly. 
mortal and partly immortal. The former is intelhgible, the latter fenfible. As, 
therefore, every form is twofold, fo every whole is twofold: for forms are parts of a: 
eertain wholenefs, Of wholes, too, one kind is imparticipable, and another partici— 
pable. And this is alfo the cafe with foul: for that which generates the multitude 
of fouls is imparticipable, and that which binds this multitude together 1s paitici- 
pable foul. , Thus alfo, with refpeét to intellect, one is imparticipable, and the other 
participable ; the former producing, and the latter connecting, intellectual multi- 
tude. Of beings, therefore, there is likewife a twofold monad}, one imparticipable; 
from which all beings and the number of beings proceed, and the other participables. 
And laftly, there is a twofold one, this withdrawing itfelf from multitude, and fub— 


fitting ineffably exempt from beings, but that participated by beings. 


Page 47, Note +. 


That it is neceffary that being profoundly united (ev ov) fhould fubfift prior to the: 
multitude of beings may be fhown by the following logical method. Being is either: 
homonymoully predicated of all beings, or fynonymoufly, or it is predicated as from. 
one and to one. But it is impoffible that it can be_predicated fynonymoufly ; 
fince we fay that one thing is more being, and another lefs : for the more and the. 
lefs have not any fubfiftence among things fynonymous. But whether being which. 
is profoundly one is predicated homonymoufly of all things, or whether it fubfifts. 
as from one and to one, it 1s neceflary that there fhould be a certain being prior to. 
the multitude of beings. 

This alfo may be fhown in a more phyfical way as follows, and which is adopted’ 
by the Elean gueft in the Sophifta. It 1s neceffary, if beings are many, that fo far. 
as they are many they fhould differ from each other, but that fo far as they are beings 
they fhould be the fame; which famenefs muft neceffarily cither be imparted to all 
beings from fome other nature, or from one among the multitude of beings to the 
rek. But, if from one among the multitude to the reft, that one will be the firft 


being, 
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being, but the ret will through it participate of being. But if again from fome 
other nature, that nature, being prior to all, will confer on all the participation of 
being. 

In the third place, this may be evinced as foilows, from 2a morc theological 
piinciple. Every thvg which is participated, fince it fubfifts in others which par- 
ticipate it, has entirely its progreflion into being fiom that which 1s miparticipable ; 
for this is mult:iphed together with its fubject recipients, each of which ıt generates, 
and communicates its proper effence to the natures of its participants. But, prior to 
things participated and mingled with others, it is neceffary that things imparticipable 
and unmingled, and which tubfift from themfelvcs, fhould be cftablifhed; and that 
things which have a fimohcity of effence fhould fubfift prior to relatives, and which 
have their beingin others. Hence, if thefe things are true, it is neceflary that being 
itfelf fhould fubfift prior to the multitude of beings, from which the being in the 
many is derived, which has a fubfiftence participated by them. But as, prior to that 
which participates, and that which is participated, that which is imparticipable fub-. 
fitts, fo ıt is neceflary that between the impaiticipable and participants that which is 
participable fhould fubfift. Or how will things which participate be that which they 
are faid to be, if there is nothing which is participated, and which fubfifts in the 
participants? Neither, therefore, is there alone that which ts participated by the many, 
but prior to this the imparticipable fubfifis; nor is there alone that which is im- 
= participable, but after this there is that which is participated, and which has a co- 

ordinated fubfifience in the many. 
Again: that which is being profoundly united, or fimply being, is one and many : 
for every thing poftentor to ‘le one immediately pofieffes a reprefentation (supacrs) 
of multitude. But in one order of beings this multftude is occult, and characterized 
by the nature of zhe one. In another order, it is multitude unfolding itfelfinto light: 
and in another, it has now proceeded, and is fully unfolded. And the progreffion 
of it is again different in ditferent orders, and there is not in all the fame mode of 
feparation. But fince thcre is every where a monad prior to multitude, it is necef- 
fary to fufpend all beings from their proper monad : for, in bodies, that which fubfitts: 
as a whole (viz. the body of the univerfe} precedes thofe which rank as parts, and, 
being itfelf connected and a whole, comprebends all the difiributed bodies in the 
wold. Thus alfo in natures, one nature, and which ranks as a whole, fubfifts prior 
tothe many: for, through this one nature, partial naturcs, which are contrary to each 
other, are often at the fame time circularly led as it were mito union and fympathy, 
Andin fouls, the monad of fouls is eftablifhed in an order morc antient than the mul- 
titude of fouls ; and about this a5 a centre all fouls converge: divine fouls indeed, in the 
firfi place, the attendants of thefe in the fecond place, and the co-attendants (cuvorredct) 
of thefe io a third order, as Socrates affertsin the Phzdrus. In a fimilar manner, too, 
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in intellects, one whole and imparticipable intellect, firt emerging into light froin na- 
tures profoundly united, generates after itfelf the whole of intellectual multitude, 
and every indivifible eflence. It is neceflary, therefore, that prior to all beings 
there fhould be the monad of being, through which all beings we co-ordinated with 
each other, as alfo intellects, fouls, natures, and bodies, and every thing which is in 
any refpect faid to be. For, let te one be the exempt caufe of union ; but every thing 
fo far as one is made to be one through this. Our inquiry however is, what con- 
necting and uniting monad they poflefs, fo far as they are beings: for every number 
is elevated (avyprytas) to a monad adapted to and co-ordinated with it, and from which 
it derives its fubfiftence and its appellation, neither fynonymoufly nor cafually, but as 
from one, and as referred to one. So that beings alfo are from one monad, which 
is called the firft being, through which they derive their order, and are denominated 
beings; and from this all beings are in fympathy with each other, and in a certain 
refpect are the fame, fo far as they proceed from one being. Parmenides, looking to 
this union of all beings, thought‘proper to call all things one; (that being the moft 
principal and the primary all, which is united to ¢4e one. It is Ihkewife fimply all :} 


for all things, fo far as they participate of one being, are in a certain refpedct the fame 
with each other. 


Page 68, Note $ 


The manner in which forms are participated is neither corporeal nor material, 
but is exempt from all the modes of participation which are’ peculiar to fecondary 
and partial natures: for fenfibles do not participate of forms or ideas in the fame 
manner as one body participates of another; fince, in this cafe, the participant 
either draws the whole into itfelf or a part. Thus, when we eat we partake the 
whole of the food: for that which is participated, being the leffer, is able to proceed 
into that which is greater than itfelf; and fince we are compofed from ‘elements 
which rank as wholes, we participate a part of each of them: for the fire which is in 
us is from the whole fphere of fire; and in a fimilar manner the water and each of 
the other elements which we contain. And, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, we 
participate of wholes, but wholes do not participate of us. But no fenfible nature 
can receive the whole power of idea, viz. its eternal efficacy, and its perfect life and 
intelligence. And yet we perceive, that whatever is in the fame fpecies equally 
receives the ideal property imparted to that fpecies ; fo that not corporeally, but in 
a very different manner, idea is in one refpect totally, and in another not totally, in 
its participants. Likewife, fince ideas abide in themfelves, they are able to be 
totally prefent at the fame time with many things feparated from each other ;—a 
property which cannot belong to bodies, fince they require a certain place, nor to 
¢orporeal powers, which are infeparable from particular fubjects, 
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In fhort, he who inveftigates whole and part not corporeally, but in fuch a man- 
ner as is adapted to intelligible and immaterial forms, will perceive that every fen- 
fible nature participates both of the whole and a part of its paradigm: for, becaufe 
that ranks as caufe, and fenfibles as things caufed, and effects can by no mcans re- 
ceive the whole power of their caufes, hence fenfibles do not participate the whole 
ofidea. Thus, for inftance, the characteriftic peculiarity of the beautiful is every 
where and in all things, but in fome things intellectually, and in others materially. 
And it is evident, that the participations of the more perfect natures participate 
more than thofe of the natures which are remote from perfection: and fome ac- 
cording to more, but others according to fewer, powers: for, let the definition of 
the beautiful itfelf be this, 42 intelleGual vital form, the canfe of fymmetry to all 
things. Form, therefore, and that which is effective of fymmetry are prefent with 
every thing beautiful: for this:was the characteriftic peculiarity of the beautiful. 
So that every thing beautiful participates the whole of this peculiarity; but its zte/- 
feffual power is not prefent with every thing beautiful, but with a nature to which 
foul belongs. For the beautiful in this is uniform. But neither is its val pre- 
rogative inherent in every thing beautiful, but in a celeftial nature (for whatever the 
heavens contain is full of life), and whatever there may be of this kind in generated 
natures. In gold, alfo, and certain ftones we behold the fplendor of the beautiful, 
Some things, therefore, participate of its intellectual and vital powers; but others 
of its vital feparate from its mtellectual ; and others, again, of its characteriftic 
peculiarity alone. And things more immaterial receive more powers of the beauti- 
ful than fuch as aré material. In this manner, therefore, it is proper to addrefs 
thofe who are able to behold the incorporeal effénce of ideas. But to thofe who are 
of opinion that forms ate participated corporeally, we muft fay, that if this were the 
cafe, one and the fame thing muft be totally prefent at the fame time with many 
things feparate from each other; which would be of all things the moft abfurd. For 
if a finger, or any other corporeal part, or any corporeal power, was at the fame time 
in many things feparate from each other, it would be feparate fram itfelf: for power 
which is in a fubject will thus belong to other fubjects, and will be feparate from 
itfelf, fince it will fubfift from both, not being able to be feparated from either. 
But, again, that the whole of a body thouild be in different places at the fame time 
is impoffible: for by divifion it appears that there may be many bodies in one place, 
Thus, fince one body can fubfift in one place, and many bodies in many places, the 
mcdium between thefe will be, many bodies in one place. The fphere of the fixed 
{tars, and the fpheres in which the planets are carried, are bodies of this kind; for 
they confift of pure immaterial light. But that the fame body fhould be in many 
places at the fame time is impoffible. It is therefore impoffible for a whole to bẹ 
corporeally prefent with many fubjects at the fame time. 
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That the reader may be further enabled to conccive the manner in which not 
only ideas but all incorporeal natures arc prefent with bodies, the following extracts 
fiom the metaphyfical auxiharies (ag¢opuen mtos tæ yontræ) of Porphyry ae added. 

Every body is in place; but nothing effcntially incorporeal, or any thing of this 
kind, fubfifts in place. 

Things effentially incorporeal, becaufe they are more excellent than all body and 
place, are every where, not with ifterval, but impartibly *, 

Things effentially incorporeal are not locally prefent with bodies, but they are 
prefent with them whenever they are wiling; and this by verging to them, fo far 
as they are naturally adapted to verge. Hence, not being locally prefent with 
them, the; are picfent by habitude, (1. e. by proximity or alliance). 

Things cflentially incorporcal are not prefent in hypoftafis (1. e. fubfiftence) and 
eflence ; for they are not mingled with bodies; but, by an hypoftafis fiom inclina- 
tion, they impart a certain power proximate to bodics: for inclination gives fub- 
fitence to a certain fecondary power proximate to bodies. 

Soul is a certain medium between an effence indivifible and divifible about 
bodics ; but intelle¢ is an impartible effence alone, And qualities and material 
forms aie divifible about bodies. 

Not every thing.which aéts on another, effects that which it ofedts by approxi- 
mation and contact; but thofe things which act from approximation and contact 
nic approximation according to accident. 

Soul is bound to ‘body by -converting itfclf to the paflions originating fiom 
body ; and it 1s again berated by becoming impafhhve to body. 

That which nature has bound, nature alfo diffolves, and that which foul has bound, 
foul alfo aifiotves. Naturc, indeed, bound body in foul, but foul bound heifelf in 
body, lence nature hberates body from foul; but -foul liberates herfelf from 
Lody. | 

Death therefore is twofold ; one, with which all men are acquainted, when the 
body 1s liberated from the foul; but the other pecuhar to philofophers, when the 
foul is berated fiom the body; nor does the onc entirely follow the other. 

We do not underfiand fimilatly in all things, bat in a manner accommodated to 
the effence of cach, Thus, in intellect, we undeifiand intelleQua’ Jy; in foul, ra- 
tionally; in plants, fpermatically ; in bodies, idolically, or after the manner of an 
image; and, in that which 1s above all things, fuperintclleGually and fupeicefien. 
tially. 

Inco: poreal hypoftafes in defcending are divided and multiplicd about individuals, 
through a fubjeGion of power; but ‘in afcending they arc united, and retin to 3 
collecied fubliftence through abundance of powcr. 


* i.e. Without parts, 
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The homonymous not only takes place in bodies, but life alto ranks among things 
which are multifarioufly predicated : for there is one bfe of a plant, another of that 
which is animated, another of foul, another of that which is intellectual, and an- 
other of that nature which is above intellect. For thefe alfo live, though nothing 
which fubfifts from them obtains a fimilar life, 

The pafon of bodics is different fiom that of incorporeals : for the paffion of 
bodies is with mutation; but of foul the aptitudes and the paflions are energies. 
They are not, however, fimilar to the heat and cold of bodies. Hence, if the paf- 
fion of bodies is with mutation, we muft fay that all incorporeal natures are im- 
pafive. For, things which are feparated from matter and bodies are in energy the 
fame ; but things which approach to matter and bodies are themfelves, indeed, im- 
paffive, but the natures in which they are beheld fuffer. For, when the animal 
perceives, the foul is fimilar to feparate harmony, moving’from itfelf the barmonifed: 
chords, but the body is fimilar to the harmony in the chords which is infeparable 
from them. ‘The caufe of motion is the animal, in confequence of its being ani- 
mated, but it is analogous to the mufician through its harmonic arrangement ; but. 
the bodies which are ftruck through fenfitive motion are fimilar to the barmonifed: 
chords : for there alfo feparate harmony does not fuffer, but the chord. And the: 
mufician indeed moves, according to the harmony which he contains; yet the 
chord would not be mufically moved, though the mufician fhould be willing, unlefs 
this were dictated by harmony. 

The appellation of incorporeals is not thus denominated, lıke bodies, according to: 
the communion of one and the fame genus, but according to a naked privation “a 
refpect to bodies. Hence, nothing prevents fome of them from fubfifting as- beings, 
and others as non-beings, fome from- being prior and others pofterior to bodies, 
and fome from being feparate and others infeparable-fiom a corporeal nature, Like-- 
wife nothing prevents fome of them from fubfitting from themfelves, but others 
from being indigent of other natures to their fubfiftence ; and fome from being the 
fame with felf-motive energies and lives, but others fiom fubfifling together with 
certain vital energies. For they are denominated according to a negation of that 
which they are not, and not according to-an affirmation of that which they are. 

In incorporeal lives while progreffions are effected, prior natures remain ftable 
and firm, nothing belonging to them being corrupted or changed in giving fubfift. 
ence to things aa ; fo that, neither are the things which thence fubfift produced 
with a certain corruption or mutation, nor does any thing belonging to them fubfit 
in fuch a manner as gencration, which participates of: corruption, and mutation; 
They are, therefore, unbegotten and incorruptible, and on this account are produced: 
in an unbegotten and incorruptible manner. 

Concerning that which is beyond intellect. many things are aflerted by intelli- 
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gence; but it is beheld by a privation of intelligence better than by intelleétual per- 
ception. Juft as, with refpect to him who is afleep, many things are afferted through 
vigilance, of which the knowledge and apprchenfion is obtained through feep, For 
the fimilar is known by the fimilar, becaufe all knowledge is an affimilation to the 
object of knowledge. X 

The fubfiftence of body does not in any refpect prevent that which is effentially 
incorporeal fiom being prefent where it wilhes to be, and as it wills. For, as that 
which is void of bulk is incomprehenfible by body, and has no relation whatever to 
it, fo that which fubfifis with bulk cannot oppofe (averizeor9ytov) that which is incor- 
poreal, but lies hke non-entity before it. Nor does an incorporeal nature pervade 
locally where it pleafes; for place ıs confubfaftent with bulk. Nor is it contracied 
by the prefence of bodies, For, whatever fubfifts in that which has bulk is able to 
be contracted by it, and to make a tranfition locally. But that which is entirely 
without bulk and magnitude can neither be detained by bulk, and does not partake 
of local motion. Hence, by a certain difpofition at is found to be there where it is 
inclined to be, at the fame time being every where and no whee in place. Bya 
certain difpofition, therefore, it is either above the heavens, or is contained in fome 
part of the univerfe. However, when it is contained in a certain part of the world, 
it is not vifible to the eyes, but its prefence becomes apparent from its works, 

That which is incorporcal when it is detained in body, is not fo inclofed as a wild 
beaft in a cage; for no body is able thus to inclofe and comprehend it: nor as any li- 
quor or vapour in a bladder. But it is requifite that an incorporeal effence fhould give 
fubfiftence to powers verging from a union with its nature to that which is external ; 
by which powers when it defcends it becomes connected with body, Hence, its de- 
tention in body is effected through an ineffable extenfion of itfelf, and on this ac- 
count nothing elfe binds it, but itfclf binds itfeif. Neither, therefore, is it lbe- 
rated when the body is wounded and corrupted, but when itfelf turns itfelf from cor- 
poreal paffion. 

No whole and perfect effence is converted to its own progeny ; but all perfect 
natures arc led back to the caufes by which they were generated, even as far as to 
the mundane body. For, being perfect, it is elevated to the mundane foul which is 
intellectual, and thiough this is circularly moved. But the.foul of this body 1s ele- 
vated to intellect, and intellect to that which is ift. All things, therefore, ex- 
tend themfelves to this beginning from that which is laft, according to the peculiar 
ability of cach. But the redudtion to that which is firfi is either proximate or re- 
mote. Hence, thefe are not only faid to afpize after divinity, but alfo to enjoy him 
as fay as they are able. But in partial natures, and which are able to verge to many 
things, a converfion to their progeny belongs. Hence, in thefe guilt, in thefe dif- 
graceful perfidy is found. Matter, therefore, dcfiles thefc, becaufe they decline to 
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it, at the fame time that they poflefs the power of converting themfelves to a divine 
nature. So that perfection gives fubfiftence to fecondary from prior natures, pre- 
ferving them converted to things firt; but the imperfect converts things firft to 
things fubordinate, and caufcs them to love natures which have apoftatifed prior to 
themfelves. 

God, intellect, and foul are every where, becaufe they are no where; but God is 
every where and no where, in all the things polterior to him, and alone is as he ts, 
and as he wills. Intellect 1s in God indeed, but 1s every where and no whcre in 
things poftcrior to itfelf; and foul is in intellect and in God, but ts every where and 
no where in body: but body is in foul, in intellect, and in Gods And, though all 
beings and non beings proceed fiom and fubfift in God, yet he is neither beings, nor 
does he fubfift in thern: for, if he was alone every where, he would be all things, 
and in all; but fince he is alfo no where, all things are gcnerated through him ; 
and they are contained in him, becaufe he is every where; but are different from him, 
becaufe he is no where. In like manner intellect, being every where and no where, 
is the caufe of fouls and of things pofterior to fouls; and itis neither foul, nor the 
natures pofteiior to foul, nor does it fubfift in thefe; becaufe it is not only every 
where in things pofterior to itfelf, but alfo no where. And foul is neither body, nor 
in body, but is the caufe of body ; becaufe, being every where with refpect to body, 
it is no where. And this progreffion of things extends as far as to that which is 
ncither able-to be at the fame time every where, nor yet no where, but’ partially par- 
ticipates of each. 


Page 294, Note *. 


Ariftotle appears in his theological writings to have afcended no higher than in- 
telligible intelle, or the Phancs of Orpheus, and to have called this the firft caufe, 
as being the firft effable, all beyond this being according to antient theologifts inef- 
fable. But that Ariftotle knew there was fomething even beyond this, is evident 
from the following citation from the fecond book of the Commentaries of Simplicius 
in Arift. de Coelo, p. 118.—-Or: jury yap vost Ti nat UTER TOV vouy 6 AgirsoTsAns, nat UTEP 
TAY CUTIXY, OFA0S ETTI TAPA TOS ETYATCIG TOU Cibo TEDL TOOTEUY NS drapendny AEV WY OTL O 
Soc 4 vouc EOT, N TL KEE urse vovve i.e “ That Ariftotle knew that there is alfo 
fomething above intellek and eflence is evident from the latter part of his book On 


Prayer, in which he clearly fays, that God is either intellect, or fomething above in- 
telle&t.” 


Page 305, Note +. 
That it is not proper to ftop at conceptions of pofierior origin, or, in modern lan- 


guage, abftract ideas, i. e. notions gained by an abftraction from fenfible particulars, 
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but that we fhould proceed to thofe effential reafons which are allotted a perpetual 
fubfiftence within the foul, is evident to thofe whọ are able to furvey the nature of 
things. For, whence is man able to collect into one by reafoning the perceptions 
of many fenfes, and to confider one and the fame unapparent form prior to things 
apparent, and feparated from each other; but no other animal that we are ac- 
quainted with, furveys this fomething common, for neither does it poflefs a rational 
effence, but alone employs fenfe, and appetite, and imagination ? Whence, then, do 
rational fouls generate thefe univerfals, and recur from the fenfes to that which ıs 
the object of opinion? It is becaufe they effentially poflefs the gnoflically produc- 
tive principles of things: for, as nature poffefles a power productive of fenfibles, 
by containing reafons, or productive principles, and fafhions and conneé¢ts fenfibles, 
fo as by the, inward eye to form the external, and in a fimilar manner the finger, and 
every other particular; fo he who has a common conception of thefe, by previoufly 
pofleffing the reafons of things, beholds that which each poffeffesin.common. For 
he does not receive this common fomething from fenfibles; fince that which is 
received from fenfibles is a phantafm, and not the object of opinion. It hkewife 
remains within fuch as it was received from the beginning, that it may not be falfe, 
and a non-enfity, but does not become more perfect and venerable, nor does it ori- 
ginate from any thing elfe than the foul. Indeed, it muft not be admitted that 
nature m generating generates by natural reafons and meafures, but that foul in 
generating does not generate by animaftic reafons and caufes. But if matter 
poffefies that which is common in the many, and this fomething common is effen- 
tial, and more effence than individuals; for this 1s perpetual, but cach of thofe is 
corruptible, ‘and they derive their very being from this, fince it is through form that 
every thing partakes of eflence,—if this be the cafe, and foul alone poffefles things 
common which are of pofterior origin (torepoyevy xoma), do we not make the foul 
more ignoble than matter? For the form which is merged in matter will be more 
perfect and more effencc than that which refides in the foul; fince the latter is of 
vofterior origin, but the former is perpetual ; and the one ıs after and connective of 
the many. To which we may add, that a common phantafm in the foul denives its 
fubfiflence from a furvey of that which is common in particulars. Hence it tends to 
this; for every thing adhcres to its principle, and 1s fad to be nothing elfe than a 
predicate ; fo that sts very effence is to be predicated of the many. 

Further full ; the univerfal in the many 1s lefs than each of the many; for by cer- 
tain additions and accidents it is furpafled by every individual. © But that which 1s of 
pofterior origin (i. c. univerfal abftracted from particulars) comprehends each of the 
many. Hence it is predicated of each of thefe; and that which is particular is 
contained in the whole of this univerfal. For this fomething common, or abftract 
idea, is not only predicated of that fomething common in an individual, but like- 
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wife of the whole fubject. How then can it thence derive its fubfiftence, and 
be completed from that which is common in the many? For, 1f from the many 
themfelves, where do we fce infinite men, cf all which we predicate the fame 
thing? And if from that which is common in the many, whence is it that 
this abftiact idca is more comprehenfive than its caufe? Hence it has a dif- 
ferent o1igin, and receives from another form this power which is comprehen- 
five of every individual; and of this form the abftra¢t idea which fubfifts in opinion 
isan image, the inward caufe being excited from things apparent. To which we 
may add, that all demonftration, as Ariftotle has fhown in his Laft- Analytics, is 
from things prior, more honourable, and more univerfal. How, therefore, 1s univer- 
fal more honourable, if it is of pofterior origin? For, in things of pofterior origin, 
that which is more univerfal is more uneffential; whence fpecies is more effence 
than genus. The rules, therefore, concerning the moft true demonftration muft be 
fubveited, if we alone place in the foul univerfals of pofterior origin: for thefe are 
not more excellent than, nor are the caufes of; nor are naturally prior to, particulars. 
If, therefore, thefe things are abfund, it is neceflary that effential reafons fhould fub- 
fift in the foul prior to univerfals which are produced by an abftraction from fenfibles. 
And thefe reafons or productive powers are indeed always exerted, and are always 
efficacious in divine fouls,.and in the more excellent orders of beings; but in us 
they are fometimes dormant, and fometimes in energy. Again: that the foul con- 
tains effential forms, and that, unlefs this be admitted, there can be no fuch thing as 
{ci1ence, may be thus proved. 

If diano€étic and intellectual are better than fenfible Knowledge, it is neceflary 
that the things known by the dianoetic power, and by intellect, fhould be more 
divine than thofe which are known by fenfe: for, as the gnoftic powers which are 
co-ordinated to beings are to each other, fuch alfo is the mutual relation of the things 
which are known. If, thereforc, the dianoétic power and intelle@t fpeculate fepa. 
rate and immaterial forms, and likewife things univerfal, and which fubfift in them- 
felves, but fenfe contemplates things paitible, and which are infeparable from fub- 
jects, it is neceffary that the fpectacles of the dianoetic power and of intellect fhould 
be more divine and more eternal. Univerfals, therefore, are prior to particulars, 
and things immaterial to things material. Whence, then, does the dianoetic power 
receive thefe? for they do not always fubfift in us according to energy. It is how- 
ever neccflary, that things in cnergy fhould precede thofe in capacity, both in things 
intellectual and in effences. Forms, therefore, fubfift elfewhere, and prior to us, in 
divine and feparate natures, through whom the forms which we contain derive their 
perfection. But thefe not fubfifting, neither would the forms in us fubfift: for 
they could not be derived from things imperfect: fince it is not lawful that more 
excellent natures fhould be either generated or perfectcd from fuch as are fubordi- 
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nate. Whence, too, is this multitude of forms in the multittide of fouls derived ? 
For it is every where neceffary, prior to multitude, to conceive a monad fiom which 
the multitude proceeds: for, as the multitude of fenfibles was not generated, except 
from an unity, which is better than fenfibles, and which gave fubfiltence to that which 
is common ın particulars; fo, neither would the multitude of forms fubfift in fouls, 
fuch as the juft itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, &c. which fubfirt in all fouls in a manner 
accommodated to the nature of foul, without a certain generating unity, which is 
more excellent than this animaftic multitude: juft as the monad fiom which the 
multitude of fenfibles originates is fuperior to a fenfible effence, comprehending 
unitedly all the variety of fenfibles. Is it not alfo necefflary that, prior to felf- 
motive natures, there fhould be an immoveable form? For as felf-motive reafons 
tranfcend thofe which are alter-motive, or moved by others, after the fame manner 
immoveable forms, and which energife in eternity, are placed above felf- motive 
forms which are converfant with the circulations of time: for it is every where 
requifite that aftable fhould precede a moveable caufe. If, therefore, there aie 
forms in fouls which are many, and of a felf-motive nature, there are, prior to thefe, 
intellectual forms. In other words, there are 1mmoveable prior to fclf-motive 
natures, fuch as are monadic prior to fuch as are multiplied, and the perfect prior 
to the imperfect: It is alfo requifite that they fhould fubfift in energy; fo that if 
there are not intellectual, neither are there animattic forms: for nature by no means 
begins from the imperfect and the many ; fince it is neceffary that multitude fhould 
proceed about monads, things imperfect about the perfeét, and things moveable 
about the immoveable. Butif there are not forms effentially inherent in foul, there 
is no place left to which any one can turn his dianoetic power, as Parmenides in 
Plato very juftly obferves: for phantafy and fenfe neceflaily look to things con- 
nafcent with themfelves. But of what fhall we poffefs a dianoetic or fcientific 
knowledge, if the foul is deprived of forms of this kind ? For we fhall not make 
our fpeculation about things of poltcrior origin, fince thefe are more ignoble than 
fenfibles themfelves, and the univerfals which they contain. How then will the 
objects of knowledge, which are co-ordinate to the dianoetic power, be fubordinatle 
to thofe which arc Known by fente ? It remains, therefore, that we fhall not know 
any thing elfe than fenfibles. But if this be the cafe, whence do demonftrations 
onginate ? Demonttrations, indeed, are from thofe things which are the caufes of the 
things demontirated, which are pnor to them according to nature, and not with 
relation to us, and which are more honourable than the conclufions which are 
unfolded fiom them. But the things from which demonftrations are formed are 
univerfals, and not particulars. Univerfals, therefore, are prior to, and are more 
caufal and more honourable than, particulars. Whence, likewife, are definitions? 
For definition proceeds through the cflential cafon of the foul: for we firft define 
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that which is common in particulars, poffefling within, that form, of which the 
fomething common in thefe is the image. If, therefore, definition is the principle 
of demonftration, it is neceffary that there fhould be another definition prior to 
this, of the many forms and eflential reafons which the foul contains: for fince, as 
we have before faid, the juft itfelf is in every foul, it is evident that there is fome- 
thing common in this multitude of the juft, whence every foul, knowing the reafon 
of the juft contained in its effence, knows, in a fimilar manner, that which is in all 
other fouls. But, if it poffefles: fomething common, it is this fomething common 
which we define, and this is the principle of demonftration, and not that univerfal 
in the many, which is material, and in a certain- refpect mortal, being co-ordinated 
with the many : for, in demonftrations and definitions, it is requifite that the whole 
of that which is partial fhould be comprehended in univerfal and definition. But 
the definitions of things common in particulars do not comprehend the whole of 
particulars : for, can it be faid that Socrates is the whole of rational mortal animal, 
which is the definition of man? fince he contains many other particulars, which 
caufe him to poflefs characteriftic peculiarities. But the reafon of man in the foul 
comprehends the whole of every individual ; for it comprehends uniformly all the 
powers which are beheld about the particulars of the human fpecics: And in a 
fimilar manner with refpect to animal: for, indeed, the univerfal in particulars is 
lefs than the particulars themfelves, and is lefs than fpecies ; fince it docs not poflefs 
all differences in energy, but in capacity alone; whence, alfo, it becomes as it 
were the matter of the fucceeding formal differences. But the reafon of man in 
our foul is better and more comprehenfive; fort comprehends all the differences 
of man unitedly, and not in capacity, hke the univerfal in particulars, but in energy. 
If, therefore, definition is the principle of demonftration, it is’ requifite that it 
fhould be the definition of a thing of that kind, which is entirely comprehenfive of 
that which is more partial. But of this kind are the forms tn our foul, and not the 
forms which fubfft in particulars. Thefe, therefore, being fubverted, neither will 
it be poffible to define. Hence, the definitive together with the demonftrative 
art will perifh, abandoning the conceptions of the human mind. The divifive art, 
alfo, together with thefe will be nothing but a name: for the whole employment of 
divifions 1s to feparate the many from the one, and to diftribute things pre-fubfifting 
unitedly in the whole, into their proper differences, not adding the differences ex- 
ternally, but contemplating them as inherent in the genera themfelves, and as di- 
viding the fpecies fiom cach other. Wheie, therefore, will the wok of this art 
be found, if we do not admit that there are effential forms in our foul? For he 
who fuppofes that this ait is employed in things of pofleiior origin, 1. e. forms 
ab{tracted from fenfibles, perceives nothing of the power which it poffeffes: for, to 
divide things of pofterior origin, is the bufinefs of the divifive att, energifing accord- 
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ing to opinion ; but, to contemplate the effential differences of the reafons in the 
foul, 1s the employment of dianoétic and fcientific divifion, which alfo unfolds 
united powers, and perceives things more partial branching forth from fuch „as are 
more total. By a much greater priority, therefore, to the definitive and demon- 
{trative arts will the divifive be entirely vain, if the foul does not contain eflential 
reafons: for definition ıs more venerable, and ranks more asa principle, than de- 
monftration, and, again, divifion than definition: for the divifive gives to the defi- 
nitive art its principles, but not vice verfa. ‘Lhe analytic art, alfo, muft perifh to- 
gether with thefe, if we do not admit the effential reafons of the foul. For, as we 
have before obferved in the notes to the thiteenth book, the analytic is oppofed to 
the demonttrative method as refolving from things caufed to caufes, but to the de- 
finitive, asproceeding from’ compofites to things more fimple, and to the divifive, 
as afcending from things more partial to fuch as are morc univerfal. So that, thofe 
methods being deftroyed, this alfo will perifh. If, therefore, there are not forms or 
ideas, neither fhall we contain the reafons of things. And, if we do not contain the 
reafons of things, neither will there be the dialectic methods according to which 
we obtain a knowledge of things, nor fhall we know where to turn the dianoétic 
power of the foul, 


Page 321, Note +. 


The following additional arguments in defence of the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
are given for the fake of the liberal and Platonic reader. The whole is nearly 
extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides. 

This vifible world is either felf-fubfittent, or it derives its fubfiftence fiom a 
fuperior caufe. But if it is admitted to be felf-fubfiftent, many abfurd confequences 
will enfue: for it is neceflary that every thing felf-fubfiftent ould be impartible ; 
becaufe, every thing which makes and every thing which generates is cntiely in- 
corporcal. For bodies make through incorpoieal powers; fire by heat, and fnow 
by coldnefs. But if itis neceflary that the maker fhould be incorporeal, and in 
things felf-fubfiftent the fame thing is the maker and the thing made, the generator 
and the thing generated, that which is felf-fubfiftent will be perfectly impartible. 
But the world is not a thing of this kind: for every body is every way divifible, 
and confequently is not felf-fubfiftent. Again: every thing felf-fubfiftent is alfo 
felf-cnergctic. For, as it generatcs itfelf, itis by a much ercater priority naturally 
adapted to energifc in itfelf, fince to make and to generate are no other than to 
energife. Bat the world is not felf-motive, becaufe it is corporeal. No body, 
therefore, is naturally adapted to be moved, and at the fame time to move according 
to the whole of itfelf. For neither can the whole at the fame time heat itfelf, and 
be heated by itfelf: for hecaufe it is heated, it will not yet be hot, in confequence 
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of the heat being gradually n1opagated through all its parts; but becaufe it heats, 
it will poffefs heat, and thus the fame thing will be, and yet will not be hot. As, 
therefore, it is impoflible that any body can move itfelf according to internal change, 
neither can this be effected by any other motion. And, in fhort, every corporeal 
motion is more fimilar to pafon than to energy; but a felf-motive energy is im- 
material and impartible: fo that, if the world is corporeal, it will not be felf-motive. 
But if not telf-motive, neither will it be felf-fubfiftent. And if it is not felf-fubfiftent, 
it is evident that it is produced by another caufe. 

For again: that which is not felf-fubfiftent is twofold, viz. it is either better than, 
or inferior to, caufe. And that which is more excellent than caufe*, as is the in- 
effable principle of things, has fomething pofterior to itfelf, fuch asis a felf-fubfiftent 
nature. But that which is fubordinate to caufe is entirely fufpended from a felf- 
fubfiftent caufe. Itis neceflary, therefore, that the world fhould fubfift from an- 
other more excellent caufe, But with refpect to this caufe, whether does it make 
according to free will and the reafoning energy, or produce the univerfe by its 
verv effence-+? for, if according to free will, its encrgy in making will be unflable 
and ambiguous, and will fubfift differently at different times. The world therefore 
will be corruptible : for that which is generated from a caufe moving differently at 
different times, is mutable and corruptible. But ir the caufe of the univerfe 
operated from reafoning and inquiry in producing the world, his energy could not 
be fpontaneous and truly his own; but his effence would be fimilar to that of the 
artificer, who does not derive his productions from himfelf, but procures them as 
jomething adventitious by learning and inquiry. Hence we infer that the world 
is eternal, and that its maker produced it by his very effence ; for, in fhort, every 
thing which makes according to free will has alfo the effential energy. Thus, 
our foul, which energifes in many things according to free will, 1mpaits at the 
fame time life to the body by its very effence, which life does not depend on 
our fiee will; for, otherwife, the animal from every adverfe circumftance would be 
diffolved, the foul on fuch occafions condemning its aflociation with the body. 
But not every thing which operates from its very effence, has alfo another energy 
according to fiee will. Thus, fire heats by its very effence alone, but produces 
nothing from the energy of will; noris this effected by fnow, nor, in fhort, by any 
body, fo far as body. If, therefore, the effential energy 1s more extended than 
that of free will, it 1s evident that it proceeds from a more venerable and clevated 
caule. And this very properly: for the creative energy of natures that operate from 
their very effence is unattended with anxiety. But it is cfpecially neceflary to con- 


* This is demonftiated by Proclus in his Elements of Theology. 


$ This mode of operation we have explained in a note to the twelfth book. 
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ceive an energy of this kind in divine’ natures; fince we alfo then live more free 
from anxiety, and with greater eafe, when our life is divine, or-according to virtue. 
If, therefore, there is a caufe of the untve:fe operating from his very eflence, he is 
that primanly which his production ıs fecondarily ; and that which he is primarily 
he imparts in a fecondary degree to his production. Thus, fire both imparts heat 
to fomething elfe, and is itfelf hot, and foul imparts -life, and poffefles hfe; and 
this reafoning will be found to be true in every thing which operates eflentually. 
The caufe of the univerfe, therefore, fabricating from his very effence, is that pri- 
marily which the world is fecondarily. But, if the world is full of all-various foims, 
thefe will fubfift primarily in the caufe of the world: for it is the fame caufe which 
gave fubfiftence to the fun and moon, to man and horfe. Thefe, therefore, ae 
primarily in the caufe of the world; another fun befides the apparent, another man, 
and, in a fimilar manner, every other form. ‘There are, therefore, forms prior to 
fenfibles, and demiurgic caufes of the phenomena pre-fubfifting in the one caufe of 
the univerfe. 

But if any one fhould fay that the world has indeed a caufe, yet not producing, 
but final, and that thus all things are orderly difpofed with rclation to this caufe, 
it is fo far well indeed, that they admit the good to prefide over the univerfe. But, 
it may be afked, whether does the world receive any thing from this caufc, or no- 
thing according to defire? for, if nothing, the defire by which it extends itfelf to- 
wards this caufe is vain. But if it receives fomething from this caufe, and this caufe 
not only imparts good to the world, but imparts it effentially, by a much greater 
priority, it will be the caufe of exificnce to the univerfe, that it may impart good to 
it effentially ; and thus he will not only be the final, but the producing caufe of the 
univerfe. 

In the next place, let us dire& our attention to the phenomena, to things equal 
and unequal, fimilar and dimlar, and all fuch fenfible particulars as are by no 
means truly denominated: for where is there equality in fenfibles which are 
mingled with inequality? where fimiltude in things filled with diffimilitude ? 
where the> beautiful among things of which the fubject is bafe? where the good 
in things m which there 1s capacity and the imperfect? Each of thefe fenfible par. 
trculars, therefore, is not that truly which it is faid to be: for, how can things, the 
nature of which confifls in the impartible and in privation of interval, fubfift perfectly 
in things partible, and endued with interval? But our foul is able, both to conceive 
and gencrate things far more accurate and pure than the phenomena. Hence, it 
correéls the apparent cncle, and points out how far it falls fhort of the peifcdily 
accurate. And it is evident that in fo doing it beholds another form more beauti. 
ful and more perfect than this: for, unlefs ıt beheld fomething more pure, it could 
not fay that this is not truly Ceautiful, and that is not in every refpect equal. dlr, 
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therefore, a partial foul fuch as ours is able to gencrate and contemplate in itfelf 
things more perfect than the phanomena, fuch as the accurate fphere and circle, 
the accurately beautiful and equal, and, in a fimilar manner, every other form, 
but the caufe of the univerfe is neither able to generate, nor contemplate, things 
more beautiful than the phenomena, how is the one the fabricator of the univerfe, 
but the other of a part of the univerfe ? For a greater power is effective of things 
more perfect, and a more immaterial intellet contemplates more excellent fbetacles. 
The maker of the world, therefore, is able both to generate and underftand forms 
much more accurate and perfect than the phenomena. Where, then, does he 
generate, and where does he behold them? Evidently, in himfelf: for he con- 
templates himfelf. So that, by beholding and generating himfelf, he at the fame 
time generates in himfelf, and gives fubfiftence to forms more immaterial and more 
accurate than the phenomena. 

In the third place, if there is no caufe of the univerfe, but all things are from 
chance, how are all things co-ordinated to each other, and how do things perpe- 
tually fubfift? And whence is it, that all things are thus generated according to 
nature with a frequency of fubfiftence ? for whatever originates from chance does 
not fubfift frequently, but feldom. But if there is one caufe, the, fource of co-ordi- 
nation to all things, and this caufe is ignorant of itfelf, muft there not be fome 
mature prior to this, which, by knowing itfelf, imparts being to this caufe? for it is 
impoffible that a natuie ‘which is ignorant fhould be more excellent than that 
which has a knowledge of itfelf. If, therefore, this caufe knows itfelf, it is evident 
that, knowing itfelf to be a caule, it muft alfo know the things of which it is the 
caufe; fo that it will alfo comprehend the things which it knows. If, therefore, 
intellect is the caufe of the univerfe, it alfo co-ordinated all things to each other: 
for therc is one artificer of all things. But the univerfe is various, and all its parts 
do not participate either of the fame dignity or order. Who is it then that mea- 
furcs the cignity of thefe, except the power that gave them fubfiftence ? Who dif- 
tributed every thing in a convenient order, and fixed it in its proper feat; the fun 
herc, and there the moon, the earth here, and there the mighty heaven, except the 
being by whom thefe were produced ? Who gave co-ordination to all things, and 
produced one harmony fiom all, except the power who imparted to every thing 
iis cflence and nature? If, therefore, he orderly difpofed all things, he cannot be 
jonorant of the order and rauk which every thing maintains in the univerfe : for to 
operate in this manner would be the province of irrational nature, and not of a 
divine caufe, and would be the charaGeniflic of ucceMity, and not of intellectual 
providence. Since, if, intelleclually perceiving himfelf, he knows himtelf, but know- 
ing himfelf and the effence which he is allotted, he knows that he is an immoveable 
cauic, and the object of defire to all things, he will alfo know the natures to which 
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he is defirable: for he is not defirable fiom accident, but effentially. He will there» 
fore either be ignorant of what he 1s effentially, or, knowing this, he will alfo know 
that he is the object of defire; and, together with this, he will know that all things . 
'defire him, and what tne natures are by which he 1s defied: for, of two relatives, to 
know one definitely, and the other indefinitely, is not the characteriflic of fcience, 
and much lefs of intellectual perception. But, knowing definitely the things by 
which he ıs defired, he knows the caufes of them, in confequence of beholding 
himfelf, and not things of a pofterior nature. If, therefore; he does not in vain 
poffefs the caufes of all things, he muft neceflarily, according to them, bound the 
order of all things, and thus be of all things the immoveable caufe, as bounding their 
order by his very efience. 

But whether fhall we fay that, becaufe he defigned to make all things, he knew 
them, or, becaufe he underftands all things, on this account he gave fuofiftence to 
all things? But if, in confequence of defigning to make all things, he knows all 
things, he will poffefs inward energy, and a converfion to. himfelf fubordinate to 
that which proceeds outwardly, and his knowledge of beings will fubfift for the fake 
of things different from himitelf. But if this is abfind, by knowing himfelf he will 
be the maker of all things. And, if this be the cafe, he will make things external 
fimilar to thofe which he contains in himfelf : for fuch is the natural order of things, 
that externally proceeding fhould be fufpended from inward energy, the whole 
world from the all-perfect monad.of ideas, and the parts of the vifible univerfe from 
monads which are feparated from each other. 

In the fourth place, we fay that man is generated from man, and from every thing- 
its lke. After what manner therefore are they generated ? for you will not fay that 
the generation of thefe is from chance: for neither nature nor divinity makes any 
thing in vain. But, if the generation of men is not from chance, whence is it? 
You will fay, It is evidently from feed. Let it be then admitted, that man is from 
feed; but feed poffeifes ‘productive powers in capacity, and not in energy.. For,. 
fince it 1s a body, itis not naturally adapted. to pofiefs productive powers impartibly 
and in energy: for every where a fubfiftence in, energy precedes a. fubfiftence in 
capacity ; fince, being imperfect, it requires the affiftance of fomething elfe endued. 
with a perfective powcr. ‘This fomething elfe you will fay is the nature of the 
mother; for this pesfeéls and fafhions the offspring by its produdlive powers. 
For the apparent form of the mother does not make the infant, but nature, 
which is an incorporcal power and the principle of motion.. If, therefore, 
nature changes the productive powers of feed from capacity to a fubfiftence in 
energy, nature muft herfelf poflefs thefe productive powers in energy. Hence, 
being irrational and without imagination, fhe is at the fame time the caufe of phyfi. 
cal reafons. As the nature of man, therefore, contains human productive powers, 
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does not alfo nature in a lion contain thofc of the lion; as, for inftance, the reafons 
or productive powers of the head, the hair, the feet, and the,othcr parts of the lion? 
Or, whence, on fhedding a tooth, does another grow ın its place, unlefs from an 
inherent power which is able to make the tecth? How likewife does it at the 
fame time make bone and flefh, and each of the other parts? for the fame thing 
eneigifing according to the fame, would not be able to fafhion fuch a variety of 
organization. But does not nature in plants alfo poflefs productive powers as well 
as in animals ? or fhall we not fay that,-in thefe hkewife, the order of generation 
and the lives of the plants evince that they are perfected from orderly caufes? It’ 
is evident, thercfore, from the fame reafoning, that the natures of thefe alfo compre- 
hend the apparent productive powers. Let us then afcend from thefe to the one 
nature of the earth, which generates whatever breathes and creeps on its furface, and 
which by a much greater priority contains the productive powers of plants and ani- 
mals. Or whence the generation of things from putrefaction ? (for the hypothefis, 
of the experimentalifts is weak and futile.) Whence is it that different kinds of 
plants grow in the fame place, without human care and attention? Is it not évident 
that it is from the whole nature of the earth, containing the productive powers of all 
thefe in herfelf? And thus proceeding, we fhall find that the nature in each of the 
elements and celeftial fpheres comprehends the productive powers of the animals 
which it contains. And if from the celeftia! {pheres we afcend to the nature of the 
univerfe itfelf, we may alfo inquire refpecttng this, whether it contains forms or not, 
asd we fhall be compelled to confefs, that ın this alfo the productive and motive 
powers of all things are contained: for whatever is perfected from inferior fubfifts 
in a more excellent and perfect manner from more univerfal natures. The nature 
of the univerfe, therefore, being the mother of all things, comprehends the pro- 
ductive powers of all things; for, otherwife, it would be abfurd that art, imitating 
natural reafons, fhould operate according to productive principles, but that nature 
herfelf fhould energife without reafons, and without inward meafures. But, if 
nature contains productive principles, it is neceffary that there fhould be another 
caufe prior to nature, which is comprehenfive of forms: for nature verging to 
bodies encrgifes in them, juft as if we fhould conceive an artift verging to pieces of 
timber, and inwaidly, by various operations, reducing them to a certain form ; for 
thus nature, merged together with and dwelling in corporeal maffes, infoires them 
with her productve powers and with motion; fince things which are moved, by 
others requne a caufe of this kind, a caufe which is properly irrational indeed, 
that it may not depait from bodies, which cannot fubfift without a caufe continually 
refiding with them, but containing the produtive poweis of bodies, that it may be 
able to preferve all things in thcir proper boundaries, and move every thing ina 
convenicnt manncr. Nature, therefore, belongs to other things, being merged in, 
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or co-ordinated with, bodies. But it is rcquifite that the moft principal and proper 
caufe fhould be exempt from its producuions: for, by how much more the maker is 
exempt from the thing made, by fo much the more perfectly and purely will he 
make. And, in fhort, if nature is nrational, it requires a leader. There is there- 
fore fomething piior to nature, which contains productive powers, and from which 
it is requifite that every thing in the world fhould be fufpended. Hence a.know-- 
ledge of generated natures will fubfitt in the caufe of the wo:ld more excellent 
than the knowledge which we poffefs; fo far as this caufe not only knows, but 
gives fubfifience to, all things ; but we poffefs knowledgealone. But if the demiurgic 
caufe of the univerfe knows all things, if he beholds them externally, he swill again 
be ignorant of himfelf, and will be fubordinate to a partial foul; but, if he beholds. 
them in hunfelf, he will contain in himfelf al! forms, both intellectual and gnofiic. 
In the fifth place, things produced from an immoveable caufe are immoveable: 
and without mutation; but things produced from a moveable caufe are again 
moveable and mutable, and fubfift differently at different times. If this be the cafe,, 
all fuch things as are effentially eternal and immutable mutt be the progeny of an 
immoveable caufe; for, if from a moveable caufe, they will be mutable ;' which is 1m-- 
pofhble. Are not, therefore, the form of man and the form of horfe from a caufe,, 
if the whole world fubfifts from acaufe ? From what caufe, therefore ? Is it from: 
an immoveable or from a moveable caufe? But if from a moveable caufe, the 
human fpecies will fome time or other fail; fince every thing: which fubfifts from a: 
moveable caufe ranks among things which are naturally adapted. to perifh. We. 
may alfo make the fame ingunry refpecting the fun and moon, and: each of the ftars -. 
for, if thefe are produced from a moveable caufe, in thefe alfo there willbe a muta.. 
tion of effence. But if thefe, and all fuch forms as eternally fubfift in the univerfe,. 
aie from an immoveable eaufe, where does the immoveable caufe of thefe fubfift 2 
For it is evidently not tn bodies, fince every natural body ıs naturally adapted to be 
moved. It therefore fubfifts proximately in nature. But nature is irrational ; and it 
is requifite that caufes properly fo called fhould be intellectual and divine; Hence,, 
the immoveable caufes of thefe forms fubfift primarily in intelleét, fecondanily in 
foul, in the third gradation in nature, and laftly in bodies. For all things either fub- 
fit apparently or unapparently, either feparate or infeparable from bodies ; and if 
feparate, either immoveably according to eflence and energy, or 1mmoveably accord- 
ing to effence, but moveably according to- energy. Thofe things, therefore,. are’ 
properly immoveable, which are immutable both according to eflence and energy,. 
fuch as are intelligibles; but thofe poffefs the’ fecond rank which are immoveable 
indeed according to efflence, but moveable according to energy, and fuch are fouls: 
in the third place, things unapparent indeed, but infeparable from the phanomena,. 
are fuch as belong to- the empire of nature; and thofe rank in the laft place which 
are 
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are apparent, fubfiftt m fenfibles, and are divifible: for the gradual fubjection of 
forms proceeding as far as to fenfibles ends in thefe. 

In the fixth place, let us fpeculate after another manner concerning the fubfiftence 
of forms or ideas, beginning from demonftrations themfelves. For Ari{totle has 
proved in his Laft Analytics, and all fcientificmen muft confefs, that demonttrations 
are entirely from things which have a priority of fubfiftence, and which are naturally 
morc honorable. But if the things flom which demonftrations confift are univerfals 
(for every demontftration 1s from thefe),—hence thefe muft be caufes to the things. 
which are unfolded from them. When, therefore, the aftronomer fays, that the 
circles in the heavens bifect cach other, fince every greate(t circle bifects tts 
like, whether does he demonttrate or not ? For he makes his conclufion from that 
which is univerfal. But where fhall we find the caufes of this fection of circles in 
the heavens, which are more univerfal than the circles? For they will not be in 
bodies, fince every thing which 1s in body is divifible. They muf, therefore, refide’ 
in an incorporeal eflence ; and hence there muft be forms which have a fubfiltence 
prior to apparent forms, and which are the caufes of fubfiftence to thefe, in confe- 
quence of being more univeifal and more powerful. Science, therefore, compels us to- 
admit that there are untverfal forms, which have a fubfiftence prior to particulars, are 
more effential and more caufal, and fiom which the very being of particulars is derived. 

By afeending from motion we may alfo after the fame manner prove the exilt- 
ence of ideas. Every body from its own proper nature is alter-motive, or moved by 
another, and is mdigent of motion externally derived. But the firft, moft proper 
and principal motion is in the power which moves the mundane wholes: for he 
pofleffes the motion of a mover, and body the motion of that which ıs moved, and 
corporeal motion is the image of that which pre-fubfilts in this power. For that is: 
peifect motion becaufe it 1s energy; but the motion in body is imperfect energy :. 
and the imperfect derives its fubfiftence from the perfeét. } 

From knowledge alfo we may peiccive the neceflity of the fame conclufion. For 
Jaft knowledge is that of bodies, whetner it be denominated fenfible or imaginable » 
for all fuch knowledge is deftitute of truth, and. does not contemplate any thing uni- 
verfal and common, but beholds all things invefied with figure, and all things: 
partial. But more perfect knowledge is that which 1s without figure, which 1s im- 
material, and which fubfifts by itfelf, and from itfelf; the image of which 1s fenfe,. 
fince this is imperfect knowledge, tubfifting in another, and not originating from 
itfelf. If, therefore, as in motion, fo alfo in knowledge and in life, that which þar- 
ticipates, that which 1s participated, and that which ıs imparticipable, are different 
from each other, there is alfo the fame reafoning with refpect to other forms. For 
matter is one thing, the form which it contains another, and ftill different from 
either is the feparate form. For God and Nature do not make things imperfect 


which fubfift in fomething different from themfelyes, and which have an obfcure: 
and: 
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and debile exiftence, but have not produced things perfect, and which fubfift from 
themfelves ; but by a much greater priority they have given fubfiftence to thefe, and 
from thefe have produced things which are participated by, and merged in, the 
darknefs of matter. 

But if ıt be recuifite fummarily to relate the caufe that induced the Pythagoraans 
and Plato to adopt the hypothefis of ideas, we muf fay that all thefe vifible natures, 
celeftial and fublunary, are either fiom chance, or fubfift from a caufe. But that 
they fhouid be fiom chance is impoffible: for things more excellent will fubfift in 
things fubordinate, viz. intellect, rcafon, and caufe, and that which proceeds from . 
caule. To which we may add, as Ariftotle obferves, that prior to caufes according 
to accident, it is requifite that there (bould be things which have an effential fubfitt- 
ence; for the accidental is that in which the progreffions of thefe are terminated. 
So that a fubfiftence from caufe will be more antient than a fubfiftence from chance, 
if the moft divine of things apparent are the progeny of chance. But if there is a 
caufe of all things, there will either be many unconjoined caufes, or one caufe; but if 
many, we fhall not be able to affign to what it is owing that the world is one, fince 
there will not be one caufe according to which all things are co-ordinated. It will alfo 
be abfurd to fuppofe that this caufe is irrational. For, again, there will be fomething 
among things pofterior better than the caufe of all things, viz. that which being 
within the univerfe, and a part of the whole, opcrates according to reafon and know- 
ledge, and yet deriyes this prerogative from an urationzl caufe. But if this caufe is 
rational and knows itfelf, it wall certainly know itfelf to be the caufe of all; or, 
being ignorant of this, it will be ignoiant of jts own nature. But if it knows that 
it is effentially the caufe of the univerfe, it will alfo definitely know that of which it 
is the caufe; for, that which definitely knows the one will alfo definitely know the 
other. Hence, he will know every thing which the univerfe contains, and of which 
he is the caufe: andif this be the cafe, beholding himfelf and knowing himfclf, he 
knows things pofterior to himfelf, By immaterial reafons, therefore, and forms, he 
knows the mundane reafons and forms from which the univerfe confifis, and the 
univerfe is contained in him as in a caufe feparate from matter. This, Proclus adds, 
was the do@yinc of the Eleatic Zeno, and the advocates for ideas: nor did thefe 
men alone, fays he, form conceptions of this kind refpeling ideas, but their doc- 
trine was alfo conformable to that of the theologifts. For Orpheus fays, that after 
the abforption of Phanes in Jupiter, all things were generated : fince puor to this the 
caufes of all mundane natures fubfifted unitedly in Phanes, but fecondarily and with 
feparation in the Demiurgus of the univerfe. For there the fun and the moon, heaven 
itfelf, and the clements, Love the fource of union, and in fhort all things,were pro- 
duced: for there was a natural conflux, fays Orpheus, of all thingsin the belly of Ju- 
piter. Nordid Orpheus ftop here ; but he alfo delivered the order of demiurgic forms 
through which fenfible natures were allotted their prefent diftribution, Proclus fur- 
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ther adds: The gods alfo have thought fit to unfold to mankind the truth refoecting 
ideas ; and have declared what the one fountain 1s whence they proceed; whcre 
ideas fuf fubfift in full perfection ; and how in their progreffion they affimilate all 
things, both wholes and parts, to the Father of the univerfe. What Proclus here 
alludes to is the following Chaldaic Oracle : 


Nous vratpos EppoiC nce vosrag uusi Bovi 
WYaunoePous eas. mys ds PAAS ATONTAT AL , 
E&<fopov" Tat poFey yao Eny Count: TEAOG Tie 
AAA ExepiT yray vores Tupi poronFEr as 
Ei; adaAag voepas* HOT Lid Yap avag moru poppw 
Teoubyxev yoseov TUTTO aDAirov 00 KATH HOT LOY 
Tyyoo eretyoaivos poping mete xorpos Davin, 
Tayrotaig wdsate HEX, APIT MEVOSs wy Mtoe INS Ns 
Es ng porCouvTats JEM EOIO EVOL ahha ANTAL TOLs 
Pyyvumcvar Koo MOU FECL TW Maris Ol TEPL KOATOUS 
Z epdadsous, Tpjverow coixviat PopsovTats 
Tpamrovrs wear T aD Taga rysdoy AAV HAA 
Evvorxi vost TUYNS TATRIK ANMO, TONU 
Apatropsvotr Tupog avJog AXCILNTOU X pPOVOVI AH {AN 
Aexeyovoug 1oiaee TE OWT MATOS GAUSE Tas de 
ÅUTOTEANG TMNYN- 


i e. The intellect of the Father made a crafhing noife, underflanding with un- 
wearied counfel omniform ideas. But with winged fpeed they leaped forth from 
one fountain : for both the counfel and the end were fiom the Father. In confe- 
quence, too, of being allotted an intellectual fire, they. are divided into other intellec- 
tual forms : for the king previoufly placed in the multiform world an intellectual 
incorruptible impreffion, the veftige of which haftening through the world, caufes it 
to appear invefted with form, and replete with all-various ideas of which there ıs one 
fountain. From this fountain: other immenfe diftributed ideas ruth with a crafhing 
noife, burfting forth about the bodies of the world,.and are borne along: its terrible 
bofoms hke {warms of bees. ‘They turn themfelves too on all fides, and nearly in 
all directions. They are intellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, pluck- 
ing abundantly the flower of the fire of fleeplefs time. But a felf-perfect fountain 
pours forth primogenial ideas from the primary vigour of the Father.. > 

Through thefe things, fays Proclus, the gods have clearly fhown where ideas fub- 
Aft, who the divinity is that comprehends the one fountain of thefe, and that from 
this fountain a multitude proceeds. Luikewife, how the world is fabricated according 
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to ideas; that they are motive of all mundane fyftems; that they are eflentially in- 
tellectual ; and that they are all-various according to their characterittics. 

If, M AA he adds, arguments perfuade us to admit the hypothefis refpeCting 
ideas, and the wife unite in the fame defign, viz. Plato, Pythagoras, and Orpheus, 
and the gods clearly bear witnefs to thefe, we fhould but little regard fophiftical 
arguments, which are confuted by themfelves, and affert nothing {cientific, nothing 
fane. For the gods have inanifeftly declared that they are conceptions of the 
Father: for they abide in his intelligence. They have likewife aflerted that they 
proceed to the fabrication of the world; for the crafhing nofe fignifies their, pro- 
greffion ;—that they are omniform, as comprehending the caufes of all divifible na- 
tures; that ftom fontal ideas others proceed, which are allotted the fabrication of the 
world, according to its parts, and which are faid to be fimilar to {warms of bees ; 
and laftly, that they are generative of fecondary natures. 

For the fake of the Platonic reader it may not be improper to obferve that, in 
the Supplement to Vol. III. of the Monthly Magazine, I have given as complete a 
collection of thefe Chaldaic Oracites, as I believe can at prefent be obtained. Of 
thefe invaluable remains of a theology coeval with the univerfe, I have not only 
afcertained the authenticity, but have made an accurate arrangement, and have 
given the authors and places where each (a few only excepted) may be found. The 
reader will likewife find that I have added fifty Chaldæan Oracles and fiagments of 
Oracles to the collection of Patricius, and that I have given a far more correct edi- 
tion of the text than that of Stanley and Le Clerc, who, from not underftanding any 
thing of the wifdom with which thefe venerable fragments are replete, have by 
their arrangement made pel fect nonfenfe of the greater part. 

Sbould ha reader, convinced by thefe arguments that there is an ideal world fub- 
fifiing in incorporeal perfection, all-beautiful and all-divine, be fortunately led to 
inquire how he may arrive thither, and by what guides like leading ftars he may 
direct his fight from the magic power of Circe * and the detaining charms of Ca- 
lypfo-y, to this fplendid region, the paternal post, the true Ithaca of the foul, let ` 
him attend to the following admirable paffage from the Ninth Book of the Fifth 
Enncad of Plotinus, On Intellect, Ideas, and Being. For if, like Ulyfies, he is able 
even in the piefent life to pafs from fenfe to the regions of intellect, he may lke 
him, after having wandered ovci the fea of generation, been purified by the cathartic 
virtues, and experienced the light of feience, find intelleciual energy, and intellect 
iffelf fhiaing in the receffes of his foul. 

“ Since all men fiom thei buth employ fenfe prior to intcHect, and are necefla- 
rily mit converfant with fenfibles, fome proceeding no further pafs through hfe, con- 


* The godde’s of Senfe, j The goddels of Phantafy, 
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fidering thefe as the fiit and laft of things, and apprehending that whatever is 
painful among thefe is evil, and whatever is pleafant is good; thus thinking it fuffi- 
cient to purfue the one and avoid the other. Thofe, too, among them who pretend 
to a ereater fhare of reafon than others, eftcem this to be wifdom, being affected in 
a manner fimilar to more heavy birds, who, collecting many things from the earth, 
and ovpreffed with the weight, are unable to fly on high, though they have received 
wings for this purpofe from nature. But others arc in afmall degree elevated from 
things fubordinate, the more excellent part of the foul recalling them from pleafure 
to a more worthy purfuit. As they are, however, unable to look on high, and as 
not poffeffing any thing elfe which can afford them reft, they betake themfelves to- 
gether with the name of virtue to actions and the election of things inferior, from 
which they at firit endeavoured to raife themfelves, though in vain. In the third 
clafs is the race of divine men, who through a more excellent power, and with pier- 
cing eyes, acutely perceive fupernal light, to the vifion of which they raife themfelves 
above the clouds and darknefs as it were of this lower world, and there abiding defpife 
every thing in thefe regions of fenfe; being no otherwife delighted with the place 
which is true and properly their own, than he who after many wanderings is at length 
reftored to his lawful country. 

« What, then, is this region ? and how may we arrive thither? This, indeed, may 
be accomplithed by him who is naturally a lover, and is truly from his birth a philofo- 
pher ; asa lover being parturient about the beautiful, yet not enduring to be detained by 
the beauty in body, he flies fiom thence to the beauty of foul, viz. virtues and {ciences, 
-inftitutions and laws; and again from thefe afcends to the caufe of all that is beauti- 
ful in foul: and if any thing remains prior to this, he flill afcends, till at length he 
arrives at that which is firft, and which is beautiful from itfelf. Arriving hither he 
is freed from parturition, but not before. But how does he afeend? Whence does 
he derive the power? And after what manner does this love conduct him to the 
defired end? Shall we fay it is thus? 

« This beauty which is inherent in bodies is adventitious to bodics ; for the forms 
of bodies refide in them as in matter. ‘The fubject, therefore, is changed, and from 
being beautiful becomes bafe, Hence, reafon fays that body is beautiful by particl- 
pation. What, then, is it which makes body to be beautiful? This is effected in 
one way by the prefence of beauty, and in another by foul, which fathions and inferts 
a form of this kind. Js, then, foul beautiful from ittelf, or not? Certainly not : 
for, if this were the cafe, one foul would not be wife and beautiful, and another 
unwife and bafe. The beauty about foui, therefore, proceeds from wifdom, What 
is it then which imparts wifdom to foul? Is it not neceffarily intellect ; an intellect 
which is not at one time intellect, and at another deprived of intelligence, but true 
intellect, and which is, thereforc, beautiful from itielf? Is it then neceflary to 
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ftop here, as at that which is firt? Or ought we not alfo to proceed beyond intek 
fect itfelf? Intellect, indeed, in our afcent prefents. itfelf to the view prior to the 
principle of things, announcing as it were in the veftibule of the good that it con- 
tains all things in itfelf, being as it were an impreffion of the good, rather fubfitting- 
in multitude than unity, 74e good on tke contrary entirely abiding in one.” 

With this we may alfo conjoin the following fublime paffazes fiom Plotinys onthe: 
Ideal World: they are extracted from his book On Intelligible Beauty, of which I 
have given a tianflation in my Hiftory of the Reftoration of the Platonic ‘Theology,, 
at the end of Proclus on Euclid. I would earneftly recommend the whole of this 
admirable book to the attention of the reader: 

“ Divine natures are not at one time wife, and at another time the contrary ; but: 
they are perpetually wife, with a tranquil, ftable, and pure intellect underftanding all 
things, and knowing not properly human: concerns, but their own, that 1s, fuch as. 
are divine, and fuch as intellc& itfelf perceives. But the gods who inbabit this vifible 
heaven, for they abound in divine leifure, afliduoufly contemplate, as if it were above- 
them, what the primary and intelligible heaven contains. But thofe who are fta-- 
tioned in this higher world contemplate its inhabitants poflefling the whole of this- 
diviner heaven. For ail things there are heaven. There the fea, animals,.plants,, 
and men are heaven.. Lafily, every portion of this heaven is celeftial: the gods 
likewife who refide there do not difdain men, nor any other of its inhabitants, be- 
caufe evcry thing there is divine; and they comprehend the whole of this intelli-- 
gible region with the moft perfect repofe. 

« Hence the life of thefe divinities is eafy, and truth is their generator and. nurfe,, 
their effence and nutriment. Hence, too, they perceive all things, not fuch, indeed, 
as are fubjcct to generation, but fuch as ‘abide. in effence. They likew:fe perceive: 
themfelves in others :, for all things there are perfecily perfpicuous, Nothing there: 
is dark, nothing oppofing ; but every thing is confpicuous to all, intrinfically and» 
univa fally.. For light every where meets with hght.. Each thing contains in itfelf 
all, and all things are again beheld ın another: fo that all things are every where,, 
and allis truly all. There every thing is all; there an zmmenfe {plendor fhines ; 
there every thing 1s great, fince even what is fmall is there great. There the fun 
is all the flars ; and every flar is a fun, and at the fame time all the ftars. But one 
thing excels in cach, while in the mean time all things are beheld in cach. There 
motion is peifeclly pure: for in its progreffion it is not confounded by. a mover 
forcign fiom the motion. Pe:manency alfo there is difturbed by no mutation: for it 
is not mingled’with an unffable nature... Befides, beauty there is beauty iffelf, bc- 
caufe it docs not fubfift in beauty: but every thing abides therc, not as if placed in 
{fome foreign land; for the being of cach is its own ftable foundation. Nor is its 
eflence different from its feat: for its fubject is intellect, and itfelf is intellect. 
Jof as if any one fhould conceive this fenfible heaven, which is manifeft and lucid 
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to the eyes, germinating into flars by its hight. In corporcal natures, indeed, one 
part is not every where produced from another, but each part ıs diftinct from the 
reft. But there each thing 1s every wheie produced from the whole; and is at the 
fame time particular and the whole. It appears, indeed, as a part; but by him who 
acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole: by him, I mean, who is endued with 
a fight fimilar to that of the lynx, the rays of whofe cyes are reported to penctrate 
the depths of the earth. For it appears to me that this fable occultly fignifies the 
perfpicacity of fupernal cyes. Befides, the vifion of thefe bleffed inhabitants is never 
wearied; and never ceafes through a fatiety of perceiving. For there is no vacuity 
in any perceiver, which when afterwards filled up can bring intuition to an end: nor 
can pleafure ever fail though the variety of objects, or through any ditcord between 
the perceiver and the thing perceived. Befides, every thing there is endued with an 
untamed and unwearied power. Ard that which can never be filled is fo called, 
becaufe its plenitude never fpuins at its replenifhing object: for, by intuition it more 
afiduoufly perceives ; and beholding itfelf infinite, and the objects of its per-. 
ception, it follows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again =; 
no life there is laborious, fince it is pure hfe: for, why fhould that labour which 
lives in the beft manner? But the life there is witdom, a wifdom not obtained by ar- 
guments like ours, becaufe it 1s always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which 
xt might require inveftigation. Butit is the firt wifdom, not depending on any 
other, yet not in fuch a manner that cffence is firft, and then wifdom fucceeds as 
fecondary and adjunct. Hence no wifdom is greater than this, but there fcrence 
itfelf is the affociate of intellect, becaufe they both germinate and beam with divine 
fplendors together: in the fame manner as by a ceritain imitation they report that 
Juitice refides with Jupiter: for every thing of this kind exifts there hke a lucid 
refemblance perfpicuous from itfelf, fo as to become the fpectacie of tranf{cendently 
happy fpectators.” 
Again: in another part of the fame admirable work we have the following truly 
fublimeé paflage : | 
« Let us then receive by our dianoétic power this our fenfible world, fo difpofed 
that every part may remain indeed what it ts, but that one thing may mutually refide 
in another. Let us fuppofe that all things are collected as much as poffible into one, 
fo that each particular object may mít pretent itfelf to the eyes; asif a fpheie 
fhould be the exterior boundary, the fpectacle of the fun immediately fucecedine, 
and a reprefentation of the other ftars, and the earth, the tea, and ail animals appear- 
ing within, as in a diaphanous globe: and lafily, let us conce:ve that it is pofhibie 
fo behold all things in cach. Let there be thenin the foul a lucid imagination 
of a fphere, containing all things in ats tranfpment receptacle; whether they are 
agitated or at reli, or partly mutable and partly fiable. Now, preferving this fphere, 
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receive anothcr in your foul, removing fiom this laft the extenfion into bulk, take 
away likewife place, and banifh far from yourfelf all imagination of matter; at the 
fame time being careful not to conceive thrs fecond {phere as fomething lefs than the: 
firt in bulk; for this muft be void of all dimenfion. After this invoke that Divinity 
who is the Author of the umiverfe imaged in your phantafy, and earnefily entreat 
him to approach. Then will he fuddenly come, bearing with him his own divine: 
world, with all the gods it contains; then wall he come, being at the fame time one’ 
and all, and bringing with him all things concurring in one. ‘There, indeed, ail. 
the gods are various among({t themfelves in gradations of power, yet by that one: 
abundant power they are all but one, or rather one is all: for the divinity never fails. 
by which they are all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is again: 
feparate from the other in a certain flate unattended with difiance, and bearing no- 
form fubjeét to fenfible infpection ; or one would be fituated differently from the 
other, nor each be in itfelf all. Nor, again, does any one of thefe poflefs parts- 
different from others, and from itfelf; nor is every whole there a divided powcr,. 
and of a magnitude cqual tœ its meafured parts; but it is indeed an univerfe, and a: 
univerfal power proceeding to infinity in a power which 1s the parent of energy,” 


Page 328. And to fay that ideas are paradigms, 8c: 


Every idea is not only the paradigm, but lhkewife the producing caufe, of fen-- 
fibles: for fomething clfe would be requifite by which fenfibles are generated and: 
affimilated to ideas, if thefe divine forms- remained fluggifh and immoveable, and 
without any efficacious power, fimilar to impreflions in wax: for it. is abfurd to: 
admit that the reafons in nature poffefs. a certain fabricative energy, but that intel-- 
ligible forms fhould be deprived of productive power. Every divine form, therefore, 
is not only paradigmatic but paternal ; and is by its very effence the generative caufe- 
of the many. It likewife poffeffes a perfective power: for it is this which leads 
fenfibles from the imperfect to the perfect, and excites matter which is all things- 
in capacity, into a fubfiftence according to energy. It alfo poffefles a guardian. 
power. For whence does the ordeily arrangement of the univerfe remain indif- 
foluble, if not from ideas? Whence thofe ftable reafons which preferve the fym- 
pathy of wholes infrangible, and through which the world 1emains always perfect,. 
without the failure of any form,—whence are they derived except from ftable 
caufes? Juft as the mutability of fenfibles proceeds from moveable caufes. Add. 
too, that the divifible and diflipated nature of bodies is no otherwife compreffed. 
and connected than by the indivifible power of forms: for body is of itfelf divifible,. 
and iequires the connective power of divine reafons. But, if union precedes this 
connection, for it is neceflary that every thing connective fhould be previoufly onc 
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‘and indivifible,—this being the cafe, form or idea will not only be generative, de. 
fenfive, and perfective, but alfo connective and unific of all fecondary natures. 


Page 345, Note *. 


For the fake of the reader who ts defirous and at the fame time capable of 
afcending to a fcientific knowledge of the ineffable principle of things, the follow- 
yng propofitions rcjative to the good and the one are added. They are extracted from 
that moft admirable work, The Elements of Theology, by Proclus, my tranflation of 
which, at the end of my Proclus on Euclid, I would earnefily recommend to the 
Enghith reader; and, if he pofleffes a truly philofophical genius, would alfo urge 


him to 
“© Read it by day, and meditate by night.” 


« The principle and firft caufe of all beings is the good. 

“ For if all things proceed from one caufe, it is requifite to call that caufe, either 
the pood, or more excellent than zbe good. But if it be more excellent than ¢4e good, 
we afk whether any thing emanates from this caufe into beings, and into the nature 
of beings, or nothing ? And indeed if nothing, it will be abfurd: for we cannot on 
this hypothefis any longer preferve it in the order of a caufe, fince it is every where 
sequifite that fomething fhould be prefent from the caufe to the things caufed, and 
efpecially from the firft caufe, from which all things depend, and through which 
every being fubfifts. But if there is a participation of this firfi caufe in beings, mn 
the fame manner as there is of the good, there will be fomething more excellent than 
goodnefs penetrating into beings from the firft caufe: for, fince it is more excel~ 
lent and fuperior to the good, ıt cannot beftow on fecondary natures any thing worfe 
than the benefits diftributed by that which is pofterior to itfelf. But what can be 
more excellent than goodnefs itfelf? fince we apply the term more excellent to that 
which participates more of zbe good. If, then, that which is non-good is not more 
excellent, it muft be pofterior to the good, But if likewife all beings defire good, 
how can any thing be prior to this caufe? For, if good alfo defires, how can it be 
good in the moft eminent degree ? Butif it does not defire, muft-not all beings 
defire that caufe of all from which they proceed? And if it is the good itfelf from: 
which all beings depend, Zhe good mutt be the principle and firft caufe of all. 

«2. Every good is endued with a power of uniting its participants, and every 
union is good; and zbe good ttfelf is the fame with the one. 

« For if the good it/elf is the preferver of all beings, and on this account is defirable 
by all, but zbe one ifef preferves and contains the effence of each: (for all things 
are preferved by ¢e one, and difperfion removes every thing from effence) hence, the 


good caules thofe things to be’ one, to which it is prefent, and contains them by 
union. 
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union. But, if //e one is endued with a congregating and containing power it per-- 

fects cvery being by its prefence: and hence, it is good to all things to be united. 

But, if union is cfleatially good, and good poficfics an uniting power, the Amply good 

and the fap h one are the fame; uniting, avd at the fame time benchiting beings, - 
Hence it is, that things, which in a certain refpect fall from good, are allo deprived 

of the participation of umty 3 and that things which are deditute of the one, be. 

caufe they arc replete with feparation, are alfo deprived of good. 

“ Hence, beth goodnefs is union, and union 1s goodnefs ; and 72e wood is the one, 
and the one is the mit good. 

s-a. The one is {upceieffential. 

* For effence ts not the fame with zzity; ror is fo be, and fo be united, one and the 
fame. But, if effexce is not the fame with warty, that which is firft will either be both, 
thefe, and fo will not be oe alone, but fomething befides onc, and will participate of 
the one without being rhe one itfelf; or it will be either of thefe. But, indeed, if it is 
effonce it will be indigent of ze one. But it is impofhble that the evod and the fir? 
fhould be indigent. It wall therefore, be zbe ong alone; and will confequently be 
fupereflential.” 

Thefe.dogmas, that the one isthe principle of all things, and that zbe one is the fame 
with the good,.and is fupercflential, are per fecily corals to the doctrine of Plato . 
for that philofopher, in the fixth book of his Republic, obferves, You may fay, there. 
foie, that the good not only affords to objedis of knowledge the power of being known, 
but likewife diftributes their being and effence, while, in the mean time, 42e good it/elf 
is not cence, but above effence, tranicending it both in dignity and power.” And, it 
the firfi hypothefis of his Parmenides, he afferts, in one of his conclufions refpecting 
the one, “ that the one in no relpcet participates of eflence.” (Sce p. 326 of my 
Vianflation of that dialoguc ) 

This do€uine concerning the incfiable principle of things, which is unequalled 
for its fublimity and profundity, infpired that divine -magnificence of conception 
which is fo confpicuous in the following pafluges. Proclus, then, in his fecond book 
On the Theology of Plato, thus commences his contemplation of the one through 
negstions. ‘ Let us now, if ever, remove from ourfelves multiform knowledge, 
exterminate all the variety of he, and in perfect quiet approach near to the caufe 
of all things. For this purpofe,, let not only opinion and phantafy be at reft, nor 
the paflions alone which ihnpede our anagogic impulie to zhe firf, be at peace; but 
let the an be fill, and the univerfe itfelf be fall. -And let all things extend us with 
a frarauil power to communion wiih the ineffable. Lect us alfo, ftanding there, 
having ‘tranfeended the intelligible (f we contain any thine of this kinc d), ea with 
neatly clofed eycs adoring as it were the nfing-fun, ae it is not lawful for any 


being whatever intently to behold him—lct us furvey the fun whence the light of 
= the 
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the intelligible gods procceds, emerging, as the poets fay, from the bofom of the 
ocean ; and, again, fiom this divine tranquillity defcending into intellect, and from 
intellect employing the reafonings of the foul, let us relate to ourfelves what the 
natures are, from which, in this progreffion, we fhall confider the firft god as exempt. 
And let us as it were celebrate him, not as eftablifhing the earth and the heavens, 
nor as giving fubfiftence to fouls, and the gencrations of all-aninals; for he pro- 
duced thefe indeed, but among the laftof things, But, prior to thefe, let us celebrate 
him, as unfolding into light the whole intelligible and intellectual genus of gods, 
together with all the fupermundane and mundane divimities—as the god of all 
gods, the unity of all unities, and beyond the fuft adyta,—as more ineffuble than 
all filence, and more unknown than all effence,—as holy among the holies, and 
concealed in the intelligible gods *.?” 

Damafcius, hikewife, in his MS. Treatife, wes igav, or Concerning Principles, 
obferves, “ This higheft god is feen afar off as it were obfcurely ; and, if your 
approach nearer, he is beheld fiilk more obfcurely ; and- lafily,-he takes away the 
ability of perceiving other objects. He is, therefore, truly an incomprehenfible and 
inacceffible light, and is profoundly compared, by Flato; to the fun: upon which 
the more attentively you look, the more you. will be darkened and blinded; and: 
will only bring back with you eyes ftupeficd with excefs of light.” 

Further fnll: the Pythagorzans, and Plato-the beft of the Pythagorasans, called: 
the principle of all things zbe one, becaufe, to be united is to all-things good, and 
the greateft of goods ;. but that which is entirely feparated from unity is-evil, and’ 
fubfifts at the extremity of evils: for divifion is-the caufe of difamuilitude, and pri- 
vation of fympathy. Hence alfo, fays Proclus, every principle, fo far as it is allotted. 
this dignity, is a certain unity, and that which 1s mof fingle in every order of things. 


+ Aye On OUY, ELTHEO MOTE, KAL VUV TAS monueisers  amoonevaruneda YVATEIS, Hat Wav To TOKAY Ts Caras: 
sZopiTwpsv AD NAO; KAL TAVTWV EV NGEMA YEYILEVA, TH TAVTMV AIT TeOTIMMEY SYYUZ. ETTO Of NMV UN pcroy- 
dons, jande PAVTATIAG NPELI2; unde nouxia Tov Taboy nuwy EL TOOICOYT WY THY MEOS TO Mpwtoy avaywyov opuM, 
AAN BTUXOG MEV ANP, novyov ÒE To Way TOUTO, WavTa de ATPELES TH Suv cet NGOS THY TOY APENTCU LETOYTIAY 
WALS AVATEIVETO. HAL TTAYTES EXEL, MAL TO- vonToy (El dn 71 TOIOYTOV ETTIY EY nly) UT EpADAYLOVTES, Kai O1OY NAY 
AUTH OVTA MCOTKUVNTAVTES, [LEULUKOTE Torg OPOAALOIS (ov YZP Seuss AYTWIEY OVIE GAAO TWV OVTWY ovdev) TOP: 
TOVUV TOU Pwtog TWV vonTwv Sewy nasov eZ WKHEAVOU, QATIY ol TUATA, WPOPAIVOAEVOY \OovTeEs, nat avois ex Ts 
epdcou ravtns YAANVNG eg vouyv naTaGavTEs, at ATO vou Tots Tng PuKNS XPV AEVOL AOYIT 01S, EIMWASD TEOS NLS ` 
AQUTOUG, wy EE ne ncevoy Ey TN TOPEA TZUTN Tov MQWTOV Seov TeOeueda. Kai OGY ULVNTWuEY AUTOV OVX, OTL YNY» 
Hal OUpaYOY UTETTATEV AEYOVTES, oud au ¿TI Wux%as, nar COW amwavToy YEVETEIS, KA THUTA MEV YXP, AQAA ET 
ETXATOS. MPO ÒE TOUTMY, WS TAY ey TO vonTov Twv Dewy yevos, Way de TO VOE POV ESEDnve, warvtas ÒE Tous UTEE 
TOV KOTO, KAI TOUS EV TH KOTLY JEOU aTUVTAS, KAI WG SEOs EFT. SEWY ATTAVTWY, HAI WG EVAG EVACO/, KAL WS IWY 
aduvaray (lege adutwy) EMTEKEIVÆ THY TOWTOV, KAI WS MATS TING APONTOTEQOY, HAL WS WANS Umace sas AyVOTT I= 


TEPOV; AYOS Ey YIS) TOIS VONTOLS EVAMOKEKPYMUEVIS DEOIS. Procl. in Piat. Theol. p. 109. 
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is firft, not confidered as fubfifting in parts, but in wholes, nor in fome one of the 
many, but in the monads connective of multitude. 

But, as this is a fubject of all others the moft interefiing, the following admirable 
paflage fiom the fixth book of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides 
is added for the fake of thofe, who, being born with a divine deftiny (Jere posz), are 
capable of arriving’ at the fummit of philofophy. 

“ The firft caufe therefore, as fupplying all things with the greatef good, unites 
all things, and is on this account called zbe one. Hence the gods, from their fur- 
pafling fimilitude to the firt god, will be unities proceeding from this one principle, 
and yet ineftabiy abforbed in his nature. Thus, for inftance, (that we may illuftrate 
this doctrine by an example,) we perceive many caufes of hght, fome of which are 
celeftial, and others fublunary; for light proceeds to our tcrreftria] abode from mate- 
rial fire, from the moon, and from the other ftars, and this, fo as to be different ac- 
cording to the difference of its caufe. But if we explore the one monad of all mun- 
dane light, from which other lucid natures and fources of light derive their fubfitt- 
ence, we fhall find that it is no other than the apparent orb of the fun; for this 
orbicular body proceeds, as ıt is faid, from an occult and fupermundane order, and 
diffeminates in all mundane natures a light commenfurate with each, 

« Shall we fay then that this apparent body is the principle of light ? But this 1s 
endued with interval, and is divifible, and light proceeds from the different parts 
which it contains; but we are at prefent inveftigating the one principle of light. 
Shall we fay, therefore, that the ruling foul of this body generates mundane light ? 
This indeed, produces light, but not primarily, for it is itfelf multitude : and light 
contains a reprefentation of a fimple and uniform fubfiftence. May not intelledt, 
therefore, which is the caufe of foul, be the fountain of this light ? Intellect, indeed, 
is more united than foul, but ‘is not that which is properly and primarily the 
principle of light. It remains, therefore, that //e one of this intclle@t, its fummit, 
and as it were flower, muft be the principle of mundane hight; for this is properly 
the fun which reigns over the vifible place, and, according to Plato in the Republic, 
is the offspring of the good ; firice every unity pioceeds from thence, and every deity 
is the progeny of the unity of unitics, and the fountain of the gods. And as zhe good 
is the principle of light to intclligibles, in hke manner the unity of the folar order 
is the principle of light to ‘all vifible natures, and is analogous to ¢he good, in which it 
is occaltly eftabhfhed, and fiom which it never depai ts. 

« But this unity having an order prior to the tolar intellect, there is alfo in intellect, 
fo far as intellect, an unity participated from this unity, which is emitted into it like 
a feed, and through which intelle@ is united with the unity or dety of the fan. 
This, too, is the cafe with the foul of the fun; for this through /4e one which fhe 


contains. is elevated through zhe one of intellect as a medium, tothe deity of the fun, 
in 
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In like manner with refpect to the body of the fun. there is in this a certain echo, 
as it were, of the primary folar ove: forit is necefliry that the folar body fhould par- 
ticipate of things fuperior to itfelf; of foul according to the life which 1s difleminated 
‘In it; of intellect according to its form; and of unity according to its one, fince 
foul participates both of intclleét and this ove, and participations aie differeut from 
the things which arc participated. You may fay, therefore, that the proximate 
caufe of the folar light is this zty of the folar orb. ~ 

In hke manner, if we fhould inveft:rate the root, as it were, of all bodies, from 
which celeftial and fublunary bodies, wholes and parts, blofiom into exiftence, we 
may not improperly fay that this is nature, which 1s the principle of motion and icit 
to all bodies, and which is eftablifhed in them, whether they are in motion or at 
reft. But I-mean by Nature, the one life of the wold, which, being fubordinate 
to intellect and foul, participates through thefe of generation. And this indeed 1s 
more a principle than many and partial natures, but is not that which is properly 
the principle of bodies: for this contains a multitude of powers, and, through fuch 
as are different, governs different parts of the univerfe: but we are now invefligat- 
ing the one and common principle of all bodies, and not many and diftributed prin- 
ciples. If, therefore, we wifh to difcover this one principle, we muft raife ourfelves 
to that which 1s moft united in nature, to its flower, and that through which it is a 
deity, by which it is fufpended from its proper fountain, connects, unites, and caufes 
the univerfe to have a fympathetic confent with itfelf. This oze, thercfore, is the 
principle of all gencration, and is that which reigns over the many powers of nature, 
over partial natures, and univerfally over every thing fubject to the dominion of 
nature. 

In the third place, if we iaveftigate the principle of knowledge, we fhall find that 
it is neither phantafy nor fenfe ; for nothing impartible, immaterial, and unfigured is 
known by thefe. But, neither muft we fay that either doxaftic * or dianoetic know- 
ledge is the principle of knowledge; for the former does not know the caufes of 
things, and the latter, though it knows cautes, yet apprehends the objects of its per- 
ception partially, and does not view the whole at once, nor poffefs an energy col- 
leétive and fimple, and which eternally fubfifts according to the fame. Nor yet is 
intellect the principle of knowledge: for all the knowledge which it contains fubfitis, 
indeed, at once, and is intranfitive and impaitible. But, if the knowledge of intellect 
was entirely without multiplication, and profoundly one, perhaps we might admit that 
it is the principle of knowledge. Since, however, it 1s not only one but various, 
and contains a multitude of intellections; for, as the objects of intelleét are fepa- 
rated from each other, fo alfo intelleCtual conceptions,—this being the cafe, intellect 


* Viz. Confifting from opinion. 
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is not the principle of knowledge, but this muft be afcribed to the one of intelled, 
which is generative of all the knowledge it contains, and of all that is beheld in 
the fecondary orders of beings. For this, being excmpt from the many, is the prin- 
ciple of knowledge to them, not being of fuch a nature as the /amene/s of intel- 
IeCtuals ; fince this is co-ordinate to difference, and fs fubordinate to cflence. But the 
one tranfcends, and 1s connective of an intellectual eflence. Through this ove intel- 
Icéi isa god, but not through famenets, nor through effence: for, in fhort, intellect, 
fo far as intellect, 1s not a god; for otherwife a partial intellect would be a god. 
And the peculiarity of intellect is to underftand and contemplate beings, and to 
judge; but of a god to confer unity, to generate, to energife providentially, and 
every thine of this kind. Intellect, thercfore, by that part of itfelf which is not in- 
tclleci is a god, and by that part of itfelf which is not a god it is a divine intellect. 
And this unity of intellect knows itfelf, indeed, fo far as it 1s intellectual, but be- 
comes intoxicated as it 18 faid with nectar, and generates the whole of knowledge, 
fo far as it 1s the flower of intellect, and a fupercficntial one. Again, therefore, in- 
veftigating the principle of knowledge, we have afcended to zbe one; and not in 
thefe only, but in every thing elfe in a fimilar manner, we fhall find monads the 
leaders of their proper numbers, but the unities of monads fubfifting as the moft 
pioper principles of things.” And fhortly after, the fame incomparable man 
further obferves, All thefe unitics fubfift in and are profoundly united with each 
other; and their union is far greater than the communion and famenefs which fubfift 
in beings. Uor-in thefe there is indecd a mutual mixture of forms, fimilitude, 
and friendfinp, and a participation of each other; but the union of the gods, as 
being an union of unities, is much more uniform, ineffable, and tranfcendent : for 
here all are in all, which does not take place in forms or ideas *; and their un- 
mingled purity and the characterifiic of each, in a manner far furpaffing the diver- 
fity in ideas, preferve their natures unconfufed, and dilfiinguith their pecuhar 
powers. Hence, fome of them are more univerfal, and others more partial; fome 
of them are characterifed according to permanency, otheis according to progreffion, 
and others according to converfion. Some, again, arc generative, others anagogic, 
and others demiurgic ; and, in fhart, there are different charactertftics of different 
gods, viz. the connective, perfective, demiuigic, affirmative, and fuch others as are 
celebrated peftenor to thefe ; fo that all are in all, aud yet each 1s at the fame time 
feparate and ditmet. 

Indeed, we obtain this knowledge of their union and characteriftics from the 
natures by which they are participated : for, with 1cfpect to the apparent gods, we 
fay that there is onc foul of the fun, and another of the earth, directing our atten- 


* Jor in thefe all are in each, but not all in all, 
tion 


a 
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tion to the apparent bodies of thefe divinities, which poffefs much variety in their. 
effence, powers, and dignity among wholes. As, therefore, we apprehend the dif- 
ference of incorporeal effénces from fenfible infpection, in like manner, from the 
variety of incorporeal effences we are enabled to know fomething of the unmingled 
feparation of the firft and fupereffential unities, and of the characteriftics of each ; 
for each unity has a multitude fufpended from its nature, which 1s either intelligible 
alone, or, at the fame time, intelligible and intellectual, or intellectual alone ; and 
this laft is either participated or not participated, and this again is either fupermun- 
dane or mundane: and thus far does the progreffion of the unities extend.” And 
fhortly after he adds, “ As trees by their extremities are rooted in the earth, and 
through this are earthly in every part, in the fame manner divine natures are rooted 
by their fummits in że one, and each is an unity and one through its unconfufed union 
with the one it/elf.” 

He who can read thefe paflages, and afterwards pity the-1¢norance of the heathens 
in theological concerns, is himfelf an object of extreme pity ; having the greatef eye 
of his foul blinded by Ignorance, and buried in the darknefs of Oblivion. 
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IN WHICH 


The Nature of infinitely fmall Quantities is unfolded; and the TO "EN, or 
The One, of the Pythagorzeans and Platonifts elucidated. 


BY THOMAS TAYLOR, 


A DISSERTATION, &c. 


CHAP. I. 


THe doctrine of nullities has been hitherto involved in impenetrable obfcurity ; 
and while fome eminent mathematicians have confidered them to be, as their name 
implies, nothings, others have admitted that a nullity never fignifies nothing abfo- 
lutely, but in 1clation to the object under confideration. Both, however, have been 
very far from fufpecting that they are in reality infinitely fmall quantities, and 
that they have a fubfiftence prior to number, and even to the monad itfelf. To 
prove this, isin part the defign of the following pages; in which, alfo, I perfuade 
m)felf the reader will find the nature of infinitely fmall quantities clearly unfolded, 


and the fource of a new, and by no means unprofitable ftream of mathematical fci- 


ence detected. 


1. It is well known that infinite feries are diftiibuted by mathematicians into 
three clafles, the conversing, the diverging, and the neutral. Thus, 1 — 4 + + 
— 2 + 4, &c, is called a converging; 1 — 2 + 3— 4 + 5, &c, a diverging; and 
I — I + I — 1, &c, ancutral, ferics. The dis erging ferics is fo callcd, becaufe its 
terms continually decreafe ; and the neutral, becaufe its terms neither increafe nor 
diminifh. We propofe to fhow that mathematicians have been egregioufly mif- 
taken in the conclunons they have formed refpecting thofe feries which they call 


diverging and ‘neuttal, 


2, The 
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2. The fraction — = -i is when rcefolved into an infinite iin as is well 
known, 1 — I + 1—1, &c, ad infin. “In this feries, fays Wolfius, (fee his Al- ` 
gebra, p. 83) the quotient, though never fo much continued, differs from the pro- 
pofed fraction by +;” “ whence, he adds, appears the caufe of the error which 
Guido Grando committed in his Treatife of the quadrature of the circle and hy- 
perbola, where he infers that, becaufe 1 — 1 + 1 — 1, &c,=0, the fum of the in~ 
finite nullitics is 4; which enor Leibnitz knew in his Aa Eruditorum, tom. 5. 
fup. p. 264, & feq.” The reafoning of Euler on this feries, which he calls “a 
remarkable comparifon,” is as follows, (Elements of Algebra, p. 145,) “If we 
fiop, (fays he) at — 1, the feries gives 0;-and, if we finifh by + 1, it gives r. But 
this is precifely what folves the difficulty ; for, fince we muft go’on to infinity, 
without flopping either at — 1, or at + 1, it is evident that the fum can neither 
be o nor 1, but that this refult muft be between thefe two, and therefore be = +.” 
Whence it appears that Euler, as well as Wolfius, was very far from fufpecting 
that the fum of the.infinite nullities is +; and, as Euler is one of the late writers 
on Algebra, I infer that the conclufions of thefe two great mathematicians refpecting 
this feries are generally adopted ; particularly as I find, in that excellent work, 
Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, that this feries is ranked among thofe of 
the neutral order. 


3. It is fingular that neither Euler, nor any other mathematician, fhould have 


I I I I . 
confidered that 3 — Ipit’? = = irisi es? and, In {hort, all fractions 


whofe numerators are unity, and whofe denominators are diftribufed into unities, 
will, when refolved into infinite feries, be equal to 1 — 1 -p 1 — 1, &c, infinitely : 
and confequently, the reafoning of Euler no lefs applies to all fractions whatever of 
this kind, than to t, and is no folutionof the difficulty. But the fraction + feems to 
have been lke the pillars of Hercules on this dark ocean of inquiry; for modern 
mathematicians have not ventured to explore beyond it, as the reader will perceive 
in the courfe of this Differtation. Had they made the attempt, fair, and ample, and 
novel regions of {cence would have prefented themfelves to their view. | 


4. But, however fingular this circumfiance may be, and fingular it certainly is, 


there 
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there is another which greatly furpaffes it in this refpect, viz. that not even the moft 
enterprifing of our modern mathematicians fhould have ever tried the refult of 


multiplying the infinite feries 1 — 1 + 1—1, &c, collectively, by 1 -+ I as 


as 
below. 

I—— I + I — I + I = I, & 

i+! 

I =— i +I — I +4 I — I 

+ I — I 4- I — I + I —I 

T a a P 
For, fince — = I =— I + I — I, &c, ad infin., it is evident that, if the quo- 


tient is true, rae 1 + I — 1, &c, multiplied by 1 + 1 ought to be equal to 1; 
and, that it is fo when multiplied as above is obvious : for fince, in any finite feries 
of terms, the product is accurate to as many terms as are contained in the mul- 
tiplicand, and it cannot be expected to be accurate beyond this number, if the 
multiplication is infinitely continued, the product will be accurately 1, which is 
the true product. But, mathematicians not attending to this, but confidering 
I— I as equivalent to o, have concluded that, as o multiplicd by 1 + 1 is equal 
too, the fum of 1—1-+1-—1, &c, was not equivalent to the fraction +. It 
is indubitable, however, that it is fo, and confequently 1 — 1 is not the fame with 
o; or, in other words, I — 1 confidered collectively, or as one thing, is not the 
fame with 1 confidered as taken from one, {o as to leave nothing. 


g. This may be alfo further proved as follows: The z of the infinite feries 
I+ + 1-1, &c, produced by the expanfion of —., is equal to 1 *¥ +1 * 


: 1 r+ir+14+, &e I I I 
a% A E SS R o CEE tanta era 


= 1k +1 * +41 *, &c; and confequently — = I+ I +1 » XC. 


ha I Iret+-tr—r1+1—1, &e i 
Again: n LO titiak 1*+1* +1 *, &c, and confe- 


quently r—1 + 1—1, &c, = That is to fay, the feries 11 + g =— 1, 


I 
1-1 
&c, taken collectively is equal to 4, and therefore 1.—1 is not the fame with o, 

3 L In 
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In fhort, fince — X — = 1 +41-+1,&cadinfn., half that feries == ~~ 
= | I~ Xx 


I I ; | I ° ; 
aS a r oe — , &c ad infin, or = 1 * +1% + 1 ¥, &cad infin, but 


=a 1 — Il -+ I1 J, i 
ras x ~= u e &c ad infin. = r * + I % + 1r *,&c; and confe 


quently 1ı — 1 + 1 — I, &c, is not to be confidered as a feries of o + o, &c ad 


infin., but ás a feries the aggregate of which is equal to +. 


ae I z ° n 
6. Since, therefore, -n = the fum of 1—1 + r= ad infinitum, let us` 
a I I I 
confider what will be the confequence when ——— = —, ——— on 
“ lf+il +i 3° Iti +iI+i 4” 


and fimilar fractions are refolved into infinite fcries, It is evident “indeed, that the 
quotients will be nullities, but that there fhould be the fame number’ of nullities in 


each is impofhble. With refpect to +, then, when refolved it will be as follows > 


I+ II) í G—=—iž + riarik 
I+ I+ i _ | 


~. Hence it appears that x is equal to an. infinite feties of nullities with an inter, 
val between each, which mtervals are denoted by the ftars, fo that the ‘number of 
nullities in + is lefs than the number in + by the aggregate of the. ftars. In like 
manner it will be found that 4 is equal to 1 — 1 * * 4 1—1*#, &c. So that 
in + there will be two intervals between cach nullity ; and univerfally the number of 


intervals between two terms of any feries, will be found to be equal to the deno- 
minator 
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minator of the fraction producing that feries lefs by z. That this conclufion is 
accurate will appear by multiplying any fuch feries by the denominator of the fraction 
from which its produced ; for the product will always be equal to the numerator. 
Thus, if the feries 1 — 1 ¥* +1 — 1 * *, &c, = + be multiplied by 14+ 44141, 
the product will be 1, as bélow: 


I — I se K + f — I * *K + I — I 
i +III 


But nce —— = r + I +1, &c ad infinitum, and confequently 1+1+y, 


I— I 
&c, ad infin. multiplied by 1 — 1, is equal to 1; or, in other words, an infinite feries 


of 1—1 is equal to 1: and fince alfo 1 — 1 + 1 — 1, &c ad infin. is equal . 
to 4, it would fcem to follow, that 1 + 1-+ 1, &c, X by 1 — 1,1sequal'to 1 — I 
+ I = 1, XC, or that 1 1s equal to = It will, however, appear that the former 


feriesis double the latter, by placing the one under the other, as follows ; 


i— I tr—i1+1—1, &G =F 


eee 


— I — I — I — I — I — I 


= I 


= Here it is evident that-undér each unity of the upper feries there is 1 — 1 of the 
lower, and confequently thé latter is double the former. This will be more obvious 


by multiplying 1 -+ 1 + 1, &c by 1 — 1, as follows: 


s> ` © Oe a Se Oe oe ae Oe Ome. con 


| == I 


E+i1+i1+i fy! 


— I — I — I — I — I 


sL a2 Here, 
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Here, if under the firft 1 the laft — 1 be placed, the arrangement will be as 
above. Hence alfo it will clearly follow, that thé nullities in unity are triple thofe 
in +, quadruple thofe in +, &c.; and this will be at once apparent by placing the 


one under the other thus : 


I =I x freer k fre? *,& =F 
pees peer 


= I 


For, in the upper feries there are three nullities, and in the lower nine ; and; in like 


manner, it will be manifeit that the nullities in unity are quadruple thofe in +. 


8. If the nullity 1 — 1 be continually involved iato itfelf, the following nulli- 
ties will be produced, viz. 1 — 2 +1, I—-34+3—~—1, I — 4 + 6—4 + I, 
Iı — 5 + 10 — 1o + 5 — I, 1 — 6 +15 — 20 + 15 — 6 + i, 1 —7+ 21 
— 35 + 35 — 21 + 7 —1, &c, each of which will be round to poflefs a differ- 
ent power from the reft, and will confequently be a nullity of a diffcrent order. 

-The firft remarkable property of thefe nullities is this, that each when it divides 
unity produces the terms of the reft in a confequent order. Thus, 1 — 1 when it 
divides 1 produces 1+1-+41, &c, the firft terms of the feveral feries; Immo 4- I 
when it divides 1 produces 1 + 2 + 3 + 4, &c, the fecond terms 5 1—3 +} 3—1 
produces 1 + 3 + 6 + 10, &c, the third terms, and fo of the reft, 


9. In the next place, it is remarkable that when any preceding is divided by any 


immediately following nullity, the quotient is always 1 + 1 - 1, &c, ad infinitum, 


"I—II I — 2 4 I 


I OERE nET l a a 
Thus, ı-2 41 514141, &c, 1-3 45321 5>LtI +1, &c; 


® 
I = 1 


and fo of the ref. 


10. Inthe third place it follows, fince 1 — 2 + 1 is the fquare, and 1 3 + 3 =— 3 


I 


the cube of 1-~1, that TITE is the fquare, and EEE the cube of ; 
Hence, the fam of the feries of numbers in a natural order, viz. 1. 2. 3. 4 &c, when 
infinitely continued is equal to the fquare of the fum of the feries 1 + I +1, 
&c, infiuitely continued; and 143-464 10, &c, ad infinitum, is the cube of the 

faid 
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faid feries, In like manner the feries arifing from the expanfion of e tnisbigtis 
1-4+O—-4+15 


will be the fourth power of 1 + 1 + 1, ad infin.; and fo. of the reft. 

It may here be neceffary to obferve that it is not poffible to conceive more than 
three kinds of the actual infinite; viz..the infinite in power, in magnitude, and in 
number. The infinite in power is that which fubfifts in divinity; in magnitude 
the actual infinite has no fubfiftence whatever; and in number it has partly a fub- 
fiftence, and partly not : for it does not fubfift collectively, or at once, but according 
to a part, or, in other words, ‘according to the power of receiving an additional num- 
ber beyond any affignable number. Hence one infinite feries may be greater than 
another, becaufe the terms in the one are continually greater than the terms in the 
other. That is to fay, the one has the power of continually fupplying greater terms 
than the other: not that the aggregate of one infinite feries is greater than that of 
another when the terms are actually infinite; for this is impofMfible, becaufe there can 
be no numerical infinite with an aggregate fubfiftence; but when one feries con- 
tinued to infinity is greater than another, the terms in it are infinite only in capacity. 
Modern mathematicians, not attending to this diftinction, have had no clear concep- 
tion of the nature of the mathematical infinite, confidered as having an actual 
f{ubfificnce. 


11. Thefe nullities including 1 — 1, I call circular nullities of the firit order ; 
thofe produced from the involution of 2 — 2, including 2 — 2, circular nullities of 
the fecond order; from 3 — 3, of the third order, and foon: each of which orders 
poflefies different powers, as will be obvious to thofe who think fit to make the 


trial. 


12. From hence it will appear how much Emerfon was miftaken in the following 
corollaries refpecting Nullities, in his Treatife on Algebra, p, 209. ‘“ Ifo (fays he) 
multiply an infinite quantity, the product is a finite quantity. Ora finite quantity 
is a mean proportional between nothing and infinity.” For this is only true of nulli- 


ties when they multiply infinite quantities formed from fractions whofe denominators 


are fuch nullities as the multiplying nullity. Thus, 1—1 x —— = I, Or 2 =— 2 


x — - = 1, Or I = I x TEA = 4, &c. But this is not the cafe when the deno- 


g =— 


minator of the fraction by which the infinite quantity is produced is any, power of 


+ 
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I 
faa aE a a PS 


ad infinitum, viz. the produgt of an infinite quantity multiplied by a nullity, may be 


I — 1, or 2 — 2, &c. Thus, for inflance, I — 1, X 


an infinite quantity. 


13. In the next place he obferves, “ that if o be divided by 0, the quotient Is a 
finite quantity of fome foit. But this is true only of nullities of the fame form, fuch 
as I — 1, 2—2, &c: for, if 1 — 1 be divided by ı — 2 + I, or 1 —2 FI by 
1—3 + 3 —1, the qnoticnt is an infinite quantity, 

14. In the third place, he fays “ that adding or fubtradting any finite quantity 
from an infinite quantity makes no alieralion.’ This, however, is likewife falfe. 


I -+ I — I 
and we fhall have —— 
I= I i «s I 


J 


for, Ict 1 be added to > Which is equaltol+244+41 


+ r + 1, &e ad infinitum; and is precifely more by the addition of unity than 


: s z Oe è 
——, rrt 1i+ r+, &c ad infin. Thus, too, - = - lefs by unity is equal to 
ZI =r * +1 +1, & ad infin., which is lef than the feries 1 + 1 + 1, 


I =— | 


&c by umity, as the flar indicates, 


15. Nullities are infinitely {mall quantities : for let a reprefent any finite quantity , 


then, if a be divided Ly the infinite quantity —, the quotient will be 222 — 
T a 


ı — i. Hence an infinitely fmall part of 2 is 2 — 2, of 3, 3 — 3, &c.: anf 
hence, that which has been hitherto called a neutral, is ın reality a coliver ging 


{eries, 


16. Nullities, when multiplied by nullities, arc diminifhed, which is a property 
direQly contrary to the nature of numbers, and evinces that they are cffentially dif. 


ferent from quantities. Thus, a—a X a— a = @—22a + a, which is an mfi- 


nitely fmall part of a — a; for a —.2a +a = 4—a divided by —. 


17. Hence nullitics are fomething belonging to, without being, quantity : for, 
that they are not quantitics 1s evident from the above micntioned property, and alfo 
fiom this, that when they divide finite quantities, the quotient of each is an infinite 


quantity, 
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quantity, which is alfo a property contrary to that of quantity: and, that they are 
not merely nothings is evinced by this, that they arc equal to finite quantities, when 
multiplied by infinite quantities, or when infinitely added to themfelves. Hence, 


they may be confidered as fubfifting between nothing and quantity. 


18. When a circular nullity of the firft order is fubtractcd from the nullity im- 
mediately above it, the remainder will be the nullity which immediately precedes it. 
Thus, if 1—2 +1 = r—1 X 1—1 be fubtracled from i—1,; the quotient is 
1—1. Thus; alfo, 1 — 3 +3—1 fubtracted fiom 1—2 + 1 leaves 1 — 2 + 1, 
and fo of the reft. But a nullity fubtracted from itfelf in the following man- 


ner, is the fame as that nullity multiphed by 1—1. Thus, 


p= 2. I 
I — I : I ——2 4 1 
1 — 2 +1, and 1 — 3 + 3—1; and fo of the reft. 


1g. To divide a nullity by an infinite quantity, 1s the fame thing as to multiply 


a nullity by a nullity. Thus, 1 — 1 dwıded by — = 1—2 +I = I—II XI — 1I. 


20. An infinite quantity divided by a nullity becomes infinitely increafed. 
I 0 s . I 

Thus —— divided by 1 — 1 gives a 

21. The quotient of any number divided by a nullity is different from the 
quolient-of the fame number when diftributed into umities, or numbers equal to- 
the whole, and divided by the fame nullity. Thus, 2 divided by I —2 +4 1 = 
Z2+4+6+ 8, &c ad infin ; but 1+ 1 divided by 1—2 +1 =1434 68 
+ 7, &c, and the latter feries is lefs than the former by 1 + 1 + 1, &c ad infin. 


I 
= = Or, fuppofing m to reprefent any number whatever, nere 4 277 
+ 3m + 4m, &c ad infin. but —— rie sien ie: ieee i + ——, &e. 


22, An. 
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22, An infinite quantity, whofe denominator is 1 — 1, when fubtracted from 
itfelf is equal to a finite quantity ; but an infinite quantity, whofe denominator is 
t — 2 + 1, or any other circular nullity of the firfl order, when fubtradted from 


e a $ + ® @ Š a n . gł 
itfelf is equal to an infinite quantity. Thus, Ta 7 = 83 but “erase 

G a > a pn a 6 ` L] æ è 
Torea e A T a +a+a, &c. ad infin. Henge, an infinite quantity, 


fubtracted from itfelf, is the fame thing as a nullity divided by a nullity. Hence, 
too, every finite quantity may be confidered as an infinite nullity, viz. as a nullity 


whofe terms are infinite. 


03. If a nullity confifting of two terms, with a finite number of intervals, be 
divided by 1—1, the quotient will always be a finite number exceeding by unity 
the number of the intervals in the given nullity. Thus, if a. . == a be divided 
by 1 — 1,-the operation will be as follows, 


I—I)a@..ma(e+tat+a 


aQ—c& 


+-a2 . 


á — à 


+a-d 


a — J 


p 


and the quotient will be 34; which is one more in number than the number of the 


intervals. 


24. Hence, if the intervals are infinite in number, the quotient will be an in- 


an —a 
[— I 


finite feries: fo that =g+a+a, &c adinin, 


25. Hence, too, a nullity with infinite intervals is equal to a finite quantity ; for 


—=a+ata, &. 


Z = j 


26. And 
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26. And, confequently, nullities with intervals are to each other as the*numbers 
arifing from their divifion by 1—1. Thus, @ . . —a is toa . . . —d, as 


3 to 4, and fo of others. 


27. It will likewife be found that, ———~ = +, LTI a L Potts 
4—4 2? 9-9 3° 2-2 
4 — 2 I @ ° P 


28. The infinite quantity — divided by -— is equal to a; but the infigite 


quantity piai divided by — = a+- a X a, &c, ad infin. viz. the quotient of 


a greater infinite quantity divided by a leffer, is alfo an infinite quantity. On the 
contrary, the quotient of a lefler infinite quantity divided by a greater is am- infinitely 

; a n ; a — _ : 
finall quantity. Thus, — divided by ——-~~— = 1—1 = an infinitely {mall 
part of 1. 


29. The infinite feries of negatives 1 — 2 + 3—4 + 5 — 6, &c, is produced! 
y the multiplication of 1 — r + 1 — 1 ad infin. into itfelf, as follows ə 


I == f -4 I -= I -4 I — I 


Imi e ra +1] 


E — I 4+ I =~] + I — I 
— I $ I — I +4 ym + & 
-+ I =— I -+ I = + RC 
— I -4 I—II -4 & 
+ I — I 4- &c 
—— 1I + &c 


I — 2 + 3—4 t 5—0 &.. 


Which inftance of itfelf affords a fufficient proof that 1 == 1 taken collectively is» 


not the fame as o.. 


9M CHA Pe 
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CHAP. IL 


30; Ir m and a reprefent any two quantities whatever, of which ms the gréatcr, 


then the expiefion is faid, when expanded, to produce an infinite diverging 


a 
a+ ma 
feries; viz. according to modern mathematicians, the feries 1 — m + m*—m!' 


+ m*— 75, &c, infinicly diverges from the truth: that this however is falfe, 
when every two terms of the feries are taken collectively, and is only truc when 


they are actually feparated from each other by fubtraction, we now propofe to evince. 


31. “If the terms in the quotient (fays Wolhus in his Algebra, p. 83, fpeaking 
of diverging feries) continually increafe, the feries, the longer it be continucd, goes 


the further from the true quotient ; nor can it be made equal to it, except when 


I 


the feries ends you add the remainder with its fign. Ex. Let Py = the quce 


a 
i 


tient will be found 1 — 2 + 4 — 8 + 16 — 64 +128, &c. The tcini 1 exceeds 


Q l r a 
rE three terms excced by FE and four want 2° 
3 


° T k 
and fo on. Let us fuppofe the {ciics to end in — 8, then ae a i 2+4—8 


I 2 ý 
— by | two tems want 
3 


16 ix [ 16 | I , 
-- —; but 1 — 2 + 4—8 = — 5 = = —, therefore SS eee E 

3 3 ae ies 3 3 3 
Here again, it 1s fingular in the extreme, that neither Wolfius, though fo great a 


mathematician, nor any other inathematician prior or pofterior to him, Newton 
himfelf not excepted, fhould -have tried the refult of multiplying fuch feries col. 
dectively by the dencminators of their prodncing fractions ; for, as, in this cafc, the 
product would have been found to be equal to the numcrators of fuch fractions, 1t 
muft neceffarily follow that the aggregates pf thefe feries are precifcly equal to the 
fractions by which they are produced. 

Thús, in the inftance adduced by Wothus, 1f 1 — 2 -+- 4— 8 + 16 — 64, &c, be 
multiphed by 1 + 2 as below, the product will be unity. 


1 — 2 + 4—8 + 16 — 64 
I +2 


I — 2 + 4— 8 + 16— 64 &c 
v 2—4 + 8 — 16 + 64 &c. 


a fror 
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‘For the prodect can only be confidcred as accurate to as many terms as there are 


in the multiplicand. 


2. Hence, 1 — 2, 4 — 8, 16 — 64, &c, taken collectively, are not the fame as 
— i, —4, —48, &c. And hence, the feries which have becn’ hitherto called 
diverging, are in reality converging feries, as well as thofe which have been: 


erroneoufly denominated: neutral. 


j 


33. But, that the reader may be fully- convinced that'a negative quantity, when: 
confidered in connexion with the terms by which it 1s produced, is not the fame as. 
when confidered feparate from thofe terms; let him attend’to the following inftance’ 
If 1 — 5, in whatever way it may be confidered, was always the fame-as — 4, and 
y— 2 the fame as — ı, then, fince —1 divided by — 4 15 equal to 7, 1 — 2. 
divided by 1 — 5 would alfo be equal to +, but, on the contrary, it 1s equal to the’ 
infinite feiies I -+ 3 + 15 + 75, &c. And this may be further proved by an: 


infinity of fimiar inftances,.as the mathematical reader will eafily peiceive.- 


34. When m is confidered as reprefenting any quantity whatever greater than a, 
as we have already obferved, it is evident that a — ma will reprefent any negative 


quantity whatever in connexion with-the terms by which it is produced, and, confe- 


a A | A ; ; , i 5 
quently, fince PREE Oe equal to an infinite quantity = r + m + m + m? + mt, &cy. 
ad infin. a — ma will be an infinitely fmall part of aj. for a divided by — S 
G= nha 
4? — m a? 
—— ZA — jid.. 
g 


35. Hence 1 — 2, 1—3; I — 4, &c, will be infinitely fmaii parts of r. It 
mut however be carefully. remembered that fuch like, exprefions, which I call 
infinitely {mall quantities of the third order, are only infinitely finall quantities when 


confidered collectively ;. for, taken feparately, they are.lefs than nothing.. 


-36° There is a remarkable difference between 1 + 1 —2 anl 2— 2; for 


I I i T 


we Ime + 5 rt — 21, &e ad infin., but raat E lke vali 4 
I e 5 + o. ° e 
-z7 &c. ad-infin, and univerfally sa S very different from ——; 
a+ am ma za — 7a 


3M2 37. Thus. 
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37. Thus, too, fince — = r+2+4+4+83, &c ad infin., and ca amamte 


io [p s= I 
1+1+ 2+ 3, &c ad infin., it is evident that 1—2 1s not the fame as 1—1 —1: 
or, in other words, xı — 2 taken collectively as a whole, is very different from 


ı — i — I taken collectively ; and fo of all other fimilar expreflions. 


38. When the middle terms of a circular nullity of the firft order are multiplied 
by any number, the nullity is by fuch multiplication infimtely diminifhed. Thus; 
if the middle terms of the nullity 1 — 3 + 3 — I be multiplied by 2, the nullity 
produced 1—6+46 — 1 will be infinitely lefs than 1 — 3 + 3 — 1 : and uni- 
verfally 1 — 3m + 3%—1 will be infinitely lefs than 1 — 3 + 3 — I, becaufe 


í 


— is infinitely greater than 
l= 3m + 3x I 


Ea 
Ga e = 1 
29. Of fome infinitely fmall quantities, the terms taken feparately produce finite 


quantities. Thus 1—4 + 418 an infinitely {mall part of 1—2, for it is equal to 1—2 
divided by — ; but when its value is confidered by feparating its terms, viz. when 


it is confidered as —3 + 4, 4 being added to —3 the refult will be unity. Thus too, 
1—5 + ô isa full infinitely fmaller part of t — 2 than 1 — 4 + 4; for it is equal 


J 


to 1—2 divided by —— ; but, when taken feparately, it is equal to 2. And 


oo) 
this appears to me to be an admirable property of infinitely fmall quantities of 


this kind. 


40. Hence, it appcars that fome infinitely {mall quantities when taken feparatcly 
are actually nothing, but, when taken colleCtivcly as a whole, are nullities, or fome- 
thing belor zing to quantity without being quantity; and, that others again, when 
taken feparatcly, are quantities, but are not fo when ‘taken collectively. The firft 
of thefe are fuch nullities as 1— 1, 2 — 2, &c; and the fecond are fuch expref= 


fions as 1 — 4 + 4, &c, or infinitely {mall quantities of the third order. 


I 
i ~— 2 


41. Since is an infinitely greater infinite ‘quantity than , it follows that 


l= jJ 
3—2 isan infinitely fmaller infinitely fmall quantity than 1—1; but 1—1-is 
not 


not quantity, and confequently 1 —.2 is not quantity ; and fo of all other fimilar 


ex preffions. 


42. It will be found that the nullity t — 2 + 1 added to itfelf, either finitely or 
infinitely, in a feparate manner, is not the fame as the feries 1—2 4 1 + 1—2 
+ 1, &c. Or, in other words, the aggregate of 1 —- 2 + 1 added to itfelf is an 
infinitely fmall quantity of a different order from 1 — 2 + 1 connected with itfelf 
fo as to form one whole without any feparation, Thus 
I —2 + I 


Miek +7 Mines 1S Seas + Tome 2 + I. 


= I + 2 


I 
For, SS He tit t +2 + 5, &e, but Te Serres a 


6eaoets4attstetin 
This alfo appears to be the cafe with every feries of infinitely {mall quantities, 


except thofe of the forms 1 — 1, 2 — 2 3 — 3, &c. 


43: The fraction - - fubtracted from itfelf collectively leaves an infinite feries, 


which yet is but an infinitely fmall quantity : for —— — —— = —— = [p =—2 


+ 2 —2 + 2 — 2, &c ad infin. 


44. Since an infinite quantity is produced by dividing unity by an infinitely fmall 


quantity, it follows that, on the contrary, an infinitely fall quantity is produced 


by dividing unity by an infinite quantity. Thus, fince - ~ - Z I++ L++I, &e, 


———— =I 42 43 +4 and — = I+ 2+4-+ 8, &c; on the 


1— 2+! 
t = I I _ = I — 2 I d 
contrary, > i Fip ixo ~ 7T+orar4ke 2+ I, an 
: = I ~=- 2: 


f+2+44+ 8 & 
This being the cafe, fince alfo an infinitely fall quantity is in reality void of quan- 


tity, or, in other words, has a non-quantitive fubfiftence, it follows that infinite orders 
of infinite feries may be conceived to have a non-quantitive fubfiftencein unity. Thus 
the feries 1 + 2 + 3 + 4, &c, fubfifts in unity according to 1 — 2 +1: the feries 
yt+2+4 + 8, &c, according tor — 2 ; and fo of the reff. Hence we fhall 
be able to difcover the true nature of infinitely {mall quantities: for it may be de- 


monftrated 
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monttrated as follows, that they are negations of infinite'multitude: In the infinitery’ 
fmall quantity, for example, 1— 2, it is evident that 2 does not: fubfift according to- 
quantity, fince in this cafe 1 — 2 would be the fame as — 1, which we have clearly 
fhown it is not: 2, therefore, muft be non-quantitive. This being the cafe, it- 
follows that when- this: 2 is taken fiom unity, an infinite feries of non-quentitive 
numbers is at the fame time taken from unity. For fince unity,.as we have flrown- 
above, contains infinite ferics of numbers with a non-quantitive fubfittence, if a 
non-quantitive 2 were alone taken from unity, an infinitely fmall part only of unity 
would be taken away, and confequently the remainder would not be an infinitely. 
fmall quantity. In like-manner the-expreffions 1 — 1, -1 — 3,.1.— 4, &c, fignify, 


that infinite non-quantitive feries are fubtracted from-unity. 


43. Hence, fince.1 — 1, 1 — 2, 1 — 3, &c, are infinite negations of non- 
quantitive multitude, they are. by a much ftronger reafon infinite negations of actual: 


quantity. 


46. Hence, too, the powers of the infinitely fmall quantitics 1 — 1, 1 — 2; &cy. 
Yiz. I — 2 + 1, 1 — 4 + 4, &c, will by a much ftronger cafon be infinite nega- 
tions of multitude ;- for they are infinitely fmall parts of the infinitely fmall quanti~ 


sies. of which they are the powers, as we have before fhown.- | 


CHAP. IM.. 


Havine thus afcertained the nature of infinitely {mall quantities, I-now propof¢ 
to fhow- that in continued quantity they are points; that, in confequence of this,- 
linear points, or the points properly belonging to aline; are very different from: 
thofe which properly belong to a fuperficies; and the points in a-fuperficies- from: 
thof which-properly belong to a folid: and, in the third place, that points have the 


fame relation to cach other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to which they helong. - 


47. Let a then-reprefent any line,.and an infinitely.fmall] part. of this will be 
amd: for a divided by — = â — 2. Buta —4a@ is not quantity: it is, how- 
i 


even 
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ever, fomething belonging to the line, though it is no quantitive part of the line. 
But there is nothing belonging to a line, and which is not quantity, except a point: 
a — a, therefore, 1s a point. In like manner let a b reprefent any fupeificies, and 
gb — ab will be an infinitely fmall fuperficies; i. e. a point of a very different order 
from a—a. Andif adc be any folid, abc — abe will be an infinitely {mall folid, 


or point of a very different order from either ab — ab, or a — a. 


48. Hence it follows, that mathematicians have been greatly miftaken in fup- 
poling that infinitely fmall fupe: ficies may be confidered as lines ; fince it now evi- 


dently appears that they ate points, 


49. In the third place, fince a — a is to b — b as a to b and ab — ab to 
cd — cd, as ab to cd, and abe — abc to def — def as abc to def, it follows that 
points have the fame relation to each other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to 
which they belong. 


: ab — ah abe — abe abe — abe 
lence, fince pe Say and alfo 5 espera Pale and = 
=m C ~m P ; 


that the points which compofe a fuperficies and folid may alfo compoʻe a line, and 


= -ab, it follows 


that thofe which compote a fold may compote a fuperficies ; but in this cafe, the 
points bclonging to a fuperficies when they compofe a line appioxiniate nearer to 
quantity than lincar points, or points properly belonging to a hié; and thofe belong- 
ing to a folid approximate {till nearer to quantity. For, as we have fhown that a 
finite quantity is produced by the fabtraQion of an infinite quantity from itfAf it is 
evident that ab approaches nearer, and. ade -fill nearér to an infinite’quantity than 
a; and confequcntly ab — ab and abe — alc are gieater points than a — a. 
Hence, too, we fee, in confequence of thefe being greater: points, that there is a 
lefs infinity of them in a than of a — a. 

there is, therefore, a threefold order of points, viz. lincar, fuperfcial, and fol d, 


each of which is entirely umpartible. 


50. It matt here, however, be obferved, that when a line is confidered as confifting 
of points which properly belong to a fuperficies or folid, fuch line mufi alfo be con- 
fidered as belonging to fuperficies or fond, and aot as line fubhfing by ilfelf; and 


the 
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the like muft be underftood of fuperficies, when -confidered as confifting from points 


which belong to a folid. 


51. Should it feem ftrange to admit that fuperficies and folids confit fiom an 
-¢nfinity of points, it will no longer appear fo when it is confidered that mathe- 
maticians univerfally acknowledge that a line confifis of an infinity of points, 
a fuperficies of an infinity of lines, and a folid of an infinity of fupeificies: for, 
this being granted, æ fuperficies and folid will alfo confit of points, though in‘ 
an infinitely greater infinite number when confidered as linear points than thofe 
which compofe a line. It muf lhkewife be carefully.obferved that, as a multitude of 
monads or unities im number correfponds to matter; (for by the acceflion of a cer-- 
tain numerical form thefe monads become a certain definite number,) fo infinite: 
points become the matter or recipient of continued quantity; or, in other words,- 


infinite points are continued quantity, év duvaue, in capacity. 


62. Since, as we have before obferved, points have the fame relation to each: 
other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to which they belong, hence the points in @ 
right line may be confidered as rectilinear, and thofe in-a circle as circular points. 
Roe pe 


I= | 


Jf, therefore, p reprefent the periphery of a circle,.and d the diameter, p, -or 
the periphery is equal to an. infinite number of circular points ; p —? reprefenting a: 


C d —, 1 e > 
f £ X.g = pa — pa = pa — the area of the circle- 


point of this kind. Again + 


= x one In which cafe p X d—d will reprefent a point affeAed with. 


I — I 


fuperficies,,or which, in other words,.is fomething belonging to a cylindric fuperfi- 
cies; a particular infinity of which fuperficial points, 1. e. rege is equal to the area: 
of the circle . 

53. Should it feem ftrange that the infinity of points in the area of a circle is but 


I. 
4—4 


I 
Į = 


X: 


l : i : . — 
oes the infinity of thofe in the periphery ; for - x p—p = p, and 


pl == pd = - p, it muft be remembered that p= p is a linear,,and pd—pd a fuperficial! 
point, 
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point, and confequently that every point in the periphery is to every point in the 
area of a circle as the periphery of the bafe of a cylinder to its fupcificies, when the 


diameter of fuch periphcry is equal to the altitude of the cylinder. 


s4 Alfo, fince —— = 1, —— =-2, a 


i— | I~— I ` Ema l 


= 3, &c; and fince 1 — ı 1s to 


2 — 2 as 1 to 2, and 2 — 2 is to 3 — 3 as 2 to 3, and foon; and confequently, 1f 
1, 2, 3, &c, reprefent lines, every point in 2 is to every point in 1,as 2 to 1, and fo of 
the reft; hence points approximate to quantity in proportion to the incrcafe of the 


hnes with which they are connected. 


A I =— I I — 2 -4 1 
15. Again : fince Pt ee eg eer ee 


infinitum, when the infinitely tmall quantities which form the numerators of thefe 


= 1, and foon ad 


fractions are confidered as reprefenting points, and the fractions themfelves as repre- 


fenting lines, it follows that cvery line may be confidered as confifting cither of an 


infinite feries of points of the order ~—, or of an infinite feries of (he order 


I 
1= r —2+1 
which is the fquare of the former, and an infinitely fmall part of it, and after this 
manner we may proceed ad infinitum, not only in lines, but alfo in fuperficies and 


folids. i 


56. I fhall conclude this chapter with obferving that the per fec? f{ummation of every 
kind of infinite feries can perhaps only be obtained by means of thefe infinitely 
{mall quantitics. Gencral rules may be given for the fummation of any infinite 
fciies of whole numbers, as I may perhaps (how at fome future period, when I pro- 
pofe to enter moie largely into the inveftigation of this abftrufe fubject. At prefent 


let the following inftances of the f{ummatton of infinite faes fuffice. ’ 


r— I , a l 
eee cat a e Sed + 9 — 11, &c, which feries is the reciprocal of 
the feries 4 — 4 + t— 1 + § — rr &C, W bich is equal to 7 of the circumference 


r+ = | 
Toa TS 4+ 9 +10 + 25, &e, 


3 N the 


of a circle, when the diameter is 1. 
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the reciprocal of the feries 1 + + + $ + +s, &c, and which is equal to + of the 
f{quare of the circumference when the diameter is 1, 


57. Again: according to Dr. Wallis, in his Algebra, p..296,.as the produQ of 
the fquares of the odd numbers, 3,5, 7, 9, &c ad infin. is to the product of the 
fame fquares diminifhed by unity, fo is the fquaré of the diameter to the area of the 
circle; viz. asọ X 25 X 49 x 81 x 121, &c ad infin. to8 x 24 X 48 x 80, &c 
ad infin. Now, though I have not difcovered two fractions, which when expanded 


will give the products of thefe two feries; yet the following fraClions will give their 


9—-2+ 1 8 
I—-3+3-I ro gap DI Ot 24 + 48 


-+ 80, &c, ad infin.; in-which laft fraction it is remarkable that the numerator 8 is 


fum : for, 


= 9 + 25 + 49, &c, and 
equal to the numerator of the other fraction when its terms are taken feparately. 


58. We have already fhown that =>: —= =! +4+9 + 16, &c, the 


terms of which are the fquares of the terms of the feries 1 + 2 + 3+ 4, &c, = 

r+4er 
—* ? TITTET i tet 
27 + 64, &c, the terms of which are the cubes of the feries 1 + 2+ 3 +4, &c; 


tir tirtyr1. _- 
that T-5-1o-10+5—35 — I+ 16 + 8r + 256, the terms of which are the 


; this being the cafe, it will be found that —— 


I T -26 + 06 + 2641 
r—6+ 15 — 20+ Ig ~O+1 
-+ 243 + 1024, &c, the terms of which are the fifth powers of that feries; and 


fourth powers of the fame feries, and that ———~ 


= 1+ 32 
fo on. 


59. In thefe fractions it is in the firft place remarkable, that the denominators 
I— 2 +1, I—3 + 3—1, I —4 + 6—4 +1, &c, are the fquare, cube, &c 


cf the nullity 1 — 13 and, in the next place, that the numerator of the firft fraction, 


multiplied by 2, is ecual to the fum of the terms of the numerator of the 
I = 2+ 1 


fecond fraction; that the numerator of the fecond fraction multiplied by 3 is equal 
to the fum of the terms of the numerator of the third; that of the third multiplied: 
by 4 = the fum of the fourth, and fo on. Thusr x 2 = 1 + 1 the numerator of 

the 
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‘the fecond fra&tion; 1 +1 X3=6z= 1 -44 + 1 the numerator of the third; 
rt4-1X% 4224 => 1 $11 + 13 +1 the numerator of the fourth; and 


ío on. 


CHAP. IV. 


60. Havine thus unfolded the nature of infinitely finall quantities, I fhall in the 
next place proceed to fhow that they are admirable images of the ro cv, or THE ONE, 
of the Pythagoraans and Plato, concerning which, as we have feen, fo much has 
been faid by Ariftotle in the thirteenth and fourteenth of the preceding books ; 
and that they beautifully illuftrate fome of the moft profound dogmas of antient 
theology. 


61. Firft then, we have demonttrated that infinitely fmall quantities are negations 
of infinite multitude; and a negation of all multitude is that which chara¢terifes te 
one, as is evident from the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides of Plato. As all finite 
quantities iikewife may be confidered as confilting of infinite feries of infinitely fmall 
quantities, it follows that infinite negations of multitude may be faid to conftitute all 
finite quantity. Admirable, therefore, is the nature of negation, as is beautifully 
fhown by Proclus in the following extract from the fifth book of his moft excellent 
MS. Commentary on the Parmenides ; for the length of which the intelligent reader 


will, I am perfuaded, require no apology. 


c Let us now confider what negations are, and whether they are better or worfe 
than affirmations: for affirmation appears to all men to be more venerable than 
negation ; negation, fay they, being a privation, but afarmation the prefence and 
a certain habit of form. To forms, indeed, and to things invefted with form, afirma- 
tion is better than negation ; for it is neceffary that their own habit fhould be pre- 
fent with forms, and that privation fhould be abfent; and, in fhort, to be is more 
accommodated to beings than not to be, and affirmation than negation : for being 1s 
the paradigm of afhrmation, but non-being of negation. But it 3s not immanifeft 
how Plato, in the Sophifta, fays that non-being, by which he means difference, 
is related to being, and that it is not Iefs than being. But, fince non-being 


3N 2 | 1S 
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is multifarious, one kind fubfifiinge as more excellent than, enother as coordinated 
with, and a third as the privation of, being, it is evident that we may alfo fpeculate 
three fpecies of negations ; one' above affiimation, another inferior to affirmation, 
anda thaid in a catan icfoect equal to it. Affirmation, therefore, is not always. 
uniformly more excellent than negation, ance, when negation fpcaks of that non- 
being which is above being, affirmation is allotted the fecond order. But, fince this. 
non-being is alfo two-fold, one kind * being participated by being, and the otter + 
not con-numerated with any being, it is evident that to this latter affirmation is not 
by any means adapted, and that to the former negation more properly bclongs than 
aMimation ; though im a certain refpect affirmation is adapted to this, fo far as it 
communicates with. being. However,’ though nothing can be truly faid of that non- 
being which is uncoordinated with being, yet negation may be more property 
affirted of it than affirmation : for, as affirmations belong to beings, fo negations to» 
non-being.. In fhort, affirmation wilħes to be converfant with a certain form ; 7 and 
when the foul fays that-one thing is prefent to-another, and makes an affirmation, st 
adduces fome of the kindred natures which.it contains. But the firft ċaufe of all is 
above forn, and it ts not proper to introduce to it any thing belonging to fecondary 
natures, nor transfer to it things adapted to us: for we fhall thus deceive ourfelves, 
and not affert what the fut is. We cannot, therefore, in a becoming manner em- 
ploy affirmations in. {peaking of this caufe, but rather negations of fecondary 
natures ; for affirmations haften to know fomething of one thing as prefent with 
another. But that which is firft is unknown by the knowledge which is connate 
with beings, and nothing can be admitted as belonging to or prefent with if, but 
rather as not prefent > for he is exempt from all compofition and participation. To 
which we may add, that. affirmations mamfeft fomething definite ; for non-man. 1$ 
more infinite than man. The incomprehenfible and uncircumfenbed nature of 
the one is therefore more adapted to. be manifeficd. through negations: for affrma- 
tions may be faid to vanquifh beings, but negations poffefs a power of expanding 
from things circumferibed to the uncircumfcribed, and from things diftiibuted in. 
proper boundaries to the indefinite, Can it, therefore, be faid that necations are not 


moie adapted to the contemplation of /2e one? For its ineffable, incomprchenfible, 


* Viz. The divine unities. See the Additional Notes. 
t That is, the ineffable principle of things. 


ci 
veg 
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and unknown nature can alonc through thefe be declared, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, 
to partial inteliectual conceptions fuch a3 ovis. Negations therefore are better than 
afirmations, and are adanted to fuch as are afcending from the partial to the total, 
fiom the coordinated to the uncoordinated, and from the circumferibed and van- 
guifhed form of knowledge, to the uncircumferibed, fingle, and fimple form of energy. 

“In the next place, let us confider how, and after what manne, negations are 
adapted to the firft caufe. They muft not then be adapted as in things capable of 
receiving negation, but yet which do not receive it, as if we fhould fay that Socrates 
is not white: for, in fhort, zbe one does not receive any thing, but is exempt fiom 
every being, and all participation. ‘Nor, again, muft negation be adapted to ¢he one, 
as in that which in no refpedt receives negation, which poflefles a privation of it, and 
is unmingled with form; as if any one fhould fay that a linc is not white, becaufe 
it is without any participation of whitencfs. For that which is firft is not fimply 
chvulfed from its negations ; nor are thefe entirely void of communion with ¢e one, 
but they are thence produced: nor can it be faid that, as whitenefs neither gene- 
rates a line, nor is generated by it, fo things pofterior to tle one, neither generate 
the one, nor -are generated by it; for they.thence derive their fubfiftence, Nor yet 
muft negation be applied according to that middle mode, in which we fay that’ 
things do not 1eceive, indeed, but are the caufcs to others in which they are inhc- 
rent, of receiving affirmation; as, for inftance, motion is not ‘moved, but that 
which isin motion. Negation, therefore, is predicated of it, viz. ‘the not being 
moved, though other things are moved through ite And, in fhoit, every paflion 1s. 
itfelf impaflive; fince, being fimple, it cither is or is not. But that which fuffers, 
or the pafive fubject, is through paffion a compofite. Negations, therefore, are not: 
after this manner denied of þe one: for neither is 2he one ingenerated in any thing, 
but is the caufe of all the affrmations, the negations of which. we introduce to it ; 
but it is by no means ingenerated ın thofe things of which it is the caufe. But, if 
I may be allowed concifcly to relate what appears to:me, as zhe one is the caufe of 
wholes, fo negations arc the caufes of affirmations;. whence fuch things as the 
{fecond hypothefis in the Parmenides of Plato affirms, the firt denies. For all thofe 
affirmations proceed from thefe negations; and the one is tne caufe of all things, as 
being prior to all things: for as foul, being incorporeal, produces body, and as intel- 
lei, by not being foul, gives fubhiflence to foul, fo ste one, being void of multitude, 


ea ez 
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gives fubfiflence to all multitude, and, being without number and figure, produces 
number and figure; and in a fimilar manner with refpect to other things: for it is no 
one of the natures which it produces; -fince neither is any other caufce the fame with 
its progeny. But if it is no one of the natures to which it gives fubfiftence, and at 
the fame time gives fubfiftence to all things, it is no one of all things. If, therefore, 
we know all things affirmatively, we manifeft she one negatively, by denying every 
thing of it ; and fo this form of negation is generative of the multitude of afhirma- 
tions. Thus, the unfigured, when applied to the one, is. not like that of matter 
which is beheld according to a privation of figure, but it is that which generates and 
produces the order which fubfifls according to figure. 

* With refpect to-matter, therefore, negations are worfe than affirmations, becaufe 
they are privations, but affirmations are participations of which matter is effentially 
deprived, But, with refpect to beings, negations are conjoined with affirmations ; 
and, when applied to ¢he one, they fignify tranfcendency of caufe, and are better 
than affirmations. Hence, negations of things fubordinate are .verified in caufes 
pofterior to the one. Thus, when we fay that the foul neither fpeaks nor is filent, 
we do not affert thefe things refpecting it as of ftones and pieces of wood, or any 
other infenfible thing, but as of that which is generative in an animal of both voice 
and filence. And again, we fay that nature is neither white nor black, but unco- 
loured and without interval.” But is fhe without thefe in the fame manner as mat- 
ter? By no means? for fhe is better than the things denied. But fhe is unco- 
loured and without interval, as generative of all-various colours and intervals. In 
the fame manner therefore, we fay that the monad is without number, not as being 
fabordinate to numbers and indefinite, but as generating and bounding numbers. 
I mean the firft monad, and that which we fay contains all the forms of numbers. 
All therefore that is dented of ¢4e one proceeds from it: for it is neceffary that it 
fhould be none of all things, that all things may be its offspring. Hence, it appears 
io me that Plato often denies of the one things which are oppofite to each other, 
fuch as that it is neither whole nor part, neither fame nor different, neither at ref? nor 
in motion: ‘for it is expanded above all habitude, and is pure from every duad, being 
the caufe of all the multitude of thefe, of twofold coordinations, of the firft duad, 
and of all bhabitude and oppofition. For nature is the caufe of all corporeal oppofi- 
tions, the foul of all vital caufes, and intcllect of the genera pertaining to foul. But 

the 
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jhe one is fimply the caufe of all divifions : for it cannot be faid that it is the caufe 
of fome, and not the caufe of others; but the caufe of all oppofition, is not itfelf 
oppofed to any thing: for, if it were, it would be requifite that there fhould be fome 
other caufe of this oppofition, and zbe one would no longer be the caufe of all things. 
Hence, we fay that negations are generative of afhrmations; thofe which are 
affumed in the fnft hypothefis of the Parmenides of thofe which are inveftigated in 
the fecond; for, whatever the firt caufe generates in the firt hypothefis, is gene- 
rated and proceeds in its proper order in the fecond. And thus the order of the 
gods fubfifting from exempt unity is demonftrated.” 

And fhortly after he adds, “ But here. perhaps fome one may afk us whether 
we ufe negations through the imbecility of human nature, which is not able firmly 
to apprehend the fimplicity of the one through a certain projection (of intellect,) and 
adhefive vifion and knowledge? Or, whether natures better than our foul know 
the one negatively in an analogous manner? We reply, therefore, that intellect 
by its perceptions which are conjoined with forms knows forms, and comprehends 
inteligibles, and this is a certain affirmative knowledge: for that which is ap- 
proaches to ¿bat which is, and intelleét is that which it underftands, through the in-- 
telleCtual perception of itfelf.. But, by an unity above intelled, it is conjoined with: 
the one, and through this union knows the one by not being that which is being. 
Hence, it knows ¢he one negatively: for it poffefles a twofold knowledge, one kind 
as intellect, the other as not intellect; one as knowing itfelf, the other becoming 
inebriated, as fome one fays, and agitated with divine fury from nectar ; and one 
fo far as it is, but the other fo far asit is not. Much-celebrated intellect itfelf. 
therefore, poffeffes both a negative and affirmative knowledge of the one. But if. 
intclle@t, divine fouls alfo, according to their fummits and unities energife enthu- 
fiattically about the one, and ‘are efpecially d:vzne fouls on account of this energy ;. 
but, accoiding to their sméellectual powers, thcy are fufpended from intellect, round 
which they harmonically dance. According to their rational powers they know 
themfelves, preferve their own effence with purity, and evolve the productive princi- 
ples which they contain; but according to thofe powers which are charalerized by. 
opinion, they compiehend and govern in a becoming manner all fenfible natures.. 
And all the other kinds of knowledge which they poffefs are indeed affirmative ; 


for they know beings as they are; and this is the pecuharity of affirmation. But 


the 
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Ca 


the enthuñaftic energy about fe one is in thefe a negative knowledge : for they do not 
know that ‘Ae one 1s, but that he 1s NoT, according to that which is better than 44e 
is. But the intelle€tion of that which is not, is negation. If, therefore, both di- 
vine fouls and much-celebrated intellect itfelf know ¢e one thiough negation, what 
occafion is there to defpife the imbecility of our foul, earneftly endeavouring to 
manieft negatively its uncircumfcubed nature? for nothing pertaining to the fire 
lə» fuch as we are accuflomed to know, i. e.a certain quality of a thing, as lato 
faysin his fecond Epitile. This however is the caufe of every thing beautiful in 
tne foul, viz. to inveftigate the eharacteriflic of the firft, to commit in a becoming 
manner the knowledge of him to the reafoning power, and to excite ¢he one which 
we contain, that, ifat be lawful fo to fpeak, we may know the fimilar bv the fimilar, 
fo far as it is poflible to be known by our order: for, as by opinion we know the 
objects of opinion, and by the dianoctic power dimoctic objects, and as by om in- 


tellcctual part we know that which is inteliigible, fo by our ove we know tpe one* 
62. In 


* Tous de av Tig auto TOUTO nce ETAVEPOITO, MOTELOY TOLG ATOPATINOIS xpupeba dix THY acbevetay Tng avêçu- 

mM vng PuTEwg, ov MAIT TNY AMAOTHNTA Tov Evo MW Aparxeey >Y EmTiGoANç Ta ETTECEST THOS, HAL Yeas HR 
YVOT EWS EPAQEIT LEVAS, N 4X TH HOELTTOVA, TNG nAET ED ALG Wuxns kata To avaroyz ATOPATIAWS yiyvnonel TO EY. 
Qxuev On ovv OT mal Ò Vous, TAIG MEV cuzuyas TP TH £:0n vonceciy, AUTÆ Yiyvwousy, Mar Wepiraularer TA 
voaT 2, KGL ECTIV AUTH MATADATINN TIS N yvwolg. EOV YZP EOVTL TEAL, HA O VOEL TOVTO ETTIV, Om TAC EXYTOY 
VONTEWS* qy OF UTEP VOUV eyaÙi CUNT TEI TEOS TO EV, Hab Ù TNG ELWOEWS TAUTNGE YIYVWTXEL TO EV, TW LN OVTL TO CVs 

i ` 

QNOPATIHDS Apa YlyVWOKEL TO EV. UiTT AS YAP EXEL Tag YVWCEIS, TNV MEY WG vous, THY Of ws JN VOUS, Kal THY MEV wo EAUTOP 
yiyvnckav, TNV Oc wsbvay Cnet Tig Mat auTov edealuy Tw VEXTAPI, HAL THY LEV is ETTI, THY Of WE OUH ETTI. THY 
HEY APA AMOPATINGY EXEL Tiy YVWTEUV) THY ò: KATEPATIUAV, XAL AUTOS O TOAVUUVNTOG VCUG AAAA MEV EI 0 VOUS, XAI 
Gil TEAL PUKAL HATA MEV TAG EZUTWY ÆKPOTNTAG nal TAG EVOTNTAG EGo.TIACOUTI TEPI TO ÈV, XAL EIGI Seiat Juya 
MAMITA TAITNG EVEX TNE EVEOYEIAS}) KATE O€ THE VOER AS CUVALLENS esnoTnT a TCU VOU, Hæ T €pixopevouaty AUTOV 
uATa OF TAS vonTIMAS, EAUTAS YiyvwoXoVCL, MAI THY EAYTWY OUTLAY AxXpavTus TWÅCUTI, KAI Tous EaUTMY AOYOUS 
‘avenitTovel, mata de tas doéuctinas Ta aicbuTa TavTs TPOEANQATI TE ar xxtevdvvouci JeovTws. XL NATRI 
jE) ÀI GDAGLL YVOTEIS QUTOV EITi KATAPATINAlL, TA YAP OVTA WG ETTI YiYYWCTKOUCI, TCUTO Oe egTi HATAPATEWS 
ov Th Oe EVIOUTIATTION TEPI TO Ey evep yera TO QTOQATIKOY EFTI MAI EV TAUTAI TNG YVUTEWG OV YAP OTI ETTL TO 
EV YIYVYWTKOAVTIV, GAN ỌTI OVX ETTI, HATA TO HOELTTOY TOU EGTIY N ÒE TOV OTI OUK EGTI VONTIG ATOMACIS ETTIV, EI 
rowov xai &t Yei puxat, xai gutos ò ToAvumr'yTOS yous 0; AToQaTEws Yi'yvWoKEL TO EV, TI Xin XATAYVYVUTKEIV 
aðuvaiady THS NaETEpAS UXA, AMIPATINYS auTou TO AM ECIAATE TOY evOeinvucbat omcudalovens , TOU YAP Mewrov 
@uow oudev ETTIV TOLOUTOY, OLOV YIYVOTHEIV EIWÊAMEV, WOIOV TL UNV} WS aUTOS EV exigToAals EIQNKE, = HAAG ny 
TOUTO ETTI TO TAVTwY AITIIY TH PUXN XzAWY, TO THY INOTATA Tov TOWTOU CUTEW, XAL AOYITJLW THY EXEOU YVU QIY 


ETTITCETTELY 
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62. In the fecond place, fince we have fhown that infinite orders of infinite 
feries have a non-quantitive fubfiflence in unity or the monad, this ‘evinces the 
truth of what is fo often afferted by the Pythagorzeans and Platonifts, that the 
monad comprehends in itfelf all the forms of numbers, and this occultly, and, as it 
may be faid, fuper-numerically, and not after the manner of quantity. Hence, he 
who is able to afcend from the mathematical monad to intellect, of which the monad 
is an imitation, will perfpicuoufly fee how all forms or ideas, of which numbers are 
images, are by a much greater priority comprehended in intelle. He will likes 
wife fee how they fubfift in occult and indivifible union, and how all are in each, 
though at the fame time each is effentially diftinct from the reft. Hence intellecs 


from its all-comprehending nature was called by Parmenides a fphere, 


mavtogey suxuxrov cains evariyniov oy nay 


METOV ro aAss, HAL MOVH TERINY EL KHKlpwve 


= 


The fenfe of which is, ‘ Every way fimilar to a perfect fphere, equal from the 
middle, and rejoicing in revolving manfion’’ For all forms are primarily in intel- 
lect, but fecondarily, and after the manner of images, in the monad and the whole 
of a fenfible nature; phyfically in the latter, and mathematically in the former. 
« Hence,” fays Proclus, “ intellect is an intelligible fphere, the monad a dianoetic, 


and the world a fenfible fphere, containing in itfelf images of the eternal gods *,” 


63. Since too, infinitely fmall quantities,—which, from what has been faid, are 
evidently analogous to the fupereffential unities, of which we have fpoken {0 largely 
in note to p. 286, twelfth book, and the additional notes,—fince, I fay, they fubfitt 
infinitely in the monad, and may be confidered as conftituting the very nature of 
it,—hence, an infinitely fmall quantity, or he one, is fuperior to the monad; for in- 
finitely {mall quantities compofe, but are not compofed from, the monad. And 


hence we fee, that there is an evident diftinction between złe one and the monad, 


ETITQETEV ClOVTWS, MAI QVEYSIPEIY TO EV nuUIY SV, VÆ TO Omolw TO OMOIOY EL Gemis ELEY Yavat wo KATA THY 
HET EO RY Tacky duva Toc yvapeda. WS Y=e dobn TZ MarTa YIYVOTHOMEV, HAE ws Diavotce TZ OLAVONTA, HOt WE TO 


voEpM Tw EV Niv TO vONTOV, ouTw xat Tw Evi TO Èv, Procl. in Parmenid. lib. §. 


X 'H epaia yao vontn pev ò vous, diavonty de N moras, aigontn O&O MOCEOS OUTOS, EKOVAS QEPWY EV EaUTY Taly 


adwy Jewry, Procl. in Parmenid, lib. 5. 
30 which, 
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which, as we have obferved in note to p. 353, was one of the dogmas ‘of the Py- 
thagoræans. All number, too, is in hke manner full of the nature of tbe one, or the 
intinitely fmall ; for any number divided by an infinitely fmall quantity produces 
an mfinite feries. 


64. Again :'when a finite quantity is fubtraGed from itfelf, an infinitely fmall 
quantity may be confidered as the remainder. Thus, a fubtracted from a is a—a, 
which confpicuoufly fhows us as in an image, that when all multitude is taken away 
fiom beings, 74e one ftill remains: for numbers are images of beings, and an infi- 


nitely {mall quantity of ¢4e one. 


65. We have alfo fhown that an infinitely fmall quantity, when corifidered as 
connected with magnitude, is a point; and that, thus confidered, it is an admirable 
image of zbe one, which is participated by the higheft beings, the following patiage’ 
from ‘the MS. Commentary of Proclus On ‘the Parmenides ‘beautifully evinces. 
“ An apt refemblance of the progreffion of the divine unities now prefents itfelf to 
ourview. Becaufe a linc is the firt continuous and-divifible nature amongtft ‘mag- 
nitudes, hence, it participates of an indivifible, that is, of-a point. And this point, 
though it 1s allotted a fuperlinear condition, and 1s indivifible, yet it fubfitts in the 
line, is fomcthing belonging to it, and is the fummuit of the line. To which we 
may add, that many lines in a circle touch by their feveral points the centre of the 
circle. In like manner an intelligible and intellectual eflence, becaufe it is the firft 
multiplied nature, on this account partakes of a tranfeendent unity. And this 
unity, thougn it is neither eflence nor obnoxious to sential multitude, yet abides 
in effenee, or rather fubfifts as its vertex, through which every intellectual effence 
is a god, enjoying divine -unity as the veny flower of its-unity, and as that which 


conjoins it with zhe inefable one.” 


66. Since too, we have fhown that infinitely fmall quantities, or points, in a line 
have a linear, in a fuperficies a fupe:ficial, and in a folid a folid fubfiftence, or, in 
other words, that in a line, fuperficies and folid, they are refpectively affe&ted with 
the nature of line, fuperficies and folid, at the fame time that they fill retain in each 


their non-quantitive nature,—hence, we may fee as in images how incorporeal 
naturcs, 
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natures, when they become profoundly connected with bodies, are affected indeed 
With a corporeal nature, but fiill retain an incorporeal fubfiftence. And thus much 
concerning infimitely fmall quantities fo far as they are images of fupernal natures. 

I fhall only obferve fuither at prefent that the mathematical fciences ought never 
to be feparated fiom intellectual philofophy, The Pythagoræans and Platonifts, 
from the fubfiftence of thefe fciences between fenfible and intellectual natures, jufily 
confidered them as a bridge, by which we are enabled to pafs from the obfcurity of 
the one to the fplendor of the other. Hence the Pythagoric znigma, « a figure 
and a ftep, but not a figure and three oboli;” fignifying, that we fhould employ 
thefe fciences as a ftep to higher attainments, and not, by confidering them as alone 
fubfervient to the neceffities of a mortal life, neglect that elevation which rifes to an 
intelligible effence: for the mathematical fcience, when thus employed as a ftep, 
removes, like the Homeric Minerva, the darknefs of a fenfible nature from the 
dianoctic eye, which 1s better worth faving than ten thoufand corporeal eyes, and 
preferves us by its Hermetic gift from the incantations and delufions of thefe 
Circæan realms. “ Hence, (fays Proclus in Eucl. p. 14,) the bufinefs of this 
fcience is apparent from ıts name: forit moves knowledge, excites intelligence, 
purifies the dianoétic part, unfolds the forms which we effentially contain, removes 
the oblivion and ignorance which we poffefs from gencration, and diflolves the 
bonds with which we are held in captivity by an irrational nature. And all this 
it effects according to areal fimilitude of that divinity (Mercury) who leads into 
light intellectual gifts, fills all things with divine reafons, moves fouls to intelledt, 
excites them as fiom a profound fleep, converts them by inquiry to themfelves, per- 
fects them through obftetrication, and through the inycntion of pure intellect con- 
ducts them to a blefled life *.” 


~ Kai To epyov apa Tng emiotnung TaUTS, GMOLOV dy Ti ETTIV EX TOU oVOMaTOS OnAOUTal, HIVATIKOY TNS 
YVOIOENS, HAL EYEPTIKOY TNG VOnTEWS, nal RaDATIMOY TNS Olavoias, Kal EXPAVTIXOY Tav xaT oVTIay Yu (lege nun) 
WTALKOVTUY ELdwy, ANING TE KAI AYVOIES APAIPETINOV) WV ATO TNS YEVETEWS EXOMEV) KAI ATTOAUTIKOY TWV Ex TNS 
anroyiag dtouwv, mata Tov JEov ovTws Tov TNG ETITTNUNS TAVTNG EPOPOY, og MPOAYEs prey Elf TO EUPAVES TA vorç æ 
Swpa, wAnpor de mayta Twy Jeiwy Acywy, xivet ÒE Tag uxas ETI vovv, nai wows ex nagou Ralews AYEYELE dia 


intncews de emioteepar mpos autas, nai dia mavens (lege maieias) TeAsioly Kas dia eevoews (lege eveerens) 


Tov HavaPOU vou TEpIayEs NEOG THY MaKaeiay EWN. 


THE END. 


P. 145, 1. 2, for which predication read this predication. 
P. 152, in the note, for dexa: read de xat. 
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